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In This Issue 





The February issue includes the 2015 Presidential Address, three additional full- 
length articles, a review essay on recent works in economic history, and a pair of 
“AHR Exchange” articles evaluating digital history projects. The issue also contains 
five featured reviews and our regular book review section. The “In Back Issues” col- 
umn examines the journal’s efforts over the years to review biographical studies. 


Presidential Address 


In “Class Acts: Latina Feminist Traditions, 1900-1930,” outgoing AHA President 
Vicki L. Ruiz considers the exemplary lives of a pair of transnational female labor 
radicals, Luisa Capetillo and Luisa Moreno (née Rosa Rodriguez Lépez). Tracing 
the complex geographic and political itineraries of these early Latina feminists, Ruiz 
considers how class, gender, sexuality, ethnicity, and radical culture shaped their lives 
as women and as rebels, in both Latin America and the United States. Though these 
women never crossed paths, Ruiz shows how their legacies as labor leaders and femi- 
nist intellectuals intersect in multiple ways, especially in terms of their unwavering 
commitment to a radical labor politics. Their feminist writings, she argues, reveal 
women’s transnational circuits of knowledge that extended across generations. 


Articles 


Three articles follow Ruiz’s address. In “The Art of Claiming: Possession and Resist- 
ance in Early Modern Asia,” Adam Clulow considers European claims to possession 
in early modern Asia, in particular a string of territorial acquisitions made by the 
Dutch East India Company in the first half of the seventeenth century. Noting that the 
claim to possession of distant territories encapsulated the key act of European expan- 
sion, Clulow focuses on the complex legal claims the Company used to justify its hold 
over territory in Taiwan and the Banda Islands. He organizes his article around the 
counterclaims by East Asian mercantile actors prompted by these imperial territorial 
aspirations. The process of looking for counterclaims is, he suggests, a productive one, 
revealing connections between otherwise neglected events or actions that cohere to 
form patterns of legal opposition. Put together, these reveal that legal resistance was a 
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pervasive byproduct of expansion, and that different groups were able to mobilize ar- 
guments that struck at the heart of the Company’s claims to territory. 


The succeeding article shifts attention to the Dutch imperial world in the Western 
Hemisphere. In “Dodging Rebellion: Politics and Gender in the Berbice Slave Upris- 
ing of 1763,” Marjoleine Kars examines the long-lasting but little-known 1763 slave 
uprising in Dutch Berbice (today’s Guyana), a small colony next to Suriname on the 
Caribbean coast of South America. Interested in the lived experiences of the 
enslaved, Kars moves beyond the military conflict between rebel leaders and slave 
owners on which historians most often focus. Using the rich records generated in 
Berbice over more than a year of insurgency, she argues that the rebellion did not 
encompass all slaves in the colony, but was the work of a determined minority who 
used coercion to prompt others to join. Many enslaved Berbicians were neither pur- 
poseful rebels nor committed collaborators or loyalists. Eager to stay alive and pre- 
serve their independence once slavery was overthrown, the uncommitted (many of 
them women) struggled to dodge both the slave-owning colonists and the slave re- 
bels. A focus on the internal politics of slave rebellion reveals that armed emancipa- 
tory revolt was profoundly gendered and hierarchical, and thus exacerbated existing 
divisions within the enslaved community. 


Moving to twentieth-century Europe, in “Infinite Power to Change the World: 
Hydroelectricity and Engineered Climate Change in the Atlantropa Project,” Philipp 
Nicolas Lehmann examines Atlantropa, a utopian plan promoted by the German ar- 
chitect Herman Sorgel. This fantastical hydroelectric scheme serves as a window 
onto the interconnected histories of environmental anxiety and technological opti- 
mism in Europe during the first half of the twentieth century. The main feature of 
Sorgel’s vision was a gigantic dam across the Strait of Gibraltar, which would (he 
imagined) create a connected and climate-engineered Afro-European superconti- 
nent, providing an inexhaustible source of hydropower. Sérgel believed that the avail- 
ability of cheap and boundless energy would inaugurate a peaceful era, and form the 
basis for a unified and revitalized European society. Lehmann argues that these 
plans were more than the expression of an eccentric mind. Sérgel’s anxieties about 
environmental decline and resource exhaustion and his faith in the primacy of tech- 
nology reflected contemporary debates and struck a chord with the German public. 
Atlantropa thus stands as a striking example of both the entanglement of environ- 
mental and political ideas in interwar Germany and the understudied history of the 
unrealized utopian projects of high modernism. 


Review Essay 


In “Reassembling the Economic: New Departures in Historical Materialism,” Ken- 
neth Lipartito examines recent writings in economic and business history. This schol- 
arship, he shows, casts new light on major transformations in world history— 
industrialization, capitalism, and the global economy. The new approach to economic 
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history avoids the structural determinism of old with much greater sensitivity to poli- 
tics, culture, and social institutions. To a lesser degree it bridges the gap between so- 
cial scientific history, often written by those trained in economics, and the more 
narrative styles of those trained in history departments. Taken as a whole, Lipartito 
claims, this scholarship offers a substantial rethinking of how we should engage ma- 
terial life, including the natural world, and challenges cultural historians who focus 
exclusively on language and representation. Woven through the various works is a 
new ontology that grants agency to things as well as people, while avoiding the tradi- 
tional tension between the power of external structures and the autonomy of human 
consciousness. Lipartito concludes that this new materialism allows historians to 
bring markets, finance, capital, technology, corporations, and other economic fea- 
tures of the past back into historical narrative. 


AHR Exchange 


In recognition that the burgeoning world of digital scholarship deserves fuller critical 
engagement in the pages of this journal, February’s AHR Exchange, “Reviewing Dig- 
ital History,” inaugurates this feature with a pair of reviews and responses. The best 
digital history sites do not merely find new ways of presenting old data, but instead 
deploy the medium to open up new interpretive possibilities that more traditional an- 
alytical techniques have failed to disclose. Both of the digital sites reviewed here 
manage this by imposing data gleaned from familiar sources of social history— 
diaries, correspondence, legal records, newspapers—onto digital maps. The reviewers 
evaluate the degree to which these digital history projects succeed in opening new 
vistas with this method, with responses from the sites’ developers. 


In “Harlem Crime, Soapbox Speeches, and Beauty Parlors: Digital Historical Context 
and the Challenge of Preserving Source Integrity,” Joshua Sternfeld reviews the web- 
site Digital Harlem: Everyday Life, 1915-1930, exposing what he sees as the historio- 
graphic limits of this innovative approach to historical representation. Digital Harlem 
invites users to navigate the iconic African American cityscape from the perspective of 
the community’s workers, businesses, social meeting places, and events. Drawing upon 
historic sources such as maps, African American newspapers, the New York County 
district attorney’s files, and arrest records, the site’s creators constructed an interactive 
mapping platform rich with the potential for comparative sociocultural analysis. Stern- 
feld, however, questions Digital Harlem’s data integrity, claiming that a lack of suffi- 
cient source information, unbalanced sample source selection, and inconsistent data 
entry contribute to the decontextualization of the data. As a result, Sternfeld argues, 
the site misses an opportunity to harness digital tools to interrogate the complex social 
dynamic among a predominantly white legal authority and Harlem’s non-white 
residents. 


In his invited response, “Digital Mapping as a Research Tool,” Stephen Robertson, 
one of the site’s co-creators, replies that Sternfeld’s assessment is skewed by not 
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recognizing the category of digital scholarship into which the site falls. Robertson 
charges that Sternfeld has not evaluated the project in terms of what it is trying to ac- 
complish. Digital Harlem was designed as a research tool to combine and map a het- 
erogeneous set of sources to reveal spatial patterns and relationships, which could 
then be explored and interpreted in traditional peer-reviewed publications. Robert- 
son points out that Sternfeld evaluates the site as if it were instead a digital collec- 
tion, with a tightly defined subject, homogeneous data, and a focus on the existing 
historiography. As a result, Robertson claims, Sternfeld overstates problems with the 
data, mischaracterizes the site as concerned primarily with criminal activity, and fails 
to recognize how Digital Harlem visualizes facets of the daily life of ordinary residents 
and relationships grounded in place that are missing from the existing picture of the 
neighborhood. 


In an accompanying review of recent digital scholarship, Natalie A. Zacek evaluates 
the significance of the website Slave Rebellion in Jamaica, 1760-1761: A Cartographic 
Narrative, designed by the historian Vincent Brown, in an effort to both answer and 
provoke questions about a series of slave uprisings and their eventual repression by 
Jamaica’s colonial government. In “Reading the Rebels and Mining the Maps: Digi- 
tal Humanities and Cartographic Narratives,” Zacek briefly outlines the technologi- 
cal and scholarly developments that made such an elaborate website possible and 
desirable, and assesses its importance as a source for both undergraduate teaching 
and academic research. While not entirely convinced by Brown’s ambition to use dig- 
ital technology to reveal “something that is difficult to glean from simply reading the 
textual sources,” as he writes in the online project description, Zacek nevertheless 
finds much of value in the site’s ability to use digital mapping technology to raise 
new questions about the unfolding of this important eighteenth-century slave revolt. 


In his response, “Narrative Interface for New Media History,” Vincent Brown reminds 
readers that the website’s maps address elementary historical questions—what hap- 
pened, when, and where—in order to reveal something about why the greatest slave 
insurrection in the eighteenth-century British Empire played out as it did, and with 
what implications. Brown points out that his site also raises important questions about 
the production, circulation, and reception of historical narrative beyond the print me- 
dium. What, he asks, can we learn from digital presentations of history that we don’t 
already know, or couldn’t just as easily learn from print? He concludes that even as 
digital scholarship reaches and informs its audience in new ways, historians must still 
impart old-fashioned narrative methods for reading and interpreting sources. 


The April issue will continue the interrogation of digital methodologies, featuring a 
critical essay on the use of digitized sources for research. It will also contain articles 
on the politics of mass housing in New York City and East Berlin; the life course of 
a Japanese maidservant as an example of gendered global history; the entangled his- 
tories of European and Native American sign language; and the visual representation 
of slavery and the “agro-industrial” production of sugar in the Americas. 





In Back Issues 





Vicki Ruiz’s AHA Presidential Address in this issue, a moving sketch of the life 
courses of a pair of Latina radical labor leaders, reminded me of the power of bio- 
graphical narrative as a methodology. As a colleague remarked to me recently, our 
students seem to find personal stories far more compelling than the large, abstract 
social categories and transformations that many of us traffic in. Perhaps we do, too. 


Does the AHR neglect the biographical study as an important genre of historical nar- 
rative? I was asked recently why the journal has a “policy” against reviewing biogra- 
phies. We have no such policy, and I am a bit baffled as to the provenance of this 
misconception. Perhaps it comes from a roundtable on “Historians and Biography” 
in our June 2009 issue, in which David Nasaw, quoting a “personal communication” 
from former AHR editor Robert Schneider, noted that “the leading journals in the 
field, [the AHR] included, ‘rarely, if ever, publish articles that are biographical in na- 
ture [and often refuse] to review biographical studies.” Ruiz’s address is welcome 
because, with a few exceptions, the first part of this statement rings true, if only be- 
cause biography doesn’t lend itself well to article-length scholarship. Subsequent to 
the 2009 roundtable, however, the AHR has published some biographical articles de- 
signed to cast light on larger themes—a February 2013 forum on “Transnational 
Lives” and an article in the February 2015 issue about a Jewish convert to Islam in 
Weimar Germany, for example. Still, this seems to be a recent—and salutary— 
development. 


A look through the back issues of the AHR, however, shows that when it comes to 
book reviews, biographical studies have always made the cut. In fact, the very first issue 
of the journal, in 1895, contains a review of a biography of economist Adam Smith. 
Certainly as I peruse the shelf of books received culled for review each week, I see 
biographies there. In the works are reviews of a biography of the historian and com- 
munist Herbert Aptheker, of feminist and civil rights activist Flo Kennedy, and of evan- 
gelist Billy Graham. In this issue one can find a review of the first volume of Stephen 
Kotkin’s study of the life of Stalin. In the past two years, over the course of ten issues, 
the AHR has reviewed fifty-five biographies—that is, five or six per issue. A sampling 
of the reviews of biographies over the past several years includes a political study of 
the founder of independent Micronesia, Tosiwo Nakayama (October 2015); the life of 
tennis star Arthur Ashe (October 2015); Peniel Joseph’s biography of Stokely Carmi- 
chael (April 2015); a study of the life of tobacco magnate R. J. Reynolds (February 
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2014); an “intellectual biography” of Victorian man of letters James Anthony Froude 
(June 2014); the life of Eugénie Allix Luce, a Frenchwoman in nineteenth-century Al- 
geria (February 2014); an account of the life of slave and author Phillis Wheatley (De- 
cember 2012); and a biography of Leon Trotsky (December 2011), to name but 
several disparate examples. 


Nevertheless, idle curiosity led me to wonder if perhaps the journal reviews fewer bi- 
ographies than it once did, and to ask which biographies have made it through the 
complex winnowing process (applied to all monographs) facing the thousands of 
books received each year. In 2015, for example, the AHR reviews staff had to sort 
through more than 2,200 books, ultimately selecting less than half to send out for re- 
view. This proportion has remained steady for a decade. 


Using JSTOR, America: History and Life, Historical Abstracts, and the AHR’s own 
archives, I tried to assemble a rough list of biographies the journal has reviewed over 
the course of its 125-year history. It is true that the farther one goes back in the 
pages of the journal, the more one finds reviews of books about presidents, states- 
men, generals, kings, and other Very Important White Men. Until the historio- 
graphic revolts of the 1960s, studies of figures from the United States and Europe 
dwarfed those from the rest of the world. These trends should come as little surprise, 
as they reflect the parochialism that long infected the entire historical profession for 
most of the journal’s existence. Nevertheless, I was struck by the enormous range of 
biographies that have been reviewed in the AHR over more recent years. Here is but 
a small list of some biographies reviewed in the past quarter-century: 


¢ Lillian Wald (reviewed by Mary McCune in October 2009) 

¢ Neville Chamberlain (reviewed by Andrew Crozier in April 2008) 

¢ Richard Hofstadter (reviewed by James T. Kloppenberg in October 2007) 
¢ Orestes Brownson (reviewed by Thomas E. Woods Jr. in April 2006) 

¢ Willi Munzenberg (reviewed by Sheldon Anderson in June 2005) 

¢ Min YOng-hwan (reviewed by Andre Schmid in October 2003) 

¢ Moshe Sharett (reviewed by Ritchie Ovendale in June 1999) 

¢ General William T. Sherman (reviewed by Gary W. Gallagher in October 1998) 
¢ Kas Maine (reviewed by William H. Worger in October 1998) 

¢ Mahathir Mohamad (reviewed by Gordon P. Means in April 1998) 

¢ Lydia Maria Child (reviewed by James Brewer Stewart in June 1996) 

¢ Diderot (reviewed by Frank A. Kafker in February 1994) 

¢ Alexander the Great (reviewed by Frank L. Holt in February 1994) 

¢ Maxim Litvinov (reviewed by Christine A. White in December 1993) 
Annie Besant (reviewed by Janet Oppenheim in October 1993) 

¢ Narcissa Whitman (reviewed by Ruth B. Moynihan in February 1993) 

« Abe Fortas (reviewed by Olive A. Taylor in February 1992) 

¢« Simone Weil (reviewed by John Hellman in February 1992) 

¢ Thomas Clarkson (reviewed by Abraham D. Kriegel in December 1991) 
¢ Susan B. Anthony (reviewed by Gail Malmgreen in October 1991) 

¢ José Ortega y Gasset (reviewed by Oliver W. Holmes in October 1991) 
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¢ Edgar Snow (reviewed by Richard C. Kagan in June 1991) 

¢ Paul Dirac (reviewed by Walter J. Moore in June 1991) 

¢ Ezra Heywood (reviewed by Bruce C. Nelson in February 1991) 

¢ Francisco Franco (reviewed by John F. Coverdale in December 1990) 
¢ William Green (reviewed by Walter Galenson in October 1990) 

¢ George Grosz (reviewed by Beth Irwin Lewis in June 1990) 

¢ Paul Cuffe (reviewed by John David Smith in June 1990) 


Some of these figures are more renowned than others, which is the point. I doubt 
that any single reader of the AHR would recognize them all without the aid of Wiki- 
pedia. The subjects of the more than two hundred biographies reviewed just since 
1990 include politicians, artists, athletes, writers, feminists, intellectuals, inventors, 
anarchists, judges, diplomats, scientists, missionaries, businessmen, revolutionaries, 
labor leaders, civil rights activists, segregationists, slaveholders, abolitionists, dicta- 
tors, secret police, presidents, bureaucrats, journalists, and yes, even historians. 


I am sure that every reader of the journal can point to a worthy biography that was 
not reviewed over these years—something that is true of every genre the journal re- 
views. My personal favorite is Stephen Clingman’s study of the South African com- 
munist Bram Fischer, subtitled Afrikaner Revolutionary. Nor does a review of Alan 
Bullock’s joint biography of Hitler and Stalin appear in the AHR, an unaccountable 
oversight in my estimation. The journal also passed over major biographies of Ho 
Chi Minh (by William Duiker), Frantz Fanon (by David Macey), Mao (by Philip 
Short), and Gandhi (by Ramachandra Guha). No doubt there are many more. 


Nevertheless, as it turns out, more biographies have been reviewed in the pages of 
the AHR over the past quarter-century than during the entire first sixty-five years of 
the journal’s existence. Of course, this is due primarily to the enormous increase 
in the volume of books published and reviewed. More striking, however, is the lack 
of diversity in the biographies reviewed (and, presumably, written) during those ear- 
lier decades. Before 1960, only a handful of biographies of women received a 
review—Queen Victoria (July 1903), Mary Queen of Scots (July 1906), Mary Baker 
Eddy (July 1910), Clara Barton (October 1922), Florence Nightingale (October 
1951). An African American biographical subject appeared as early as April 1908, 
when the AHR reviewed Booker T. Washington’s inspirational hagiography of Fred- 
erick Douglass. The reviewer, J. C. Ballagh, complained that Washington “writes as a 
Southerner who feels that the North and the federal government have not received 
their just share of censure for prejudice and discrimination against the colored man.” 
But the first serious biography of a person of color that I can find reviewed was Car- 
ter G. Woodson’s January 1939 triple review of Anson Phelps Stokes’s study of 
Booker T. Washington, Charles Wesley’s biography of African Methodist Episcopal 
Church founder Richard Allen (described by Woodson as the “first effort to produce 
a definitive biography of a distinguished American Negro”), and Arthur Fauset’s life 
of Sojourner Truth. Woodson, the founder of the Association for the Study of Afri- 
can American Life and History, noted that “to remind this waiting generation that 
such a character as Sojourner Truth actually lived in this country and helped to direct 
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its national policy toward freedom and democracy is a timely service.” Indeed. Yet 
he also observed that “while Sojourner Truth is made an important figure in the abo- 
lition movement along with Phillips, Garrison, and Douglass, the other great forces 
with which she was identified are not similarly defined. With labor, temperance, and 
woman suffrage Sojourner Truth was much concerned.” As Jean Baker pointed out 
in her review of Nell Painter’s biography of Truth nearly sixty years later, Painter rec- 
tified this with her “evocation of Truth’s Pentecostal evangelism, her associations 
with New York perfectionists and Millerites, and her two years in the cult community 
organized by the abusive prophet Matthias in the 1830s.” 


It wasn’t until 1939 as well that one finds the first review of a biography of a figure 
from Asia—Li Ssu, the first emperor of the Ch’in Dynasty. A Latin American 
personality—Simon Bolivar—first made the review section in 1942, when a review of 
Emil Ludwig’s Bolivar: The Life of an Idealist appeared in the October issue. In this 
case, however, reviewer William Spence Robertson complained that despite “the 
commendable increase in interest in things Latin-American,” the book would be “of 
little use to historical scholars.” Not until April 1937 did a review of a study of a fig- 
ure from Africa appear in the AHR—and that was a biography of Jan Smuts, the 
prime minister of South Africa (then approaching the pinnacle of his global influ- 
ence), by Sarah Millin, a South African novelist. As the reviewer, Angus Fletcher, 
observed, “Those interested specially in South Africa’s greatest problem, the native 
question, may be disappointed in finding so little reference to it” in Millin’s book. 


A second Smuts biography, by F. S. Crafford, was reviewed in April 1944 by Cornell’s 
C. W. de Kiewiet, one of the few scholars of South African history working in the 
U.S. at the time. Echoing Fletcher, in a pointed question de Kiewiet asked, “What is 
the relation between the Smuts of brilliant speeches on international affairs and the 
Smuts who contributed not a single great idea to the burning issue of native affairs in 
his own country?” It was not until December 1987 that the AHR reviewed a Smuts 
biography that reckoned fully with his resistance to “coming to grips with the realities 
of race in South Africa,” as the reviewer rather gently put it. 


Two years after de Kiewiet’s review of Crafford’s Smuts biography, in April 1946, R. 
I. Lovell reviewed another biography of three Southern African figures—Paul Kru- 
ger, Cecil Rhodes, and Lobenguela, “last king of the Matabele,” probably the first 
black African to have his biography reviewed in the AHR. Not surprisingly, one has 
to look to January 1960 for the first review of a biography of a thoroughly anticolo- 
nial figure, in this case Jawaharlal Nehru, who seems to have beaten Gandhi to this 
peculiar honor (Gandhi’s Autobiography, however, was reviewed in April 1949). And 
it was not until October 1966 that one finds a review of a biography of a Native 
American, Chief Moses of the Columbia peoples, in the journal. 


Along with those subjects deemed significant enough for biographical study, the ap- 
proach to the genre of biography has changed over the years. Simple inclusion has 
not always entailed full appreciation of the lives of women, for instance. Take our 
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review of Chushichi Tsuzuki’s 1967 biography of Eleanor Marx (October 1968), for 
example, which suggests that “whether the explanation of her destruction is to be 
found in rebellion against the existing social order or in some more elusive area of 
personal dislocation is difficult to say.” The review neglects to mention the signifi- 
cance of Eleanor Marx’s feminist activism, evoked with such passion by Rachel 
Holmes in her recent biography. This was not an oversight repeated in a February 
1978 review of another Eleanor Marx biography by Yvonne Kapp, in which David 
Rubinstein observed that Eleanor’s “socialist work” was “inseparable from her com- 
mitted feminism.” It should be noted that both the 1968 and 1978 reviews appeared 
before the AHR reviewed any biographical study of Eleanor’s more famous father. 


“Important” historical figures have also seen their reputations transmute over time. 
One can trace this development in the pages of the AHR’s review section. Cecil 
Rhodes, a figure whose heritage remains contested in southern Africa, amidst recent 
demands by students that monuments to his legacy—the Rhodes statue at the 
University of Cape Town, or a South African university bearing his name—be re- 
moved, is a good example. By the 1990s, Rhodes had been the subject of at least 
twenty biographies, only one of which the journal reviewed (the 1946 review noted 
above). Perhaps this was because, as Angus Fletcher remarked in an aside in his re- 
view of Millin’s 1937 Smuts biography, “Those who knew [Rhodes] best seem to 
have been overpowered by their loyalty to his memory and afraid lest any word 
should suggest that their god had feet of clay.” Yet, as R. Hunt Davis remarked in 
his review of a pair of Rhodes biographies (June 1990), “In the 1980s, much that 
seemed central and enduring to earlier generations of [Rhodes] biographers increas- 
ingly has appeared peripheral and ephemeral.” New trends in scholarship cast bio- 
graphical subjects in a new light. As Davis observed, “while Rhodes the imperialist is 
a less significant figure for modern scholarship, Rhodes the mining entrepreneur and 
capitalist has become more important.” 


Much more of interest lies in the back pages of the AHR’s book review section. But I 
think it is fair to say that we do not now have, nor have we ever had, a policy to ig- 
nore the important genre of biography. Moreover, as this brief survey of reviews in 
our back issues suggests, this remains a rich area of historical writing that has grown 
in sophistication, scope, and significance over the past decades. The AHR can hardly 
be charged with having snubbed it. 





Vicki L. Ruiz 
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“[W]JOMEN ARE CAPABLE OF everything and anything,” declared labor radical Luisa 
Capetillo in her landmark feminist treatise, Mi opinion sobre las libertades, derechos y 
deberes de la mujer (My Opinion on the Liberties, Rights, and Duties of Woman).! Pub- 
lished in 1911, this manifesto articulated a radical vision that promoted a variant of 
republican motherhood alongside free love and proletarian revolution. Capetillo 
emerged as a passionate labor leader in Puerto Rico at the turn of the twentieth cen- 
tury. She would later extend her reach into the Caribbean and the United States. 

Less bold in her pronouncements, Guatemala-born feminist Rosa Rodriguez 
Lopez in 1925 stressed the importance of education across class: “the woman con- 
tinues to be attached to ignorance; her emancipation is necessary. Feminism will 
make her become Conscious ..., and... by obtaining an adequate education, she 
will be prepared [for] . .. a much more ambitious future.” Mirroring her generation, 
Rodriguez Lépez stressed the importance of reaching the “proletarian woman who 
continues to live miserably in darkness with no other light than a vague reflection of 
love”—a striking statement from a young woman who twenty years later would be an 
influential leader in the California labor movement.” Known by that time as Luisa 
Moreno, having changed her name after her move to the United States, she was the 
first Latina vice president of a major Congress of Industrial Organizations (CIO) 
union and applied her considerable skills to spearheading the 1939 el Congreso del 
Pueblo de Habla Espanola (the Spanish-Speaking People’s Congress), the first na- 
tional U.S. pan-Latino civil rights conference. 

The genealogy of Latina feminist traditions has typically focused on Mexican 
women, beginning with the seventeenth-century poet Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz and 
then fast-forwarding to Chicana feminists of the 1960s and 1970s (with maybe a nod to 
I thank Valerie Matsumoto and Asuncion Lavrin for their incisive comments. I also appreciate the edito- 
rial care given this manuscript by Alex Lichtenstein and Jane Lyle. I refer readers to Lavrin’s foundational 
work Women, Feminism, and Social Change in Argentina, Chile, and Uruguay, 1890-1940 (University of 


Nebraska Press, 1995). Note: I use the term “Latina” as distinct from “Latin American” to denote nativity 
or long-term residence in the United States and its commonwealth, Puerto Rico. 


1 Luisa Capetillo, A Nation of Women: An Early Feminist Speaks Out/Mi opinion sobre las libertades, 
derechos y deberes de la mujer (My Opinion on the Liberties, Rights, and Duties of Woman, as Companion, 
Mother and Independent Being), ed. Félix V. Matos Rodriguez, trans. Alan West-Duran (Houston, Tex., 
2004; original Spanish ed. 1911), 103. 

2 Rosa Rodriguez Lépez, “La necesidad del feminismo en el orientaciones para la mujer gua- 
temalteca,” El Imparcial, November 21, 1925. (El Imparcial is Guatemala’s national newspaper, pub- 
lished in Guatemala City.) 
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Tejanas Sara Estela Ramirez and Jovita Gonzalez). Remembered in Latino history for 
their prowess in organizing farm and factory workers, Capetillo and Moreno were also 
pathbreaking feminist intellectuals whose writings expand our understanding of transna- 
tional feminist ideas emanating from Latin America. Literally and figuratively, they 
acted as bridges across the Américas, representing rich historical connections between 
women in Latin America and U.S. Latinas. Despite a florescence of Latino American 
historiography over the past forty years, Latino narratives remain on the periphery of 
USS. history. Capetillo and Moreno are no exception. The lack of familiarity with avail- 
able secondary, archival, and community sources accounts for some of the silences. For 
example, not until 2004 did Luisa Capetillo’s Mi opinion become accessible for an En- 
glish-language audience; and beyond a single dissertation and one journal article, the 
writings of Luisa Moreno have languished in the Biblioteca Nacional in Guatemala, 
where they are housed. Though these two iconic figures in Latino labor history never 
met (Capetillo died when Moreno was fifteen), their legacies intersect in multiple ways, 
especially in terms of their unwavering commitment to a radical labor politics predi- 
cated on the dignity and self-determination of the working class. Starkly divergent but 
at times hauntingly similar, their feminist writings reveal threads of a Latina transna- 
tional consciousness that reaches across nationalities and generations.* 

On October 28, 1879, Luisa Margarita Perone and Luis Capetillo Escheverria, a 
common-law couple, welcomed their only child, a daughter they named Luisa. Both 
parents were relative newcomers to Puerto Rico; Margarita had arrived from France, 
Luis from northern Spain. Their European heritage and education, however, provided 
no guarantees of social mobility, as Luis did odd jobs and Margarita took in laundry. 
Though she grew up in modest circumstances, Luisa was surrounded at an early age 
by great books. Margarita, in fact, had elbowed her way into a local tertulia (literary sa- 
lon), setting a path for her daughter to follow. As an adolescent, Luisa became roman- 
tically involved with Manuel Ledesma, a member of an elite, politically powerful 
family. By the age of twenty she had given birth to two children with him. But two 
years later, in 1901, the relationship ended when Ledesma bowed to maternal pressure 
and assumed the patrimonial roles expected of him, which included a suitable mar- 
riage. While he provided financial support for their children, Manuela and Gregorio, 
Luisa placed them in the care of her mother and went to work. Given her rich home- 
school education, she secured a coveted job as a reader in cigar-making factories in 
the city of Arecibo. She would use this position throughout her career, and in several 
locales within and beyond the island, in order to cultivate and reinforce workers’ con- 
sciousness of trade unions, socialism, anarchism, and women’s rights.> 


* Patricia Faith Harms, “Imagining a Place for Themselves: The Political and Social Roles of Guate- 
malan Women, 1871-1954” (Ph.D. diss., Arizona State University, 2007); Marta Elena Casatis Arzt, 
“Las redes teosdficas de mujeres en Guatemala: La Sociedad Gabriela Mistral, 1920-1940,” Revista 
Complutense de Historia de América 27 (2001): 219-255. I owe an enormous debt to Patricia Harms for 
sharing with me her primary materials on la Sociedad Gabriela Mistral. 

* Examples of this transnational turn include Emma Pérez, The Decolonial Imaginary: Writing Chi- 
canas into History (Bloomington, Ind., 1999); Laura Briggs, Reproducing Empire: Race, Sex, Science, and 
U.S. Imperialism in Puerto Rico (Berkeley, Calif., 2002); Alicia Schmidt Camacho, Migrant Imaginaries: 
Latino Cultural Politics in the U.S.-Mexico Borderlands (New York, 2008); Patricia A. Schechter, Exploring 
the Decolonial Imaginary: Four Transnational Lives (New York, 2012). 

° For biographical information on Capetillo, see Yamila Azize, La mujer en la lucha (Rio Piedras, 
P.R., 1985); Norma Valle Ferrer, Luisa Capetillo: Historia de una mujer proscrita (San Juan, P.R., 1985); 
Nancy A. Hewitt, “Luisa Capetillo: Feminist of the Working Class,” in Vicki L. Ruiz and Virginia 
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In the midst of the social and economic upheaval that followed the Spanish-Fili- 
pino-Cuban-American War, a militant trade union movement emerged in Puerto 
Rico, one with strong anarchist leanings. Its standard-bearer was the Federacion 
Libre de Trabajadores (Free Federation of Workers), whose principal organizers in- 
cluded Luisa Capetillo. For a decade she traveled across the island mobilizing work- 
ers in agriculture and cigar factories, as well as writing essays on proletarian and 
feminist issues. Capetillo’s homilies were unconventional, especially those on free 
love (a pillar of anarchism), but by 1908 the Federacién had adopted women’s suf- 
frage as part of its platform. Three years later, Capetillo published Mi opinion, a col- 
lection of her itinerant essays. Ironically, the book’s appearance coincided with the 
birth of her third child, Luis, by a married lover. 

Driven out of Puerto Rico by a government crackdown on anarchists, Capetillo 
departed for New York City in 1912. She would spend the rest of her days as a truly 
transnational labor radical and feminist intellectual: she moved a number of times, 
organizing workers in Florida, Cuba, Puerto Rico, and the Dominican Republic. In 
Tampa, Florida, in 1913, she was welcomed to the multiethnic cigar community of 
Ybor City, which was heavily Latino, but as historian Nancy Hewitt points out, Cape- 
tillo stood out not only for her feminist and anarchist beliefs, but also for her appear- 
ance. Whether out of expediency (to blend in with male workers), comfort, safety, or 
a deliberate political statement (like the “Lady Zooters” of the 1940s), she dressed in 
men’s clothing, complete with a vest and necktie. In Cuba she was arrested for “caus- 
ing a public disturbance” by wearing manly attire, but a judge acquitted her of all 
charges. Charismatic and passionate, Capetillo proved to be a fearless labor orga- 
nizer, helping tens of thousands of workers secure significant wage increases, includ- 
ing during Puerto Rico’s Great Sugar Cane Strike of 1916. Before her final return to 
the island, she ran a New York City boarding house and adjoining restaurant, dishing 
up revolution and vegetarian fare. At some point during her many journeys, she con- 
tracted tuberculosis, to which she succumbed in 1922, at the age of forty-two. A radi- 
cal intellectual who challenged the ramifications of empire in the day-to-day, Luisa 
Capetillo was far more than a Spanish-speaking Emma Goldman, though the paral- 
lels seem obvious. More importantly, she embodied a “decolonial imaginary,” as a 
transnational feminist unmoored from nation, race, or gendered convention.°® 

Blanca Rosa Rodriguez Lopez, by contrast, advocated a more conventional path 
to women’s emancipation. Like other middle-class and elite Latin American femi- 
nists, she anchored her hopes on education as the key to securing equal rights for 
women. Born on August 30, 1907, she had a most unlikely childhood for a future 
trade union leader. She grew up surrounded by wealth and privilege in her native 
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Guatemala, the daughter of a powerful coffee grower, Ernesto Rodriguez Robles, 
and his socialite wife, Alicia Lépez Sarana. Educated by nuns in a California board- 
ing school and by private tutors at home, she desired a university education in Guate- 
mala, but discovered that women need not apply. So she organized her elite peers 
into la Sociedad Gabriela Mistral (the Gabriela Mistral Society, named after a fa- 
mous Chilean education reformer and poet) to push for greater educational opportu- 
nities for women. Despite some success in that effort, however, Rodriguez Lopez was 
gone by age nineteen, having left for Mexico City. Enrolling as a student at the Uni- 
versidad Nacional Autonoma de México (UNAM) and working as a journalist for a 
Guatemalan daily, she participated in a burgeoning cultural renaissance taking place 
in the aftermath of the Mexican Revolution, enjoying the heady avant-garde atmo- 
sphere and consorting with the likes of Diego Rivera and Frida Kahlo. In 1927 she 
published a poetry collection, E/ vendedor de cocuyos (Seller of Fireflies), and married 
Miguel Angel de Leon, an artist sixteen years her senior. The next year would find 
the artistic couple in New York City, searching for their own version of the American 
dream. It was not a particularly propitious time for such a move, given the looming 
economic calamity. When their daughter Mytyl arrived in 1929, their fortunes had 
declined to the extent that they were living in a crowded tenement in Spanish Har- 
lem, where Rosa found employment as a seamstress. The death of a work friend’s in- 
fant from rat bites compelled her to do something to change the material conditions 
of her fellow workers. She organized a small garment union local and joined leftist 
community groups, and by 1930 she was a member of the Communist Party. 

In 1935, leaving a tattered marriage, Rosa Rodriguez de Leon accepted a job 
with the American Federation of Labor (AFL) to organize cigar workers in Florida. 
Arriving with Mytyl, she chose yet another transformation—she changed her name, 
becoming “Luisa Moreno.” Deliberately distancing herself from her privileged past, 
she adopted the alias “Moreno” (Dark) as a surname, one diametrically opposite her 
given name, “Blanca Rosa” (White Rose). For her new first name she selected 
“Luisa,” perhaps to honor Capetillo, who had preceded her to Florida two decades 
earlier and whose legacy she undoubtedly knew and built upon in her daily work as a 
trade union organizer. Moreno placed her daughter with a pro-labor family, a prac- 
tice that would continue until Mytyl was a teenager.’ 

In Florida Moreno honed her skills, negotiating a contract covering 13,000 cigar 
workers. Given her organizing experience in New York and especially Florida, the 
newly formed United Cannery, Agricultural, Packing, and Allied Workers of Amer- 
ica (UCAPAWA), an arm of the CIO, hired her in 1938. Moreno quickly asserted 
leadership in the new union, taking charge of the Pecan Shellers’ Strike in San Anto- 
nio, Texas. She also became a driving force behind el Congreso del Pueblo.de Habla 
Espanola, a civil rights assembly attended by more than 1,000 delegates. They ham- 
mered out a comprehensive platform that called for an end to racial segregation in 
public facilities, housing, education, and employment. During World War II, Moreno 
mobilized cannery workers in southern California, many of whom were Mexican and 
Jewish women, earning the nickname “the California Whirlwind.” Union members 


7 Vicki L. Ruiz, “Of Poetics and Politics: The Border J ourneys of Luisa Moreno,” in Sharon Harley, 
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achieved significant improvements in their working conditions, wages, and benefits, 
and Moreno became the first Latina to serve on a state CIO council. In 1945 she 
faced her biggest professional challenge, going head to head with the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters in organizing northern California canneries. After a cam- 
_paign of sweetheart contracts, red-baiting, and physical assaults, the Teamsters 
emerged victorious. Though she retired from union life in early 1947, Moreno could 
not escape the Cold War’s chill. A year later she found herself facing deportation 
proceedings on the grounds of her former membership in the Communist Party. 
Together with her third husband, Gray Bemis—a fellow radical whom she had met 
during her years in New York as a self-described “junior organizer”—she left the 
United States in 1950 and returned to her native Guatemala, signaling in her words 
“the death of Luisa Moreno.”® 

While Moreno and Capetillo both made their mark on the U.S. labor movement, 
they came to their meaning of feminism within a Latin American context. However, 
they were not part of the Pan-American networks that fostered exchanges between 
U.S. feminist leaders and their Latin American and Caribbean counterparts. Their 
capacious education and intellectual appetites seem to have fed their transnational 
feminist imaginaries, for they drew upon European, U.S., and Latin American exam- 
ples in their essays outlining the paths to women’s equality. While Luisa Capetillo 
combined the grinding work of labor organizing with her unconventional feminist 
and anarchist essays, there was a distinct separation between Rosa Rodriguez Lépez, 
the sheltered adolescent intellectual, and Luisa Moreno, the fearless labor leader. 
Though writing feminist essays ended with her adolescence, Moreno always culti- 
vated women’s grassroots leadership and made sure their issues were at the forefront 
in collective bargaining.!° 


FOR A FULLER UNDERSTANDING Of the transformation of Blanca Rosa Rodriguez de 
Leon into Luisa Moreno, we must look to her early life. The 1920s marked the first 
period of reform in Guatemala, and a group of young urban elites took advantage of 
this opening to advocate for women’s rights and educational uplift. La Sociedad 
Gabriela Mistral was formed in November 1925, with Rosa, who was only eighteen 
years old at the time, at the helm. During its short life, according to Latin American 
historian Patricia Harms, la Sociedad would represent “the most recognizable wom- 
en’s group” of its era in Guatemala.!! Laden with noblesse oblige, the pronounce- 
ments of these adolescent feminists cut both ways, taking aim at women of their own 


8 Luisa Moreno, interview by author, August 3, 1984; Luisa Moreno, interview by Albert Camarillo, 
August 5, 1976. From that time forward, she became Rosa Rodriguez de Bemis. 

9 See, for example, Schechter, Exploring the Decolonial Imaginary; and Katherine M. Merino, “Mar- 
tha Vergara, Popular-Front Pan-American Feminism and the Transnational Struggle for Working Wom- 
en’s Rights in the 1930s,” Gender and History 26, no. 3 (2014): 642-660. 

10 Vicki L. Ruiz, “Una Mujer Sin Fronteras: Luisa Moreno and Latina Labor Activism,” Pacific His- 
torical Review 73, no. 1 (2004): 1-20, here 10-19; Ruiz, Cannery Women, Cannery Lives: Mexican Women, 
Unionization, and the California Food Processing Industry, 1930-1950 (Albuquerque, N.Mex., 1987), xiii, 
78-79, 103-113; Luisa Moreno, interview by author, September 6, 1979. For more detail on El Congreso 
del Pueblo de Habla Espafiola, see David G. Gutiérrez, Walls and Mirrors: Mexican Americans, Mexican 
Immigrants, and the Politics of Ethnicity (Berkeley, Calif., 1995). 

1 Harms, “Imagining a Place for Themselves,” 97. 
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class as well as the plight of the downtrodden. In essays published in Guatemala’s na- 
tional newspaper, El Imparcial, and the literary journal Vida, they decried the intel- 
lectual poverty prevalent among their peers. Their articles featured role models of 
womanly achievement who reflected their own expansive education—from the Greek 
philosopher Hypatia to the French novelist George Sand to the Uruguayan physician 
Paulina Luisi to the famed Polish scientist Marie Curie.!2 Moreover, they railed 
against the impact of Hollywood and popular fiction on their generation’s cultural 
tastes. “What sort of future awaits Guatemalan youth, especially the women, for to- 
day they are nothing but puppets who care only about their friends, their boyfriends, 
the movie stars, fashion, and dancing. We still have time to be educated, to be worthy 
of something better than just looking pretty,” wrote Graciela Rodriguez Lopez, 
Rosa’s sister. Indeed, she would go so far as to characterize such cheap amusements 
as “Westerners’ opium.” !% 

The members of la Sociedad Gabriela Mistral also targeted their mothers’ gener- 
ation, those “useless women” caught up in society soirees and petty intrigue: “women 
gossip with our mouths... with our thoughts, with our eyelashes, with our hands, 
and even with our feet.”!4 Rosa Rodriguez Lopez leveled even harsher criticism in 
the pages of E/ Imparcial for all to read: “These are mothers by name only, for they 
have no conscience of their maternal condition. How many of them abandon their 
children to stupid servants for a life of frivolity or laziness?” For the Rodriguez 
Lépez sisters, these observations struck home. In an interview later in life, Rosa 
remembered her father as “a real person,” but her mother as “a peacock” who never 
emerged from her boudoir until eleven o’clock in the morning.!5 

To promote “The Educated Woman,” the members of la Sociedad opened a 
small library filled with classic literary texts that would instruct and inspire. “La 
Sociedad Gabriela Mistral aims to educate the woman, to train her so that she can 
take part in the great game of life. Why should there exist an educational difference 
between women and men?”!° To prepare themselves for “the world and the house- 
hold,” women should have knowledge of proper grammar, literature, and foreign lan- 
guages, as well as child development and “hygiene” (an umbrella term that included 
sex education). On a more abstract level, education would “purify” women and make 
them companions, not objects or property, of men.!7 

As young adult women, they understood the potential impact of their transgres- 


" R. Rodriguez Lopez, “La necesidad del feminismo en el orientaciones para la mujer gua- 
temalteca”; Graciela Rodriguez Lopez, “La mujer y la ciencia,” Vida, J anuary 23, 1926. Incomplete cop- 
ies of El Imparcial and Vida are housed at the Biblioteca Nacional de Guatemala. Importantly, while the 
1920s mark the “doldrums” for women’s rights in the United States, on a global stage, women from Latin 
America, India, and the Middle East were at the forefront of truly transnational exchanges facilitated by 
the League of Nations. See Ellen Carol DuBois, There Are No Waves: International Feminist Flows from 
1923 through 1950 (forthcoming). 

8 Graciela Rodriguez Lopez, “La falta de cultura intelectual entre la gente bien de Guatemala,” 
Vida, January 30, 1926. 

'* Marta Josefina Herrera, “Civilicemonos,” Vida, December 191925. 

®R. Rodriguez Lopez, “La necesidad del feminismo en el orientaciones para la mujer gua- 
temalteca”; Luisa Moreno, interview by author, July 27, 1978. Their barbs against their mothers’ genera- 
tion clearly differentiate them from their counterparts in other Latin American nations and the world. 

16 G. Rodriguez Lopez, “La falta de cultura intelectual entre la gente bien de Guatemala.” 
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Sive writings and responded to criticism that their activities might decrease their 
value on the marriage market. In the words of Josefina Saravia, “I firmly believe that 
a man will never attain relative happiness . . . unless he is next to a well-educated 
woman of very strong moral convictions.” And with confidence, she predicted that 
“every special woman, morally and intellectually, will find her corresponding kind of 
man.”'® Cloaking their efforts in a rebozo of enlightened motherhood, these young 
feminists emphasized the value of education from literature to child development as 
essential to creating “noble citizens for the homeland.”!9 

Fusing maternalism and feminism, Sociedad members claimed and valorized 
their place and their obligations as well-educated women. Perhaps with a twist of 
irony, daughters of ladino coffee planters, men who ushered in a “caffeinated mod- 
ernism,” would themselves gravitate toward a tangible imaginary of a benevolent 
modern state where properly educated women as citizen-mothers would exercise 
considerable moral authority for their children’s welfare and for national progress.” 
Such a vision was not new, but it reverberated throughout Latin America. 

What role would “proletarian women” play in this bourgeois feminist future? Here 
is where Sociedad members made their boldest statements. In addressing the deplor- 
able conditions of the poor, they blamed the state: “It is the Government’s obligation, 
the same moral and material obligation that a father has with regard to his sons, to 
deal with the progress and culture of its people.”?! Moreover, workers should be paid 
a living wage. These were strong claims coming from a very privileged group whose 
words dripped with a sense of responsibility to the less fortunate. While urging the 
government to provide instruction in nutrition and sanitation, they also called for 
greater access to education for proletarian women and expressed a “passionate desire” 
to do their part. Recognizing the importance of vocational training, la Sociedad Gabri- 
ela Mistral began a small-scale secretarial school that would prepare women “for busi- 
ness employment, the new cutting edge in Guatemala.” Classic books and clerical 
work were two avenues for moral uplift, social equality, and national progress.” 

Calling for “the destruction of all social prejudices, of all absurd fanaticism,” 
Rosa Rodriguez Lopez understood that the fates of rich and poor women were inex- 
tricably related. Blaming “ignorance” for women’s slavery, she launched biting 


18 Josefina Saravia E., “; Puede la mujer participar en los nuevos campos del trabajo social sin dejar 
de conservar por ello la esperitualidad y attractivos peculiares de su sexo?,” Vida, January 9, 1926. 

19 Herrera, “Civilicemonos,” including quote; Casatis Arzu, “Las redes teosdficas de mujeres en 
Guatemala,” 232—233.The influences of Southern Cone feminists seem striking in these writings, espe- 
cially the work of Uruguayan feminist and health reformer Paulina Luisi. Asuncién Lavrin, Women, Fem- 
inism, and Social Change in Argentina, Chile, and Uruguay, 1890-1940 (Lincoln, Nebr., 1995). 

20 For the larger context, see Francesca Miller, Latin American Women and the Search for Social Jus- 
tice (Hanover, N.H., 1991), especially chap. 4, “Feminism and Social Motherhood, 1890-1938.” K. Lynn 
Stoner, From the House to the Streets: The Cuban Women’s Movement for Legal Reform, 1898-1940 (Dur- 
ham, N.C., 1991); Lavrin, Women, Feminism, and Social Change in Argentina, Chile, and Uruguay. Greg 
Grandin, Deborah T. Levenson, and Elizabeth Oglesby coined the term “caffeinated modernism” in The 
Guatemala Reader: History, Culture, and Politics (Durham, N.C., 2011), 107. It is not inconceivable that a 
few of the members of la Sociedad had participated as children in the academic competitions associated 
with the Minerva festivals of the 1900s. See Catherine Rendon, “Magical Modernism,” ibid., 162-166. 
The term /adino means an individual not of indigenous background or a Hispanicized native. 

21 Magda Mabarak, “Por la mujer del pueblo,” Vida, January 2, 1926. 

22 Tbid.; “Escuela feminina de artes y oficios empeno de la Sociedad G. Mistral,” El Imparcial, April 
12, 1926; Harms, “Imagining a Place for Themselves,” 102. Quotes from Mabarak, “Por la mujer del 
pueblo,” and Harms, “Imagining a Place for Themselves,” 102. 
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critiques of the double standard and predatory men (“ravenous wolves”). In her es- 
say “The Problem of the Fallen Woman,” she notes how “the glitter of jewelry” or 
“the wonders of love” could seduce an “ordinary” woman, while “gold also works as 
a discreet shield for the prostitution of elite women.” In calling for compassion, Rosa 
viewed meaningful employment or “the temple of work” as critical to Guatemala’s 
advancement. In a rare display of essentialism, she dismissed “that so-called 
practical feminism of the North American woman, which would be inappropriate to 
our... romantic race.” She believed that Guatemalan women did not yet possess the 
education required for suffrage. Yet, in the same breath, she called for “the abolition 
of the woman’s “inferiority,” asserting that women were as “worthy and capable” as 
men, and they deserved “justice and political and social equality.”25 This tension be- 
tween the ideal woman and the women they knew runs throughout the writings of 
these feminists. As self-anointed leaders, la Sociedad’s young women drew upon 
their rare capacious education to exhort, to uplift, and to dream. 

La Sociedad Gabriela Mistral existed for at most two years, reaching its zenith of 
activism within its first six months. When its charismatic president abruptly left for the 
cultural and intellectual lights of Mexico City in 1926, the group began to flounder. As 
Guatemala’s first explicitly feminist organization, la Sociedad had brought issues of 
women’s rights, economic disparities, and racial prejudice to the pages of the national 
newspaper. Through petitions and informal lobbying, members had played a part in 
opening up, albeit ever so slightly, educational opportunities for women, with Rosa 
herself scheduled to enter the university before her departure. More importantly, 
some members of la Sociedad, including Rosa’s sister Graciela, would emerge after 
the 1944 revolution to expand on what they had started as young adults. Indeed, two 
years later, women in Guatemala gained the right to vote. In a 1949 interview, Graciela 
reflected on the decline of la Sociedad Gabriela Mistral, explaining that after the initial 
burst of enthusiasm, many of its young members lost interest and “the society simply 
quietly faded away.”° There are several layers of meaning one can read into that sim- 
ple statement. First, as adolescents, they grew impatient for results, perhaps in their 
privilege not recognizing that reform rarely occurs overnight. Also, they did not antici- 
pate the level of criticism they would receive from educated elite men, who they had 
assumed would be their allies. It was one thing for the men of “la generacion de 1920” 
to encourage women to become more well read, but quite another to support their 
budding aspirations of social and political equality. Indeed, these feminists, like their 
counterparts in other parts of Latin America, went out of their way to assure their 
readers that they were not (in Rosa’s words) “smug women of letters” or “mannish 
suffragists.”2” Perhaps, too, their resolve buckled under familial or political pressures 

3 R. Rodriguez Lopez, “La mujer culta.” 

** Rosa Rodriguez Lopez, “El problema de la mujer caida,” Vida, February 27, 1926. 


* R. Rodriguez Lopez, “La mujer culta.” Though a self-styled modern woman, Rosa Rodriguez 
Lopez invokes a nineteenth-century cliché with the phrase “romantic race.” 

*° Harms, “Imagining a Place for Themselves,” 104-107, chap. 6; Moreno interview, July 27, 1978; 
Moreno interview, August 3, 1984; Patricia Harms, e-mail to author, April 5, 2004; Azul, September— 
October 1949, as quoted in Harms, “Imagining a Place for Themselves,” 104. 

27 R. Rodriguez Lopez, “La mujer culta,” including quote; Saravia E., “Puede la mujer”; Harms, 
“Imagining a Place for Themselves,” 102-103. The influential intellectual Epaminondas Quintana bluntly 
asked, “Now tell me, women, if you have a single reason to be jealous of men. Tell me if your unique 
and sublime mission is not that of giving to mankind another Muhammad, another Jesus Christ, a 
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given their pronouncements on poverty and government culpability. Catholic priests 
no doubt looked askance at the not so lightly veiled anticlerical observations that 
cropped up in their published essays. In addition, the organization did not appear to 
replenish its membership, relying solely on a tight cadre of friends. Nevertheless, la 
Sociedad Gabriela Mistral laid the foundation for future work. 

Why did Rosa Rodriguez Lopez leave, especially when her goal of a college edu- 
cation in Guatemala was within her grasp? Despite her youthful activism, she under- 
stood her family’s place in Guatemalan society; its cultural and class expectations 
weighed heavily on her own future. When one of her siblings married, her father had 
the fountain in the family compound filled with expensive Veuve Clicquot cham- 
pagne. For Rosa, there was no retreat, no returning to the life she had so passion- 
ately critiqued. But her departure was more than an act of rebellion; she sought to 
pursue her gifts as an intellectual and poet in Mexico City. Motivation aside, travel- 
ing unchaperoned was a radical act that would mark her as a prodigal daughter for 
the remainder of her life. One admirer considered her a bright light in women’s liter- 
ature both in her home country and throughout Latin America, even comparing her 
with Gabriela Mistral. Like most writers, Rodriguez Lopez treasured her good re- 
views, and throughout her many journeys, she kept a small bundle of news clippings 
and correspondence. On the occasion of her twenty-first birthday, one newspaper ar- 
ticle made reference to her beauty, poetry, and vanguard feminism.”8 

In the course of her transnational feminist journey, Rosa Rodriguez Lopez would 
invent and then reinvent herself. A decade after leaving Guatemala, she would take 
Luisa Moreno as her professional name as she fashioned a new persona. In doing so, 
she conjugated her identity. Conjugating one’s identity entails a self-reflexive and 
purposeful invention or inflection of one’s sense of self, taking into account such con- 
structions as race, class, culture, language, and gender. Simply put, Rosa made strate- 
gic choices regarding her class and ethnic identification in order to facilitate her life’s 
work as a trade union and civil rights advocate. With her light skin, education, and 
flawless English, she could have “passed” as a white woman of ambiguous heritage. 
Instead, she took a very risky job as a trade union organizer working with African 
Americans and Latinos in the anti-union Jim Crow South.”° Rosa Rodriguez Lopez 
was a woman of privilege; Luisa Moreno was a woman of the people. 


Mahatma Gandhi .. .‘or an Einstein.” Epaminondas Quintana, “Trascendenica de la puericultura en la 
educacion de la mujer guatemalteca,” E/ Imparcial, January 16, 1926. 

28 Ruiz, “Of Poetics and Politics,” 30; letter from unknown sender to Rosa Rodriguez Lopez, Octo- 
ber 23, 1927 (in author’s possession); Marco Augusto Recinos, “El vendedor de cocuyos,” Almamérica, 
n.d. (in author’s possession); “Cumpleafios” (unidentified news clipping, ca. August 30, 1928). 

29 Moreno interview, August 3, 1984; Moreno, interview, August 5, 1976; and interview with Luisa 
Moreno, August 12-13, 1977, conducted by Albert Camarillo. This concept of conjugating identities de- 
rives from interviews with Luisa Moreno and her daughter Mytyl Glomboske, as well as my reading of 
the scholarship of Rebecca Lester, Michael Kearney, Chela Sandoval, Stuart Hall, Paula Moya, and Ra- 
m6n Gutiérrez. I also thank my colleagues in the University of California Humanities Research Institute 
“Reshaping the Americas” Residency Group (Spring 2002). Moreno’s transformation occurred in an en- 
vironment that was marked by an element of danger. The Ku Klux Klan in Tampa had murdered a labor 
sympathizer shortly before she arrived. And in “On the Road,” one of her few surviving poems in En- 
glish, Moreno addressed the exploitation of African American workers in the American South. (Unpub- 
lished poem in author’s possession.) To close friends she remained “Rosa,” and by identifying myself as 
a friend of Rosa’s (not Luisa’s), I created an almost instant rapport with her colleagues in the labor 
movement whom I interviewed. 
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Wuite Moreno’s work As a labor leader echoed the legacy of Luisa Capetillo, Cape- 
tillo’s “anarcho-feminism,” rooted in the politics of the body, could not be repli- 
cated.3? For Capetillo, women’s autonomous control over their bodies was essential 
for liberation. In Mi opinion she argued that “women get married only to follow the 
custom. And men do so to have a helper or a slave.”3! Quoting French feminist 
Madeleine Vernet, she wrote: “The slave can never love the master.”*? In her 
utopian view, men and women would come together as virgins and establish loving, 
committed relationships without the sanction of church or state. Perhaps her parents’ 
example influenced her thinking, which was also in line with her anarchism. Nancy 
Hewitt offers another explanation: that Capetillo’s disappointment with Manuel 
Ledesma “fueled her critique of traditional . . . marriage, motherhood, and family.”*? 
Indeed, in a letter written to Ledesma a decade later, she reveals her “yearning” for 
him, which she said “destroyed my illusions, and cruelly mortified me, beset by desire 
to have .. . the one who made life bloom in me, sprouting into two souls, product of 
my spontaneous love without fetters.” Speaking from her own experiences, Capetillo 
claimed that women were ultimately responsible for their own happiness.*4 

By turns feminist manifesto and advice manual, Mi opinion has a cadence remi- 
niscent of nineteenth-century prescriptive literature, in which scenarios are presented 
and guidelines for behavior offered—gendered parables, so to speak. If a woman has 
a neglectful spouse, for example, and “in her solitude” she finds comfort in the arms 
of another man, she should not be blamed or punished for “following her natural im- 
pulses.”35 Though Capetillo did not always practice what she preached, she warned 
women about getting involved with a man “who is in a committed relationship, with- 
out demanding that he . . . give up his wife or lover.” With a dash of melodrama, she 
continued, “if this wife . .. does not want to leave him, she will have to admit . . . that 
her husband has another woman, because she cannot force him to love her if she has 
not had the charm or persuasiveness to keep him herself.”3° This latter statement 
seems rather uncharitable and not very feminist, even bordering on conventionality. 
It also seems a bit self-serving, given her own relationship with a married lover. 
Indeed, Capetillo’s pronouncements on free love did not extend to same-sex relation- 
ships, which she deemed “criminal, odious, and shameful against nature.”3”7 These 
blind spots in her writings notwithstanding, we cannot discount her courageous 
stands against women’s exploitation across all facets of their lives. 

Demonstrating a level of pragmatism, Capetillo also endorsed reforms familiar to 
feminists across the hemisphere, including women’s suffrage, protective legislation, 
and temperance. She broke with other anarchists, such as Emma Goldman, in her 
support of suffrage. Her experiences as a labor leader seem to have steeled her con- 

30 Lisa Sanchez Gonzalez, “Luisa Capetillo: An Anarcho-Feminist Pionera in the Mainland Puerto 
Rican Narrative/Political Tradition,” in Erlinda Gonzales-Berry and Chuck Tatum, eds., Recovering the 
U. S. Hispanic Literary Heritage, Vol. IT (Houston, Tex., 1996), 148-167. 

ns Mi opinion sobre las libertades, derechos y deberes de la mujer, 25. 

33 Howe uisa Capetillo,” 122. 

‘ ee Mi opinion sobre las libertades, derechos y deberes de la mujer, 8, quote from 124. 

36 Tid., 17. 


*7 Ibid., 28. Capetillo’s sentiments about same-sex love mirrored such prejudice across Latin 
America. 
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viction that women would join their compajieros as workers and vote in the interests 
of their class, not their gender. Like most feminists of her day, she put her faith in an 
“enlightened,” educated motherhood as the foundation for social progress. In addi- 
tion to hygiene, women should have a thorough knowledge of “Physiology, Geology, 
Geography, Chemistry, Physics, Astronomy, Engineering, Agriculture, Geometry, 
History, Music, and Painting.”*® Yet Capetillo emphasized that someone could “be 
learned but not educated.” In her words, a proper education extended to “cultivating 
patience, tolerance, [and] a sweet disposition.” In seeking feminine perfection, she 
even offered beauty advice: “Women must strive by all natural methods to become 
more beautiful, but it must be a true beauty . . . achieved by a healthy diet, without 
eating meat or drinking alcoholic beverages, by practicing gymnastics, and taking 
walks in the open air.” Like the young feminists of la Sociedad Gabriela Mistral, 
Capetillo rebuked women who indulged in conspicuous consumption, describing one 
apocryphal figure as “so loaded with bracelets and lace that she looks like a ba- 
zaar.”° 

Close readings of selected passages in Mi opinion, however, should not over- 
shadow Capetillo’s commitment to proletarian revolution based on anarchist princi- 
ples. As a grassroots activist, she encouraged working-class men to accept women 
into their ranks as full partners in the struggle against exploitation. Both Luisa Cape- 
tillo and later Luisa Moreno believed in the dignity of the working poor, who by their 
labor enriched the wealthy. In her only surviving speech, “Caravans of Sorrow” 
(1940), Moreno spoke passionately about the rights of Mexican immigrant workers: 


Long before the “grapes of wrath” had ripened in California’s vineyards, a people lived on 
highways, under trees or tents, in shacks or railroad sections, picking crops—cotton, fruits, 
vegetables—cultivating sugar beets, building railroads and dams, making a barren land 
fertile for new crops and greater riches . .. These people are not aliens. They have contrib- 
uted their endurance, sacrifices, youth, and labor to the Southwest. Indirectly, they have 
paid more taxes than all the stockholders of California’s industrialized agriculture, the 
sugar beet companies and the large cotton interests that operate or have operated with 
the labor of Mexican workers.*° 


Shades of Luisa Capetillo, who thirty years before had penned the following lines: 


Don’t beg, you destitute workers, you victims of . . . exploitation; exploited by political par- 
ties, by religions, by commerce, you are the eternal mine, from which the bourgeoisie and 
the religions extract enormous treasures.*! 


Fiercely anticlerical, Luisa Capetillo imagined a world where “[c]hurches can be- 
come schools and libraries. And the worthy images in them will be consigned to mu- 
seums.” Without class distinctions, society would reject nationalism and the state 
(“the absurd and idolatrous respect shown to governments”). She continued: “The 
religious ideal to be established in the schools will be brotherhood as supreme law, 


38 Hewitt, “Luisa Capetillo,” 126; Capetillo, Mi opinion sobre las libertades, derechos y deberes de la 
mujer, 15. 

39 Thid., 8-9, 15. 

40 Luisa Moreno, “Caravans of Sorrow: Noncitizen Americans of the Southwest,” in David G. Gu- 
tiérrez, ed., Between Two Worlds: Mexican Immigration in the United States (Wilmington, Del., 1996), 
119-123, quotes from 120, 122. 

41 Capetillo, Mi opinion sobre las libertades, derechos y deberes de la mujer, 87. 
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regardless of national boundaries or divisions of race, color, or language.”*? Femi- 
nism would play a vital role in such a revolution, and Capetillo set the stage not just 
on the shop floor or at home, but within the individual: “The woman who feels 
wounded in her rights, liberties, and womanhood has to recompose and reclaim her- 
self, change her situation, no matter how high the cost.” 

Scholars have disagreed on the reception of Capetillo and her writings during her 
lifetime. Eileen Suarez Findlay characterizes her as a lone wolf who routinely alien- 
ated multiple constituencies: working-class women, middle-class feminists, and her 
male union colleagues: “Despite her call for women’s alliances, judgment seems to 
have come more easily to Luisa Capetillo than did empathy.” Calling women idiots, 
slaves, or just plain stupid because they remained in unhappy marriages out of eco- 
nomic necessity and social convention certainly did not further her cause. Suarez 
Findlay asserts that Capetillo “fought an extremely steep uphill battle” in her daring 
feminist campaign. She astutely points out the fears of proletarian women, who be- 
lieved that without marriage, men would feel fewer obligations toward their chil- 
dren.** Two further points accounted for the skepticism Capetillo encountered 
among the women she organized. First, most working women wanted a measure of 
respectability, to be viewed as gente decente (decent people), and raising children 
alone would taint such standing. Second, the power of religion in influencing Latina 
worldviews cannot be underplayed given the vital role that Catholicism played in 
women’s daily lives, from home altars to church clubs. 

Cavils aside, Luisa Capetillo had exceptional gifts as a labor leader, and as schol- 
ars Félix Matos Rodriguez, Nancy Hewitt, and Ivette Rivera-Giusti emphasize, she 
inspired a generation of Latina feminist union organizers, with perhaps more than 
twenty women having followed in her footsteps. According to Hewitt, Capetillo 
proved “the lynchpin in a vast network of Latina anarchist and socialist feminists 
who sought to advance the interests of workers and women internationally.” Matos 
Rodriguez places her legacy on a philosophical level: “Mi opinion shows that Cape- 
tillo as an author was convinced of the power of humanistic thought—in her case 
based on anarchism and feminism—as an effective tool to bring about change in the 
world.” Capetillo’s impact as a labor organizer and writer reached beyond Latino 
communities in Puerto Rico, the Caribbean, and the eastern United States. A year 
before her death, one of her essays appeared alongside those of more familiar radi- 
cals Emma Goldman and Rosa Luxemburg in a feminist collection from Argentina, 
Voces de Liberacion.* 


WITH ALL OF THEIR TENSIONS, the writings of Luisa Moreno and Luisa Capetillo reveal 
a thirst for women’s equality. Well-educated, las dos Luisas placed their faith in an 


* Tbid., 98, 119. 

eo bidels3 

“ Eileen J. Suarez Findlay, Imposing Decency: The Politics of Sexuality and Race in Puerto Rico, 
1870-1920 (Durham, N.C., 2000), 164-165, quotes from 165. 

** Hewitt, “Luisa Capetillo,” 133; Félix Matos Rodriguez, “Introduction,” in Capetillo, Mi opinion 
sobre las libertades, derechos y deberes de la mujer, vii-li, here xxii, xliv; Matos Rodriguez, “Capetillo, 
Luisa,” in Vicki L. Ruiz and Virginia Sanchez Korrol, eds., Latinas in the United States: A Historical 
Encyclopedia (Bloomington, Ind., 2006), 119; Voces de Liberacion (Buenos Aires, 1921). 
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enlightened womanhood for either national progress or proletarian revolution. In 
their writings, they valorized motherhood, but they themselves did not practice what 
they preached. By the time she published Mi opinién, Capetillo had lived apart from 
her older children for ten years, while Rosa Rodriguez Lépez and her peers waxed 
poetically (and presumptuously) about maternal duties purely in the abstract, given 
their own positionality as sheltered adolescents. As an organizer who was always on 
the move, Moreno was an absentee parent throughout most of her daughter’s child- 
hood. Exile, whether forced or self-imposed, figured prominently in the two women’s 
life scripts. While Capetillo integrated her writings within her world as an organizer, 
Moreno compartmentalized her life, believing that her poetry and feminist essays be- 
longed to her adolescent past. As she fostered women’s rank-and-file leadership and 
incorporated their issues at the bargaining table, she practiced a labor citizen model, 
a feminism grounded in their experiences rather than hers. Perhaps she understood 
that as the youthful Rosa Rodriguez Lopez, she had borne much of the responsibility 
for the demise of la Sociedad Gabriela Mistral, but as Luisa Moreno, she no longer 
placed herself front and center, preferring a team approach that downplayed her 
own contributions. In her words, “One person can’t do anything; it’s only with others 
that things are accomplished.’’*° 

Luisa Capetillo certainly fits within a decolonial imaginary as defined by such 
scholars as Emma Pérez, Alicia Camacho Schmidt, and Patricia Schechter. Indeed, 
the fiercely anticolonialist Capetillo challenged “the dominant ordering schemas of 
modern society, especially the binaries of colonizer/subaltern and citizen/alien,” 
writes Schechter, who further elaborates that “the decolonial can name resistance to 
racialized categories of state and empire.”47 The young women of la Sociedad Gabri- 
ela Mistral fall outside of this decolonial paradigm, but within the constraints of 
1920s Guatemala, their pronouncements were quite radical. In interviews given later 
in life, Luisa Moreno underscored her feminist identity as a leader in la Sociedad, 
but claimed that she did not consider herself “political” during her youth in the capi- 
tal cities of Guatemala and Mexico. In the United States, her advocacy for the rights 
of workers, especially immigrants, certainly challenged the state, a fact that was not 
lost on the Immigration and Naturalization Service, which began tracking her move- 
ments in the late 1930s because of her work as a labor leader, a civil rights activist, 
and for a time a member of the Communist Party. In preparing for her deportation 
hearings, which resulted in her departure from the United States in 1950, Moreno 
clearly articulated her own legacy: “They can talk about deporting me . . . but they 
can never deport the people that I’ve worked with and with whom things were ac- 
complished for the benefit of hundreds of thousands of workers—things that can 
never be destroyed.”*® 

Though they shared a common vision of labor empowerment and gender equal- 


46 Moreno interview, August 12-13, 1977; Moreno interview, August 3, 1984. 

47 Schechter, Exploring the Decolonial Imaginary, 4. 

48 Pérez, The Decolonial Imaginary, 5-7; Schmidt Camacho, Migrant Imaginaries, 12-17; “The Case 
of Luisa Moreno Bemis,” Labor Committee for Luisa Moreno Bemis pamphlet (in author’s possession); 
Steve Murdoch, “A Question of Deportation,” Our Times, September 9, 1949, Robert W. Kenny Papers, 
box 7, file 53, Southern California Library for Social Studies and Research, Los Angeles, Calif. Steve 
Murdoch was a San Francisco-based labor journalist who wrote for local labor periodicals like Our 
Times. 
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Ficure 1: Luisa Capetillo in man’s attire, ca. 1919. 
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Ficure 2: A woodcut illustration from “The Case of Luisa Moreno Bemis.” Labor Committee for Luisa Moreno 
Bemis pamphlet (in author’s possession). 


ity, Capetillo and Moreno embodied divergent styles of self-representation. Cape- 
tillo, whether as an act of camouflage or as a deliberate political statement, at times 
wore men’s clothing. Her bold pronouncements were thus not limited to her words 
and deeds, but also found expression in her public appearance. In contrast, Moreno 
could never quite escape her upbringing, as reflected by the terms cannery workers 
used in referring to her (“a real lady,” “a classy dame”), which suggest a cosmopoli- 
tan bearing. A romantic woodcut depicts Moreno in action—carrying union leaflets 
into the fields, she sports a fashionable, immaculately coifed hairstyle, a business 
dress, and kitten heels. More than a selfless labor heroine, Luisa Moreno was above 
all an elegant radical.*° 

In No Turning Back: The History of Feminism and the Future of Women, Estelle 
Freedman breaks through the familiar episodic approach to women’s activism, one 
defined and confined by region or temporal period, by her deliberate global framing 
of issues and her construction of thematic cross-cutting conversations. Conceptualiz- 
ing feminism as circuits of knowledge resulting in generative connections as well as 
fissures opens up the field in exciting, creative ways. “Historically, Latin American 
feminists have also had ties with other cultures that served as inspirational beacons,” 
explained the distinguished historian Asuncion Lavrin. “Latin American feminists 
developed a strong vocation for internationalism, not only as an intellectual orienta- 
tion, but as a validation of their aspirations for a political and juridical personality.”°° 
Though they worked outside of established Pan-American and pan-Latin American 


49 Carmen Bernal Escobar, interview by author, June 15, 1986; Lucio Bernabé, interview by Patricia 


Zavella and the author, August 29, 1980. 
50 Asuncion Lavrin, “International Feminisms: Latin American Alternatives,” Gender and History 10, 
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feminist networks, these two radical intellectuals were influenced, nonetheless, by 
these international circuits, especially by the feminist writings and deeds emanating 
from (or filtered through) the Américas. They framed their advocacy in their own cir- 
cumstances and in their hopes. Luisa Capetillo and Luisa Moreno are powerful ex- 
amples of the many Latina transnational feminists who have contributed to a more 
expansive view of gender equality on a global stage.*! 

Looking to the past to inform our present and future—what the late Peggy Pas- 
coe referred to as the conversational nature of history—is a time-honored feminist 
tradition. Despite belonging to the largest racial/ethnic group in the United States 
with a history dating back to the 1500s, Latina narratives barely appear in the histo- 
riographical register. Over the past thirty years, I have felt privileged to belong to an 
ever-growing number of scholars involved in this reclamation and reinterpretation of 
the past. Pushing beyond the nation-state, trans-hemispheric perspectives offer a ful- 
ler recounting of Latina feminist traditions. In the words of Rosa Rodriguez Lopez 
(aka Luisa Moreno), “[I]f we kept searching, we could find an extensive list of auda- 
cious and determined feminists .. . We could see them planting seeds on stones, the 
same seeds that have today flourished and will tomorrow give the world the sweet- 
ness of its perfect fruit.”>? 

>! Estelle B. Freedman, No Turning Back: The History of Feminism and the Future of Women (New 
York, 2002); DuBois, There Are No Waves; Merino, “Martha Vergara, Popular-Front Pan-American 
Feminism and the Transnational Struggle for Working Women’s Rights in the 1930s.” 

>? Peggy Pascoe, Relations of Rescue: The Search for Female Moral Authority in the American West, 


1874-1939 (New York, 1990), xxiii; R. Rodriguez Lopez, “La necesidad del feminismo en el orienta- 
ciones para la mujer guatemalteca.” 
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The Art of Claiming: Possession and Resistance in 
Early Modern Asia 





ADAM CLULOW 


WHEN ABEL TASMAN SET OFF ON HIS voyage to discover the fabled Zuijdlandt, or 
South Land, he carried with him instructions to take possession of “all continents 
and islands which you should discover, call at or set foot on.”! These typically confi- 
dent directives encapsulate the key act of European expansion: the claim to posses- 
sion over distant territories. Stepping ashore, frequently without pausing for 
reconnaissance or negotiation, Europeans proceeded to lay claim to lands and peo- 
ple. This was not done, at least in the first place, by applying force (although the 
threat of force was always present), but by appealing to a standard of justice capable 
of converting sometimes fantastical aspirations to dominion into legal fact.2 And 
these standards were predictably easy to reach. Tasman’s instructions stipulated that 
he could take possession of populated lands by means of three equally straightfor- 
ward methods: inducing local people to hand over “a small tree planted in a little 
earth,” setting up a stone in their territory, or simply erecting a flag. Other Euro- 
pean representatives deployed an array of commensurate mechanisms that were 
united only by their capacity to be shaped to fit colonial resources and interests. 
Although such claims could work to remake the political landscape, they were 
not necessarily legible to those most directly affected by them. In an influential 1995 
work that encompassed the claiming practices of every major European power, Patri- 
cia Seed argued that different groups of Europeans made use of distinctive tech- 
niques of possession: “Englishmen held that they acquired rights to the New World 


Part of this research was funded by an Australian Research Council Discovery Early Career Researcher 
Award and by the Fung Global Fellows Program at Princeton University. I would like to thank Michael 
Gordin, Helder De Schutter, David Kiwuwa, Priti Mishra, Brigitte Rath, and Ying Ying Tan for their sup- 
port and suggestions. I am especially grateful to Michael Laffan and Saarah Jappie for their help with 
Malay translations, to the AHR’s editors and anonymous readers for their tremendously useful comments, 
and to Martine van Ittersum, whose own work on the Banda Islands serves as a model for VOC scholar- 
ship, for her many insights. Part of this article was presented at Princeton University and the University of 
New South Wales, and I benefited enormously from the many suggestions and comments I received. At 
Monash, Bain Attwood, Leah Garrett, and the members of my research group read and greatly improved 
early drafts. 


1 R, Posthumus-Meyjes, ed., De reizen van Abel Janszoon Tasman en Franchoys Jacobszoon Visscher 
ter nadere ontdekking van het Zuidland in 1642/3 en 1644 (The Hague, 1919), 153. 

2 James Sheehan perfectly sums up the nature of a claim when he writes that it “is neither a request 
nor a demand... To make a claim is to appeal to some standard of justice, some sort of right, but it is 
also to assert a willingness to back up this appeal with some sort of action.” Sheehan, “The Problem of 
Sovereignty in European History,” American Historical Review 111, no. 1 (February 2006): 1-15, here 3. 

3 Posthumus-Meyjes, De reizen van Abel Janszoon Tasman, 153. 
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by physical objects, Frenchmen by gestures, Spaniards by speech, Portuguese by 
numbers, Dutch by description.”* Given these differences, such claims were, Seed ar- 
gued, essentially incomprehensible to anyone who did not share the same language, 
culture, or legal traditions.5 In other words, the acts of possession performed by one 
European nation could not be understood by the representatives of another, let 
alone by local observers. The result of Seed’s work, which assumes that claims to pos- 
session were fenced in by high walls, has been to dramatically reduce the arc of po- 
tential responses by eliminating any possibility of tunneling into a claim and 
disrupting it from within. Instead, what might be thought of as the closed loop ap- 
proach takes as its starting point that individual European groups were talking only 
and exclusively to themselves, leaving anyone else with just two possible recourses: 
passive acceptance or armed resistance. 

In recent years, Seed’s argument has been productively challenged. Lauren Ben- 
ton and Benjamin Straumann rejected the suggestion that European claims did not 
speak to each other by identifying a shared repertoire of claiming that was employed 
by different European empires.® Other scholars have started to look at the ways in 
which indigenous groups reacted to European claims of possession and the possibil- 
ity of what can broadly be termed legal resistance, that is, the capacity of local inhabi- 
tants to mobilize legal claims in opposition to European incursions. The most 
important study in this regard is a 2012 collection, Native Claims: Indigenous Law 
against Empire, 1500-1920, which illuminates the diverse ways in which indigenous 
peoples “not only (physically) fought back but argued back” by considering petitions, 
lawsuits, and the panoply of other legal instruments that were deployed in response 
to European claims.’ 

While works such as Native Claims have unsettled any notion of a closed loop, 
they are limited by a consistent focus on the Americas as the key site of European ex- 
pansion in the early modern world.® The result is that we know comparatively little 
about how Europeans actually claimed territory in other parts of the world, and even 
less about legal resistance to these claims.? Consider, for example, another site of Eu- 
ropean expansion: early modern Asia. While there was no equivalent here to the ex- 
pansive claims made by Columbus and his successors in the Western Hemisphere, 
European mariners did stage their own ceremonies of possession across this region, 
claiming dominion over maritime hubs such as Goa, Melaka, and Taiwan, spice- 

* Patricia Seed, Ceremonies of Possession in Europe’s Conquest of the New World, 1492-1640 (Cam- 
bridge, 1995), 179. 

> Ibid., 9-13. 

° Lauren Benton and Benjamin Straumann, “Acquiring Empire by Law: From Roman Doctrine to 
Early Modern European Practice,” Law and History Review 28, no. 1 (2010): 1-38, here 31. 


7 Duncan Ivison, “Afterword: The Normative Force of the Past,” in Saliha Belmessous, ed., Native 
ae Indigenous Law against Empire, 1500-1920 (Oxford, 2012), 248-258, here 249, emphasis in the 
original. 

* Of the six chapters in Native Claims that focus on the period from 1500 to 1800, five examine the 
American continents. 

° This is now beginning to change with the publication of groundbreaking work by Peter Borschberg 
and Martine van Ittersum on the Dutch, and by Anténio Vasconcelos de Saldanha on the Portuguese. 
Borschberg, Hugo Grotius, the Portuguese and Free Trade in the East Indies (Singapore, 2011); van 
Ittersum, Profit and Principle: Hugo Grotius, Natural Rights Theories and the Rise of Dutch Power in the 
East Indies, 1595-1615 (Leiden, 2006). Antonio Vasconcelos de Saldanha, Justum Imperium: Dos 
Tratados como fundamento do império dos portugueses no Oriente (Macau, 1996). 
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producing islands like the Banda archipelago or Ambon, and a range of other lands 
and territories. Although these areas of sovereign control were minuscule in compar- 
ison to the vast empires established in the Americas, their importance was dispropor- 
tionate to their size, as they provided footholds in the region that steadily expanded 
over time. 

One of the most active claimants was the Dutch East India Company (Veree- 
nigde Oostindische Compagnie or VOC), which was established in 1602 in order to 
break into commercial circuits in Asia. The VOC was a mercantile enterprise primar- 
ily concerned, as its representatives repeatedly insisted, with the business of trade, 
but it also displayed a consistent appetite for territorial acquisition, seeing physical 
control of trading hubs as the swiftest and most secure route to profit.!° Across the 
seventeenth century, and for all its talk of peaceful trade, the Company claimed pos- 
session of diverse territories in South Asia (Ceylon), Southeast Asia (Ambon, the 
Banda Islands, and Batavia), and East Asia (Taiwan). Its propensity to swallow up 
new lands was the product of a potent combination of the expansive powers gifted to 
it in its charter coupled with a string of aggressive governors-general who worked to 
create what one observer described as “a State in the Indies, governed indeed by the 
orders of the company, but otherwise appearing to those nations [around it] like a 
sovereign State.”!! 

The VOC operated across a huge geographical area stretching from the Cape of 
Good Hope to Japan; and depending on where they planted the flag, its representa- 
tives faced very different political realities. Taiwan and the Banda Islands sit at the 
two poles of the VOC experience in Asia. On Taiwan, the Company operated precar- 
iously in the shadow of powerful Asian states, while in the Banda Islands, by con- 
trast, Dutch officials wiped out the local population and replaced them with slaves 
imported to serve a plantation economy. In both cases, the Company justified its 
hold over territory through the use of legal claims, and the resistance that these 
prompted took a variety of forms. The process of looking for counterclaims is a pro- 
ductive one, as it reveals connections between otherwise neglected events or actions 
that cohere to form patterns of legal opposition. Political oddities—an unlikely mis- 
sion or an unexplained letter—begin to emerge as part of a larger configuration that 
stretches across multiple years and includes diverse parties. Put together, these pat- 
terns reveal that legal resistance was the pervasive byproduct of expansion—both in 
sites where the VOC was a marginal interloper and also in those territories where it 
established itself as a formidable colonial master—and that different groups were 
able to mobilize arguments that struck at the heart of the Company’s claims to terri- 
tory. VOC officials who encountered these arguments felt the legal ground shifting 
beneath their feet, often in disconcerting ways, and had no illusions that their argu- 
ments had been understood and turned against them. 

10 Although the Company was in theory a private organization that operated independently from the 
state, in practice the lines between company and state were utterly blurred. State officials occupied key 
leadership positions in the Company, and the VOC was tasked with extending the Dutch Republic’s war 
into Asia. Van Ittersum, Profit and Principle. Kerry Ward, Networks of Empire: Forced Migration in the 
Dutch East India Company (Cambridge, 2008). 


11 The charter can be found in J. A. van der Chijs, Geschiedenis der stichting van de Vereenigde O.I. 
Compagnie (Leiden, 1857). William Temple, The Works of Sir William Temple (London, 1814), 173-174. 
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WHILE THE COMPANY’S INITIAL PUSH in the years after its establishment in 1602 was di- 
rected toward the rich trading environment of Southeast Asia, its ships also moved 
into East Asia, where they came into contact with two very different regional powers, 
Tokugawa Japan and Ming China, one as yet still open to foreign trade, the other 
resolutely barred to newcomers. It quickly became clear that the Company’s fortunes 
depended on gaining access to Chinese commodities such as silk and shipping them 
to the booming port cities of early modern Japan, where they were in huge demand. 
The problem was that Chinese administrators had repeatedly rejected requests for 
trade, and given the military resources of the Ming state, there was no possibility of 
simply occupying a convenient port on the Chinese coast. Dutch officials believed 
that they had at last found the solution in 1622, when their forces began to fortify the 
sparsely populated Penghu or Pescadores Islands, which lay in the Taiwan Strait be- 
tween China and Japan, seemingly outside the influence of the Chinese state. But 
rather than going unnoticed, the establishment of a small fortress on the Penghus 
provoked a fierce response from local commanders based in nearby Fujian, who in- 
sisted that the islands were in fact part of the emperor’s dominion and could not be 
subjected to foreign control. The result was the massing of a large Chinese fleet to 
expel the invaders and restore order. 

Eventually a compromise was reached when the Dutch agreed to retreat to 
nearby Taiwan, which lay, they were assured, “outside the jurisdiction of China” 
(buyten de juridictie van China) and hence was of no concern to Ming authorities.!2 
In 1624, the Company commenced construction of a stronghold, later christened 
Fort Zeelandia, on a sandbank in the Bay of Tayouan, an established maritime hub 
on the west coast of the island.!3 VOC influence quickly spilled over from this thin 
sliver of land to Taiwan proper, and within a few years, Company officials claimed 
that they were in rightful possession of a significant territorial chunk around the bay, 
including several thousand Siraya villagers, the members of a subgroup within the 
larger Taiwanese aboriginal population that occupied the coastal plains spread across 
the southwest of the island.'4 

In the absence of clear instructions from their superiors, who had not anticipated 
the move onto the island, VOC officials on the ground were forced to improvise 
claims to possession.’ These hinged on two arguments that VOC rights over 

7 'W. P. Groeneveldt, De Nederlanders in China, 1601-1624 (The Hague, 1898), 283. 

* The island of Taiwan had many names in this period. It appears in J apanese sources as Takasago 
and in Dutch accounts as Formosa. To further confuse matters, the VOC established its colony at 


Tayouan, now the city of Anping, on the southwestern corner of the island. This discussion focuses on 
the VOC colony in Tayouan rather than on the island as a whole. 

‘* For a comprehensive history of the VOC colony on Taiwan, see Tonio Andrade’s superb study 
How Taiwan Became Chinese: Dutch, Spanish, and Han Colonization in the Seventeenth Century (New 
York, 2008). For a discussion of interactions between the Company and the Siraya population, see Chiu 
Hsin-hui, The Colonial “Civilizing Process” in Dutch Formosa, 1624-1662 (Leiden, 2008). 

Lauren Benton makes a key distinction between claims to possession and claims to occupation 
that is central to understanding VOC arguments. Possession was “based on fact rather than entitlement,” 
with the result that there was no need to prove an absolute right to a particular territory. Rather, claims 
were always relational; that is, the goal was simply to show that one’s claim was stronger than the alterna- 
tive put forward by a competing power. Because of this, many European claims, including those made by 
the Company to Tayouan, were to the more pliable notion of possession rather than to occupation, and 
the clear tendency was to amass as many separate justifications as possible in order to counter potential 


rivals. Benton, “Possessing Empire: Iberian Claims and Interpolity Law,” in Belmessous, Native Claims, 
19-40, here 20-22. 
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Ficure 1: View of Fort Zeelandia on Taiwan. Anonymous, 1644-1646. RP-P-OB-75.470, Rijksmuseum. 


Tayouan had been obtained “through a contract with China and because of the con- 
sent of the inhabitants themselves.”!® The contract with China went back to 1624, 
when the Dutch were ejected from the Penghu Islands. According to the Company’s 
story, the subsequent negotiations had produced a “formal contract” made with rep- 
resentatives of the Chinese state that allowed the Company to take possession of 
Tayouan.!” Not surprisingly, the reality was far more modest; the supposed treaty 
was nothing more than an ad hoc agreement with a local commander that if the 
Dutch retreated to Taiwan, he would encourage Chinese merchants to open trade 
with them there.!8 

The issue of local consent was even murkier. The Dutch claimed that nearby villa- 
gers had enthusiastically welcomed them when they arrived, thereby handing them 
rights to the sandbank on which Fort Zeelandia was constructed. In the words of one 
official, “when we came [to Tayouan] the inhabitants of this land received us in such 


16 Leonard Blussé, “Justus Schouten en de Japanse Gijzeling: Memorabel verhael van den waeren 
oorspronck, voortganck ende nederganck van de wichtige differenten die tusschen de Nederlanders en 
de Japansche natie om den Chineeschen handel ontstaen zijn,” in P. H. D. Leupen, ed., Nederlandse his- 
torische bronnen, vol. 5 (The Hague, 1985), 69-110, here 79. 

17 Frederik Coyett, ‘t Verwaerloosde Formosa, of waerachtig verhael, hoedanigh door verwaerloosinge 
der Nederlanders in Oost-Indien, het eylant Formosa, van den Chinesen Mandorijn, ende zeeroover Coxinja, 
overrompelt, vermeestert, ende ontweldight is geworden (Amsterdam, 1675), pt. 2, 14-15. 

18 The Ming-shi, the official chronicle of the Ming Dynasty, describes the campaign in simple terms 
as a victory over foreign invasion, noting that the Dutch were vanquished and “fled by sea, removing the 
blight of the ocean.” Zhang Tingyu, ed., Mingshi (Beijing, 1974), 264. 
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a welcoming fashion that . . . they permitted us to construct a fort for our protection, 
and hence to take possession of this place [possessie van de plaetsen te nemen].”"” In 
addition to legitimizing the initial occupation, the actions of local residents served, 
Dutch administrators argued, to push out the boundaries of the Company’s sover- 
eignty when they “willingly asked us to protect and shelter their people with our 
strength and authority.” By accepting this protection, these villagers were trans- 
formed into Dutch subjects or onderdanen, and their lands were brought into an 
ever-expanding area of VOC dominion.” Predictably, this version of events glossed 
over the complexities of the relationship between the Dutch and the Siraya, who 
switched back and forth between an embrace of Fort Zeelandia as a useful ally and a 
violent rejection of its expanding influence. 

Beginning in 1625, Dutch officials proceeded to tighten their grip over the Bay of 
Tayouan by placing a tax on all incoming traders, who were required to recognize 
the Company’s sovereignty over the area as a prerequisite to unloading their goods. 
Such tactics provoked a swift challenge, but it did not, as might be expected, origi- 
nate with the government of one of the neighboring states or, at least initially, with 
the Siraya population. Instead, it can be traced back to the port city of Nagasaki, and 
particularly to a Japanese maritime entrepreneur, Suetsugu Heizo (RZ ge), 
whose ships had been trading with Tayouan for years before the Dutch planted their 
flag there. Furious at the Company’s attempts to assert its authority over what he 
saw as a free trading hub, he staged a prolonged campaign designed to undercut the 
Dutch colonial project on the island. The centerpiece of his efforts was an assault on 
the Company’s legal claims, and in particular on the key plank of its case, that the 
willing consent of Siraya villagers had transferred territorial rights to Batavia. 
In 1627, Heizo’s trusted captain, Hamada Yahyoé (}&H1# & #7), recruited sixteen 
Siraya men from the village of Sinkan, a community of a few hundred people located 
approximately a mile from Fort Zeelandia, and transported them to Nagasaki, where 
they were housed in Heiz6’s residence before being dispatched to Edo to meet with 
the Tokugawa shogun.?! 

The mission from Sinkan, a clearly contrived enterprise that generated only a few 
short lines in Tokugawa diplomatic records, has largely disappeared from the histori- 
cal record, and it is invariably absent from otherwise comprehensive lists of foreign 
missions arriving in Japan in this period. It is easy to understand why. Viewed in 
comparison to the magnificent embassies from Korea that arrived periodically in this 
period, it appears singularly without purpose, an essentially irrelevant enterprise 
lacking a sovereign basis or proper credentials. But considered in the light of VOC 
legal claims, it starts to make more sense. The mission came with two clear desig- 
nated goals: first, to strike down a key justification, and second, to erect in its place a 
new political structure that tied the Company’s supposed subjects directly to Edo. It 


was, in other words, a counterclaim, and was understood immediately as such by the 
Dutch. 











eS Diary entry dated October 4, 1627, Daghregister van de reijse gedaen bij Pieter Nuijts ende Pieter 
Muijser, oppercoopman, als ambassadeurs aen den keijser ende rijcxraden van Japan van 24 Julij 1627 
tot 18 Februarij 1628, nummer toegang 1.04.02, De archieven van de Verenigde Oostindische Compa- 
gnie, Nationaal Archief, The Hague [hereafter VOC], 1095, fol. 457. 

20 Thid., fol. 458v. 

*! Blussé, “Justus Schouten en de Japanse Gijzeling,” 87. 
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The starting point for such an interpretation is with the participants themselves. 
Heizo could have recruited them from any one of the dozens of Siraya villages scat- 
tered across southwest Taiwan, where his actions might have gone unnoticed. Instead 
he targeted the epicenter of VOC claims over the island. Of the handful of Siraya vil- 
lages that the Dutch initially came into contact with, Sinkan was located closest to 
Fort Zeelandia, and its inhabitants were starring actors in the Company’s origin 
story. According to VOC officials, Sinkan had driven the expansion of Dutch domin- 
ion by becoming the first settlement to seek protection. Rights to sovereignty over 
Tayouan were thus embodied in these villagers, whose voluntary subjugation under- 
pinned the whole colonial edifice. 

At the same time, the mission from Sinkan functioned as a mobile counterclaim 
that was designed to engineer a new relationship between Tayouan and Japan. To se- 
cure Tokugawa interest, Heizo worked to bolster its credentials by remaking its 
leader, who is named Dika in Dutch sources, Rika (#2) in Japanese materials, as 
“principal lord of Formosa” (principael heer) or “lord of the land” (heer van dat 
lant).?? The intent was clear: if the Tokugawa regime accepted Dika’s identity and es- 
tablished relations with the land he claimed to represent, it would imperil the Com- 
pany’s colonial project, as any attempt to restrict access to the island could result in 
open conflict with Edo. 

Such a claim required, of course, a virtuoso performance, and Dika’s central role 
raises the obvious question of the part played by the Siraya participants. While the 
Dutch insisted that Hamada had simply kidnapped their loyal subjects, all the evi- 
dence suggests that they were willing participants. Because of this, it would be a mis- 
take to conceive of the mission only as a Japanese enterprise or its sixteen Siraya 
members simply as passive onlookers carried along by Heiz0’s machinations. Rather, 
they appear to have signed on enthusiastically in the hope of securing a powerful 
new ally, and it is telling that in later years other settlements around the bay at- 
tempted to organize their own missions to Japan.” 

Once it had completed its diplomatic crash course in Nagasaki, the mission from 
Sinkan departed for Edo to make its case before the shogun. Here, things began to 
go wrong. Sustaining an illusion of this scale was always going to be difficult, and it 
quickly began to falter, in part because of a lack of resources, but also because the 
villagers appear to have contracted smallpox on their way to the Tokugawa capital. 
Because of this, they were dismissed with minor gifts, and Dika was brushed aside as 
nothing more than “a person from Takasago [Tayouan].”*4 However, while the mis- 
sion failed to stake out the parameters of a new relationship, it did succeed in its 
goal of contesting VOC claims. 

When news of what Heiz6 had done leaked out, it sparked panic in the Com- 
pany’s ranks. The first response was a desperate attempt to regain control over the 


22 H. T. Colenbrander, ed., Jan Pietersz: Coen, bescheiden omtrent zijn bedrijf in Indie, 7 vols. (The 
Hague, 1919-1923), 7, pt. 2: 1156, 1164. Ishin Suden, Ikoku nikki sho, ed. Murakami Naojir6 (Tokyo, 


1911), 195. 
23 In 1630, the Dutch reported that Taccaran, the headman of the neighboring village, was “deter- 
mined to leave for Japan in company of a few other men. . . (as Dika had done before).” Leonard 


Blussé, Natalie Everts, and Evelien Frech, eds., The Formosan Encounter: Notes on Formosa’s Aboriginal 
Society—A Selection of Documents from Dutch Archival Sources, 4 vols. (Taipei, 1998), 1: 207. 
24 Ishin, [koku nikki sho, 195. 
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villagers by persuading the Tokugawa to hand them over to VOC authorities in Edo. 
Dutch officials in the shogun’s capital demanded that the regime recognize that the 
villagers from Sinkan were “our subjects and cannot take one foot outside without 
our permission.”25 When this failed to produce results, they responded in typical 
fashion by producing a long document written in formal Japanese and intended to 
persuade their tormentor, Suetsugu Heizo, of their absolute rights to Tayouan and 
thereby silence his campaign. When it came to the vexed question of the villagers 
from Sinkan, the Company was insistent that there was no ambiguity about their po- 
litical status or that of the residents of any of the five villages closest to Fort Zeelan- 
dia: t 
There are five villages in the area around Takasago [Tayouan]. There are no more than 
sixty or seventy households in each village. In that place, they have rice, but no vegetables 
or fruit. They eat raw wild boar as food. They are people who are like apes or beasts 
(* 4(4 &%). In that country, there are no generals or chiefs, and so the villages fight 
constantly with each other [literally: first they fight with one village, then they fight with 
another]. And so the people of the village came to the Dutch fortress and said: “We are at 
war with our neighbors, so please aid us. If you do this we will follow you and become 
your vassals (i) #¢ (0 (= fz BY FAR XH T).” And so now these five villages obey Hol- 
land.”° 


By the time this letter arrived, however, Heiz6 was dead, and with him his campaign 
against the Dutch. But although the VOC weathered the storm over the villagers 
from Sinkan, a second and far more dangerous threat emerged on the Chinese side. 

This new challenge was spearheaded by Zheng Chenggong (fs 54), or Koxinga, 
a formidable military leader who emerged as a key loyalist in the long struggle that 
followed the toppling of the Ming regime by Qing forces in 1644. From his base in 
Xiamen, he waged an extended campaign against the new government, launching a 
series of attacks against Manchu strongholds that culminated in an ambitious but ul- 
timately unsuccessful attempt to seize control of the former capital of Nanjing. As 
part of his campaign, Koxinga became increasingly, and it seems personally, inter- 
ested in displacing the Dutch from Taiwan so that it could serve as a secure base for 
his ongoing struggle against the Qing. 

The assault opened on the familiar terrain of the Company’s legal claims. In con- 
trast to Heizo’s campaign, which has to be pieced together from a number of sources, 
the nature of Koxinga’s claims is much more readily apparent, in part because a di- 
rect line can be drawn from argument to territorial possession, but also because of 
the pioneering work of scholars such as Tonio Andrade and Xing Hang.”’ At stake 
was the Company’s assertion that it had been granted Taiwan by virtue of a contract 
made with the Chinese state. Dutch officials had struggled for years with this declara- 


°° October 4, 1627, Daghregister Pieter Nuijts ende Pieter Muijser, VOC 1092, fol. 458v. 

°° The Japanese version can be found in Nagazumi YOko, Hirado Oranda shokan no nikki, 4 vols. 
(Tokyo, 1969-1970), 1: 428-429. The Dutch version is Antwoorde op de ontfangene missive van Pheso- 
donne, VOC 855, unfoliated. 

27 Tonio Andrade, Lost Colony: The Untold Story of China’s First Great Victory over the West (Prince- 
ton, N.J., 2011). Xing Hang, “Between Trade and Legitimacy, Maritime and Continent: The Zheng 
Organization in Seventeenth-Century East Asia” (Ph.D. diss., University of California, Berkeley, 2010). 
See also Hang’s monograph Conflict and Commerce in Maritime East Asia: The Zheng Family and the 
Shaping of the Modern World, c. 1620-1720 (Cambridge, 2015). 
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tion, which was undermined by the absence of documentary evidence as well as the 
obvious paradox of how the Ming regime could hand over rights to a territory—and 
this was the one fact that both sides agreed on—that it had never possessed. Koxinga 
took aim squarely at the Company’s claim by presenting a political genealogy that 
tied Taiwan firmly to China and the Zheng family.?8 His counterclaim appeared in a 
range of documents from 1657 onward, but it found its clearest expression in a letter 
sent to the governor of Taiwan on May 1, 1661, as Zheng troops prepared an assault 
on the VOC outpost.?? 

This letter began with a straightforward assertion of geographical proximity, al- 
though the starting point was not Taiwan itself but the nearby Penghu chain. These 
islands had always been, Koxinga insisted, part of China, as they “lie not far from the 
islands of Chincheuw [Xiamen and Jinmen], and because of this are attached to 
them.” Since “Taiwan is also near the Pescadores,” it was obvious to all that “this 
land must also fall under the government of China.” If this was not enough, further 
evidence was provided by the demographic composition of the population and the 
presence of a large Chinese community on the island. The “people who live on both 
sides of the sea,” that is, on both sides of the Taiwan Strait, “were Chinese and they 
have possessed and cultivated these lands for all ages.” 

The logic was appealingly straightforward. If Taiwan was close to Chinese terri- 
tory and was inhabited by Chinese residents, it must be part of China. But how, then, 
had Taiwan come into the possession of the Dutch? According to Koxinga, it was the 
result of misguided generosity on the part of his father, Zheng Zhilong, a notorious 
pirate turned Ming official who had engaged in sporadic conflict with the VOC. “In 
earlier times when the Netherlanders came in order to seek trade, they did not have 
the slightest piece of land in these parts, and so my father, Iquan [Zhilong], had as- 
signed this land out of friendship and lent it.” It was a carefully calibrated argument, 
making no attempt to claim that the Company was an illegal occupant of Taiwan, but 
asserting rather that it was a tenant given a temporary home by the Zheng family. 

Conceiving of the Dutch presence on the island as the function of a loan altered 
the equation decisively in Koxinga’s favor. Most obviously, it came with a finite 
timeline—loans invariably come to an end—but it also meant that the period of 
Dutch rule had no capacity to alter political structures. While the Company might 
claim temporary authority over the island, its inhabitants were and remained Koxin- 
ga’s subjects even as the VOC moved to count, register, and eventually tax them. So 
in 1657, Koxinga explained to the VOC governor that “all the people who are living 
[in Taiwan] with you are my people [mijn volk], and they are much beloved by me.”°° 
Thinking in terms of a loan also meant that a campaign of forceful conquest could be 

28 The counterclaim was designed not only to strike down VOC arguments, but also to bolster support 
among Koxinga’s key lieutenants, many of whom were disgruntled with the focus on what they saw as an 
irrelevant island on the periphery. Xing Hang argues that in the face of internal opposition, Koxinga 
“needed to articulate a new vision for his organization” that was capable of legitimating the move away 
from the mainland and onto Taiwan. The result was a drive to naturalize Taiwan by connecting it firmly to 
China and the Zheng family. Hang, “Between Trade and Legitimacy, Maritime and Continent,” 169. 

29 A Dutch translation of the letter can be found in J. L. Blussé, N. C. Everts, W. E. Milde, and 
Ts’ao Yung-ho, eds., De Dagregisters van het Kasteel Zeelandia, Taiwan, 1629-1662, 4 vols. (The Hague, 


1986-2001), 4: 352-353. The subsequent quotes come from this source. 
30 Translaet uit zekere Chinesen brief door den groot mandorijn Coksinja geschreven, VOC 1222, 
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reconfigured as an act of rightful repossession, that is, the taking back of something 
already owned (even if the current tenant resisted with violence). In another letter 
dispatched to the Dutch in 1661, Koxinga made this point explicitly, writing that he 
was not there “to receive anything through injustice, but only to take the land that 
belonged to my father and which now belongs to me.”3! His troops were thus nothing 
more than a legal instrument dispatched “to possess and occupy [that] which was 
only lent to the Company and not given in ownership.” 

This legal sleight of hand, rendering a new conquest as a return to the rightful 
status quo, was a familiar trick for European powers. The famous Requerimiento (the 
Requirement), which was read out as a prelude to conquest in the New World, as- 
serted that the lands that were about to be seized already belonged to the Spanish by 
virtue of a divine chain of ownership stretching down from God to Saint Peter and 
then to the Catholic kings of Spain.** In much the same way, Koxinga was insistent 
that the Dutch must now “make way for the masters” of Taiwan who had returned to 
claim their lawful inheritance.*? 

The Zheng counterclaim found its most dramatic expression in a public placard 
ornamented with lions and dragons that laid out Koxinga’s rights to possession.** 
Rehearsing the standard points of his story, it concluded with an aggressive plea: “I 
have come to demand and to take possession of my land, which my father lent to the 
Company; how can anyone argue against that?”°> Faced with this assault, the Dutch 
responded by denouncing Koxinga’s faulty reasoning and returning to their own 
well-rehearsed story. Taiwan had never been, they asserted, “part of the realm of 
China,” and for that reason their rival “could have no right or pretense of claim to 
it.”° Instead it belonged absolutely to the Company, which had occupied the island 
legally and possessed it continuously for close to four decades. 

In this way, the conflict between Koxinga and the Dutch involved not simply the 
clash of massed lines of troops, but also the mobilization of competing claims to pos- 
session. Whether in 1627 or 1661, the Taiwan example thus provides little evidence 
of the closed loop suggested by Seed; instead, VOC claims were intelligible to a 
range of different parties, who in turn engaged effectively with the Company’s lan- 
guage of possession. Given the challengers in question, none of this should be espe- 
cially surprising. Both Heizo and Koxinga were cosmopolitan figures standing at the 
head of international trading networks, albeit ones of very different dimensions. 
Heizo was based in the booming port city of Nagasaki, which played host to a diverse 
array of foreign traders, and had initially converted to Christianity, taking on the 
baptismal name of Joao, before swaying with the prevailing political winds to become 
an opponent of the religion.3” Koxinga, the son of a former pirate who had briefly 
held a position as Chinese translator for the VOC, was the master of a sprawling 
maritime organization that straddled and connected different parts of Asia. For such 

31 Blussé, Everts, Milde, and Ts’ao, De Dagregisters van het Kasteel Zeelandia, 4: 362-363. 

** Ross Hassig, Mexico and the Spanish Conquest (London, 1994), 60. 

°° Coyett, ‘t Verwaerloosde Formosa, pt.2,13. 


34 Andrade, Lost Colony, 138. 

> Blussé, Everts, Milde, and Ts’ao, De Dagregisters van het Kasteel Zeelandia, 4: 353. 

3° Coyett, ’t Verwaerloosde Formosa, pt. 2, 14-15. 

°7 Oka Mihoko, “A Great Merchant in Nagasaki in [the] 17th Century: Suetsugu Heiz6 II and the 
System of Respondeéncia,” Bulletin of Portuguese-Japanese Studies 2 (2001): 37-56, here 38. 
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individuals, it required very little prompting to engage with and if necessary co-opt 
the language of a European rival. At the same time, the Company occupied a precar- 
ious position in East Asia, hemmed in by powerful states including Ming and later 
Qing China and Tokugawa Japan.*® The result was that potential challengers such as 
Heizo could appeal to alternate power structures, in this case the Tokugawa regime 
in Edo, to adjudicate legal claims with the full knowledge that the Company would 
be forced to retreat if the shogun showed any willingness to intervene. 

But if the power differential was clearly tilted against the Dutch in East Asia, 
what of those areas where the Company possessed a significant military and political 
advantage over possible rivals? Is the same evidence of legal resistance present here? 
If East Asia represents one end of a continuum of European power, its opposite pole 
is the Banda Islands, a small nutmeg-producing archipelago located in modern-day 
Indonesia. Whereas the Company never succeeded in exerting full control over Tai- 
wan, Banda was a site of total European dominance, where the organization put 
down deep roots that endured long after its collapse at the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. And it did so in particularly brutal ways by effectively erasing the local popula- 
tion and converting the islands into a blank slate ready for redevelopment as a 
plantation economy. 

The bloody pattern of possession, depopulation, and resettlement visible on 
Banda has proven difficult to digest for scholars of the VOC, who are used to slow 
commercial or political inroads that were not usually accompanied by mass execu- 
tions. The standard approach, first codified in the nineteenth century by scholars 
such as J. A. van der Chijs, has been to characterize the episode as a barbaric outlier 
deserving the strongest possible condemnation.*? In such accounts, the Bandanese 
are typically relegated to the role of tragic victims of VOC villainy, unable to under- 
stand and hence to stop the political tide sweeping over them. In fact, scratching just 
below the surface reveals a rich history of claims and counterclaims that tells us 
something about the ubiquity of legal resistance even in those places where we might 
least expect to see it. 


THE BANDA ARCHIPELAGO CONSISTS OF seven major islands, including Banda Neira, 
Banda Besar (Lonthor), Pulau Run, and Pulau Ai. The chain became famous in the 
seventeenth century as the key hub for the trade in nutmeg, an immensely lucrative 
spice that could be sold at a huge markup in Europe.*® Lacking a single ruler or any 
sort of overarching state structures, the Banda Islands were administered by a loose 
confederation of elders called orangkaya (literally “rich men”), whose fractious inter- 
nal dynamics combined with the value of the nutmeg crop to make the archipelago 


38 For the limits of European power in East Asia, see Adam Clulow, The Company and the Shogun: 
The Dutch Encounter with Tokugawa Japan (New York, 2014). 

39 J. A. van der Chijs, De vestiging van het Nederlandsche Gezag over de Banda eilanden, 1599-1621 
(Batavia, 1886); Vincent C. Loth, “Pioneers and Perkeniers: The Banda Islands in the 17th Century,” 
Cakalele 6 (1995): 13-35. One exception is Lucas Kiers, Coen op Banda: De conqueste getoetst aan het 
recht van den tijd (Utrecht, 1943), a wartime work that seeks to defend Dutch conduct according to the 
standard of seventeenth-century law. 

40 John Keay, The Honourable Company: A History of the English East India Company (New York, 
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an inviting target for outside powers. While the Portuguese were the first Europeans 
to engage directly with the Banda Islands, it was the Dutch who launched a sustained 
campaign aimed at gaining control of the nutmeg crop. 

The first step in an extended process of claiming can be traced to 1602, when an 
expedition under the command of Admiral Wolffert Hermansz concluded a treaty 
with one group of orangkaya. It committed the signatories to “sell all their nutmegs 
and mace to their people [the Dutch] and not to anyone else” in return for a VOC 
“promise [that] by night or by day, they shall help as much as possible against who- 
ever will hurt or damage the land of Banda.”*! These arrangements were confirmed 
and further formalized in 1605, when a commitment by the Bandanese to deliver 
their entire crop to the Dutch was exchanged for a guarantee that “if it happens that 
some foreign enemies come from outside to war with or destroy the general lands of 
Banda, then the Hollanders will, as much as they can, help defend these lands, and 
assist with all the means that God Almighty has given them.”* 

These treaties offer a snapshot of the Company’s preferred method of claiming 
in the region. As opposed to the ad hoc justifications employed in Taiwan, VOC ter- 
ritorial ambitions in Southeast Asia were built around a single clearly defined and 
systematically deployed mechanism, the protection/tribute exchange. This had its 
roots in what seems at first a highly deferential attitude toward Asian rulers. From 
the beginning, when their ships first appeared in Indian Ocean waters, VOC officials 
made no attempt to deny the essential sovereignty of local regimes as a prelude to 
ambitious claims. To the contrary, they insisted—and the point was reinforced by 
writers such as Hugo Grotius, who emerged as the Company’s most effective legal 
champion—that European powers had no right to claim Asian territory on the basis 
of discovery, papal donation, the requirement for mass proselytism, or similar argu- 
ments. And they went one step further. VOC captains and ambassadors carefully po- 
sitioned themselves as the protectors of local rulers threatened by the aggressive 
incursions of Portugal and Spain. In Grotius’s words, “When the East Indian princes 
and nations, suffering under the Spaniards’ harsh injustice, saw the courage and 
strength of the Dutch, they implored our aid and alliance and were saved from ex- 
treme danger by our troops; for their own offered no protection.”43 

While the Dutch reveled in their self-presentation as, to quote Grotius again, 
“the most valiant of men, defenders of their allies and subduers of their enemies; 
and . . . saviours of the Orient,” the offer of protection came with a specific price tag 
attached.“* The recipients of this protection were to offer tribute in return, for “there 
can be no peace among nations without armies, no armies without pay and no pay 
without tributes.”*5 The particular form this tribute took was the surrender of control 
over key commodities, most notably precious spices such as cloves, nutmeg, and 
mace, the sale of which dominated international trade in the region. The protection/ 
tribute exchange found concrete form in dozens of treaties signed between the Com- 


*! J. E. Heeres and F. W. Stapel, eds., Corpus Diplomaticum Neerlando-Indicum, 6 vols. (The Hague, 
1907-1955), 1: 26. 
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pany and local rulers across the region. A 1607 accord with the sultan of Ternate, 
who ruled over a maritime domain famous for its spice production, provides an ex- 
ample of the standard template that was superimposed on a range of different poli- 
ties. As part of the treaty, the sultan agreed to recognize the Dutch as his 
“protector” (beschermheer) in return for an oath “not to sell any cloves to any [other] 
nation or people,” but rather to direct the full harvest to the Company at a price that 
was to be set by its officials.*¢ 

While this seems at first a peculiarly limited method of claiming, it came with far- 
reaching consequences. As Edward Keene has demonstrated, the VOC conceived of 
sovereignty not as a monolithic, indivisible whole, but as a collection of rights that 
could be split up and parceled out to more than one party.‘7 In Ternate, for example, 
the sultan retained political sovereignty, but the Dutch sliced off for themselves a set 
of key economic rights in return for a promise of protection against the Portuguese.** 
After 1607, the sultan no longer controlled the key commodity around which Ter- 
nate’s economy was built, or indeed the clove orchards that constituted his territory’s 
most valuable export. As a technique of claiming, the protection/tribute exchange, 
which inserted the VOC as co-ruler into a range of territories, proved highly effec- 
tive. It enabled the Company to position itself as a sympathetic champion rather 
than as an aggressor and to claim a foothold that could be expanded over time. Once 
the Company could argue for absolute rights over a particular crop, it was easy to 
justify the deployment of force to secure these, and, if necessary, the ejection or sub- 
ordination of the local sovereign. 

Given their role in effecting dispossession and the fact that VOC treaties were 
written in the highly legalistic language beloved by Dutch administrators, the stan- 
dard approach has been to assume that such documents and the exchange they rep- 
resented constituted an alien import that was foisted on local rulers who were 
incapable of properly understanding what they were signing. Willard Hanna, for ex- 
ample, describes the treaties signed in Banda as “alien, legalistic document(s]” that 
were entirely opaque to the Asian partner.*? This characterization, which mirrors the 
closed loop model put forward by Seed, assumes that since it found its clearest ex- 
pression in VOC treaties, the legal language of protection and tribute must have 
been foreign to Southeast Asian rulers. In fact, there were clear parallels with politi- 
cal practices across the region. 

The fluid nature of Southeast Asian politics, which has been described by O. W. 
Wolters as a mandala system characterized by multiple overlapping “circles of kings,” 
meant that protection was well established as a vital commodity of inter-polity ex- 
change long before the first European ships arrived.°° Strong states such as Siam 
used the offer of protection to draw in new vassals capable of buttressing their 
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power, while the vulnerable rulers of smaller polities were always looking for new 
benefactors capable of ensuring their security in a dangerous world. And, just as with 
VOC treaties, protection came attached to a set of concessions that ranged from ma- 
terial costs up to the partial surrender of autonomy. Vassals were expected to pro- 
vide physical tribute, to extend military support in times of war, and, most 
significantly, to submit to the political will of the protector. Although it was not uni- 
formly exercised, this amounted to a surrender of key political rights, as, to quote an 
important study of early modern Siam, the “overlord could enforce his demand or in- 
tervene in the affairs of the inferior kingdom whenever he deemed it legitimate.”°! 
In this way, the exchange at the heart of VOC treaties was a familiar one, and rather 
than passively affixing their names to documents they could not make sense of, rulers 
across Southeast Asia proved quite capable of manipulating the Company’s legal lan- 
guage of claim and possession by accepting the offered framework when it suited 
them and attempting to slip out when it no longer served.°? 

This was the case in the Banda Islands, where the available evidence suggests 
that the orangkaya, who had long been accustomed to finding security by playing off 
foreign powers, initially welcomed the treaties signed with the Company in 1602 and 
1605. As in other parts of the region, such agreements were largely a continuation of 
past practices, in this case involving the sultan of Ternate and the Portuguese, both 
of whom appear to have claimed tribute in return for offering protection to the 
Bandanese at different points during the sixteenth century.** And when the protec- 
tion exchange began to work against them, the orangkaya moved to undermine it. 
This began increasingly to happen after 1609, when the Company attempted to claim 
its first territorial foothold on the islands by commencing construction of a fort on 
Banda Neira. Unable to mount an effective military challenge, the Bandanese started 
to challenge the substance of the Company’s central claim that its role as the only 
power capable of providing protection against the Portuguese threat gave it rights 
over the islands. 

Tracing the thread of legal resistance enables a very different reading of the stan- 
dard story of Bandanese victimhood in the face of VOC villainy. However, while 
there is clear evidence of an orchestrated counterclaim, we should be careful not to 
push too far in the opposite direction, toward a heroic narrative of unified resistance 
against outside aggression. The Banda archipelago was a notoriously fractious place 
in the seventeenth century, controlled by “many leaders,” who, according to one of 
the more astute contemporary observers, “made it difficult to come to a unified reso- 
lution.”°* This meant that while some groups of orangkaya attempted to undermine 
Dutch claims, others sought only to collaborate with the VOC. The picture was, 

*1 Thongchai Winichakul, Siam Mapped: A History of the Geo-Body of a Nation (Honolulu, 1994), 82. 
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Ficure 2: The islands of Gunung Api and Banda Neira. Anonymous, 1617-1619. RP-P-OB-75.475, Rijksmu- 
seum. 


therefore, inherently unstable as different parties, usually claiming to represent some 
larger part of the archipelago, moved in and out of negotiations. The situation was 
further complicated by the fact that Bandanese legal resistance was picked up and 
later co-opted by the English East India Company, which in its ongoing competition 
with the VOC sought to present any movement away from the Dutch in the most ex- 
pansive terms. And even within the Company, as Martine van Ittersum has recently 
demonstrated in a brilliant analysis of the Banda controversy, there was no unity as 
different factions, compounded with a significant degree of confusion as to actual cir- 
cumstances in the Banda Islands, pushed policy in different directions.*> 

The first signs of an emerging counterclaim can be found in 1615, when a group 
of orangkaya from Pulau Ai and Pulau Run, two islands on the western edges of the 
archipelago, far from the watchful eyes of the newly constructed fort on Banda Neira, 
dispatched an embassy to the port city of Bantem on Java, where the English East In- 
dia Company maintained its Asian headquarters. According to English sources, it 
was led by one of “the principal men of their country,” who came accompanied by 
five followers.>° Of greater interest is the letter they carried, which was translated 
from the Malay original by Sophony Cozuke, an English East India Company em- 
ployee also called Sophonias the Kazak or sometimes Sophonias the Cossack.°’ 

Given the absence of the original document, the standard charge leveled against 
this letter is that it amounts to little more than English ventriloquism.** The charge is 
‘the same one made against other legal representations by indigenous groups that sur- 
vive only in their European translations, but in this case there are a number of rea- 
sons to be cautious of this assessment.°? First, the contents of the letter are 
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consistent with other accounts of the Bandanese requests, all of which repeat the 
same basic points. Second, the particular safeguards laid out by the Bandanese in 
the document were broadly duplicated across a number of subsequent exchanges 
with both the English and the Dutch. Third, the letter was rejected by English agents, 
who considered its key proposition far too risky. If the document was indeed nothing 
more than an act of English ventriloquism, it is doubtful whether it would have been 
formulated in such a way as to ensure its dismissal. 

The letter itself was a model of diplomatic interaction, filled with cloying flattery 
that masked a precisely articulated exchange. It began by positioning the English 
monarch as a benign figure in global politics: “Wee haue all heard even from farr 
Countryes, of the greate Loue and peace, that the kinge of England hath wth all the 
world from Europe to India, even from the former ages vntill this present.” Because 
of this, “onely the king of England doth helpe all the world . . . and doth not by force 
attempt to overcome any mans kingdome.” In contrast, the Dutch were, the letter 
continued, the villainous antithesis of the good English merchant who pursued trade 
“wthout violence.” Proficient “in lying and villainy,” they sought always to infiltrate, 
overwhelm, and conquer. 

The two sides firmly established, the Bandanese proceeded to turn back the Com- 
pany’s claims by offering tribute to the English in return for protection against their 
supposed protector. The letter was an attempt to establish a direct and personal con- 
nection with the English sovereign, who was to “haue a care of our C[o]untry” while 
also providing material support in the form of “Artillary powder and shott” so that 
the Bandanese could make their own “warrs wth the Hollanders.” In return for this, 
the orangkaya offered a familiar tribute: all their nutmeg and mace would be re- 
served for the English and not sold to any other nation. Although they sought En- 
glish involvement, the authors of the letter were also careful to draft in a set of 
safeguards, namely that the English would “not seeke to overthrowe our religion” or 
to “comitt offence wth our Weomen.” Such guarantees became a persistent feature 
of negotiations between European powers and the orangkaya, and they recurred 
again and again in subsequent encounters. 

The letter as a whole sought to undermine VOC claims by inserting a new protec- 
tor into the role that the organization had designated for itself. The problem was, 
however, that despite the flattering rhetoric directed their way, the English agents 
who received the document were reluctant to make any move against their far more 
powerful Dutch rival without a direct order from their superiors. Because of this, 
the embassy was soon followed by a far more ambitious legal maneuver that at- 
tempted to ratchet up the stakes. The catalyst for this move was provided by the 
looming threat of invasion. In March 1616, the VOC assembled a fleet to take physi- 
cal possession of Pulau Ai, which had, it asserted, repeatedly violated past treaties 
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committing it to hand over all nutmeg and mace. Confronted with overwhelming 
force, the orangkaya of Pulau Ai turned to Richard Hunt, an English trader who hap- 
pened to be present on the island. In doing so, they faced an immediate hurdle, as 
Hunt had specific instructions to stay out of any conflict; his superiors had ordered 
him to take “a special care that in no wise you take any party either with the Hol- 
landers or the country people, but keep yourself quietly in your house.”° 

To lure Hunt out and thereby draw the English into the role they had designated 
for them, the orangkaya staged an elaborate theater of submission designed to bind 
their lands symbolically to the English king. Handing over “the earth of the countrye, 
sticks and stones,” the orangkaya “delivered the . . . countrye [Pulau Ai] by a generall 
consent of all the cheife of the iland.”°* These seemingly innocuous ceremonies were 
designed to trump VOC claims to authority and to insert in their place a new coun- 
terclaim centered on the English monarch. Whereas the Company had offered pro- 
tection in return for tribute, the ceremony played out before Hunt initiated a 
symbolic transfer of Pulau Ai into English hands. If the English would not guarantee 
the security of a foreign land or people, they must of course intervene to protect their 
own territory, and the handing over of physical objects provided a concrete, easily 
recognizable mechanism to symbolize this transfer. 

While the English participated in these ceremonies, they did little to shape their 
form. Rather, the initiative came from the orangkaya, who worked to craft their own 
counterclaim featuring the reluctant Hunt, who was little more than a bit player 
drafted in to speak his lines and then depart from the stage. In addition to control- 
ling the ceremony, the Bandanese sought also to shape its aftermath by attaching a 
set of guarantees, “articles by them drawne for their liberties,” to make sure their 
new allies did not overstep their bounds.® That these articles, the details of which do 
not survive, were included even as Dutch ships ringed the island makes it clear that 
the purpose of the ceremony was not to halt the invasion but rather to ensure that 
the English Company would commit forces to retake the island from the Dutch. As a 
result, even as VOC troops landed, Hunt was spirited to Bantem “with helpe of the 
Bandaneses” and carrying the crucial physical evidence of the transfer, “the earth of 
the countrye, sticks and stones,” that had been presented to him on Pulau Ai. 

Hunt’s arrival in Bantem sparked a rapid shift in policy by his superiors, who, qui- 
etly ignoring the fact that he had disobeyed their instructions to stay out of any con- 
flict, recognized an opportunity to make use of Bandanese actions to seize control of 
a valuable territory. Eager to capitalize, they moved to dispatch an expedition to the 
‘Banda archipelago under the command of Nathaniel Courthope.*’ The subsequent 
interaction reveals just what happened when Bandanese legal resistance collided 
with English ambitions and the distorting influence of the latter. While the orangkaya 
had attempted to bind a new protector to their territory, Courthope and his superiors 
were eager to engineer a more expansive and permanent act of submission, an 

63 Tbid., 4: 75. 

64 William Foster, ed., The Journal of John Jourdain, 1608-1617: Describing His Experiences in Arabia, 
India, and the Malay Archipelago (Cambridge, 1905), 329, 328. 

6 Tbid., 328-329. 


66 Tbid., 329. 
67 Sainsbury, Calendar of State Papers: Colonial Series, East Indies, China and Japan, 1513-1 616, 479. 
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absolute surrender of sovereignty coupled with an immediate conversion of the 
Bandanese into the king’s subjects. 

Unable to access Pulau Ai, which was now firmly under VOC control, Courthope 
landed in December 1616 in nearby Pulau Run, where he found the inhabitants, in- 
cluding a large number of exiles from the Company’s new colony, “so weak for want 
of victuals” that they were in little position to bargain. He moved immediately to or- 
chestrate a comprehensive act of submission, “demand[ing] of them whether they 
would deliver up their country to the King’s Majesty of England and acknowledge 
themselves his true and lawful subjects.”°* When they consented, Courthope restaged 
the same ritual transfer of ceremonial objects, including “a Nutmeg-tree with the 
fruits thereon in the Earth” as a concrete symbol of surrender, but this time accom- 
panied by an expansive document, signed by eleven orangkaya, that declared James I, 
now retitled “King of England, Scotland, France and Ireland .. . [and] also now by 
the mercy of God King of Pooloway and Poolaroone,” unequivocal master of the is- 
land.© 

But if the English forced the transfer into a new form, the orangkaya were not ab- 
sent from the transaction, leaving their own imprint by attaching a set of safeguards 
to the instrument of surrender. The most important of these were the twin provisions 
raised by the ambassadors to Bantem not to interfere with the practice of Islam on 
Banda or to molest Bandanese women. But the orangkaya also required the English 
to pledge not to maintain “Swine in our Countrey,” to unfairly misuse the Banda- 
nese, or to confiscate their goods without due cause. James might be the master of 
the island, but his new role came with a promise not to do anything that went against 
Bandanese laws or that was incompatible with local “use and custome.””° 

At first it seemed as if the ceremony had secured the desired result. The English 
began to fortify the island and committed to defending the king’s new possession. 
But these promises faltered in 1621 when the VOC assembled a large fleet to secure 
final control over the Banda archipelago. What happened next laid bare the gulf be- 
tween promise and reality. As the fleet crested the horizon, English representatives 
were asked “if we could and would defend them, but perceiving we were not able to 
defend our selves, much lesse to secure them: they [the orangkaya] were forced to 
yeeld themselves and the Iand.””! After VOC troops landed in Pulau Run, they at- 
tempted to stuff the genie back into the bottle by reverse-engineering the process of 
possession. In a deliberate imitation of the ceremonies performed in front of Hunt 
years earlier, the Dutch compelled the Bandanese to present them “with a nutmeg 
tree in a basin.”” This was followed by a new, highly detailed treaty that recognized 
VOC authority while stipulating that the Bandanese did not acknowledge shit other 

“princes or potentates as Sovereign.”73 


°8 Danvers and Foster, Letters Received by the East India Company from Its Servants in the East, 5: 
345. 


‘ ae ea Hakluytus posthumus or Purchas his Pilgrimes, 20 vols. (Glasgow, 1905-1907), 4: 512 and 
70 Tbid., 5: 181-183. 
PINpidsy5 3139) 
” W. Noel Sainsbury, Calendar of State Papers: Colonial Series, East Indies, China and Japan, 1617- 
1621 (London, 1870), 423. 
® Heeres and Stapel, Corpus Diplomaticum Neerlando-Indicum, 1: 162. 
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But even as they surrendered absolutely to their new masters, the orangkaya 
made one last legal gambit by presenting a set of guarantees designed to ensure their 
security in the Company’s new order. Many of the points, which were set down in a 
Malay document that was ultimately presented to the governor-general, were familiar 
since they built on and expanded the safeguards presented to the English in 1615 
and 1616. For once, however, the Malay original survives, and it lays out a set of clear 
terms designed to regulate relations between the Bandanese and the Company: 


The first condition is our religion. Do not disrupt any of our religious activities... The 
second condition is not to interfere with anyone’s women and children. The third condi- 
tion is not to enter people’s houses and engage in harmful acts. The fourth condition is 
not to strike people without reason. If a Bandanese person is wrong, remonstrate with 
them. If a Hollander is wrong, remonstrate with them also. The fifth condition is not to 
confiscate people’s belongings against their wishes. The sixth condition is not to punish 
people with labor, because we are not used to such activities. The seventh condition is not 
to bring us into war with other countries. Rather, if an enemy comes to Banda, we Banda- 
nese will jointly oppose the enemy with the Hollanders. The eighth condition is that if any 
Bandanese run over to the Hollanders, they will be sent back.” 


In this way, the orangkaya laid out an expansive set of conditions that included prohi- 
bitions on unfair punishment, forced labor, and military conscription. 

While the governor-general agreed to these conditions, the document did little to 
actually protect the Bandanese, who found their newly won securities overridden by 
a potent legal instrument, the conspiracy trial, that allowed no possibility for contes- 
tation or protest. In three separate mass trials, in May 1621, February 1622, and Sep- 
tember 1622, the surviving orangkaya were accused of violating their new role as 
“loyal subjects of our state” (getrouwe onderdanen van onse staet) by treacherously 
conspiring against the Company.” Arrested and brutally tortured, some confessed, 
others continued to protest their innocence, but in either case the result was the 
same: the virtual extermination of the local population, who were either executed or 
shipped away, and their replacement by thousands of imported slaves brought in to 
run the Company’s nutmeg plantations.” 

And yet, even as the Company wiped away any evidence of the former popula- 
tion, the implications of the Bandanese counterclaim continued to reverberate. 
Although it had done so little to help its authors, the ceremony performed before 
Richard Hunt in 1616 and Courthope’s subsequent restaging proved over time a 
highly effective legal maneuver that confounded VOC officials even as they exerted 
absolute control over the archipelago. After abandoning its supposed subjects, the 
English East India Company proved far more effective in the pursuit of its rights, is- 
suing protest after protest stating that “the Dutch have in hostile manner taken from 


74 Contract met d’ orangkayen van Puloay ende Puloron gemaeckte, VOC 1074, fols. 166-168. With 
thanks to Saarah Jappie and Michael Laffan. 

75 Copije confessie van de Bandaneese Orangkaijs, mitsgaders de sententie daerop gevolcht in 
Batavia op 11 Februari, VOC 1075, fol. 210. 

76 P. A. Leupe, “De verovering der Banda-eilanden,” Bijdragen tot de Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde 
van Nederlandsch-Indié 2, no. 4 (1854): 384-430, here 426. Loth, “Pioneers and Perkeniers,” 18. 
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his Majesty’s subjects their lawful possession of the islands of . . . Pooloroon (surren- 
dered to his Majesty’s use by the natives).”77 It took three decades, but eventually 
these efforts yielded fruit, and the 1654 Treaty of Westminster decreed that “the said 
Dutch company shall yield and restore the island Poleron to the said English com- 
pany, in the same state and condition as it is now.”78 Reluctant to surrender its 
prized asset, the Company sabotaged any attempts to occupy Pulau Run, and the 
conflict dragged on until 1667, when the Treaty of Breda saw the island transferred 
permanently to the Dutch as part of a wider settlement that also included the hand- 
ing over of the Dutch colony of New Amsterdam (later New York) to the English. 


VOC CLAIMS TO POSSESSIONS IN AsIA involved a diverse range of affected parties. In 
the examples cited above, these included a Japanese trader, a Chinese general, and 
the local inhabitants of a small chain of islands in Southeast Asia. Across these areas, 
the Dutch found that any claim they made could, and often did, generate a potent 
counterclaim. In fact, and this is perhaps the most important point, VOC officials ex- 
pected to be challenged legally just as they expected to be challenged militarily and 
prepared accordingly. When counterclaims did arise, they were met with furious ex- 
planation. The Company’s letter to Suetsugu Heiz6 spelling out its legal claims was 
not an aberration intended for a particularly sophisticated foe; rather, it was standard 
practice for an organization that viewed the law as just another arena in which its 
agents were compelled to contend. 

How do we account for the prevalence of legal resistance? In some cases, it ap- 
pears to have sprung naturally from the cosmopolitan trading world in which some 
of Batavia’s rivals operated. The success of Suetsugu Heiz6 and Koxinga, for exam- 
ple, depended in large part on their capacity to master the diverse commercial and 
legal systems that characterized early modern Asia.” But not all of the Company’s 
opponents fall into this category, and it is worth considering how this discussion fits 
into a wider understanding of Europeans as legal innovators. The first age of Euro- 
pean expansion is generally viewed as a period of tremendous legal innovation that 
was sparked by the urgent need to find a way to deal with the societies encountered 
by Columbus and his successors. For Antony Anghie and other scholars, the Spanish 
push into the New World was a foundational moment for international law as jurists 
such as Francisco de Vitoria worked to develop a new kind of legal language capable 
of accounting for the “dynamic of difference.”®° This period of innovation contin- 
ued through the seventeenth century, when it is associated most closely with the 


7” W. Noel Sainsbury, ed., Calendar of State Papers: Colonial Series, East Indies, China and Japan, 
1622-1624 (London, 1878), 51. 


78 Charles Jenkinson, A Collection of All the Treaties of Peace, Alliance, and Commerce between Great 
Britain and Other Powers, 3 vols. (New York, 1969), 1: 64. 

™ Their employees were equally impressive. Koxinga, for example, relied extensively on a former 
Dutch translator called He Bin, who had worked for years with VOC officials on Taiwan. Tonio 
Andrade, “Chinese under European Rule: The Case of Sino-Dutch Mediator He Bin,” Late Imperial 
China 28, no. 1 (2007): 1-32. 
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Company’s great legal champion, Hugo Grotius, who is celebrated as the founder of 
public international law. In this view, therefore, Europeans brought with them a new 
kind of legal language that had been developed in Europe in response to the colonial 
encounter and then deployed in places such as Asia. It was thus by definition alien to 
those to whom it was most enthusiastically applied.*! 

When it came to claims for possession, there was certainly much that was new. 
Non-European powers did of course make claims to territory and people (one need 
think only of the changing boundaries of China or Japan in this period), but Euro- 
peans were distinguished by the form, timing, and potency of their claims. Put simply, 
they made grand claims, they made them frequently, and they supported them with a 
particularly effective combination of legal rationale and military violence. But the 
content of the claims was not always as innovative or as alien as it might appear. In a 
recent book chapter, Lauren Benton and I identified a set of legal practices or ru- 
brics that were commonly available across different regions and to a range of differ- 
ent groups.®? We argued that these rubrics, which included widely shared notions 
such as separate jurisdictional containers for foreign merchants, provided a way to 
organize relations between very different polities. This is not to say that there was 
anything approaching a standardized law of nations, but rather that the existence of 
parallel systems of political organization meant that a repertoire of common prac- 
tices can be detected across a range of polities and groups. 

A similar dynamic can be found in European claims to possession in early mod- 
ern Asia. In the case of the Dutch East India Company, the protection/tribute nexus 
that underpinned so many of its contracts was already a familiar part of cross-polity 
relations in precisely those areas in which it was most aggressively deployed. All of 
this suggests that while Europeans did introduce new notions, we should be wary of 
falling into a default assumption that their ideas were especially novel or peculiarly 
alien to local politics just because they came in the form of a treaty written in a Euro- 
pean language. Rather than the high cultural and linguistic walls suggested by Seed, 
there is far more evidence of, to borrow Joyce Chaplin’s phrase, a “permeable bar- 
rier” that provided multiple openings for interaction or exchange.*? Different parties 
understood that claims to territory had to be justified by an appeal to a standard of 
justice rather than purely by the application of force, and that these appeals could be 
contested. And ideas like protection or tribute formed part of a shared legal lan- 
guage that could’be accessed by a range of different groups and that provided a basis 
first for claiming and then for potent counterclaims that struck at the heart of Euro- 
pean justifications. The result was an expectation, frequently fulfilled, of legal dia- 
logue. While this did not necessarily change the final outcome or slow the march of 
European expansion, it does mean that a rich history of legal resistance can be 


81 For this view, see L. Y. Andaya, “Treaty Conceptions and Misconceptions: A Case Study from 
South Sulawesi,” Bijdragen tot de Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde 134, no. 2-3 (1978): 275-295. 

82 Lauren Benton and Adam Clulow, “Legal Encounters and the Origins of Global Law,” in Jerry H. 
Bentley, Sanjay Subrahmanyam, and Merry E. Wiesner-Hanks, eds., Cambridge History of the World, vol. 
6: The Construction of a Global World, 1400-1800 CE, pt. 2: Patterns of Change (Cambridge, 2014), 80- 
100. 

83 Joyce E. Chaplin, Subject Matter: Technology, the Body, and Science on the Anglo-American Fron- 
tier, 1500-1676 (Cambridge, Mass., 2001), 85. 
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unearthed even in places like the Banda Islands where European power seems most 
irresistible. 
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Dodging Rebellion: Politics and Gender in the 
Berbice Slave Uprising of 1763 





MARJOLEINE KARS 


ON SuNDAY, FEBRUARY 27, 1763, SLAVES IN the Dutch colony of Berbice on the Carib- 
bean coast of South America launched a massive rebellion. Viewed from a distance, 
the uprising appears to fit the normal pattern of New World slave revolts, though it 
stretched over an unusually long period of time. The number of insurgents expanded 
rapidly as rebels set fire to plantations. They killed several dozen Europeans and 
sent the rest fleeing. In no time, the rebellion encompassed practically all of the 
4,000 to 5,000 slaves in Berbice, an apparently united force. The insurgents con- 
trolled the colony until the arrival of an army from the Netherlands. As the rebels 
ran out of food, weapons, and ammunition, the attacking regulars and their Amerin- 
dian allies killed scores and captured hundreds. As the Dutch regained their colony, 
they executed 125 men and 3 women in gruesome ways.! Such stories are familiar— 
rebels against colonizers, freedom-seekers against oppressors, in a battle for home 
rule. 

But the experiences of one enslaved Berbician woman named Charmante indi- 
cate that the 1763 rebellion is not so easy to define as one might think. Charmante 
lived and worked on a large plantation called Helvetia. The day before the rebellion 
started, Helvetia’s overseer, Johannes Meijer, accused her and another woman, an 
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Ficure 1: “Naauekeurige Plattegrond van den Staat en den Loop van Rio de Berbice. Met derzelver Plantagien 
in de Geoctroyeerde colonie de Berbice gelegen Gemeeten en getekent door Last en op kosten van de Ed: Ag: 
Heeren Directeuren van de Colonie Door den Ingenieur Jan Dan:1 Knapp En in t koper gebragt door Hend: de 
Leth in de Visscher te Amsterdam.” This map shows the plantations along the Berbice and Canje Rivers as they 
existed in 1742. Company plantations are clearly marked “D’Ed. Comp. Suyker Pl.’ge.” The map also shows the 
dense vegetation, as well the many creeks and savannahs. NG-477, Rijksmuseum. 


Amerindian whose name was not recorded, of trying to poison him with a dish of 
bad liver. Meijer ordered his bomba (driver) Prins and two other enslaved men, 
Boeseroen and Coridon, to string up the women and beat them. Well into the flogging, 
Charmante warned that her fellow sufferer was near death, and Meijer ordered the 
beating halted—too late, however, to save the Indian woman, who died that night. The 
next day, colonial officials arrived to investigate, and they submitted a report to the 
governor stating that Meijer had violated an unwritten rule against beating slaves 
around the head and neck. The governor probably never had a chance to read the re- 
port because the Berbice Slave Rebellion broke out later that very day, February 27.2 
The gender inequalities that had Prins lashing Charmante on the eve of the rebel- 
lion placed weapons in his hands a few days later to fight the Dutch. He and his fel- 
low disciplinarian Boeseroen became leaders of the revolt, deploying their violence 
against their masters rather than their fellow enslaved. Charmante chose a different 
tack, surviving the long rebellion through a combination of wits and sheer luck. 
Just as she had managed to withstand the beating, she ducked the violence of the 
rebellion by quietly living on her plantation and hiding out in the bush when neces- 
sary before returning voluntarily to the Dutch, choosing re-enslavement over a 
* Getuigenis [testimony] van E. F. Harkenoth, fiscaal, en Adriaan Gelissen, 2/27/1763, Sociéteit van 


Berbice, nummer toegang 1.05.05, inventarisnummer 363, Nationaal Archief, The Hague, hereafter SvB 
and inventory number. All translations from archival sources are mine. 
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life-threatening freedom. Under questioning, she supplied the Dutch with names of 
rebels, but was careful to finger only people who had already been executed.3 

Most scholarship on slave rebellions has emphasized the actions of martial lead- 
ers such as Prins rather than Berbicians like Charmante, whose primary approach to 
the rebellion was to try to keep out of its way. Such strategic acts of dodging—pleas 
for mercy, backyard maronage, surrender, and limited cooperation—are not what 
historians usually emphasize when they write about insurrection. Scholars have writ- 
ten about slave insurgency largely as united attempts at self-liberation through armed 
struggle. But seeking freedom through violence is just a small part of the story of the 
Berbice Rebellion, and it defines the activities of only some men and many fewer 
women. The experiences of the colony’s non-combatants, most of whom, but not all, 
were women, can move us beyond the agency of whips and guns, and provide a sense 
of how the majority of people stayed alive and exercised a modicum of autonomy 
and choice in a volatile and unpredictable situation. 

To focus on women is to notice that women overlapped with, though they were 
not contiguous with, another group that seldom receives much attention in scholar- 
ship on slave revolts. As the unusually rich and little-known Berbice records suggest, 
many enslaved people in that colony were neither purposeful rebels nor committed 
collaborators or loyalists. Eager to remain both masterless and alive, Berbice slaves 
such as Charmante struggled to dodge all combatants, whether the Dutch and their 
Amerindian allies or the rebels. Dodging took different forms: people lived quietly 
on their plantations, hiding out in the bush whenever rebels or Dutch soldiers ap- 
peared; they migrated from plantation to plantation looking for food and safety; they 
labored for the Dutch or the rebels when that was inevitable or seemed the best op- 
tion; they turned themselves in when necessary, and provided carefully calibrated tes- 
timony about their experiences. Examining such survival strategies exposes the lived 
experience of women, and men, in rebellion. Foregrounding the experiences of 
women moves us from privileging the military conflicts between Europeans and re- 
bels, the anticolonial struggle over home rule, to focusing on the internal politics of 
enslaved people as they struggled over who should rule at home.* 

Studying the lived experience of people in rebellion is one way in which we can 
respond to recent calls to supplement agency as a framing device in the study of slav- 
ery and resistance.> Anthropologists and historians alike have pointed out that the 
utility of “agency,” which is infinitely expandable and too easily equated with liberal 
notions of individual choice, “asserting one’s humanity,” and resistance, has run its 
course. We know that all people have agency—the question is, as James Grossman 

3 [Examination] No. 60, Charmante van Helvetia, 5/7/1764, SvB 135. All references below that start 
with a number followed by a name, plantation, and date are records of judicial examinations of enslaved 
people carried out by the Dutch. These examinations can be found in SvB 135. Please note that neither 
the names of people nor those of plantations are spelled consistently. While I standardize spelling in the 
text, in the notes I use the spelling as used in the particular record cited. 

4 The formulation of “home rule” vs. “who should rule at home,” now widely used in discussions of 
the American Revolution, was coined by Carl L. Becker, The History of Political Parties in the Province of 
New York, 1760-1776 (Madison, Wis., 1909), 22. 

5 Walter Johnson, “On Agency,” Journal of Social History 37, no. 1 (2003): 113-124. See also Sherry 


B. Ortner, “Resistance and the Problem of Ethnographic Refusal,” Comparative Studies in Society and 
History 37, no. 1 (1995): 173-193. 
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recently put it, what they do with it.6 So what can we learn from the experiences of 
enslaved people, especially women, in the midst of a messy, dangerous, and tenuous 
process of self-emancipation?’? And what do those experiences have to tell us about 
the gender politics involved? The question, in other words, is not the role of women 
in rebellion, but rather the role of rebellion in the lives of women. 

For all that we have learned about enslaved women in the Atlantic world in the 
past two decades, we know surprisingly little about their experiences in collective re- 
sistance.8 Most studies of collective resistance examine conspiracies, which were 
much more prevalent than actual revolts.? Historians of actual rebellion have not 
found a lot to say about non-combatants or women, in part because even “major” re- 
bellions were usually crushed quickly, leaving little evidence about how members of 
the larger enslaved community were engaged or affected.1° Even more extensive and 


6 James Grossman, “Natalie Zemon Davis, the FBI, and the Work of Historians,” August 7, 2013, 
AHA Today, News, Community, and Historical Thinking (blog), http://blog.historians.org/2013/08/natalie- 
davis-the-fbi-and-the-work-of-historians/. 

7 See also a recent call to study a “politics of survival”: Vincent Brown, “Social Death and Political 
Life in the Study of Slavery,” American Historical Review 114, no. 5 (December 2009): 1231-1249. 

8 T am distinguishing between women’s participation in armed slave revolts and slave women’s day- 
to-day resistance, which has in fact been a topic of considerable interest. See the essays in David Barry 
Gaspar and Darlene Clark Hine, eds., More than Chattel: Black Women and Slavery in the Americas 
(Bloomington, Ind., 1996); Stephanie M. H. Camp, Closer to Freedom: Enslaved Women and Everyday 
Resistance in the Plantation South (Chapel Hill, N.C., 2004); Jennifer L. Morgan, Laboring Women: 
Reproduction and Gender in New World Slavery (Philadelphia, 2004), chap. 6; and the essays on enslaved 
women in Women in Western Systems of Slavery, Special Issue, Slavery and Abolition 26, no. 2 (August 
2005). 

; While we may learn much from conspiracy records, they obviously cannot tell us anything about 
how the rebellion would have played out. Because the plans were never tested, the records of conspira- 
cies tend to stress unity and singularity of purpose over division and disagreement. Such records are also 
silent about what happened to those who refused to participate or were not part of the planning. More- 
over, scholars sometimes appraise conspiracies less as foiled rebellions than as evidence of planters’ 
fears, and as such shaped by European perceptions, including those of gender, rendering women more 
invisible. See, for instance, Michael P. Johnson, “Denmark Vesey and His Co-Conspirators,” William 
and Mary Quarterly, 3rd series, 58, no. 4 (October 2001): 915-976, as well as the responses to his article, 
“Forum: The Making of a Slave Conspiracy, Part 2,” William and Mary Quarterly, 3rd series, 59, no. 1 
(January 2002): 135-202; and Jason T. Sharples, “The Flames of Insurrection: Fearing Slave Conspiracy 
in Early America, 1670-1780” (Ph.D. thesis, Princeton University, 2010). 

10 The oft-cited Demerara Rebellion of 1823, for instance, lasted a mere two days, and so far has 
yielded little specific information about women. See Emilia Viotti da Costa, Crowns of Glory, Tears of 
Blood: The Demerara Slave Rebellion of 1823 (New York, 1994), 192, 179, 183. The so-called Aponte 
Rebellion in Cuba consisted of a series of conspiracies and twenty-four-hour revolts over the course of 
just two months in 1812. See Matt D. Childs, The 1812 Aponte Rebellion in Cuba and the Struggle against 
Atlantic Slavery (Chapel Hill, N.C., 2006), 2, 135, 56, 161, 190. The 1816 Drivers’ or Bussa Rebellion in 
Barbados lasted three days, but the only woman about whom we know anything is Nanny Grigg, a literate 
domestic-turned-ideologue who formulated powerful reasons why slaves had to fight for their emancipa- 
tion. See Craton, Testing the Chains, chap. 20; and Hilary McD. Beckles, “The Slave-Drivers’ War: Bussa 
and the 1816 Barbados Slave Rebellion,” in Glenford D. Howe and Don D. Marshall, eds., The Empow- 
ering Impulse: The Nationalist Tradition of Barbados (Kingston, Jamaica, 2001), 1-33. The celebrated 
1835 Bahia Rebellion in Brazil lasted just three hours. See Jodo José Reis, Slave Rebellion in Brazil: The 
Muslim Uprising of 1835 in Bahia, trans. Arthur Brakel (Baltimore, 1993; original Portuguese ed. 1986). 
Most revolts in North America proved short-lived (though reprisals could last for weeks or months). The 
1739 Stono Rebellion in South Carolina lasted one day, the 1811 Louisiana Rebellion lasted two, and 
the 1831 Nat Turner Rebellion in Virginia was over in less than forty-eight hours; all are similarly silent 
about women’s participation. For Stono, see Peter Charles Hoffer, Cry Liberty: The Great Stono River 
Slave Rebellion of 1739 (New York, 2010). For Louisiana, see Nathan A. Buman, “To Kill Whites: The 
1811 Louisiana Slave Insurrection” (M.A. thesis, Louisiana State University, 2008); and Daniel Rasmus- 
sen, American Uprising: The Untold Story of America’s Largest Slave Revolt (New York, 2011). For Nat 
Turner, see Kenneth S. Greenberg, ed., Nat Turner: A Slave Rebellion in History and Memory (New York, 
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longer-lasting insurrections yield little specific information about women. For in- 
stance, women remain largely invisible in Tacky’s Rebellion in Jamaica in 1760-1761, 
a series of conspiracies and actual revolts involving well over a thousand slaves dur- 
ing a period of more than a year.!2 One would expect that the massive and long-last- 
ing slave uprisings in the French Caribbean at the end of the eighteenth century 
would have the most to tell us about women, and yet the yield has proven meager. 
We know more about women’s activities during the struggle to preserve emancipa- 
tion after Napoleon decided to re-impose slavery than we do about women’s experi- 
ences in the slave revolts that started the decade.!3 And despite the length and size 
of these uprisings, David Geggus summarized what we know about women in Haiti 
in less than a page.'* In sum, in the literature on slave rebellions, discussion of 
women has generally occupied a few paragraphs at best, and the focus tends to be on 
women’s possible participation as leaders.'5 

Why do we know so little about women? First, there is the nature and availability 
of evidence. Most rebellions were small or were suppressed within days or hours, 
leaving few traces of their organization or how people shaped emancipation. Since 
women were rarely conspicuous among those bearing arms, they usually remain 
anonymous in the records, which denies them subjectivity and complicates historical 
research into female activities.!° In addition, the ideological blinders of colonists in- 


2003), which also contains a highly speculative essay about women in that rebellion by Mary Kemp Davis, 
““What Happened in This Place?’ In Search of the Female Slave in the Nat Turner Slave Insurrection,” 
162-178. 

"4 For the 1733 rebellion on St. John, which lasted several months, see Sandra E. Greene, “From 
Whence They Came: A Note on the Influence of West African Ethnic and Gender Relations on the 
Organizational Character of the 1733 St. John Slave Rebellion,” in George F. Tyson and Arnold R. 
Highfield, eds., The Danish West Indian Slave Trade: Virgin Islands Perspectives (St. Croix, 1994), 47-67; 
and Ray A. Kea, ““When I die, I shall return to my own land’: An ‘Amina’ Slave Rebellion in the Danish 
West Indies, 1733-1734,” in John Hunwick and Nancy Lawler, eds., The Cloth of Many Colored Silks: 
Papers on History and Society, Ghanaian and Islamic, in Honor of Ivor Wilks (Evanston, Ill., 1996), 159- 
LO33 

12 Some have pointed to Cubah, an enslaved woman elevated to what may have been the role of the 
queen mother of the Ashanti in a conspiracy in Kingston during this time. Craton, Testing the Chains, 
132. Vincent Brown mentions four women who were exported for their involvement in an actual rebel- 
lion; Brown, The Reaper’s Garden: Death and Power in the Worlds of Atlantic Slavery (Cambridge, Mass., 
2008), 152-153. There is no book-length treatment of Tacky’s Revolt. For accounts, see Craton, Testing 
the Chains, chap. 11; Douglas Hall, In Miserable Slavery: Thomas Thistlewood in Jamaica, 1750-86 (Lon- 
don, 1989), chap. 5; and Trevor Burnard, Mastery, Tyranny, and Desire: Thomas Thistlewood and His 
Slaves in the Anglo-Jamaican World (Chapel Hill, N.C., 2004), 170-174. Most recently, Maria Alessandra 
Bollettino, “Slavery, War, and Britain’s Atlantic Empire: Black Soldiers, Sailors, and Rebels in the Seven 
Years’ War” (Ph.D. diss., University of Texas at Austin, 2009), has argued that historians have wrongly 
followed contemporaries in seeing Tacky’s Revolt as a single event. 

13 See Bernard Moitt, Women and Slavery in the French Antilles, 1635-1848 (Bloomington, Ind., 
2001), 126-132. 

14 David P. Geggus, “Slave and Free Colored Women in Saint Domingue,” in Gaspar and Hine, 
More than Chattel, 259-278, here 272. 

15 Some scholars include women by writing about “men and women” or “slaves” in an inclusive way; 
such universalizing usage unfortunately renders women less, rather than more, visible. There is more evi- 
dence about women once slavery was abolished. See Judith Kafka, “Action, Reaction and Interaction: 
Slave Women in Resistance in the South of Saint Domingue, 1793-94,” Slavery and Abolition 18, no. 2 
(1997): 48-72. While Kafka uses the words “slave women” in her title, her article makes clear that she is 
in fact writing about female laborers after slavery was abolished in Saint Domingue on October 31, 1793, 
when the French established a highly coercive labor regime. 

16 For an exploration of the methodological difficulties of researching nameless subaltern women, 
see Durba Ghosh, “Decoding the Nameless: Gender, Subjectivity, and Historical Methodologies in 
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vestigating rebellions have shielded women from suspected involvement, extensive 
questioning, prosecution, and punishment. Planters could neither imagine nor toler- 
ate the idea of women’s deep involvement in collective resistance." Finally, histo- 
rians of rebellion have tended to see men’s experiences as normative.'* They have 
trained their lenses on leaders, rather than on the mass of the enslaved. They have 
privileged soldiering as the ultimate expression of collective rebelliousness, and they 
have assumed that there are similarities in male and female non-combatants’ experi- 
ences. Women’s invisibility has thus been exacerbated by most scholars’ emphasis on 
slave rebels’ political and military confrontations with planters and soldiers, a trend 
that privileges conflicts between rebels and slaveholders over relations among the 
enslaved in rebellion. Thanks to the rich records pertaining to the long-lasting Ber- 
bice insurrection, the internal dynamics and politics of rebellion and the role that 
gender played in the struggle for autonomy and emancipation become manifest. 
Placing women front and center tells us a great deal. It highlights the ways in which 
rebel leaders subjugated their fellow slaves, enslaving some in the process. It calls 
into question the liberating nature of the slave rebellion itself. And it demonstrates 
the gendered nature of both resistance and emancipation. Controlling women, and 
their productive and reproductive capacities, became an integral part of political 
power among male rebels. 


CLosE To 5,000 ENSLAVED PEOPLE of African descent, 300 native slaves, and 350 Euro- 
peans, many of them not Dutch, inhabited the riparian colony of Berbice on the eve 
of the rebellion. Water dominated life, as people used the Berbice River and its 
many creeks for drinking, laundry, bathing, fishing, trading, and visiting, moving 
about in dugouts and small tent boats.!° Indian trading paths fanned out to neighboring 
colonies and native towns deep in the continent, where few Europeans dared venture. 
There were no plantations near the coast, where tides necessitated expensive flood con- 
trol. Instead, starting some thirty miles inland, plantations were strung out along the 
languid river like beads on a string. The small hamlet of New Amsterdam had grown 
up around Fort Nassau some fifty-five miles upriver from the ocean. Beyond the sliver 
of riverside plantations stretched vast savannahs and rainforests, uncharted by Euro- 
peans and inhabited by Amerindians, with whom the Dutch maintained close ties. Ara- 


Reading the Archives of Colonial India,” in Kathleen Wilson, ed., A New Imperial History: Culture, Iden- 
tity and Modernity in Britain and the Empire, 1660-1840 (Cambridge, 2004), 297-316. For an exploration 
of the ways in which archives obscure women’s voices, and can be made to reveal them, see Nupur 
Chaudhuri, Sherry J. Katz, and Mary Elizabeth Perry, eds., Contesting Archives: Finding Women in the 
Sources (Urbana, Ill., 2010). 

17 Cf. David Barry Gaspar, “From ‘the Sense of Their Slavery’: Slave Women and Resistance in An- 
tigua, 1632-1763,” in Gaspar and Hine, More than Chattel, 218-238, here 233. 

'8 Claire Robertson and Marsha Robinson, “Re-Modeling Slavery as If Women Mattered,” in Gwyn 
Campbell, Suzanna Miers, and Joseph C. Miller eds., Women and Slavery, vol. 2: The Modern Atlantic 
(Athens, Ohio, 2008), 253-283; and Aisha Finch, ““What Looks Like a Revolution’: Enslaved Women 
and the Gendered Terrain of Slave Insurgencies in Cuba, 1843-1844,” Journal of Women’s History 26, no. 
1 (2014): 112-134. Finch’s fascinating new book, Rethinking Slave Rebellion in Cuba: La Escalera and the 
Insurgencies of 1841-1844 (Chapel Hill, N.C., 2015), which came to hand after my article was essentially 
completed, pays considerable attention to gender (and non-elite men). 

° For Berbice today, see Marjoleine Kars, “Adventures in Research: Chasing the Past in Guyana,” 
Uncommon Sense 124 (Fall 2007), http://oieahc.wm.edu/uncommon/124/guyana.cfm. 
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wak (today Lokono) and Waraos, known to the Dutch as “our Indians,” lived close to 
Dutch plantations, while Carib (Kali’na) and Akawaios lived deeper into the interior 
and maintained greater independence, though treaties bound them to assist the Dutch 
in case of insurrection or invasion. In Berbice, the Carib prevented the development of 
Maroon communities, so prevalent in neighboring Suriname, and indigenous allies 
were crucial as well in the suppression of the 1763 rebellion.2° 

On the eve of the uprising, the Society of Berbice, the owner of the colony, em- 
ployed some 1,400 slaves.”! More than a thousand of these “Company slaves” worked 
and lived on the Society’s eleven sugar plantations. The others served as artisans and 
service personnel in tiny New Amsterdam, the seat of government, and at various 
military and trading posts.?? The remaining 3,500 or so slaves grew not sugar, but cof- 
fee, cacao, and cotton on eighty to ninety private (i.e., not Company-owned) planta- 
tions on the Berbice and on another thirty or forty estates on its tributary, the Canje 
River. Plantations in Berbice were not large by Caribbean standards. While most 
Company plantations and a few private ones housed more than a hundred enslaved 
people each, most estates counted fewer than fifty.23 Since few inventories of private 
plantations have been preserved, we are in the dark about even basic demographic 
details such as sex ratios, numbers of children, ethnicity, and mortality rates. It is 
likely that, as in most of the Caribbean and neighboring Suriname, Africans outnum- 
bered those born in the colonies, and men outstripped women. On Company planta- 
tions, some of which dated back to the seventeenth century, and for which 
inventories do exist, women outnumbered men, and it is likely that a majority of peo- 
ple were creoles. Most plantations also held a few indigenous slaves, as household 
slaves and hunters.*4 

After several years of widespread epidemics that weakened the colonial regime 
and acute hunger among the enslaved due to disruptions caused by the Seven Years’ 
War, the rebellion broke out on a few plantations in the heart of the colony on Sun- 
day, February 27, 1763. The two main leaders, the self-titled Governor Coffij and his 
second in command, Captain Accarra, explained in a series of letters (allegedly writ- 
ten by Prins van Helvetia) that their masters’ bad treatment and “not getting their 
due”—so often the immediate impetus for resistance—had forced them to revolt.” 


20 For the history of Dutch-native relations on the Wild Coast, as well as the role of natives in the 
suppression of the 1763 revolt, see Marjoleine Kars, “Cleansing the Land’: Dutch-Amerindian Coopera- 
tion in the Suppression of the 1763 Slave Rebellion in Dutch Guiana,” in Wayne E. Lee, ed., Empires 
and Indigenes: Intercultural Alliance, Imperial Expansion, and Warfare in the Early Modern World (New 
York, 2011), 251-276. 

21 The Society of Berbice, a joint-stock company chartered by the Estates General, appointed the 
governors of Berbice, who in turn appointed local planters to the Council of Policy and Criminal Justice, 
which policed public order, issued ordinances, and sat as a court in civil and criminal cases. 

22 The roughly 1,100 people on the Company plantations broke down in 1762 as follows: 402 women, 
334 men, 53 girls, and 78 boys, plus 216 younger children and 23 Indians. Inventories of Company plan- 
tations, dated June, September, and October 1762, SvB 133. 

23 Klaas Kramer, “Hoe Berbice niet ‘naar de Besbiesjes ging’: Economische Ontwikkeling van Parti- 
culiere Plantagies in Berbice, 1753-1779. Export en slavenopstand” (M.A. thesis, University of Nijmegen, 
1986), 76. 

z Treaties forbade the enslavement of “friendly Indians.” Instead, indigenous slaves sold in Berbice, 
as in neighboring Suriname, came mostly from the interior. 

25 Most of these letters have been published in Ursy M. Lichtveld and Jan Voorhoeve, eds., Surt- 
name: Spiegel der vaderlandse kooplieden: Een historisch leesboek (Zwolle, 1958), 71-89. The originals are 
in the Nationaal Archief, The Hague. 
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The insurgency spread rapidly, aided by the utter collapse of Dutch authority. Well 
aware that they were vastly outnumbered, colonists panicked. Militia officers, govern- 
ment officials, and private planters abandoned their stations and plantations en 
masse, ignoring the governor’s calls to make a stand. After the rebels killed some 
forty European men, women, and children in a massacre at week’s end on the Peere- 
boom plantation, the Dutch abandoned Fort Nassau and New Amsterdam, crowded 
onto several ships, and hurried toward the coast, where, after several weeks, most 
left for safer shores. At the end of March, the few who remained were determined to 
return and fight back. Led by Berbice governor Simon van Hoogenheim and rein- 
forced with a hundred European soldiers from Suriname, they sailed back upriver. 
The Europeans dug themselves in on the Company plantation Dageraad, where they 
would spend the next fifteen months. 

While details of the rebellion’s planning are obscured in the sources, it is clear 
that people organized first on their individual plantations, and next across them 
through membership in “nations,” especially the “Amina.” Though people of many 
different nations as well as creoles participated, Amina slaves from the Gold Coast 
of West Africa predominated among the senior leadership from the beginning, as 
they did in many New World slave revolts.2° Male leaders and their growing forces 
moved from plantation to plantation to assess support, defuse opposition, and con- 
script new soldiers. They raided plantations, consolidating plunder at their headquar- 
ters, and they torched crops and buildings, impeding the return of the Europeans. 
To prevent resistant slaves from staying on their plantations, or to punish them for 
refusing to join the insurrection, they burned their huts and gardens as well. The re- 
bels re-enslaved some resisters. They pressed women along as wives and workers and 
men as soldiers. They moved quickly to organize themselves politically, appointing 
men to civil and military offices, and they imposed an iron discipline. On Company 


26 Nations were fluid communities of people who came from the same general geographic area in 
West Africa and who could communicate because they shared a language. In Dutch colonies, “Amina” 
or “Elmina” referred to Akan and Ga speakers from the Gold Coast and its hinterland; in Africa these 
people would not have regarded themselves as one group, as they would have belonged to different eth- 
nicities and political polities. Thus, nations did not reflect particular ethnic identities in Africa; rather, 
they were diasporic institutions forged in the Americas for social and religious fellowship. The same peo- 
ple were known as “Mina” among the Spanish and Portuguese, and as “Coromantee” among the English. 
See John K. Thornton, “War, the State, and Religious Norms in ‘Coromantee’ Thought: The Ideology of 
an African American Nation,” in Robert Blair St. George, ed., Possible Pasts: Becoming Colonial in Early 
America (Ithaca, N.Y:, 2000), 181-200; and Robin Law, “Ethnicities of Enslaved Africans in the Dias- 
pora: On the Meanings of Mina (Again),” History in Africa 32 (2005): 247-267. For a useful review of 
debates about “nation,” see Alexander X. Byrd, “Eboe, Country, Nation, and Gustavus Vassa’s Interest- 
ing Narrative,” William and Mary Quarterly, 3rd series, 63, no. 1 (January 2006): 123-148; and John 
Thornton, Africa and Africans in the Making of the Atlantic World, 2nd ed. (Cambridge, 1998), 321-334. 
For a thorough discussion of the historiography of who constituted the “Akan,” see Rebecca Shumway, 
The Fante and the Transatlantic Slave Trade (Rochester, N.Y., 2011), 17-21. On the Gold Coast, the pow- 
erful and militaristic Amina were known to be deeply involved in slaving and, according to West African 
informants on the Danish island of St. Jan in the 1760s, little inclined to work. See Christian Georg An- 
dreas Oldendorp, Historie der caribischen Inseln Sanct Thomas, Sanct Crux und Sanct Jan, insbesondere 
der dasigen Neger und der Mission der evangelischen Briider unter denselben: Kommentierte Ausgabe des 
vollstindigen Manuskriptes aus dem Archiv der Evangelischen Briider-Unitat Herrnhut, Erster Teil, ed. 
Gudrun Meier, Stephan Palmié, Peter Stein, and Horst Ulbricht (Berlin, 2000), 365-456. The Amina 
were behind many rebellions in the New World, such as on St. Jan in 1733 and in British Jamaica in 
1760. In both cases, they intended to create a West African state with themselves on top. 
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plantations, where open resistance to the rebellion was greatest, they installed new 
bosses. Using Dutch language terms, they called these men heren (literally 
“sentlemen,” but also used for masters or officials) and charged them with oversee- 
ing the production of sugar and rum. 

Over the spring and summer, rebels and Europeans (the latter reinforced by 
200 more sailors and soldiers from St. Eustatius) warily eyed each other, with both 
sides vying for time. The Dutch lacked sufficient forces to retake the colony swiftly. 
Instead, they were urging native allies to move into position when an offensive finally 
came. The rebels, meanwhile, had carried out two large but unsuccessful attacks on 
Dageraad, where Dutch artillery gave the Europeans a decided advantage. Unable to 
kick the Dutch out altogether, the rebels could not themselves flee the colony. It 
took time and effort to start the gardens deep in the jungle that would be needed to 
sustain large numbers of people outside the plantation zone. Apparently aware 
that Maroons in neighboring Suriname had recently reached a deal with the colonial 
government for their independence, Governor Coffij engaged the Dutch in written 
negotiations.2” He boldly suggested that the rebels and their former masters divide 
the colony in half.28 Coffij’s unsuccessful negotiations caused significant internal 
strife, as many of his officers and soldiers had more faith in guns than words.”? The 
Dutch, for their part, participated only to gain time until reinforcements from Eu- 
rope arrived. 

By fall, whatever coalition the Amina had thus far put together fragmented, as 
competing political visions sharpened ethnic divisions. Coffij, a highly creolized, or as- 
similated, African, was replaced in a coup, after which he committed suicide; Atta, a 
recently arrived Amina, assumed leadership. The rebellion now became even more 
clearly a contest for power among different African factions. Meanwhile, in November 
1763, with the arrival of the first few hundred reinforcements from the Dutch Repub- 
lic, colonial forces began a counteroffensive. Sailing upriver in heavily armed ships, 
they drove rebels and dodgers alike from the plantations and their provision grounds. 
As planned, Caribs and Arawaks allied with the Dutch prevented the insurgents from 
establishing villages and gardens in the colony’s hinterland, so refugees hid in creeks 
and behind plantations, unable to escape the colony’s immediate environs. Early in 
1764, the rebels, plagued by hunger and illness and divided by competing political vi- 
sions, became increasingly mired in a civil war. Amina, Kanga, and Louango moved 

*7 The term “Maroons” refers to people who escaped slavery to create independent groups and com- 
munities on the outskirts of slave societies. Maroons were particularly prevalent in Suriname. For an in- 
troduction to the vast literature, see Marjoleine Kars, “Maroons and Marronage,” in Trevor Burnard, 
ed., Oxford Bibliographies Online: Atlantic History (New York, 2013). 

8 These extraordinary letters provide a rare cache of communications by enslaved people that 
are examined in my forthcoming book about the Berbice Rebellion. For an examination of the negotia- 
tions of Maroons with colonial authorities in neighboring Suriname, which also took place through let- 
ters, see Frank Dragtenstein, Alles voor de vrede: De brieven van Boston Band tussen 1757 en 1763 


(Amsterdam, 2009). For evidence that the Berbice rebels considered a pact with the Suriname Maroons, 
ae, pape sie [Daybook] van Gouverneur W. S. van Hoogenheim, 11/23/1763, SvB 226 [hereafter DH 
and date]. 

a For greater detail about the events of that summer, including a mutiny of European soldiers who 
ended up joining the rebelling slaves, see Marjoleine Kars, “Policing and Transgressing Borders: Sol- 
diers, Slave Rebels, and the Early Modern Atlantic,” New West Indian Guide 83, no. 3/4 (2009): 187-213. 
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about the colony battling each other as much as the Dutch and Amerindians.3? Hun- 
gry, sick, and “thin as rails,” men and women turned themselves in to the Dutch in in- 
creasing numbers. 

At the start of 1764, the main body of 600 more reinforcements from the Dutch 
Republic finally arrived, but they could do little besides relieve the exhausted soldiers 
stationed at the various posts. Given that the rebels were now scattered inland and 
were moving around the colony in ever-smaller bands at war with one another, the 
Dutch found it nearly impossible to mount a large expedition against them. More- 
over, they did not want to discourage people from returning on their own accord to 
the Dutch, as increasing numbers were now doing daily. The colonial authorities 
were reduced to sending out small reaction patrols whenever native and black scouts 
spotted rebels, but these patrols did not always arrive in time to find their quarry.! It 
is not surprising, therefore, that it took the Dutch another six months to subdue the 
last holdouts and regain control of their battered colony.” 

Located in the heart of the uprising, Helvetia, the site of the fatal beating, burned 
and bled during the rebellion. With at least sixty enslaved workers, it was one of Ber- 
bice’s larger plantations. The experiences of Helvetia’s people over the course of the 
insurgency varied, reflecting not only the complexities of the rebellion itself, but also 
prior, ongoing, and gendered plantation politics and hierarchies. The disciplinarians 
Prins and Boeseroen became important rebels. Before the plantation manager and 
his overseer fled, they armed Prins and several other elite slave men to defend the es- 
tate. Instead of protecting their master’s property, however, the men caught the man- 


30] have here identified as “Kanga” people whom the Dutch called “Gangoe,” “Cango,” or 
“Guango.” For the Kanga, an elusive designation, see Oldendorp, Historie der caribischen Inseln Sanct 
Thomas, Sanct Crux und Sanct Jan, 378-381. Oldendorp’s informants mention that the Amina and the 
Kanga were traditional enemies, and that the Mandingo were their neighbors. See 378 n. 57 for an iden- 
tification of the Kanga as Kru speakers, possibly from southern Liberia. See also DH, 3/29/1764, where 
Van Hoogenheim refers to the forces of Accabiré (the leader of the “Guango”) as “Kangas.” Wilhelmus 
S. M. Hoogbergen, “De Boni-Oorlogen, 1757-1860: Marronage en Guerilla in Oost-Suriname” (Ph.D. 
thesis, University of Utrecht, 1985), identifies the “Gangu” or “Gango” as Mandingo from an area that 
encompasses what is now Sierra Leone, Liberia, and Ivory Coast. For an exhaustive investigation of the 
Kanga in Cuba, which concludes that they came from Sierra Leone, see Joseph C. Dorsey, “‘It Hurt 
Very Much at the Time’: Patriarchy, Rape Culture, and the Slave Body-Semiotic,” in Linden Lewis, ed., 
The Culture of Gender and Sexuality in the Caribbean (Gainesville, Fla., 2003), 294-322, here 319-320 n. 
25. In Cuba, these people were also referred to as Gangas. Manuel Barcia, The Great African Slave Revolt 
of 1825: Cuba and the Fight for Freedom in Matanzas (Baton Rouge, La., 2012), 14-15, locates them in 
coastal Upper Guinea (which included Liberia) and also distinguishes them from Mandingas. The three 
main warring groups in Berbice correspond to the main slave provenance streams into the Dutch Wild 
Coast: West Central Africa, the Gold Coast, and the Windward Coast. See Rik van Welie, “Slave Trad- 
ing and Slavery in the Dutch Colonial Empire: A Global Comparison,” New West Indian Guide 82, no, 
1/2 (2008): 47-96, here 66. 

31 DH, 1/23/1764 to 1/26/1764 and 2/17/1764; Verbalen [there are seven “official reports”] van colo- 
nel Jan Marcus de Salve betreffende zijn expeditie naar de kolonie Berbice in verband met een opstand 
van de negers aldaar, 1763 november 6—1764 juni 11. Met rapport en missiven van de kapitein-generaal 
van de Unie Lodewijk Ernst hertog van Brunswijk-Wolffenbiittel betreffende de expeditie van colonel 
De Salve naar de kolonie Berbice, 1764-1765, Archief Staten-Generaal, 1550-1796, nummer toegang 
1.01.02, inventarisnummer 9219, Nationaal Archief, The Hague [hereafter ASG and inventory number], 
Vierde verbael, 2/13/1764 to 2/17/1764. John Gabriel Stedman, Narrative of a Five Years Expedition 
against the Revolted Negroes of Surinam, ed. Richard Price and Sally Price (Baltimore, 1988), provides 
multiple examples of the ineffectiveness of European soldiers in the bush. 

32 Of the 11 Society plantations, 5 were largely destroyed. More than a third of the 140 private plan- 
tations were abandoned, and many others had to be rebuilt from the ground up. The Dutch Estates Gen- 
eral spent close to 800,000 guilders to help regain and rebuild the colony—money that was never 
recouped from the Society of Berbice. 
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ager on a neighboring plantation, decapitated him, and took his head to the rebels as 
a sign of their loyalty.33 Overseer Meijer escaped.*4 Five people from Helvetia, four 
men and one woman, were among the people the Dutch executed more than a year 
later on the rack and the pyre for participation in the rebellion. Indeed, while Prins 
died on the battlefield, his parents were fingered by some of their fellow slaves for 
setting fire to the plantation and “Christian murder,” and were executed. A Helvetia 
man named Fortuin became one of the rebellion’s most prominent leaders; he was 
roasted over a slow fire. But other inhabitants of Helvetia made different choices. 
Unwilling to join the rebellion, many became Maroons in their own backyards. They 
hid in the woods behind the plantation for months, evading both the rebels and the 
Dutch, until, in response to a massive Dutch counteroffensive in the fall of 1763, the 
rebels forced them upriver, turning them all into refugees. As they wandered about, 
several were caught by the rebels and put to work. One Helvetia woman, a mother of 
three, was sacrificed at a rebel leader’s funeral. One man ended up in Amerindian 
captivity. Those who could manage the journey eventually made their way back to 
the Dutch in the spring of 1764, a full year after the rebellion had started.* 


In Marcu 1764, THE DUTCH BEGAN the process of investigating the culpability of the 
many slaves in their custody. This process occupied them intermittently during the 
rest of the year, while the soldiers continued to pursue rebels still at large. Close to a 
quarter of the enslaved population present in Berbice at the start of the rebellion 
was missing at its end. This included the 125 men and 3 women who were executed 
for their participation in the insurgency.*° Over the course of their investigations, sev- 
eral members of the Governor’s Council, which doubled as the criminal court, ques- 
tioned close to 900 people, or perhaps as many as half of the remaining adults, either 


33 Jacob Pool to [?], 3/26/1763, Collectie Bentinck, G2-54 I, Koninklijk Huisarchief, The Hague 
[hereafter CB]; No. 23 Benjamin van Maria Agnes, 3/5/1764; No. 32 Don Quischot van Helvetia, 3/5/ 
1764. Both Prins and Boeseroen, the second disciplinarian, died in the course of the rebellion. The third, 
Coridon, survived both the insurgency and subsequent investigations by the Dutch. No. 53 Coridon van 
d’Helvetia, 5/7/1764. 

34 As late as March 1764, the Council noted that the rebellion had prevented Johannes Meijer’s case 
from being brought to justice. They added that since his actions had gone “too far,” they would pursue 
his case “on a future and better occasion” in order to make an example of him. Minutes Court, 3/2/1764, 
SVB 135. 

35 No. 36 Sureman van de Eendragt, 3/6/1764; No. 118 Jan Broek van de Goede Hoop, 3/22/1764; 
No. 466 Fortuijn [Fortuin] van Helvetia, 6/9/1764; No. 31 Wellekom van Helvetia, 3/5/1764, for further 
details of what happened on that plantation; No. 87 Thomas van Helvetia, 3/13/1764; No. 74 Fortuijn van 
Maria Agnes, 3/8/1764; No. 54 Antonie van d’Helvetia, 5/7/1764; No. 32 Don Quischot van Helvetia, 3/5/ 
1764; No. 301 Petro van Helvetia, 5/14/1764; No. 61 Lutijn van Helvetia, Criool, 5/7/1764; No. 420 
Accarra van de Savonette, 6/7/1764. Prins of Helvetia allegedly wrote the notes that rebel leaders Coffij 
and Accarra sent the Dutch at the start of the uprising; DH, 5/4/1763. There is no way to know whether 
the beating of the two women had any relationship to the start of the rebellion. For Boeseroen’s death, 
see examination of No. 33 Marquis van Helvetia, 3/5/1764; see also No. 53 Coridon van d’Helvetia, 5/7/ 
1764. 

3° At the end of 1764, a mere 3,370 slaves and 116 colonists remained in the colony, a serious reduc- 
tion from the approximately 5,000 slaves and 350 Europeans in early 1763. Most of the missing slaves 
had been killed in battles with Amerindians, Dutch soldiers, and each other, or had died of illness, hun- 
ger, and exposure. Some 128 had been executed, on four separate occasions in March, April, June, and 
December 1764. Rebels had killed almost 50 colonists, and a few others may have died in battle. The 
great majority of Europeans had fled, some with their slaves, to other colonies and the Dutch Republic. 
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as Suspects or as witnesses, generating some 500 manuscript pages of “examina- 
tions.”37 More than a third of those questioned were women.38 

Most of the depositions of women are short—much shorter than those of men. In 
part this brevity reflects Dutch gender norms, which led commissioners to doubt that 
women knew much about insurgency. They asked women few questions and rarely 
pressed when they were given evasive answers. Women thus experienced less pres- 
sure than men to ingratiate themselves with the authorities by fingering people or to 
feign cooperation by providing information. Women most likely did in fact know less 
than men about the narrow issues in which the colonial authorities were interested: 
since men frequently tried to keep women and children out of harm’s way, and 
women were not officially part of the military and governing structure, women may 
have missed much of the action. Women’s knowledge of murder or arson, the chief 
interests of the Dutch examiners, may more often have consisted of hearsay, which 
counted little in Dutch judicial practice. People could be condemned to death only 
with a confession or with trustworthy eyewitnesses. Turiba from the plantation 
Geertruid, for instance, was not even questioned: “as she is blind, we can learn 
nothing from her,” the examiners noted.*° However, women clearly knew much more 
than they divulged; nonetheless, these brief examinations remain an important 
evidentiary base when they are read attentively and collectively.*° 

In response to specific, and often leading, questions, the enslaved gave careful 
and strategic answers, mediated by the European clerk, who translated Creole into 
Dutch, summarized answers, and wrote in the third rather than the first person. The 
Dutch were not interested in the genesis of the rebellion, nor in the subsequent civil 
war. They cared about leadership, destruction of property, and, most importantly, 
“Christian murder.” Thus, re-enslaved people largely spoke about what interested 


37 The Dutch seldom discussed the judicial procedures used to carry out these “examinations,” which 
were part of the inquisitorial process common in the United Provinces. The examinations list the peo- 
ple’s individual names, the questions they were asked, and their answers. When they were confronted 
with witnesses or accusers (all themselves slaves), those questions and answers are listed as well. The ex- 
aminations took place on Dageraad, the plantation where the Dutch governor was stationed, and at the 
various military posts where captives and returned slaves were held. Those men captured with guns or 
other incriminating evidence, or those accused by others of having been “big wrongdoers,” were kept 
confined; the others were not. Those deemed guilty were executed; the others were sent back to their 
plantations if possible or put to work on Dageraad and at other posts. It is unclear to what extent torture 
was used. For useful discussions of Dutch judicial rules and procedures with respect to slaves elsewhere, 
see Natalie Zemon Davis, “Judges, Masters, Diviners: Slaves’ Experience of Criminal Justice in Colonial 
Suriname,” Law, Slavery, and Justice, Special Issue, Law and History Review 29 (November 2011): 925— 
984, here 958-962; Han Jordaan, “Free Blacks and Coloreds and the Administration of Justice in Eight- 
eenth-Century Curacao,” New West Indian Guide 84, no. 1/2 (2010): 63-86; and Eric Jones, “Courts and 
Courtship: An Examination of Legal Practice in Dutch Asia,” Leidschrift: Historisch Tijdschrift 21, no. 2 
(2006): 31-50, especially 46-48. In the investigations into the 1795 slave uprising in Curagao, torture was, 
very explicitly, used repeatedly, particularly to force rebels who had already confessed their own actions 
to name accomplices. Nevertheless, the prosecutor claimed that he hated torture, “which is considered 
detestable not only in our own republic, but abolished in all civilized nations.” A. F. Paula, ed., 1795: De 
slavenopstand op Curacao: een bronnenuitgave van de originele overheidsdocumenten (Curacao, 1974), es- 
pecially 175-177, quote from 176 (translation mine). 

38 Out of 897 people examined, 546 were men, 326 were women, and for the remaining 25 no gender 
can be positively determined, though most were probably women. 

39 No. 49 Turiba van d’Geertruij, 3/20/1764. 

40 Aisha Finch has found that women gave the same kinds of evasive answers, “portraying themselves 
as distant or uninvolved parties” in the 1844 Escalera conspiracy. Finch, ““What Looks Like a Revolu- 
tion,” 116; and Finch, Rethinking Slave Rebellion in Cuba, chap. 5. Her interpretation of such answers 
both supports and diverges from mine. 
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the Dutch, rather than about what was most relevant to them. Moreover, since their 
own and others’ lives were on the line, they had every reason to distort, omit, and lie. 
While some witnesses clearly spoke more or less honestly, others no doubt were mo- 
tivated by self-interest or revenge, or they may have misremembered. Most exami- 
nants and witnesses were vague about chronology, making it difficult to understand 
exactly which events they were describing. And it is often hard to know how to read 
people’s words, as written testimony robs us of emotional clues expressed in affect, 
silences, and hesitations. By comparing testimonies, however, as well as correlating 
them with reports from Amerindians, slave spies, and European observers, and by 
reading examinations against the grain, it is possible to begin to piece together a 
deeper picture of the rebellion, one from the inside out, or the bottom up, and one 
that pays particular attention to women.*! Inevitably, given how these records were 
produced, many questions have to remain unanswered, and any interpretations and 
conclusions must be, even more so than in most histories, tentative.*? 

Despite such important caveats, good precedent exists for using such flawed sour- 
ces. Historians of popular culture have used hostile court records with great success, 
starting with the work of Natalie Zemon Davis, E. P. Thompson, and Emmanuel Le 
Roy Ladurie. Books such as Carlo Ginzburg’s The Cheese and the Worms, in using 
the records of the Inquisition to get at the mentalité of the voiceless, have pointed 
the way. Historians of slave rebellion all use testimony to great effect while empha- 
sizing how unreliable it is. “But even such contrived and distorted legal records,” 
Emilia Viotti da Costa asserted, “can be made to cast much light on what really oc- 
curred during the rebellion if read closely and carefully enough.”*? Historians of U.S. 
slavery have used with great profitability the interviews with ex-slaves recorded by 
the Works Progress Administration in the 1930s. While one historian asserted that 
“the questions were leading and sometimes insulting, the answers routine or compli- 
ant, and the insensitivity of the interrogator and the evasiveness of the interrogated 
were flagrantly displayed,” he nevertheless maintained that the WPA interviews were 
not so different from the great majority of records that historians use—all of which 
require caution, care, and skepticism.*+ Such views have recently been echoed in ref- 
erence to the Denmark Vesey conspiracy records. 


“| For discussions of the methodological issues involved, see, for instance, Peter Brooks, Troubling 
Confessions: Speaking Guilt in Law and Literature (Chicago, 2000); and the many references in Ann 
Laura Stoler, Along the Archival Grain: Epistemic Anxieties and Colonial Common Sense (Princeton, N.J., 
2009), especially chap. 2. For a discussion on reading documents against the grain with respect to 
women, see “History Practice: Finding Women in the Archive,” introduction by Antoinette Burton, Jour- 
nal of Women’s History 20, no. 1 (2008): 149-216. 

“ For a lovely statement about history’s “messiness,” see Wendy Anne Warren, “The Cause of Her 
Grief’: The Rape of a Slave in Early New England,” Journal of American History 93, no. 4 (2007): 1031- 
1049, here 1049. 

*° For a discussion of slave trial testimony in the 1823 Demerara Rebellion, which presents a lot of 
the same issues as that in Berbice, see da Costa, Crowns of Glory, Tears of Blood, 170-171, 234-242, 
quote from 238. For other examples, see Barcia, The Great African Slave Revolt of 1825, 19-22, 120. For 
a discussion of slaves as witnesses in the eighteenth-century Leeward Islands, see Natalie Zacek, “Voices 
and Silences: The Problem of Slave Testimony in the English West Indian Law Court,” Slavery and Abo- 
lition 24, no. 3 (2003): 24-39; Gunvor Simonsen, “Slave Stories: Gender, Representation, and the Court 
in the Danish West Indies, 1780s—1820s” (Ph.D. diss., European University Institute, 2007), 19-24; and 
Finch, ““What Looks Like a Revolution.” 

“ C. Vann Woodward, “History from Slave Sources,” Review Article, American Historical Review 79 
no. 2 (April 1974): 470-481, quote from 473. 
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AS IN OTHER SLAVE REBELLIONS, the leadership in the Berbice insurgency was over- 
whelmingly male. Coffij and his second in command, Accarra, organized parallel 
command structures, one civil and one martial. Coffij, who styled himself gouverneur 
(the rebels used Dutch language terms), picked raadsheren (councilmen), a fiscael 
(prosecutor), a beul (executioner), and heren to run plantations.45 On the military 
side, Captain Accarra appointed captains and lieutenants to train and lead military 
units.*° Men filled all these official positions. Among them were many artisans, bom- 
bas, and priest-diviners, members of the plantation elite who had provided leadership 
for their communities before the rebellion as well. Especially among the officers, 
many may well have had military experience in Africa. But what about women? In a 
recent discussion of neighboring Suriname, Natalie Zemon Davis suggests that elite 
slave women such as cooks, senior house servants, and midwives played a role in 
clandestine plantation slave “courts.”4” Did such female leadership extend to armed 
rebellion? We know little about plantation life in Berbice before the rebellion. But 
testimony points to a few women who played key political and judicial roles early on 
in the uprising, albeit without the official titles that men carried. Three of them were 
executed by the Dutch for their roles. 

Amelia from the plantation Hollandia and Zeelandia explained to the examiners 
that they had wrongly been told that she was Coffij’s sister. Rather, she explained, 
she had “come into the country with him,” a kin-like bond forged in the crucible of 
the middle passage rather than by blood. She had “been his cook,” she claimed, but 
she had never urged him to rebel. Her enslaved accusers pointed to a much more 
pivotal role. She had advised Coffij about people’s loyalty to the rebellion; at her 
word, heads rolled. Witnesses claimed that she had walked around armed with a 
“broad sword like a man.” Perhaps it was with this sword that, as fellow bondpeople 
charged, she had had a hand in the killing of several European children in order to 
sprinkle their blood on Coffij’s grave when he was buried. While the accusation may 
sound dramatic, this was an African custom at the burials of important leaders—as 
Titus, an old African, informed the Dutch, and as modern historians confirm. Amelia 
claimed that she had not been present at Coffij’s funeral, though she did witness 
“that he shot himself.” She was executed as a “Christian and neger murderer” with 
“small fire,” a slow and even more excruciating variant of being burned at the 
stake.*8 

Like Amelia, Barbara from the plantation Lelienburg—one of the wives of Cap- 
tain Accarra—allegedly played a role in the judgment of fellow slaves. A woman 

_ 45 For names of the councilors, see, for instance, No. 38 Apria van de Colonie, 3/6/1764. For “beul,” 
see No. 185 Frans van Antonia, 4/11/1764; No. 229 Piekenieni van Hollandia en Zeelandia, 4/14/1764; 


DH, 2/12/1764. In Berbice, as in Suriname, the executioners employed by the Dutch were all enslaved 
men. 
46 Hor an example of Accarra picking lieutenants, see No. 13 Frans van Elisabeth & Alexandria, 12/ 
10/1764. See also No. 181 Brutos off Accabire van Stevensburg, 4/11/1764, for grote heren calling their of- 
ficers together. 

47 Davis, “Judges, Masters, Diviners,” 958. 

48 No. 82 Aboi van Nieuw Caraques, 3/10/1764; No. 80 Amelia van Hollandia, 3/10/1764; and the ex- 
amination of Poko, who was brought in as Amelia was being examined. Many witnesses talked about the 
funerals of prominent rebel leaders and the sacrificial killings of both blacks and whites. For similar prac- 
tices in West Africa, see the testimony of Titus van de Goede Hoop, DH, 12/21/1763; as well as Brown, 
The Reaper’s Garden, 38-43, and Oldendorp, Historie der caribischen Inseln Sanct Thomas, Sanct Crux 
und Sanct Jan, 89-90. 
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Ficure 3: “A Coromantyn Free Negro, or Banger, armed. Fourgeoud-Mariniers (Regiment no. 21), in Suriname 
van 1772 tot 1777.” Colonel Louis Henry Fourgeoud fought with the Dutch troops in Berbice in 1764. Upon their 
return to the Netherlands, these troops were turned into the first Dutch marine corps. In the 1770s, under Four- 
geoud’s leadership, they fought against Maroons in Suriname. Enslaved and free Africans assisted in these oper- 
ations. Here a depiction of a Coromantyn (also known as Amina among the Dutch) man. General Research 
Division, The New York Public Library, Astor, Lenox and Tilden Foundation. 
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from the same plantation, Veronica, related that as the rebels were murdering her 
husband, a bomba who refused to join them, Barbara had urged them on and 
watched approvingly, smoking a long pipe. Afterward, Veronica charged, Barbara, 
“always hung with gold,” had enslaved her.*? Veronica and another of Barbara’s ser- 
vants got their revenge when they testified that Barbara had repeatedly slapped a fe- 
male European captive before male rebels killed her. Barbara denied having urged 
her husband to kill any Christian woman, claiming that “he was too good” for that, 
though she added, unbidden, that “Coffij wasn’t.”°° The testimony of her former ser- 
vants, as well as that of other witnesses, sent Barbara to the wheel for “abusing 
Christian women and being an accessory to Christian murder.” According to wit- 
nesses, she survived the breaking of her bones for a grueling two hours.>! 

Pallas, from the plantation Antonia, was similarly known for having the ear of an 
important male leader—in her case Atta, who may have been her brother. He was a 
prominent rebel from the beginning and took over as governor after the coup against 
Coffij. “What she said, Atta had to believe,” one witness claimed. Others related that 
she had a stick with which she “commanded the Dutch women.” The Dutch accused 
her of “having incited the rebels through pretend magic,” a reference to obeah, the 
channeling of special spiritual powers to cure ills or to correct social wrongs, which 
provided a particular path to power for women in West Africa, where female diviners 
played important roles in criminal justice.** Throughout the Caribbean, obeah played 
a special role in slave resistance. It appeared clearly in Tacky’s Rebellion in Jamaica 
in 1760, yet few mentions of women’s spiritual powers survive for the Berbice Rebel- 
lion three years later. Besides Pallas, only one woman is mentioned in connection 
with toveren (performing magic), and she was allegedly sacrificed at a rebel funeral. 
Pallas, meanwhile, denied any involvement in obeah, claiming that she had merely 
“smeared her tongue with chalk for three days after her husband died.” Perhaps she 
was referring to an Akan purification ritual involving white clay, hyire. She was 
burned at the stake.*? 

The women put to death so gruesomely by the Dutch were not the only female 
leaders. Martha, who like Barbara hailed from the plantation Lelienburg, was ac- 


49 No. 71 Veronica van Lelienburg, 3/8/1764; No. 254 Claartje van Lelienburgh, 4/16/1764. About an- 
other servant, Lucia, who was another of Accarra’s wives, see Informatie van den Neger Joseph behoor- 
ende aan de kerk, 4/27/1764. 

50 No. 213 Barbara van Lelienburg, 4/12/1764. 

51 No. 61 Cariba van Altenklingen, 3/7/1764; No. 254 Claartje van Lelienburg, 4/16/1764; No. 71 
Veronica van Lelienburg, 3/8/1764; No. 213 Barbara van Lelienburg, 4/12/1764; “In de exam. no 213, 
_confrontatie van Barbera met Veronica & Claartje alle drie van Lelienburg,” 4/19/1764, SvB 135; 
Informatien van den Neger Joseph behoorende aan de kerk, 4/27/1764, SvB 135; Eijs: Sententien, 4/27/ 
1764, SvB 135. Hartsinck, Beschryving van Guiana, 50S. 

52 Davis, “Judges, Masters, Diviners.” 

53 Christaen en Pieter contra Pallas van Antonia, 3/12/1764, SvB 135; Sententien, Hof van Politie en 
Crimineele Justitie, 3/16/1764, SvB 135; No. 70 Pallas Negerin van Antonia, 3/8/1764. Pallas’s African 
name may have been Boge; see No. 61 Cariba van Altenklingen, 3/7/1764. For obeah, see Juanita de 
Barros, “Setting Things Right’: Medicine and Magic in British Guiana, 1803-38,” Slavery and Abolition 
25, no. 1 (2004): 28-50; Randy M. Browne, “The ‘Bad Business’ of Obeah: Power, Authority, and the 
Politics of Slave Culture in the British Caribbean,” William and Mary Quarterly, 3rd series, 68, no. 3 
(2011): 451-480; and Kenneth M. Bilby and Jerome S. Handler, “Obeah: Healing and Protection in 
West Indian Slave Life,” Journal of Caribbean History 38, no. 2 (2004): 153-183. For the significance of 
white clay, see Emmanuel Akyeampong, “Sexuality and Prostitution among the Akan of the Gold Coast, 
c. 1650-1950,” Past and Present 156 (August 1997): 144-173, here 153-154. 
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cused by fellow slaves of “much evil,” including aiding Barbara in the punishment of 
Christian women. Martha died in custody before she could be examined. Because 
she was “presumed to be an accomplice in the rebellion,” the Dutch posthumously 
cut off her head and displayed it on a pike just as they did the heads of male insur- 
gents.54 Witnesses mention other women instigators and leaders, some by name and 
others only as anonymous wives, but no further details about these women 
emerged.>> 

These women’s stories reveal the gendered nature of rebel leadership. Amelia, 
Barbara, and Pallas were not executed merely for having been close to rebel leaders. 
The Dutch did not punish rebel leaders’ wives or sisters against whom no witnesses 
came forward. These three women were executed because they themselves played ac- 
tive political roles, especially in terms of punishing European women. Yet unlike 
men, women did not carry official titles, but rather functioned as informal advisors to 
elite male leaders with whom they had familial connections. Such advisory roles likely 
drew on African memories and prior plantation politics. Among the Akan, female 
counselors functioned as social critics who guarded the body politic by punishing or 
reintegrating “social deviants.”>° Among other West African peoples, female family 
members, often mothers and sisters, traditionally acted as confidantes and advisors 
to high-level male politicians, though at the village level women were less promi- 
nent.°’ Yet while women’s positions in the rebellion were more informal than those 
of men, these women displayed their power and authority as ostentatiously as did 
male leaders. Like the men, they controlled servants and retainers, a sign of high sta- 
tus. And like the men, they adorned themselves in fine imported clothing and gold 
jewelry looted from European chests and wardrobes. In fact, wearing “Christian 
clothing” was to the Dutch as much a sign of a woman’s high-level involvement in 
the rebellion as carrying a gun was a mark for a man.>*® 

Probably not coincidentally, all prominent women involved in the first stages of 
the rebellion hailed from private plantations on the Berbice River. No witnesses 
identified women leaders from the Canje River, from Company plantations, or from 
later on in the insurgency. It is possible that the names of women leaders surface 
only in relation to the start of the rebellion because the colonial authorities focused 
their questions on that period: most Europeans were killed early on, so the Dutch 
were most interested in that stage. More likely, as conflict among the rebels intensi- 

°4 DH, 6/6/1764. One witness claimed that she had seen Martha abuse white females. See No. 254 
Claartje van Lelienburg, 4/16/1764. 

°° No. 298 Elsje van ’t Fort, 5/12/1764; No. 13 Pieter van Hollandia & Zeelandia, 3/3/1764; No. 61 
Cariba van Altenklingen, 3/7/1764; No. 23 Benjamin van Maria Agnes, 3/5/1764; No. 86 Cupido van de 


Prosperiteit, 3/13/1764; No. 81 Benjamin van Oostermeer, 3/10/1764; No. 173 Cesar van Castres, 4/10/ 
1764. 

°° Emmanuel Akyeampong and Pashington Obeng, “Spirituality, Gender, and Power in Asante His- 
tory,” International Journal of African Historical Studies 28, no. 3 (1995): 481-508, here 491, 501. 

°7 For two important explorations, see John K. Thornton, “Elite Women in the Kingdom of Kongo: 
Historical Perspectives on Women’s Political Power,” Journal of African History 47, no. 3 (2006): 437- 
460; and Flora Edouwaye S. Kaplan, ed., Queens, Queen Mothers, Priestesses, and Power: Case Studies in 
African Gender (New York, 1997). See also Gaspar, “From ‘the Sense of Their Slavery,’” 231-232. For 
claims about the village level, see Sandra E. Greene, “A Perspective from African Women’s History: 
Comment on ‘Confronting Continuity,” Journal of Women’s History 9, no. 3 (1997): 95-104, here 99; and 
Davis, “Judges, Masters, Diviners,” 958, especially n. 79. 

58 Cf. No. 298 Elsje van ’t Fort, 5/12/1764; No. 297 Beefje van ’t Fort, 5/12/1764. 
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fied and the Dutch carried out their campaigns in the fall, the rebels focused less on 
governing and more on warfare. In those chaotic and violent conditions, even fewer 
women had a chance to occupy leadership positions. The civil war put a premium on 
martial skills and elevated male strategists, making the rebellion less and less inclu- 
sive as it progressed, disenfranchising women. 


UNLIKE THE WOMEN EXECUTED FOR their leadership, the majority of women were 
handmaidens of a different order. They sustained the rebellion, willingly or not, 
through their productive and reproductive labor. They looked after children, the sick 
and wounded, and the elderly. They planted and tended gardens near their planta- 
tions, or they worked in the rebels’ food gardens upriver. They turned whatever they 
grew or foraged in the woods and savannahs into meals for their kin and colleagues. 
Some labored in the fields to produce sugar under rebel management or fed the 
cane into the mills to turn it into rum. And they sustained the soldiers with domestic 
services, including sex. Some of this labor was coerced, some of it not. David Geggus 
has suggested about women of color during the Haitian Revolution that “there was 
considerable continuity in women’s roles with the colonial past.”*° This was true for 
women in the Berbice Rebellion as well, but women’s roles as workers, wives, and 
mothers took on new meaning in the political economy of war. After all, as family 
historians have repeatedly pointed out, households and political structures are deeply 
intertwined. 

Since many men would have served as soldiers, most likely the majority of agri- 
cultural laborers in rebel fields were women, just as women may have been the ma- 
jority of field workers before the rebellion. Women spoke of being taken from their 
plantations by insurgents to rebel camps to work in food gardens. Even some young 
girls claimed that rebels moved them about to work, though they did not provide spe- 
cifics.6! Others, especially women from Company plantations familiar with sugar pro- 
' duction, were forced to grow cane and feed the mills, as they had done before the 
uprising. Lucretia from the Company plantation Hardenbroek, for instance, related 
that the “old carpenter Neger Prins with a Neger Antonij van Landskroon appointed 
by Atta, ruled them, to mill sugar and make Soopties [rum].”° Indian spies confirmed 
that Company slaves, initially highly resistant to the rebellion, were brought to com- 
pliance with force. 

Some women did not work in the fields for the larger community, but provided 
- household and sexual services for prominent rebels as “wives,” consorts, slaves, or 
servants. A number of women testified about laundering, cleaning, or cooking for 

59 Geggus, “Slave and Free Colored Women in Saint Domingue,” 272. 

60 For a recent stellar example of such connections, see Sarah M. S. Pearsall, “‘Having Many Wives’ 
in Two American Rebellions: The Politics of Households and the Radically Conservative,” American His- 
torical Review 118, no. 4 (October 2013): 1001-1028. 

61 No. 172 Caatje, Marietje & Griet van Castres, kinderen, 4/10/1764. 

62 No. 98 Lucretia van Hardenbroek, 3/21/1764. See also No. 136 Juno van West Souburg, 3/22/1764; 
No. 26 Driehoek van Wessouburg, 3/19/1764; No. 30 Cornelia van Wessouburg, 3/19/1764; No. 264 


Susette van Steevensburg, 4/17/1764. 
63 See, for instance, DH, 5/14/1763, 6/19/1763, 6/29/1763, 8/12/1763. 
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rebel leaders as personal servants. Alida, for example, related how she and several 
other women had to “scrub and scour” for the rebels at her plantation-turned-rebel 
camp Hollandia and Zeelandia.*4 Several women mentioned their personal service to 
female leaders. Some of these women were spoils of war.© Angoes from the Canje 
plantation Steevensburg, for instance, charged Asselij, an Amina from the same plan- 
tation, with having rounded up “young wenches” for Atta, the rebel leader who suc- 
ceeded Coffij.°° Others made similar charges. Acca from the plantation Geertruid 
related that when Coffij and Accarra and their troops reached his estate, they took 
“all the beautiful women with them.”°? America from the plantation Sublieslust 
claimed that the driver of her plantation had given away her two daughters, “already 
grown girls,” to the rebels as a way to bolster his own standing with them.® Diro of 
the plantation Goede Hoop had been brought to the Company plantation Savonette 
“to make gardens,” and once there had become “Quipaij’s wife, who had been put in 
charge there.” One man complained that the Amina had taken his wife.”” Leaders 
such as Coffij and Atta kept some of these women and distributed others to their 
lieutenants, perhaps in a New World adaptation of West African customs whereby 
elders procured wives for young men.7! 

Prominent rebel leaders displayed and legitimated their new status not only by 
distributing women among their followers, but by taking on multiple wives them- 
selves.”” Before the rebellion, only a few elite men such as bombas or religious spe- 
cialists had more than one wife. Unequal sex ratios and truncated plantation 
hierarchies made widespread polygyny, so common in West Africa, impossible.” The 
rebellion provided men who might previously have longed to marry more than one 
wife, and to display the increased masculine status and authority that polygyny con- 
ferred, with the opportunity to do so. We know that Maroon leaders in Suriname en- 
gaged in polygamy on a larger scale than had been possible on the plantations, even 
requesting on several occasions that the Dutch buy them enslaved women.”4 Having 


64 No. 129 Diana van Markeij, 3/22/1764; No. 250 Catharina van Mercier, 4/16/1764; No. 2 Alida van 
Hollandia en Zeelandia, 3/19/1764. See also the testimony by No. 4 Pieternel! van Hollandia & Zeelan- 
dia, 3/19/1764, who does not mention this. 

6 Missionary C. G. A. Oldendorp, who interviewed many Africans on the Danish Caribbean islands 
in the 1760s, wrote that Amina leaders had many wives, and that among captives, the most beautiful 
women belonged to the king or the governor. Oldendorp, Historie der caribischen Inseln Sanct Thomas, 
Sanct Crux und Sanct Jan, 391. Oldendorp’s interviews are suffused with references to polygyny. 

66 No. 431 Assalij van Steevensburgh, 6/7/1764. 

67 No. 99 Acca van Geertrui, 3/15/1764. 

68 No. 38 America van Sublislust, 3/20/1764. 

6° No. 205 Diro van de Goede Hoop, 4/12/1764. 

70 No. 218 Coffij van Doornhof van de Weduwe Moses van Doorn, 4/13/1764. 

7” Akyeampong, “Sexuality and Prostitution among the Akan of the Gold Coast,” 149-150. 

” Governor Coffij is the only rebel who had a European captive as his “wife,” the twenty-something 
daughter of a government official. Among his wives were several women of African descent and at least 
one free native woman. 

® Davis, “Judges, Masters, Diviners,” 955. 

™ Richard Price, Alabi’s World (Baltimore, 1990), 169. Price estimates that some 20 percent of 
Maroon men had multiple wives (383). For an argument that this created tensions among Maroon men, 
see Bonno Thoden van Velzen, “De wijze raadslieden en de kapotmakers: Een probleem met monde- 
linge overleveringen,” in Peter Meel and Hans Ramsoedh, eds., Ik ben een haan met een kroon op mijn 
hoofd: Pacificatie en verzet in koloniaal en postkoloniaal Suriname (Amsterdam, 2007), 75-91, here 80, 89. 
For similar practices among Maroons elsewhere, see Richard Price, ed., Maroon Societies: Rebel Slave 
Societies in the Americas (New York, 1973), 18-19. 
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multiple wives allowed leaders to advertise their new positions and gave them the el- 
evated status reserved in West Africa for older and wealthier men. 

It is not clear what such marriages meant to women in the midst of rebellion. 
Few women talked about their marital experiences among the rebels. One exception 
was Lisette from Helvetia, the plantation where the two women were beaten on the 
eve of the uprising. As noted by the clerk who mediated the examinations, Lisette 
told the Dutch that she had been Fortuin’s wife before the rebellion, during what she 
called “her master’s time.” Once Fortuin rose in the ranks to become an important 
leader, he “left her and took three others,” two of them African and one a free native 
woman. When “he later lost them,” as she put it, she was called back to “carry his 
food after him and serve as his slave.” Despite such treatment, she refused to serve 
as a witness against him. Asked whether she knew “how many people he had killed,” 
she claimed to have witnessed nothing; “nor did she go everywhere with him because 
she had sore feet.”’> They had been captured together in June 1764, but Fortuin had 
escaped. Eventually retaken, he was questioned and executed. After her examination, 
Lisette was sent to her plantation. 

Lisette’s story reminds us that wives were important to men not only for status 
and companionship, but also because they carried supplies and grew, gathered, and 
prepared food. While women had prepared food for their families before the rebel- 
lion, now, with many plantation gardens destroyed, and without Dutch food supple- 
ments, women’s food production was more important than ever. Given their need for 
the life-sustaining economic and reproductive services women performed, men who 
may have been passed over by their superiors in the distribution of women helped 
themselves to wives.”° Several people, for instance, testified that Damon from the 
Company plantation West Souburg had killed a man named Gibel in order to take 
Gibel’s wife, Ariaantje, for himself. When Ariaantje refused to go along with this ar- 
rangement, Damon threatened “to destroy” her, too, at which point, she told the ex- 
aminers, she had no choice but to submit.”” Others talked about women and girls, 
and some men, being sold among rebels. Similar reports would surface in the Haitian 
Revolution thirty years later.’® 

We do not know how women and girls experienced being taken by rebels as sex- 
ual partners and wives. As under slavery, sexual exploitation could indicate an ab- 


75 No. 461 Lisette van Helvetia, 6/14/1764. The testimony of one of the new wives corroborates 
Lisette’s claim, as do Dutch records. One new wife called herself Fortuin’s “cook” and claimed that she 
always stayed home on the plantation Steevensburg, Fortuin’s command center on the Canje River, while 
Fortuin traveled around. See No. 59 Lonkje van Petite Bretagne, 3/20/1764. Governor van Hoogenheim 

noted that Fortuin had many concubines, including two on the plantation Steevensburg, who may have 
helped him escape from Dutch captivity. See DH, 6/4/1764. 

76 For an examination of the roles of enslaved wives in Africa, see Susan Herlin Broadhead, “Slave 
Wives, Free Sisters: Bakongo Women and Slavery, c. 1700-1850,” in Claire C. Robertson and Martin A. 
Klein, eds., Women and Slavery in Africa (Madison, Wis., 1983), 160-181, especially 172. On the gen- 
dered division of labor in West Africa, see Claire Robertson, “Africa into the Americas? Slavery and 
Women, the Family, and the Gender Division of Labor,” in Gaspar and Hine, More than Chattel, 3-40, 
especially 20-24. See also Akyeampong, “Sexuality and Prostitution among the Akan of the Gold Coast,” 
especially 149-151. 

71 Christiaen, Piter and Piramus contra Damon van Wessouburg, 4/25/1764, SvB 135; Nader Con- 
frontatie van den Neger Damon van Wessouburg tegens de negerin Ariaantje van de Hooftplantagie, 4/ 
26/1764, SvB 135. 

78 See, for instance, Laurent Dubois, Avengers of the New World: The Story of the Haitian Revolution 
(Cambridge, Mass., 2004), 159. 
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sence of choice or limited self-assertion.”” No doubt their experiences fell along a 
continuum. Some women may have experienced such relations as rape, while others 
may have felt honored to be connected to a prominent man. Such alliances may have 
offered the promise, or realization, of protection, access to scarce resources, and 
prestige. Some women may have claimed that they were forced in order to deny cul- 
pability in the rebellion, but given that the Dutch did not punish people merely for 
joining the rebellion, that scenario seems less likely. What is clear, however, is that 
control over women, and over women’s productive and reproductive capacities, be- 
came a central component of political power among the rebels.*° 


FOR MOST WOMEN, AS FOR many men, the rebellion represented an experience of serial 
disruption and displacement. This was true whether they supported the rebels, tried 
to stay autonomous on their own plantations, or were forced to flee with their own- 
ers. For some the conflict proved fatal, but most experienced the uprising mainly as 
refugees of one sort or another. Some were brought along by their panicked masters 
and mistresses as they fled at the start of the rebellion. Others were dislodged from 
their homes early on when the insurgents burned the plantations and the provision- 
ing grounds of those who did not want to join the revolt. They were taken along to 
rebel camps and employed wherever they were needed. Others remained on their 
plantations, their owners gone, working quietly under their own direction until the 
fall of 1763. Wary of everyone, whether the Dutch, the rebels, or Amerindians, they 
hid in the woods at the approach of danger, moving back when the coast was clear, 
intent on preserving their independence. In the fall, however, when, in response to 
the Dutch counteroffensive, the rebels forced everyone to retreat with them upriver, 
these dodgers became refugees of a different kind. And as the rebellion disintegrated 
into civil war, rebels, too, moved about the colony in ever-smaller bands, hiding and 
fighting, essentially refugees themselves. 

Such refugees, with death at their backs, moved from place to place in search of 
food and safety. Had it not been for the Arawaks and Caribs, who, along with Dutch 
reinforcements, were crisscrossing the savannahs and jungle looking for runaway 
slaves, some refugees might have succeeded in joining together to build villages and 
cultivate fields. Had this happened, they could well have become as formidable as 
the Maroons in Suriname. Instead, however, few Maroon settlements were created, 
and the Dutch and their Indian allies discovered and destroyed most. The great ma- 
jority of people who took to the woods trekked around in small groups, never able to 


” For this argument, see Jenny Sharple, Ghosts of Slavery: A Literary Archaeology of Black Women’s 
Lives (Minneapolis, 2003); and Saidiya V. Hartman, Scenes of Subjection: Terror, Slavery, and Self-Making 
in Nineteenth-Century America (New York, 1997). 

8° Something similar happened among the Ashante in West Africa as they expanded and consoli- 
dated their power in the eighteenth century. See Akyeampong and Obeng, “Spirituality, Gender, and 
Power in Asante History,” 496; and Emmanuel Akyeampong and Hippolyte Fofack, “The Contribution 
of African Women to Economic Growth and Development: Historical Perspectives and Policy Implica- 
tions, Part I: The Pre-Colonial and Colonial Periods,” World Bank, Policy Research Working Paper 
6051, Poverty Reduction and Economic Management Network, Gender and Development Unit, April 
2012, 8, https://openknowledge.worldbank.org/bitstream/handle/ 10986/6056/WPS6051.pdf. 
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settle down for long.*! It would have been difficult to find food, particularly during 
the rainy seasons, when the landscape became a swampy morass.®? Especially for 
women, who had been so much less likely than men to become runaways or Maroons 
before the- rebellion, this experience of constant movement was anything but liberat- 
ing. They were “free,” there was no master, but they were yoked to a tenuous sur- 
vival.83 

Such women regularly got caught up in the cross-fire between different warring 
parties. The journey of Trui from the plantation Frederiksburg on the Canje River 
highlights the stamina, courage, and ingenuity required for survival. When the rebels 
led by Fortuin came to Frederiksburg, the bomba reportedly resisted valiantly but was 
overpowered and taken upriver with his wife and children. Some of Frederiksburg’s 
men eagerly joined the rebels, while others escaped. Many of the Frederiksburg peo- 
ple, including Trui, were taken to the Berbice River and put to work. Trui ended up at 
Fort Nassau, Coffij’s headquarters. Upon Coffij’s death, she was “sent up river,” prob- 
ably to work on provisioning grounds near the Savonette, the furthest plantation up 
the Berbice, and another rebel stronghold. “When the Christians came,” Trui related, 
a reference to the Dutch military expeditions of late 1763, the rebels fought a bruising 
battle against them at the end of December and then deserted the Savonette. Trui 
took the opportunity to escape from the rebels and made her way down the Berbice to 
Wikky Creek, where she hid. From there she reached Berensteijn, a plantation a few 
miles north of Wikky Creek, where she may have had family. Eventually, she did not 
specify how, she got back to the Dutch.** Roosje from the plantation Vigilantie was 
similarly taken upriver by the Amina rebels, and later captured by the Kanga, who, she 
claimed, “killed many people and ate them.”* She was not alone in accusing the 
Kanga of cannibalism.*° Nevertheless, Roosje survived. 

In their forced migrations, many women traveled with children. Childcare added 
to women’s burdens, and to their sorrows. Malnourished children were easy targets 
for disease. They presented serious logistical and security problems for hard-up re- 
bels or people hiding out: they consumed scarce resources, they were more likely to 
contract fevers and other diseases, their crying could expose hiding places, and they 
slowed down retreating forces. The rebels apparently tried hard to keep women and 

81 The cooperation of Amerindians prevented maronage in Berbice throughout the colony’s history. 
See, for instance, Rapport aan Zijne Doorluchtigste Hoogheid, den Heere Prince van Orange en Nassau &c. 
&c. &c. overgegeven van wegen Hoogst deszelfs Commissarissen naar de Colonien van den Staat in de West 
Indien [1790], John Carter Brown Library, Providence, Rhode Island. 


82 There were two rainy seasons, from December to early February and from late April to mid- 
August. 

"os For a thorough exploration of the impossible choices Suriname slaves faced when contemplating 
maronage, see Alex van Stipriaan, “Het dilemma van plantageslaven: Weglopen of blijven,” OSO: Tijd- 
schrift voor Surinaamse taalkunde, letterkunde, cultuur en geschiedenis 11, no. 2 (1992): 122-140. Van Stip- 
riaan emphasizes how few women chose maronage. 

84 No. 261 Truij van Fredriksburg, 4/17/1764; Rapport van Lt. G. Knollard aan Capt. W. W. Hat- 
tinga, 4/1/1763, SvB 135; No. 69 Kingston van Fredriksburg, 3/8/1764. 

85 No. 238 Roosje van de Vigilantie, 4/16/1764. 

86 Many witnesses charged the Kanga with cannibalism. The Dutch also reported finding pots with 
human flesh; see, for instance, Capt. Fischer to Col. De Salve, 4/30/1764, in Zevende Verbael gehouden 
bij den Collonel Desalve van den 26. April 1764 tot den 11. Junij 1764, ASG 9219. Oldendorp’s infor- 
mants mentioned war-related cannibalism among the Kanga; Historie der caribischen Inseln Sanct 
Thomas, Sanct Crux und Sanct Jan, 380-381. 
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Ficure 4: “March through a Swamp in Pursuit of Runaway Slaves.” Based on an engraving by Francesco Barto- 
lozzi in John Gabriel Stedman’s Narrative of a Five Years Expedition against the Revolted Negroes of Surinam 
(1790). This image shows how difficult it was for European soldiers, and for rebelling slaves, to traverse the 
woods and savannahs during the rainy seasons on the Wild Coast. 
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children out of harm’s way, by sending them ahead or by installing them on planta- 
tions not used as military camps.87 Nevertheless, many women suffered the loss of 
their children. Some witnesses related that insurgents killed children to punish adults 
for a lack of cooperation. Alida from Hollandia and Zeelandia claimed that rebels 
took crying children away from their mothers and murdered them by “bashing them 
on the ground.”8* Of course, Alida may have exaggerated in her description, perhaps 
to distance herself from the insurgents, although she did not finger anyone who was 
still alive in her examination, nor mention anything else of importance to the Dutch. 
Several women testified that rebels had killed their children, including Rosa from 
Alida’s plantation. These women did not name the guilty men, and the Dutch would 
not have cared because they were not interested in punishing enslaved people for 
killing each other. So there is no reason for these women to have mentioned their 
murdered children other than out of anguish and grief.8? Moses of Markeij, released 
by the Dutch after his interrogation, confessed that he had drowned a child whose in- 
cessant crying from hunger—the mother’s milk had dried up—threatened to expose 
the hiding place of his group to nearby Amerindians.” To this day, the descendants 
of eighteenth-century Jamaican and Suriname Maroons tell heartbreaking stories of 
babies and toddlers killed by desperate people on the run. The ghosts of such slain 
infants, they claim, regularly return looking for retribution.®! 

Other women related how they were separated from their children in the chaos 
of rebellion. Sophia van Schirmeister, for instance, testified that when “’t lompe volk” 
(the bad or rough people, a commonly used term) first caught up with her, “her chil- 
dren were dispersed.” Rebels took her and her two remaining children from her 
home to a rebel camp. After four months she fled, but she was caught. As punish- 
ment, she claimed, Atta sold her with her two children to the rebel leader Woenje. 
Her son Willem was subsequently passed on to another rebel leader as a body ser- 
vant, and her daughter Condie was killed by Amerindians as they were hiding out in 
the savannah. Sophie herself sought refuge on the Company plantation Vlissingen.°? 
While men, too, must have taken care of children and experienced the agony of their 
loss, none chose to talk about it to the Dutch. 

87 One Dutch mutineer who lived among the rebels at their headquarters stated during the investiga- 
tion preceding his court-martial that he had been taken to a “plantation where all the wives and children 
lived.” Interrogatien Jacques Montagnon, 4/5/1764, Sociéteit van Suriname, 1682-1795, nummer toegang 
1.05.03, inventarisnummer 324, Nationaal Archief, The Hague. 

88 No. 2 Alida van Hollandia & Zeelandia, 3/17/1764; see also No. 359 Prins van de Heer Abbensets, 
5/20/1764; and R. Douglas to Mr. de Bentinck de Rhoon, 2/12/1764 and 2/26/1764, CB. 

F 89 Cf. No. 16 Simba van Sophiasburg nieuwe negerin, 3/9/1764; No. 5 Rosa van Hollandia & Zeelan- 

dia, 3/19/1764; No. 43 Trijntje van de Heer Schirmeister, 3/20/1764; No. 52 Diana van den Arend, 3/20/ 
1764; No. 64 Africa van Peetersburg, 3/21/1764; No. 22 Trijntje van d’Geertruijd, 5/5/1764; No. 456 Lucia 
van de Kerk Slavin indianin, 6/9/1764; No. 83 Elsje behoorende aan de Kerk, 5/7/1764; No. 438 Anna 
van Guitardenburgh, 6/7/1764; No. 46 Jannetje van de Heer Schirmeister, 3/20/1764; No. 173 Cesar van 
Castres, 4/10/1764. See also Douglas to Brunswijk, 2/26/1764, CB. 

90 No. 96 Moses van Markeij, 3/15/1764, and others’ testimony in his case. The mother of the child, 
who is never named, evidently “complained” about Moses’s actions. Nursing mothers are, of course, par- 
ticularly vulnerable to malnutrition and dehydration. 

°1 Kenneth M. Bilby, “Oral Traditions in Two Maroon Societies: The Windward Maroons of Jamaica 
and the Aluku Maroons of French Guiana and Suriname,” in Wim Hoogbergen, ed., Born out of Resis- 


tance: On Caribbean Cultural Creativity (Utrecht, 1995), 169-180, especially 171-173. 
92 No. 42 Sophia van de Heer Schirmeister, 3/20/1764. 
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IN THE FIRST FEW MONTHS OF 1764, driven by hunger, devastating losses, and the inces- 
sant downpours of the rainy season, refugees flocked back to the Dutch in rapidly in- 
creasing numbers, choosing their original oppressors over “freedom,” violence, and 
starvation. Some arrived wounded, as rebels had tried to prevent them from return- 
ing to the Dutch.%3 Others lost family members in flight. Two women who reached a 
Dutch patrol by swimming across the Berbice River had to watch as their children, 
who were coming behind them, drowned.” By the end of February, more than 1,300 
were encamped at the plantation Dageraad, Governor Van Hoogenheim’s headquar- 
ters, and another 600 were with the Dutch troops stationed at Fort Nassau. A month 
later, the total number of returned slaves was close to 2,600. The colonial authorities 
had trouble feeding, housing, and providing medical services to such large numbers. 
Many of the refugees were sickly, and by the end of April, dysentery broke out. 
“Seldom a day passes,” Van Hoogenheim reported, “when we do not put three or 
four in the ground.” 

Here again, enslaved women were put to work, maintaining the returned and re- 
enslaved as well as the civil servants and European planters living on the Dageraad 
and elsewhere. They carried out the provisioning, cooking, cleaning, sewing, and 
maid and nursing services required to keep the Dutch going. Some had done such 
work before the rebellion. “Dikke [Fat] Marietje,” for instance, had cooked in the 
governor’s combuijs (kitchen) at Fort Nassau since at least 1754. She kept on cooking 
right through the uprising, even when the rebels took over the seat of colonial gov- 
ernment at the fort. When the rebellion was over, she was still in the kitchen, cooking 
for the Dutch governor again.*° The events of the rebellion little changed this wom- 
an’s daily toil. 

Several hundred women were forced to carry out similar functions for the Dutch 
army. The thousand-man expeditionary force sent from the Netherlands to put down 
the rebellion had come without the usual camp followers. Consequently, the troops 
were in need not only of pioneers, scouts, and construction workers, but also of 
women to cook, bake, clean, launder, sew, nurse, serve at the officers’ tables, and 
grow food in the provisioning gardens. Subject to constant illness in the unfamiliar 
climate, ailing and dying soldiers must have kept large numbers of women busy.” 
While there is no evidence of enslaved women performing sex work for the 
soldiers—no commissioner asked about sex work—it seems likely that at least some 
of these women would have been subjected to sexual harassment, force, and violence, 

%3 DH, 12/25/1763. 

*4 R. Douglas to [Willem] Bentinck van Rhoon, 2/12/1764, CB. 

°° Van Hoogenheim to Directors, 2/26/1764, 3/29/1764, SvB 135; DH, 4/24/1764. 

°° No. 149 Simon van de Prosperiteit, 3/24/1764; “Lijst van Monstering van de Ambagts Tuin & Forts 
Negers & Negrinnen den 5 Jannuary 1754 in presentie van den WedEd. Gest. Heer Gouverneur J. F. 
Collier & den Heer Luijtenant P. H. Cugny,” SvB 118; “Lijste der Monstering van alle de Ambagts 
tuijnen Gediende Slaven en Slavinnen alle behoorende aan de WelEd. Agt. Heeren Directeuren dezer 
Colonie welke aan *t Fort Nassau dependeeren ... ,” 11/12/1764, SvB 135. 

*7 As early as January 14, 1764, just weeks after the troops’ arrival, Van Hoogenheim sent Barbara 
and Lucretia “to cook for the sick.” Van Hoogenheim to DeSalve, 1/14/1764, in “Derde Verbael gehou- 
den bij den Collonel Desalve van den 13. Januarij tot den 11. Februarij 1764,” ASG 9219. See also DH, 
5/12/1764. In West Africa, too, women and teenage girls worked as camp followers; see Kwame Arhin, 


“The Political and Military Roles of Akan Women,” in Christine Oppong, ed., Female and Male in West 
Africa (London, 1983), 91-98, here 96. 
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while others may have benefited, for a short while, at least, from a liaison with a 
European soldier with regular rations.%® 


WOMEN’S EXPERIENCES DURING THE REBELLION were shaped not only by their actions, 
but also by their subsequent testimony. While women on the whole divulged much 
less than men, many knew more than they claimed. Sibilla from the plantation Pros- 
periteit, for instance, related that “the Amina” had plundered her plantation, “and 
tied her up and carried the women and a group of men along.” She herself was taken 
by Atta to the plantation Altenklingen, and from there she “roamed the woods until 
she was finally brought back” by a former rebel now working for the Dutch. Asked to 
name those from her plantation who had participated in the rebellion, she re- 
sponded, “Not a one, and she knows nothing about anything.” Given that several 
men from her plantation were rebel leaders and that the Dutch would eventually exe- 
cute a total of eight men from Prosperiteit, her claims to ignorance seem strategic.” 

Clearly, women took advantage of Dutch gender norms to divulge little by claim- 
ing to be unaware of anything of interest to the Dutch. Many, like Sibilla, simply 
stated that they “knew nothing” because they had been “in the woods.” The Dutch 
rarely pressed further. Even women such as Lucretia, from the Company plantation 
West Souburg, whose father, Mathabi, a driver, was killed by the rebels for his re- 
fusal to join, named no names.!© Her mother, Claartje, Mathabi’s wife, did face Da- 
vid, one of her husband’s murderers, and testified against him. David was broken on 
the wheel.!°! Other women recounted their personal wanderings during the rebellion, 
but cagily denied any knowledge of arson, robbery, or murder. While in some cases 
they may indeed have been ignorant of such deeds, many women must have kept 
mum because they did not want to condemn their community members to gruesome 
deaths at the hands of the Dutch. Bravery and solidarity, plus fear of retribution or 
community ostracism, likely all played roles in their decisions not to talk about what 
they knew. Moreover, by choosing to remain silent, such women defied the judicial 
agenda of the Dutch, and through such dodging they once again created a modicum 
of autonomy. !° 

Some women did talk, but with caution. A few female witnesses, too angry and 
hurt to remain silent, used the examinations as a forum to narrate the murders of 
their own family members, especially their children, knowing full well that the Dutch 

°8 Col. Fourgeoud, “Lijste der Monstering ... ,” “Lijst der Slaven van de Colonie die in S Lands 
dienst werken,” and “Lijst der vrijlieden Slaven, die in S Lands dienst werken,” 11/12/1764, SvB 135. 

99 No. 54 Sibilla van de Prosperiteit, 3/20/1764. Prosperiteit was a large plantation. Its owners paid 
taxes in 1762 over 11 “red” and 83 “black” slaves, though an inventory taken that same year lists 11 na- 
tive and 113 enslaved Africans (47 men, 31 women, 17 boys, and 18 girls), living in 19 separate “negro 
houses,” making it one of the largest plantations in Berbice. Inventory Prosperiteit, Zion and Rusthof, 
October 31, 1762, Colonial Office and predecessors: British Guiana, formerly Berbice, Demerara and 
Essiquibo [sic], Miscellanea including Papers of the Dutch West India Company, CO 116/99 (Register of 
Legal Instruments), No. 260, National Archives, Kew, UK. 

100 No. 25 Lucretia van WesSouburgh, 3/19/1764. 


101 Confrontatie van David van WesSouburgh met Claartje van d’o plantagie en Calvin & Pieramus 
van de Colonie, 6/15/1764. 

102 For a valuable discussion of women as judicial witnesses, and the relationship between silence 
and autonomy, see Susan Alice McDonough, Witnesses, Neighbors, and Community in Late Medieval Mar- 
seille (New York, 2013), chap. 2. 
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would not act on such information. They usually did not provide the names of perpe- 
trators; nor did the commissioners ask. Anna from Guitardenburg, for instance, 
claimed that Amerindians had killed her children. Trijntje from Mr. Schirmeister re- 
lated that the Aminas had “hacked her two children to pieces,” and Simba from 
Sophiasburg showed a scar on her breast where she said that Aminas had killed her 
son Jantje while she was holding him. Others incriminated men who had already 
been executed by the Dutch. A relatively small number of women provided the 
Dutch with information about people yet to be sentenced. In such cases, Dutch law 
forced the women to accuse the prisoners in facie (face to face). Claartje and Veron- 
ica from Lelienburg, who testified against the female leader Barbara, also testified 
against Favoriet, a male slave of the widow Jansen, whom they accused of murdering 
his mistress. Confronted with these two women, Favoriet confessed and was con- 
demned to be broken on the wheel.! 

Much like Charmante in the investigation of the flogging at Helvetia just before 
the uprising, women exercised a measure of control in the judicial process, even as 
the Dutch re-enslaved them. As potential witnesses whose testimony could sentence 
men to the wheel, the stake, or the noose, they used this control sparingly. Despite 
deep and bitter tensions within the enslaved community, women, along with many 
men, displayed solidarity in the face of Dutch punishments. No matter how people 
felt about each other, they did not want to participate in Dutch retribution. By choos- 
ing to remain silent, they thwarted colonial designs of “justice.” Of course, the colo- 
nial authorities’ narrow questions and low expectations of women’s usefulness, 
combined with women’s defiance or reluctance to bear witness, foil as well the histo- 
rian’s attempt to reconstruct women’s experience in greater depth. 


IT Is CLEAR THAT IN SUCH A COMPLEX and lengthy rebellion, women’s experiences var- 
ied considerably, both among individuals and over time. A wide range of women, 
and experiences, pass into view, from leaders to supporters, from backyard Maroons 
to refugees, from victims to collaborators, all scrambling to stay alive. Amelia, Coffij’s 
shipboard sister, saw fit to temporarily take on a male role; Alida scrubbed for the 
rebels; Diro performed sex work for them. Ariaantje saw her husband killed by a re- 
bel who desired her as his wife, and Simba had her child murdered in her arms. 
Numerous women like Trui spent much of the rebellion tracking the woods searching 
for food, shelter, and safety. There were those whose situations were seemingly little 
affected by the uprising, like Dikke Marietje, who appeared to simply keep on cook- 
ing no matter who was in charge. 

Of course, we are prisoners of our evidence. Powerfully shaped by the Dutch and 
obtained under duress at the end of a painful, long, and ultimately disappointing in- 
surgency, the testimony focuses on what went wrong, on what did not work out. It 
tells us more about losses than about gains, more about resignation than about hope. 
It tells us little about perception and almost nothing about motivation. Nevertheless, 

°° No. 16 Simba van Sophiasburg nieuwe negerin, 3/9/1764; No. 43 Trijntje van de Heer Schirmeister, 
3/20/1764; and No. 22 Trijntje van d’Geertruijd, 5/5/1764. 


104 1Jdem [Confrontatie] van Favoriet van de wed’ Jansen met Claartje en Veronica van Lelienburgh, 
6/15/1764, SvB 135. 
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the available evidence does suggest that while men and women shared much in the 
rebellion, their experiences also powerfully diverged. As a prolonged military con- 
flict, the uprising confronted male fighters with heightened dangers, but it also of- 
fered opportunities to men for increased status and new identities as soldiers and 
leaders, from which women were on the whole excluded.!° Women had fewer oppor- 
tunities for political and military participation than men. Women were more likely to 
be re-enslaved by the rebels in the fields and gardens. As refugees, encumbered by 
the young and the old, they were less mobile and thus more easily caught by various 
parties. Warfare turned women into spoils of war in men’s competition for prestige 
and status. As an emancipatory process, armed insurgency was profoundly gendered 
and fostered the subordination of women to men. For women, rebellion proved 
much less liberating than we have assumed.!% 

The rebellion altered the balance of power in favor of rebel soldiers over the rest 
of the enslaved, even as it temporarily altered power relations between masters and 
slaves.!°’ Gendered definitions of labor, rebel leaders’ demand for, and competition 
over, women’s domestic labor (including sex work), and men’s desire for wives put 
women at odds not only with the Dutch and their Amerindian allies, but with male 
rebels. Even as European slavery was, temporarily, overthrown, bondwomen’s subor- 
dination to bondmen was amplified. Focusing on women brings into sharp relief 
what rebellion meant to the great majority of enslaved people: not freedom served 
up by sword and bullet, but a scramble for life that necessitated imperfect choices. 
Many enslaved men and women did not fight, but, seeking autonomy, hid, sought ref- 
uge, worked for new master-rebels, and surrendered to ensure their survival. For 
many Berbicians, agency in rebellion largely consisted of accommodation and self- 
preservation—making insurgency, especially for women, oddly similar to the slavery 
they wished to escape. 

Some forty years ago, Eugene Genovese argued that before the Haitian Revolu- 
tion, slave rebellions were “restorationist” rather than “revolutionary”; that is, people 
sought “freedom” for themselves rather than, inspired by “bourgeois-democratic” 
thought, “the abolition of slavery as a social system.” His highly abstract schema has 


105 Geggus, “Slave and Free Colored Women in Saint Domingue,” writes that women and children 
preceded rebel fighters in the early battles of the Saint Domingue uprising, when African styles of fight- 
ing predominated. He also mentions that a few women fought as soldiers. I have seen no references to 
such practices in Berbice. 

106 Such subordination foreshadows processes of emancipation in the nineteenth century, when gen- 
der inequalities similarly limited women’s experiences of autonomy and independence, and the end of 

- slavery benefited men more than women. Then, too, powerful connections between military service and 
definitions of citizenship were forged in anticolonial struggles, creating new political roles and national 
identities for men, but not women. See, for instance, Pamela Scully and Diana Paton, eds., Gender and 
Slave Emancipation in the Atlantic World (Durham, N.C., 2005). Historians are also increasingly studying 
the experiences of women in the uneven process of emancipation represented by the American Civil 
War. See Thavolia Glymph, “Rose’s War and the Gendered Politics of a Slave Insurgency in the Civil 
War,” Journal of the Civil War Era 3, no. 4 (2013): 501-532. 

107 There is a growing literature about the advantages of military services for enslaved men. See 
Christopher Leslie Brown, “The Arming of Slaves in Comparative Perspective,” in Christopher Leslie 
Brown and Philip D. Morgan, eds., Arming Slaves: From Classical Times to the Modern Age (New Haven, 
Conn., 2006), 330-353; Laurent Dubois, A Colony of Citizens: Revolution and Slave Emancipation in the 
French Caribbean, 1787-1804 (Chapel Hill, N.C., 2004), 246-247; and John D. Garrigus, “Redrawing the 
Colour Line: Gender and the Social Construction of Race in Pre-Revolutionary Haiti,” Journal of Carib- 
bean History 30, no. 1/2 (1996): 28-50. 
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been a theme in the literature on slave insurgency ever since, even as much more nu- 
anced pictures of individual slave revolts have emerged.'°8 The Berbice Slave Rebel- 
lion seemingly supports Genovese’s sweeping claim. At least under Coffij, rebels in 
Berbice sought to live autonomously, alongside Atlantic slavery, much as Maroons 
did in Suriname, Jamaica, and elsewhere. Whether this accommodation was the re- 
sult of their desire to “restore an African past,” as Genovese claimed, or a shrewd ac- 
ceptance of historical circumstances, or, more likely, a combination of the two, 
remains an open question.!? But Genovese and subsequent scholars have looked at 
only half the equation, the struggle over home rule. When we shift our gaze to the in- 
ternal politics of rebellion, the struggle over who will rule at home, it becomes appar- 
ent that Berbice rebels were willing not just to live alongside slavery, but to practice 
it themselves. 

The events in Berbice suggest that historians need to push beyond explanatory 
schematics that focus primarily on rebel leaders fighting masters. We need to look 
harder at the internal politics of rebellion and at actual conditions on the ground. 
Much of the literature on slave insurgency, Genovese’s work included, has assumed 
that the aspirations of leaders and the rank and file were the same.!!° In Berbice, 
there was no unity of purpose. Communities were fractured along lines of status, 
gender, ethnicity, and origin (creole vs. African). Men who had held elite positions 
under the Dutch remained in charge after the Dutch were gone. Some people, mostly 
men, were wholehearted rebels; others stuck with the Dutch; and many, especially 
women, wished to stay out of the fray. Moreover, people did not pick a position and 
stick with it. Rather, as one would expect in a lengthy, dangerous, and ever-changing 
insurgency, they moved along the political spectrum, vacillating, changing positions 
and loyalties (sometimes multiple times) when survival demanded it. Not outright re- 
bellion, but limited resistance, strategic accommodation, and reluctant cooperation, 
vis-a-vis the Dutch and the new rebel-masters, characterized the actions of many. No 
doubt such people had solid ideas about what a better world looked like—but they 
also had a pragmatic understanding of their options, and both influenced their ac- 
tions. 


108 Rugene D. Genovese, From Rebellion to Revolution: Afro-American Slave Revolts in the Making of 
the New World (New York, 1981), xiv, xiii, xx. Scholars have disagreed with Genovese’s claims repeatedly, 
yet his schematic division, which corresponds so nicely to a cherished attachment to the Age of Revolu- 
tions, continues to occupy the literature. See, for instance, Wim Klooster and Gert Oostindie, eds., 
Curacao in the Age of Revolutions, 1795-1800 (Leiden, 2011); Barcia, The Great African Slave Revolt of 
1825, 11-14; and Wim Klooster, “Slave Revolts, Royal Justice, and a Ubiquitous Rumor in the Age of 
Revolutions,” William and Mary Quarterly, 3rd series, 71, no. 3 (July 2014): 401-424. For a recent view 
that, like Genovese, sees the Haitian Revolution as a watershed from “particularistic” to revolutionary 
rea see Robin Blackburn, The American Crucible: Slavery, Emancipation and Human Rights (Lon- 
don, 2011). 

109 Genovese, From Rebellion to Revolution, 36. A term recently coined by Sarah Pearsall in the con- 
text of Native American rebellion, “radically conservative,” or “the new use of an older form for novel 
purposes,” might be more useful than the term “restorationist” to understand how people used what 
they knew to deal with conditions in the New World. Pearsall, “(Having Many Wives’ in Two American 
Rebellions,” 1005-1006, quote from 1006. 

"0 The literature on the Haitian Revolution, similarly a very long insurgency, has spawned several 
works that have begun to shown how the desires of the mass of enslaved people in Saint Domingue dif- 
fered from those of their leaders. Michel-Rolph Trouillot, Silencing the Past: Power and the Production of 
History (Boston, 1995); Carolyn E. Fick, The Making of Haiti: The Saint Domingue Revolution from Below 
(Knoxville, Tenn., 1990); and Philippe R. Girard, The Slaves Who Defeated Napoléon: Toussaint 
Louverture and the Haitian War of Independence, 1801-1804 (Tuscaloosa, Ala., 2011). 
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Attention to the internal politics of rebellion brings dodgers and women out of 
the shadows, complicates any facile equation of agency with resistance, and reveals 
that collective slave resistance was not necessarily anti-slavery. Just as importantly, 
the Berbice Rebellion, so much lengthier and better documented than most, exposes 
the tensions, fissures, and inequalities that were present in eighteenth-century slave 
communities, and shows how profoundly these characteristics shaped insurgency. 


Marjoleine Kars is an Associate Professor and Chair of the History Department 
at the University of Maryland, Baltimore County. She is the author of Breaking 
Loose Together: The Regulator Rebellion in Pre-Revolutionary North Carolina 
(University of North Carolina Press, 2002). She is currently finishing a book on 
the Berbice Rebellion tentatively titled Freedom Marooned: An Atlantic Slave 
Rebellion in the Early Modern Dutch Caribbean. 
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Infinite Power to Change the World: Hydroelectricity and 
Engineered Climate Change in the Atlantropa Project 





PHILIPP NICOLAS LEHMANN 


In A 1936 NEWSPAPER ARTICLE, the German architect Herman Sorgel pondered the fu- 
ture of the world’s energy consumption: 


If one bears in mind that coal and oil consumption is steadily rising and that coal reserves 
are being ruthlessly depleted because of the entirely uneconomical methods of exploita- 
tion, one will realize with alarm that it is high time to begin developing adequate alterna- 
tives for substitution.! 


Sérgel was not alone in this view. The first half of the twentieth century saw a pro- 
liferation of both fears about looming energy shortages and proposals to replace 
coal with renewable alternatives. Hydroelectric power, a “new” source of energy 
made possible by advances in turbine technology and the conduction of electric cur- 
rent in the late nineteenth century, was particularly successful in capturing the imagi- 
nations of Europeans. It became not simply a means to increase electricity output, 
but a vehicle for ideas that touched on far more extensive transformations. In an al- 
most lyrical passage penned in 1922, one French observer likened hydropower, or 
“white coal,” to “an element of balance in peaceful wars, a defensive weapon in bad 
days, an inexhaustible wealth in reserve for the future.”? 

Sorgel was similarly enthusiastic about the potential of hydroelectricity. He saw it 
as the only viable replacement for fossil fuels and was convinced that it could finally 
put humankind in charge of its own destiny. Water power, he claimed, would be able 
to supply the energy to transform environments, climates, and continents. And this 
was exactly what he planned to achieve with Atlantropa. Designed in the late 1920s, 
the project aimed both at revolutionizing the political landscape of Europe and at 
I am grateful to David Blackbourn, Lorraine Daston, Alison Frank Johnson, Ian Miller, Harriet Ritvo, 
and Emma Rothschild for their insightful feedback on different drafts of this article. I have also benefited 
from the perceptive comments and suggestions of participants in various conferences and workshops, in- 
cluding the “Energy and Environment” workshop at the Center for History and Economics at Harvard 
University, the Annual Meeting of the American Historical Society in Madison, and the Fishbein Work- 
shop in the History and Philosophy of Science at the University of Chicago. The archival research for this 
article was generously funded by the Deutscher Akademischer Austauschdienst (DAAD) and a CLIR 


Mellon Fellowship. Finally, I would like to thank the AHR editors, the editorial staff, and my anonymous 
reviewers for their invaluable input and assistance. 


' “Die Welt ohne Kohle,” Sonntags-Zeitung, October 4, 1936, Archive of the Deutsches Museum, 
Munich, Nachlass [Papers] #92: Herman Sorgel [hereafter ADM NL 92]/Folder 194. All translations are 
mine unless otherwise indicated. 

* Henri Cavaillés, La houille blanche (Paris, 1922), 215. 
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engineering a new joint Euro-African supercontinent. An oceanic dam at Gibraltar 
was to connect Europe to Africa and physically close off the Mediterranean, whose 
water level would continually fall through excess evaporation. This would provide 
new land for settlement around the shifted coastlines and, most importantly, create a 
buildup of potential energy. 

In Sérgel’s calculations, the projected hydropower stations on the dam would sat- 
isfy all of Europe’s energy demands for centuries to come and provide the necessary 
energy for the large-scale environmental transformation of the arid regions of North 
Africa. In an amendment of the project a few years later, Sérgel expanded the already 
far-reaching plans to include the environmental and climatic transformation of the en- 
tire African continent. For Sérgel, the untapped potentials of both hydropower and 
new space for settlement in Africa were the key to escaping the vicious circle of energy 
and land scarcity, financial crises, unemployment, political conflict, and wars. The tech- 
nological transformation of Europe would engender a societal shift—the emergence of 
not merely a unified Europe, but a new Kulturkreis, a new “cultural sphere.” 

Ultimately, Sdrgel’s plans failed to materialize. Despite an early enthusiastic re- 
ception, the cooperation of some of the most famous modernist architects of the 
time, and Sdérgel’s unceasing publicity activity spanning three consecutive German re- 
gimes, Atlantropa eventually ended up unrealized and largely forgotten.* This was 
far from a foregone conclusion. In the German and Austrian press alone, the project 
was featured in more than 450 newspaper, magazine, and journal articles between 
1929 and 1933, and it remained in the news and the public imagination until the early 
1950s.° While the general tenor of the articles was one of awe and astonishment 
about the scale of Sdrgel’s ambitions, the project rarely received outright criticism 
for being technologically overambitious, let alone impossible.® 

For the historian, as well, Atlantropa is of far greater relevance than its disap- 
pearance from cultural memory may initially suggest.” Sdrgel’s project represents an 


3 Herman Sérgel, Atlantropa (Zurich, 1932), 71. Sérgel adopted the anti-evolutionary stance and the 
diffusionist model of cultural development laid out in the Kulturkreislehre, an ethnological theory that 
had first been developed (and later dismissed) by the German ethnologist and archaeologist Leo Frobe- 
nius in the late nineteenth century, and had then been taken up by the so-called Vienna School of eth- 
nology in the early twentieth century. See Markus Joch, “Deutsche Anti-Evolutionisten? Konzeptionen 
der Kulturkreislehre um 1900,” in Alexander Honold and Klaus R. Scherpe, eds., Das Fremde: Reiseer- 
fahrungen, Schreibformen und kulturelles Wissen, 2nd ed. (Bern, 2003), 77-96. 

+ Among the architects who were actively involved with Atlantropa were Erich Mendelsohn, Peter 
Behrens, Lois Welzenbacher, Hans Dollgast, and Fritz Hoger. 

5 The collection of newspaper clippings about Atlantropa is spread out over various folders in the ar- 
_ Chive of the Deutsches Museum, with most of them in ADM NL 92/189 to 92/201. Many of the clippings 
do not include page numbers and lack other bibliographical information as well. See also Alexander 
Gall, Das Atlantropa-Projekt: Die Geschichte einer gescheiterten Vision. Herman Sorgel und die Absenkung 
des Mittelmeers (Frankfurt a.M., 1998), 38. Atlantropa also inspired a whole line of fiction from the late 
1920s to the early 1950s; see Menno Spiering, “Engineering Europe: The European Idea in Interbellum 
Literature, the Case of Panropa,” in Michael J. Wintle and Menno Spiering, eds., Ideas of Europe since 
1914: The Legacy of the First World War (Houndmills, 2002), 177-199. The most famous Atlantropa 
novel, Power for Sale (New York, 1939), was written in English by the Swiss author John Knittel; it was 
translated into German as Amadeus (Berlin, 1939). 

6 See Alexander Gall, “Atlantropa: A Technological Vision of a United Europe,” in Erik van der 
Vleuten and Arne Kaijser, eds., Networking Europe: Transnational Infrastructures and the Shaping of 
Europe, 1850-2000 (Sagamore Beach, Mass., 2006), 99-128, here 99-100. 

7 Tn the late 1990s, Atlantropa emerged out of oblivion in Germany. In their respective studies, Alex- 
ander Gall and Wolfgang Voigt analyzed Atlantropa in the context of early plans for European unifica- 
tion and the history of modernist architecture in Germany; see Gall, Das Atlantropa-Projekt, Voigt, 
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exemplary product of a time in which radical solutions appeared to provide the only 
way out of a seemingly comprehensive crisis, affecting not only the political, eco- 
nomic, and social spheres, but also environmental and climatic conditions. Atlan- 
tropa reflected, and fueled, both common environmental anxieties and the promise 
of technology in the first half of the twentieth century. Alternative—and, most impor- 
tantly, renewable—energy sources could provide hope that modern industrial socie- 
ties were not inevitably doomed to falter under the weight of economic crises, social 
divisions, and an all-encompassing decline, but could instead usher in a new era of 
stability and peace through the energy-intensive control of climates and the environ- 
ment.® 

Atlantropa thus stands as a telling indication that long before the oil crises, envi- 
ronmental activism, and global warming debates of the last forty or fifty years, similar 
issues had already stirred the European imagination and bred related anxieties. Coal 
exhaustion had been a matter of concern among Scottish improvers as early as the 
late eighteenth century.° In 1865, the persistent apprehensions found one of their 
most influential expressions in William Stanley Jevons’s The Coal Question, which 
presaged an eventual end to the profitable exploitation of the world’s diminishing 
coal reserves.!° Despite—or maybe because of—the unabated rate of industrial de- 
velopment in Europe, the concerns carried over into the twentieth century.!! At the 
same time, nineteenth-century ideas about enduring climatic changes and their po- 
tential to desiccate large swaths of the earth had become ingrained in both scientific 
and popular debates.’ These anxieties over economic and environmental decline 
were closely connected to dark visions of cultural decay, which were becoming partic- 
ularly fashionable during the crisis-ridden interwar years in Germany. 


Atlantropa: Weltbauen am Mittelmeer, ein Architektentraum der Moderne (Hamburg, 1998). The project 
has not yet received much attention in the English-speaking world. For the most in-depth English-lan- 
guage account of Atlantropa and its political aims, see Gall, “Atlantropa.” 

8 With its focus on electricity as a unifying force, Atlantropa did not stand alone in interwar Europe. 
For an account of other ideas for large international energy projects, see Vincent Lagendijk, ““To Con- 
solidate Peace’? The International Electro-Technical Community and the Grid for the United States of 
Europe,” Journal of Contemporary History 47, no. 2 (2012): 402-426; Lagendijk, Electrifying Europe: The 
Power of Europe in the Construction of Electricity Networks (Amsterdam, 2008), chaps. 1-3. On the long 
history of the idea of decline in European culture, see Peter Burke, “Tradition and Experience: The Idea 
of Decline from Bruni to Gibbon,” Daedalus 105, no. 3 (1976): 137-152; Arthur Herman, The Idea of 
Decline in Western History (New York, 1997). , 

° See Fredrik Albritton Jonsson, Enlightenment’s Frontier: The Scottish Highlands and the Origins of 
Environmentalism (New Haven, Conn., 2013), chap. 7. 

10 See W. Stanley Jevons, The Coal Question: An Inquiry Concerning the Progress of the Nation, and 
the Probable Exhaustion of Our Coal-Mines (London, 1865). 

" On the origins and impact of Jevons’s calculations, see Nuno Luis Madureira, “The Anxiety of 
Abundance: William Stanley Jevons and Coal Scarcity in the Nineteenth Century,” Environment and 
History 18, no. 3 (2012): 395-421; Rolf Peter Sieferle, The Subterranean Forest: Energy Systems and the 
Industrial Revolution (Cambridge, 2001), 197-202. 

'* Nico Stehr and Hans von Storch speak of a “disappearance” of the nineteenth-century climate 
change debate in the first decades of the twentieth century; Stehr and von Storch, Klima, Wetter, Mensch 
(1999; repr., Opladen, 2010), 79. Despite a waning of interest, however, the debate on progressive and 
periodic climate changes continued. For three examples of articles from the 1920s in French, English, 
and German, see C. Riviere, “L’invariabilité du climat en Afrique du Nord depuis le début de la période 
historique,” Revue d’histoire naturelle appliquée 1 (1920): 71-79, 136-140, 163-176, 197-202, 234-238, 
263-267, 302-304; Ellsworth Huntington and Stephen Sargent Visher, Climatic Changes: Their Nature 
and Causes (New Haven, Conn., 1922); Paul Kessler, Das Klima der jiingsten geologischen Zeiten und die 
Frage einer Klimadnderung in der Jetztzeit (Stuttgart, 1923). 
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The wide-ranging search for ways to avert disaster led to projects of vast ambi- 
tion, including the world-altering aspirations of Atlantropa. Sorgel’s project did not 
reflect any of the leading political trends of interwar Germany. Instead, it offered its 
own distinct outlook on the way out of “the crisis of classical modernity,” made up of 
the social, economic, political, and, not least, environmental disruptions that followed 
the emergence of industrialized and urbanized societies.!3 With its post-national con- 
ception of European unity and the vision of a thoroughly colonized and transformed 
Africa, Atlantropa was free of any narrow nationalist tint, yet deeply steeped in im- 
perialist rhetoric. S6rgel’s views on the scope and role of technology are similarly dif- 
ficult to categorize. They were evidently not consistent with the vdlkisch anti- 
modernism that the classical studies of George Mosse, Kurt Sontheimer, and Fritz 
Stern identified in interwar Germany; but they also did not neatly conform to the 
reconciliation between romantic irrational impulses and industrial technology, or 
what Jeffrey Herf has labeled “reactionary modernism.”!4 Sérgel was a modernist of 
his own making, with an almost limitless belief in technological advances and a simi- 
larly strong belief that neither nationalist lore nor traditional models of politics and 
society held any value for the technocratic and energy-centered society of the future. 
Atlantropa underscores the eclectic mix of attitudes toward technology that coexisted 
in the Weimar Republic, far beyond a predetermined techno-political Sonderweg. 
With his idiosyncratic convictions, Herman Sérgel stands as an example of the multi- 
faceted and rich variety of utopian thought in interwar Germany.!> 

To be sure, Sérgel defended himself publicly against allegations of utopianism. 
The envisaged scale of the project, however, makes his protestations sound 
unconvincing—at least from today’s vantage point: Atlantropa offers an almost bot- 
tomless treasure trove filled with fantastic technological and political advances.'® 
That the project was not simply dismissed as unrealistic by Sérgel’s contemporaries 
speaks to the continuing belief in large-scale hydroengineering projects sixty years af- 
ter the opening of the Suez Canal and just a few years before the construction of the 
Hoover Dam and the establishment of the Tennessee Valley Authority. The TVA 
was, in fact, a kindred spirit to Atlantropa: in its original form, it was only a little short 
of Sérgel’s project in its aspirations of social engineering. Similar to Atlantropa’s 


13 This term is borrowed from Detlev J. K. Peukert, The Weimar Republic: The Crisis of Classical 
Modernity, trans. Richard Deveson (London, 1991). 

14 See George L. Mosse, The Crisis of German Ideology: Intellectual Origins of the Third Reich (New 
York, 1964); Kurt Sontheimer, Antidemokratisches Denken in der Weimarer Republik: Die politischen 
Ideen des deutschen Nationalismus zwischen 1918 und 1933 (Munich, 1962); Fritz Richard Stern, The Poli- 

- tics of Cultural Despair: A Study in the Rise of the Germanic Ideology (Berkeley, Calif., 1961); Jeffrey Herf, 
Reactionary Modernism: Technology, Culture, and Politics in Weimar and the Third Reich (Cambridge, 
1984). For a critique of the terms “antimodernism” and “reactionary modernism” as used in the preced- 
ing works, see Thomas Rohkramer, “Antimodernism, Reactionary Modernism and National Socialism: 
Technocratic Tendencies in Germany, 1890-1945,” Contemporary European History 8, no. 1 (1999): 
29-S0. 

15 On this topic, see Thomas Rohkramer, Eine andere Moderne? Zivilisationskritik, Natur und Technik 
in Deutschland, 1880-1933 (Paderborn, 1999); Riidiger Graf, Die Zukunft der Weimarer Republik: Krisen 
und Zukunftsaneignungen in Deutschland, 1918-1933 (Munich, 2008). Graf’s voluminous study reveals 
that the discourses on the future in the Weimar Republic were marked above all by widely varying pro- 
posals about means and ends. 

16 Atlantropa belies the “twilight of utopia” label that Frank E. Manuel and Fritzie P. Manuel as- 
signed to the turn of the twentieth century in their classic study Utopian Thought in the Western World 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1979). 
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aims, the vision for the TVA went far beyond the production of hydropower in 
attempting to create a new society in the Tennessee Valley, and ultimately a new kind 
of American citizen.!” Sérgel had equally ambitious aims, but he believed strongly 
that his project was imminently practicable and—if somewhat anachronistic terminol- 
ogy be allowed—he might have categorized himself as a “futurologist” rather than a 
utopian. But even more than that, Sérgel was a commentator on his own time, giving 
his own personal account of common contemporary anxieties and hopes.’* 

If S6rgel’s most deeply felt anxiety was about cultural and environmental decline, 
his utopian hope was focused on the exploitation of new energy sources. He consid- 
ered the technological potential of wind energy, read up on tidal power stations, and 
examined the possibilities of directly converting sunlight into electricity. The most 
important form of energy in Atlantropa, however, was water power. S6rgel designed 
his project at a time when the nineteenth-century promise of coal as the fuel of prog- 
ress had been cast into doubt by depleted mines and the soot of industrial cities.’ 
The first visions of individual mobility and model suburbs fueled by oil were only just 
beginning to take shape. And like all designs based on fossil fuels, they could not es- 
cape the specter of eventual resource exhaustion and environmental pollution. 
Nuclear power, with its promise of incredibly cheap energy, was still just a distant 
and unlikely alternative in the 1920s and 1930s. 

Hydropower became the epitome of the forward-looking, rationally organized en- 
ergy supply in the interwar years. It was clean and, most importantly, potentially in- 
exhaustible.”° It also lent itself to visual media, with depictions of giant engineering 
structures and the attendant continent-spanning networks of power lines capturing 
the public imagination. Atlantropa’s dams around the Mediterranean embodied an 
all-European, imperialist version of David Nye’s “technological sublime.”*! And be- 
fore the switch from coal to oil in the years and decades following the end of the 
Second World War that Timothy Mitchell has described, hydropower could already 
offer the promise of an energy source allegedly free of social conflict and full of po- 
tential to fuel continuous economic growth.” A theoretically inexhaustible supply of 


17 Arthur E. Morgan, the TVA’s chief engineer, conceived the project to set an example of planning 
for the entire United States. Indeed, it later also served as a model for the reconstruction of Europe and 
the economic and technological plans of developing countries. See James C. Scott, “High Modernist 
Social Engineering: The Case of the Tennessee Valley Authority,” in Lloyd I. Rudolph and John Kurt 
Jacobsen, eds., Experiencing the State (Oxford, 2006), 3-52. On the history of the TVA, see also Tim 
Culvahouse, ed., The Tennessee Valley Authority: Design and Persuasion (New York, 2007); Richard A. 
Colignon, Power Plays: Critical Events in the Institutionalization of the Tennessee Valley Authority (Albany, 
N.Y., 1997); Walter L. Creese, TVA’s Public Planning: The Vision, the Reality (Knoxville, Tenn., 1990). 

18 For the historiographical importance of utopias and future scenarios, see David C. Engerman, 
“Histories of the Future and the Futures of History,” American Historical Review 117, no. 5 (December 
2012): 1402-1410. 

19 See George Basalla, “Some Persistent Energy Myths,” in George H. Daniels and Mark:H. Rose, 
eds., Energy and Transport: Historical Perspectives on Policy Issues (Beverly Hills, Calif., 1982), 27-38, 
here 29-30. 

20 On the eighteenth-century origins of cornucopian ideas and the “overlapping myths of abundance 
and exploitation,” see Fredrik Albritton Jonsson, “The Origins of Cornucopianism: A Preliminary 
Genealogy,” Critical Historical Studies 1, no. 1 (2014): 151-168. 

*1 See David E. Nye, American Technological Sublime (Cambridge, Mass., 1994). 

For Mitchell’s work on the impact of the shift from coal to oil, see Timothy Mitchell, 
“Hydrocarbon Utopia,” in Michael D. Gordin, Helen Tilley, and Gyan Prakash, eds., Utopia/Dystopia: 
Conditions of Historical Possibility (Princeton, N.J., 2010), 117-147; Mitchell, Carbon Democracy: Political 
Power in the Age of Oil (London, 2011). The promise of conflict-free water engineering works was 
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energy—much like new political ideologies—promised a new beginning in a reengi- 
neered and climate-controlled Euro-African continent. 

While Atlantropa will always remain part of the history that never was, it can be 
instrumental in answering Manu Goswami’s recent appeal to historians to pay closer 
attention to movements, institutions, and categories “perceived as episodic, abortive, 
or untimely.”2> Failed projects, just like any failed technology, can offer less obvious, 
but no less important, insights into historical patterns and developments.”4 It is time 
to reexamine the history of high modernist engineering from a perspective that not 
only traces the social, political, and environmental consequences of successfully built 
structures, but also examines the anxieties and hopes attending envisioned energy 
transitions and their effect on social, political, and environmental futures. Herman 
Sérgel’s Atlantropa project offers a fascinating way into this history of prospects and 
potentialities. 


IF WE CAN TRUST SORGEL’S OWN retelling of the story, the idea for Atlantropa came to 
him as a sudden flash of inspiration in 1927. He had just finished reading a geograph- 
ical treatise on the Mediterranean that categorized the large body of water as an 
“evaporation sea,” whose water level was maintained only by the constant inflow 
from the Atlantic Ocean through the Strait of Gibraltar.2> This rather mundane hy- 
drological detail would provide the basis for Atlantropa’s most prominent feature, 
which was as simple as it was ambitious: a giant concrete barrier connecting Morocco 
and Spain at Gibraltar. The oversized dam would cut the water supply from the At- 
lantic Ocean, while somewhat smaller dams at Gallipoli and the Nile estuary would 
isolate the Mediterranean from other large bodies of water. Through the slow but 
continual process of evaporation, the water level of the Mediterranean would drop, 
eventually exposing large swaths of former seabed around the shifted coastline. Sér- 
gel envisioned giant hydropower generators on the dam that would make use of the 
buildup of potential energy between the now-different water levels of the Atlantic 
and the Mediterranean. (See Figure 1.) This basic design—“the Mediterranean as 
Power Plant”—would become the most famous part of the project. The Gibraltar 
Dam is still the most iconic image of Atlantropa today, although the center of the 
project would eventually shift southward with the subsequent addition of plans to 
transform the entire continent of Africa.”6 


- chimerical, to be sure; on the political dimension and the conflict potential of large hydroengineering 
projects, see, for instance, Patrick McCully, Silenced Rivers: The Ecology and Politics of Large Dams, 2nd 
ed. (London, 2001); Eva Jakobsson, “Industrialization of Rivers: A Water System Approach to Hydro- 
power Development,” Knowledge, Technology, and Policy 14, no. 4 (2002): 41-56. 

23 Manu Goswami, “Imaginary Futures and Colonial Internationalisms,” American Historical Review 
117, no. 5 (December 2012): 1461-1485, here 1485. 

24 Cf. David Edgerton, The Shock of the Old: Technology and Global History since 1900 (Oxford, 
2007). 

! In his descriptions of the Mediterranean, Sérgel repeatedly referred to Otto Jessen, Die Strafe 
von Gibraltar (Berlin, 1927). 

26 Herman Sorgel, Atlantropa: Wesensziige eines Projekts (Stuttgart, 1948), 15. The ideas and plans 
that Sdrgel laid out in detail in his first book on Atlantropa in 1932 would remain largely unchanged 
over the next few decades. See Sorgel, Mittelmeer-Senkung, Sahara-Bewdsserung (Panropa-Projekt) (Leip- 
zig, 1929); Sérgel, Atlantropa; Sérgel, Die drei groBen “A”: GroBdeutschland und italienisches Imperium, 
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Ficure 1: Map of Atlantropa, 1932. ADM 92. Photo Deutsches Museum. 


From the beginning, Sdrgel conceived of his scheme as a revolutionary force that 
would reorganize and restructure Europe not only in physical, but also in social and 
political respects. Atlantropa was to become “a new life form of Europe,” which would 
unite the quarreling nations on the continent and redirect their energies from interne- 
cine warfare to a great collaborative project.?” The idea was far from unique in inter- 
war Europe. In fact, international cooperation in the construction of European 
national power grids had been tried and tested even before the First World War, and 
became more common thereafter.?8 The second half of the 1920s saw a blossoming of 
proposals to create an integrated European electricity grid, often advertised not only 
as a solution to the issues of network efficiency and reliability, but also as a way to 
unify Europe politically.?? And even planners with less lofty aims often saw large engi- 
neering projects as a solution to economic crises and high unemployment. This way of 


die Pfeiler Atlantropas (Munich, 1938); Sdrgel, Atlantropa: Wesensziige. Until 1930, Sérgel still referred to 
his project as “Panropa,” a name he eventually changed to avoid confusion with the Pan-European 
Union under Count Richard Nikolaus von Coudenhove-Kalergi. 

27 Sorgel, Atlantropa, 24, 126; see also Gall, “Atlantropa.” 

28 See Lagendijk, Electrifying Europe, 44-67. 

2° See ibid., chap. 3; Peo Hansen and Stefan Jonsson, Eurafrica: The Untold History of European Inte- 
gration and Colonialism (London, 2014). On early ideas of European integration, see Carl H. Pegg, Evo- 
lution of the European Idea, 1914-1932 (Chapel Hill, N.C., 1983); on the importance of the issues of 
efficiency (or the “load factor”) and reliability (achieved through an energy mix) in the development of 
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thinking was present from the left to the right, and from Europe to North America, 
where it found its arguably best-known expression in New Deal projects.3° 

Atlantropa fit well into the time of the Great Depression. The origins of the proj- 
ect, however, reached back further. In 1925, Sérgel had visited the Pan American 
Union Building in Washington, D.C., and was visibly struck by this tangible manifes- 
tation of international cooperation.*! Another source of inspiration was H. G. Wells’s 
voluminous Outline of History, which Sérgel had read in the mid-1920s. Under the 
fresh impression of wartime destruction, Wells had criticized the feeble attempts at 
international cooperation. “What the world needs,” he claimed, “is no such league of 
nations as this nor even a mere league of peoples, but a world league of men.”22 
Before this end stage of history could become a reality, Wells foresaw associations 
on a smaller level as steps toward the ultimate goal.*3 Sérgel’s later rhetoric about 
the “three A’s”—Asia, America, and the new Afro-European Atlantropa—was simi- 
lar to Wells’s concept of a world divided into large supranational blocs.*+ The resem- 
blances between the two visions went even further. Pondering the future world state, 
Wells imagined that “[i]ts economic organization will be an exploitation of all natural 
wealth and every fresh possibility science reveals, by the agents and servants of the 
common government for the common good.”> 

Sodrgel displayed a strikingly similar attitude toward technology and the utilization 
of natural forces in the elaboration of his own plans. Some of the first calculations 
for Atlantropa estimated that the volume of water inflow from the Atlantic to the 
Mediterranean at the Strait of Gibraltar equaled about twelve times the amount of 
water that rushed down the Niagara Falls.*° To Sdérgel, it was incomprehensible why 


electricity grids, see Thomas P. Hughes, Networks of Power: Electrification in Western Society, 1880-1930 
(Baltimore, 1983), 218-221. 

30 For a few (relatively) recent histories of the New Deal, see Colin Gordon, New Deals: Business, 
Labor, and Politics in America, 1920-1935 (Cambridge, 1994); William E. Leuchtenburg, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and the New Deal, 1932-1940 (1963; repr., New York, 2009); Ira Katznelson, Fear Itself: The 
New Deal and the Origins of Our Time (New York, 2013). 

31 Although the Pan American Union—the predecessor of the modern-day Organization of Ameri- 
can States (OAS)—was far removed from Sérgel’s ideal of an all-powerful centralized association, he still 
viewed it as a model for his political plans in Europe. See “Die Geschichte Atlantropas,” Atlantropa- 
Mitteilungen 14 (1948), n.p., ADM NL 92/140. 

32H. G. Wells, The Outline of History: Being a Plain History of Life and Mankind (New York, 1920), 
1091, emphasis in the original. 

33 Wells mentioned an improved Pan American Union and spent a few lines describing his idea of 
“a United States of the Old World”; ibid. 

34 S6rgel’s second book-length publication on Atlantropa included the phrase “The Three Great 
_ ‘A’s’” in its title: S6rgel, Die drei groBen “A.” 

35 Wells, The Outline of History, 1094. Richard von Coudenhove-Kalergi, the founder of the Pan- 
European Union and another source of inspiration for Sorgel, mirrored Wells’s thoughts in his calls for 
a cosmopolitan and technological reorganization of politics. Similar to Sérgel, Coudenhove-Kalergi un- 
derstood the First World War as an abominable civil war between Europeans, who had forgotten their 
common destiny and had misused the great technological advances of the industrial age. See Couden- 
hove-Kalergi, Revolution durch Technik (Vienna, 1932), in which the author talks about a “technological 
world revolution” that would eventually free and unite humankind. 

36 In all likelihood, the comparison was chosen deliberately, as Germans had become fascinated with 
the large hydropower station at the falls, which began operations in 1895; see David Blackbourn, The 
Conquest of Nature: Water, Landscape, and the Making of Modern Germany (New York, 2006), 217-218. 
On the history of the Niagara Falls and their exploitation in the nineteenth century, see William Irwin, 
The New Niagara: Tourism, Technology, and the Landscape of Niagara Falls, 1776-1917 (University Park, 
Pa., 1996). 
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nobody had yet made use of that resource, particularly in light of his assessment that 
coal prices would constantly rise until the supplies were entirely depleted in a few 
hundred years.27 He later estimated that global energy demand was doubling every 
twenty years, a further illustration of the unsustainable exploitation of coal reserves 
that he witnessed in the industrialized world.38 In 1938, his numbers became even 
more concrete: “The coal of England will run out in 200 years, the coal of Germany 
in about 350 years,” he warned his readers, with a remarkably long-range view to the 
future of European dominance in the world. And with numbers that were probably 
aimed at dampening the emergent enthusiasm about oil as a potential replacement 
for coal, he added that “[t]he fossil oil of the entire earth is only sufficient for about 
2 decades.”? 


THIS LINE OF REASONING MIRRORED more widespread worries about energy shortages 
that had emerged in the second half of the nineteenth century.*? Even in such an un- 
likely place as Max Weber’s The Protestant Ethic, the anxiety about finite resources in 
a world of unrelenting economic and technological progress was evident. “Today this 
mighty cosmos [of the modern economic order] determines, with overwhelming coer- 
cion, the style of life not only of those directly involved in business,” Weber wrote in 
1905, “but of every individual who is born into this mechanism, and may well con- 
tinue to do so until the day that the last ton of fossil fuel has been consumed.”4! And 
when the German geologist Johannes Walther characterized the desert and solar en- 
ergy as the most promising fields for future energy exploitation in 1912, he referred 
to the foreboding that “the time will come when the coal mines are depleted and the 

ower from waterfalls is fully used.”42 After the First World War, the German engi- 
Pp y § 
neer Hermann Honnef proposed the construction of gigantic “wind towers,” each 
higher than the Eiffel Tower, which he depicted in dramatic fashion. Honnef, how- 
ever, did not attach great utopian hopes for social reorganization to his inventions. 
His books remained markedly sober, if quantitatively flawed, studies of the unused 
potential of wind energy and new technologies for its exploitation. 

Water power, by contrast, regularly stirred utopian impulses.** “White coal” had 
become a viable alternative to fossil fuels around the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury, when efficient power lines made it possible to transport electricity cheaply from 

37 Sorgel, Atlantropa, 6. 

38 Sorgel, “Die Welt ohne Kohle,” Sonntags-Zeitung, October 4, 193, ADM NL 92/194. 

39 Sérgel, Die drei gropen “A,” 80. Sdrgel did not disclose the source for these numbers. 

40 See Madureira, “The Anxiety of Abundance.” 

41 Max Weber, The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism and other Writings, ed. and trans. Pe- 
ter Baehr and Gordon C. Wells (New York, 2002), 120-121, emphasis in the original. 

# Johannes Walther, Das Gesetz der Wiistenbildung i in Gegenwart und Vorzeit, 2nd ed. (rape 
1912), 99. 

“8 See Hermann Honnef, Windkraftwerke (Braunschweig, 1932). Toward the end of the Second 
World War, the Nazis experimented with wind power to supplement Germany’s dwindling supply of en- 
ergy. See Walther Schieber, “Energiequelle Windkraft,” Deutsche Technik 10 (October 1942): 415-416; 
A. Fleischmann, “Neue Wege der Windkraftnutzung,” ibid., 417-422. For a detailed study on wind en- 


ergy in Germany, see Matthias Heymann, Die Geschichte der Windenergienutzung, 1890-1990 (Frankfurt 
a.M., 1995). 


4 See Basalla, “Some Persistent Energy Myths,” 31-32; David Blackbourn, The Culture and Politics 
of Energy in Germany: A Historical Perspective (Munich, 2013), 10-12. 
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the sites of production to the places of consumption.*5 The engineer behind the Ba- 
varian Walchensee Hydroelectric Power Plant, Oskar von Miller, had played a major 
role in this development. He conducted the first successful public experiments prov- 
ing the practicability of the long-distance transmission of electricity in the 1890s.46 
This finding inaugurated a long period of enthusiasm for hydropower, advertised as 
the solution to both economic and social problems around the turn of the century in 
Germany and beyond.¢’ 

During and after the First World War, the zeal for hydropower showed few signs 
of subsiding. It even gained new political urgency with wartime and postwar coal 
shortages and the subsequent attempts to diversify the electricity mix in order to in- 
crease the reliability of networks.‘ Italy, Switzerland, Austria, and the Scandinavian 
countries led the continent in the development of hydroelectric capacity, but the en- 
thusiasm for this “new” kind of energy was widespread.*? Far removed from the 
wooden watermills of the pre-industrial era, hydroelectric power in the twentieth 
century presented itself as a technology at the forefront of progress: the production 
sites, with impressive dams and oversized sluices and turbines, were feats of high- 
tech engineering. Hydropower was advertised as modern, scientific, and inexhaust- 
ible. It offered a remedy to the issue of air pollution in and near industrial centers.5° 
And because of the small staff required to run power stations, it promised to be 
“practically free from labour troubles,” as one participant at the first World Power 
Conference in 1924 pointed out.*! In contrast to coal extraction, which was heavily 


48 “White coal” referred mainly to the place of origin of the energy, the snow-capped mountains of 
the Alps and Pyrenees, and was sometimes contrasted with “green coal” (rivers), “blue coal” (oceans), 
and “red coal” (volcanoes). As compared to the smoke and soot of black and brown coal, “white coal” 
also carried connotations of cleanliness. 

“© Hughes, Networks of Power, 264; Wilhelm Fiissl, Oskar von Miller, 1855-1934: Eine Biographie 
(Munich, 2005), 105-140; H. J. Habakkuk and M. Postan, eds., The Cambridge Economic History of Eu- 
rope, Vol. 6, pt. 2: The Industrial Revolutions and After: Incomes, Population and Technological Change 
(Cambridge, 1965), 509-518; Werner Batzing, Die Alpen: Geschichte und Zukunft einer europdischen Kul- 
turlandschaft (Munich, 2003), 192. In a probably not entirely incidental historical connection, Oskar von 
Miller had cooperated with Herman Sérgel’s father on the construction of the Walchensee Power Plant. 
On the history of the plant, see Fissl, Oskar von Miller, 164-195; Marc Landry, “Environmental Conse- 
quences of the Peace: The Great War, Dammed Lakes, and Hydraulic History in the Eastern Alps,” 
Environmental History 20, no. 3 (2015): 422-448. 

47 See Blackbourn, The Conquest of Nature, 217-220. In the first decade of the twentieth century, 
journals devoted to hydropower appeared in Germany under the titles Turbine and Weisse Kohle. 

48 Cavaillés, La houille blanche, 206-213; see also Lagendijk, Electrifying Europe, 51-57. 

49 In the 1920s; Italy generated more than 90 percent of its electricity from hydropower. On the ge- 
ography of hydropower in Europe, see Astrid Kander, “Energy Transitions in the Twentieth Century,” in 
Astrid Kander, Paolo Malanima, and Paul Warde, eds., Power to the People: Energy in Europe over the 
_ Last Five Centuries (Princeton, N.J., 2013), 251-286. It was not just electricity itself that entrepreneurs 
and the wider public saw as a sign of progress, as David E. Nye has argued; the new technologies of the 
growing electric grids, such as large dams and giant penstocks, evoked admiration and enthusiasm (and 
sometimes already concern and trepidation) as well. Nye, Electrifying America: Social Meanings of a New 
Technology, 1880-1940 (Cambridge, Mass., 1990); Blackbourn, The Conquest of Nature, chap. 4. 

50 On the history of air pollution in the U.S. and Germany, see Frank Uekotter, The Age of Smoke: 
Environmental Policy in Germany and the United States, 1880-1970 (Pittsburgh, 2009); Uek6tter, Von der 
Rauchplage zur 6kologischen Revolution: Eine Geschichte der Luftverschmutzung in Deutschland und den 
USA, 1880-1970 (Essen, 2003). On the history of air pollution in Britain, see B. W. Clapp, An Environ- 
mental History of Britain since the Industrial Revolution (London, 1994), chaps. 2-3. One of the most fa- 
mous participants in the debate was the German chemist Clemens Winkler; see Winkler, Vortrdge und 
Abhandlungen tiber Abgase und Rauchschdden, ed. Otto Brunck (Berlin, 1913). 

51 Samuel S. Wyer, Digest of the Transactions of First World Power Conference Held at London, 
England, June 30 to July 12, 1924 (London, 1925), 10. 
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decentralized and required large amounts of manpower, hydroelectric power offered 
fewer opportunities for strikes and the political organization of laborers. This, at 
least, was the rhetoric of hydropower supporters, who often glossed over the social 
implications and the growing number of opponents of large water engineering proj- 
ects4 

Despite Germany’s considerable coal reserves, hydropower remained an important 
topic of discussion after the First World War.*? The threat of a French occupation of 
the Ruhr coalfields only amplified the call for alternative energy sources.>4 In 1927, the 
engineer Heinrich Voegtle estimated liberally that 70 percent of Germany’s energy de- 
mand could be satisfied with power generated by water turbines.°> More sober ob- 
servers, however, cast a less favorable light on the potential of hydropower. Voegtle’s 
colleague Arthur Lichtenauer had calculated a year earlier that every country in Cen- 
tral Europe had a higher total energy demand than its potential supply of hydropower 
would be able to meet.°° His message was clear: water power alone could not make up 
for future energy shortages caused by the ongoing depletion of coal reserves. 

Soérgel’s calculations were consistent with Lichtenauer’s note of caution: in the 
confines of an unaltered geography, Europe did not have sufficient energy resources 
to secure its future, let alone compete with the rest of the world. Atlantropa, how- 
ever, could solve this dilemma, because it would create, rather than simply exploit, po- 
tential energy. The first calculations of the capacity of the projected Gibraltar dam 
foresaw the production of 160 million horsepower (about 120 gigawatts), or “a thou- 
sand-fold [increase over] the amount produced at the Walchensee Power Plant” in 
Bavaria, then Germany’s largest hydroelectric power station.°’ For Sérgel, Atlan- 
tropa was not simply a welcome source of sufficient energy for centuries to come, but 
also an assurance against further intra-European conflict. Similar to other supporters 
of integrated European power grids such as Dannie Heineman, Ernst Schénholzer, 
and Oskar Oliven, Sérgel argued that “[t]he linking of Europe through power lines is 
a better guarantee of freedom than pacts on paper,” adding that “with the destruc- 
tion of the lines, every nation [Volk] would self-destruct.”>® 


*2 For case studies of the social, political, and environmental effects of hydroengineering, see, for in- 
stance, Blackbourn, The Conquest of Nature; Scott, “High Modernist Social Engineering”; Timothy 
Mitchell, Rule of Experts: Egypt, Techno-Politics, Modernity (Berkeley, Calif., 2002); Mark Fiege, Irrigated 
Eden: The Making of an Agricultural Landscape in the American West (Seattle, Wash., 1999); Donald 
Worster, Rivers of Empire: Water, Aridity, and the Growth of the American West (New York, 1985). 

*3 On the history of hydropower development in Bavaria after the First World War, see Landry, 
“Environmental Consequences of the Peace.” 

*4 The German fears materialized in 1923, after Germany defaulted on its reparation payments in 
the aftermath of World War I. For more information on the occupation of the Ruhr area, see Conan Fi- 
scher, The Ruhr Crisis, 1923-1924 (Oxford, 2003); Gerd Krumeich and Joachim Schréder, Der Schatten 
des Weltkriegs: Die Ruhrbesetzung, 1923 (Essen, 2004). 

°° Heinrich Wilhelm Voegtle, Die Wasserkraftnutzung und die Bedeutung der deutschen Wasserturbi- 
nen-Industrie (Heidenheim a.d. Brenz, 1927), 25. 

°° Arthur Lichtenauer, Die geographische Verbreitung der Wasserkrafte in Mitteleuropa (Wiirzburg, 
1926), 51. 

°7 Herman Sorgel, “Das Panropa-Projekt als stadtebauliche Darstellungsstudie,” Baumeister 29, no. 
5 (1931): 216-220, here 216. 

°8 Sorgel, Atlantropa, 118-119. On the respective ideas and projects of Heineman, Schénholzer, and 
Oliven, see Lagendijk, Electrifying Europe, 70-86; on the importance of material structures and, in partic- 
ular, infrastructural projects in the long and still-incomplete process of European integration, see Alex- 
ander Badenoch and Andreas Fickers, eds., Materializing Europe: Transnational Infrastructures and the 
Project of Europe (New York, 2010). 
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Even more than that, hydroelectricity came to signify a promise of survival for a 
continent that Sérgel, like many of his contemporaries, saw as on the brink of demise 
after the First World War had shaken the sense of European superiority. In a 
theme that he would come back to throughout his life, Sérgel insisted on the link be- 
tween energy and culture: “If Europe does not want to be outflanked by other conti- 
nents, it has to develop its only large power source—namely the Mediterranean—in 
a timely manner.” Otherwise, he warned, “the cultural center of Europe will vanish 
as well. Europe would become desolate [veréden], paralyzed; at best it would still re- 
tain a fossilized culture, like Egypt or India today.” As in most, if not all, utopian 
visions of the future, the dystopian possibilities were never far off. There was not 
only the bleak reality of interwar political unrest and economic crisis, which could at 
any moment take a turn for the worse; there were also larger processes of corrosion, 
against which Sérgel posited his vision of a radical break with the past. 


THE FEAR OF EUROPEAN DECLINE, SO prevalent in interwar Europe, stood at the center 
of the Atlantropa project. It was an all-encompassing decline that Sorgel feared, in 
which the attested energy shortage was the symptom of a comprehensive malaise 
that had taken hold of the continent. Sdrgel’s mixture of images and terms to de- 
scribe his project—borrowed both from the repertoire of the natural sciences and 
from conservative German philosophy—was no accident. The “desolation” of Eu- 
rope was always both a material and a spiritual threat that manifested itself as envi- 
ronmental and cultural decay. The continent, Sérgel believed, was threatened by 
desertification of the soil and the mind, and the only way out of this predicament was 
to expand beyond its geographic borders.*! This would ensure both new energy sour- 
ces and an enlarged territory able to relieve the stifling overcrowding of Europe that 
Sérgel evoked in his publications. Atlantropa offered a simultaneously figurative and 
literal bridge to a new promised land across the Mediterranean. This new land was 
the Sahara, itself the result of desertification on an enormous scale, as Sérgel re- 
peated again and again in his writings. Nevertheless, it offered the space, or Lebens- 
raum, that an overpopulated Europe allegedly needed to survive.” It also offered a 
vast testing ground where modern technology could redeem itself by transforming 


°° Michael Adas has argued that the profound crisis of Western civilization after the First World 
War was due to a perceived loss of moral superiority over non-Europeans that had become increasingly 
centered on technological advances. See Adas, Machines as the Measure of Men: Science, Technology, and 
_ Ideologies of Western Dominance (Ithaca, N.Y., 1989), chap. 6. 

60 Sorgel, Atlantropa, 78. 

61 To support his claims in the 1930s, Sorgel referred to the controversial theories of Versteppung, 
or “desertification,” by the German landscape architect Alwin Seifert; see Sorgel, “Blut und Boden,” 
Deutsche Freiheit, August 1937, ADM NL 92/195. For Seifert’s most famous article on the topic, see 
Alwin Seifert, “Die Versteppung Deutschlands,” Deutsche Technik 4 (1936): 423-427, 490-492. For more 
information on Seifert and his role in the construction of the German Autobahn, see Thomas Zeller, 
““Ganz Deutschland sein Garten’: Alwin Seifert und die Landschaft des Nationalsozialismus,” in Joachim 
Radkau and Frank Uekotter, eds., Naturschutz und Nationalsozialismus (Frankfurt a.M., 2003), 273-308; 
Zeller, “Molding the Landscape of Nazi Environmentalism: Alwin Seifert and the Third Reich,” in 
Franz-Josef Briiggemeier, Mark Cioc, and Thomas Zeller, eds., How Green Were the Nazis? Nature, Envi- 
ronment, and Nation in the Third Reich (Athens, Ohio, 2005), 147-170; Zeller, Driving Germany: The 
Landscape of the German Autobahn, 1930-1970 (New York, 2007). 

62 On the rise of “Lebensraum” as a central category of German imperial visions, see Woodruff D. 
Smith, The Ideological Origins of Nazi Imperialism (New York, 1986), 83-111, 174-185, 224-230. 
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environments and climates after bringing only death and destruction in the First 
World War. 

While the projected dam at Gibraltar remained the central symbol of Atlantropa 
throughout its history, Sérgel soon began to shift his focus farther south. Central to 
this second stage of Atlantropa was a new collaborator, whom Sérgel had first be- 
come acquainted with in 1928.3 In a reply to a newspaper article on Atlantropa, the 
Swiss engineer Bruno Siegwart had warned of a whole host of geological and hydro- 
logical catastrophes that would follow the construction of the project—including 
earthquakes, a shift of the earth’s axis, and a rise in oceanic levels. In a mysterious 
volte-face, however, he quickly turned into one of the staunchest supporters of Sor- 
gel’s ideas.®> Completing this remarkable change of heart, Siegwart even started to 
become personally involved in the project, when he supplied information on hydro- 
logical conditions in the southern part of the Mediterranean basin that Sorgel had 
first requested from the University of Pavia in 1932. Just one year later, Sérgel and 
Siegwart joined forces to begin work on the second stage of Atlantropa, which fore- 
saw the complete geographical, environmental, and climatic transformation of the 
African continent. The new plans focused on the damming of the Congo River. 
According to the projections, this would have created a body of water with a surface 
area of about 12,000 square kilometers, a volume of 55 cubic kilometers, and—most 
importantly—the potential capacity for 22.5 to 45 gigawatts of hydropower. The first 
publication of this proposal in 1935 included not only the plans for the Congo Lake, 
but also a map showing an enlarged Lake Chad and a third engineered body of water 
in southern Africa, created through the damming of the Zambezi River.*’ (See Fig- 
ure 2.) 

Unafraid of large time scales, Sérgel and Siegwart estimated that filling the 
Congo basin would take “about 133 years.”°* This rather exact “estimate” obscured 
the ongoing problems that the two collaborators encountered in collecting detailed 
information on Central Africa: in private correspondence, Siegwart mentioned the 
lack of data on topography, total evaporation loss, the incidence and volume of ex- 
ceptional floods, and meteorological information on winds. The shortage of reliable 
information, however, did not stop Sdrgel and Siegwart from pondering the expected 
effects of the projected reengineering of the African continent. The collected water 
from the Congo River, they wrote, could be used to cultivate the northern regions of 
the Sahara, making the new continent of Atlantropa competitive with Asia and 
America in terms of its exploitable landmass.” 

The plans for a continental makeover based on wholly inadequate data were not 
simply a consequence of the impaired vision of an assumed state-like entity running 

63 “Die Geschichte Atlantropas,” Atlantropa-Mitteilungen 14 (1948), n.p., ADM NL 92/140. | 


64 Siegwart to Miinchener Neueste Nachrichten, June 8, 1929; Siegwart to Sérgel, March 14, 1930, 
both ADM NL 92/232. 


65 The entire exchange of letters between Siegwart and Sérgel can be found in ADM NL 92/86 and 
NL 92/232. 

6 Sérgel to Paolo Vinassa de Regny, October 26, 1931, ADM NL 92/32. 

67 Herman Sérgel and Bruno Siegwart, “Erschliessung Afrikas durch Binnenmeere: Saharabewdsse- 
rung durch Mittelmeersenkung,” Beilage zum Baumeister 3 (1935): 37-39. 

68 [bid., 37-38. 

69 Siegwart to Sérgel, November 10, 1933, ADM NL 92/231. 

7 SOrgel and Siegwart, “Erschliessung Afrikas durch Binnenmeere,” 39. 
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‘ErschlieBung durch Bildung von Binnenmeeren. 


‘Ficure 2: “Development through Formation of Inland Seas.” Map drawn by Botho and Hans von Romer, show- 

ing the projected Chad, Congo, and Zambezi Seas. The caption reads: “Only through the construction of large 
water surfaces will Central Africa become habitable for whites. Diseases can be fought, the climate can be ame- 
liorated, and the land can be cultivated.” ADM 92. Photo Deutsches Museum. 


into the inherent problems of high modernist planning that James Scott has de- 
scribed.”! They were made possible, as well, by a particular and pervasive mindset in 
the interwar years, which combined the widespread pessimism about cultural and 


71 See James C. Scott, Seeing Like a State: How Certain Schemes to Improve the Human Condition 
Have Failed (New Haven, Conn., 1998). 
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environmental decline with a boundless optimism about imminent technological 
breakthroughs. Sérgel was concerned about what he perceived to be the shortcom- 
ings of politics in exploiting new and future technological possibilities: the prevailing 
political processes, he argued, were outdated and unable to utilize already available 
tools and expertise to mold nature according to human—and, more specifically, 
European—needs. Atlantropa’s goal was to create new living space for a European 
population stifled by its lack of room on a cramped continent. Africa, as “the expec- 
tant vacuum in front of Europe’s doors,” was the obvious solution for Sérgel, who 
rarely even mentioned the fate of the Africans living in that alleged “vacuum.”” 

When Sérgel did refer to Africans, he revealed the full extent of his racist notions 
and his support of environmental genocide. He considered the submersion of a great 
part of the Congo’s inhabited land as a blessing, as it would exclusively harm Afri- 
cans. Without the project, S6rgel argued, “the Negroes . . . would increase in num- 
bers, until they would finally eat everything the land can produce and not export 
anything anymore.”73 Siegwart expressed similar ideas and put a peculiar spin on the 
projected environmental changes in Central Africa. He wrote to Sérgel that for the 
sake of the continued domination of the white race, it would be necessary to destroy 
landscapes “where only the black can survive.””* In S6rgel and Siegwart’s plans, this 
required above all the transformation of the hostile climate and the reversal of the 
progressing desertification that they perceived to be threatening human—or rather 
white human—existence. 


THE TRANSFORMATION OF NorTH ArFRicaA into settler land had been part of the earliest 
plans for the project, but Sdrgel now started to gather more detailed information on 
the history and the environmental conditions of the Sahara. The desert, which had 
figured so prominently in debates over desiccation and climate change before the 
First World War, remained a topic of scholarly and public discussion in the early 
twentieth century.” As the largest desert close to Europe, it provided rich images for 
the construction of a cautionary tale about the extremes of land degradation and cli- 
mate change. In the 1930s, the British colonial forester Edward Stebbing played a 
central role in feeding already primed apprehensions about the expansion of deserts. 
As the former head of the Indian Forest Department, Stebbing had traveled across 
the British Empire and wrote on what he perceived to be the steady destruction of 
forests and the growth of deserts all around the world. In “The Encroaching Sahara,” 
one of his most-discussed lectures, he argued for an anthropogenic cause of environ- 
mental decline in alarmist terms: “Overgrazing and hacking in the forest that is left, 

7 Sérgel, Atlantropa, 139. | 

73 Sorgel, “Nachtrag zum Congo-Projekt” (manuscript), n.d., ADM NL 92/231. 

7™ Siegwart to Sorgel, July 15, 1934, ibid. 

? See, for example, Theobald Fischer, Studien tiber das Klima der Mittelmeerlander (Gotha, 1879); 
Joseph Partsch, “Uber den Nachweis einer Klimaainderung der Mittelmeerlander in geschichtlicher 
Zeit,” in Verhandlungen des VIII. deutschen Geographentages (Berlin, 1889), 116-125; Hermann Leiter, 
Die Frage der Klimadnderung wahrend geschichtlicher Zeit in Nordafrika (Vienna, 1909); Walther, Das 
Gesetz der Wiistenbildung in Gegenwart und Vorzeit. The debate was continued into the 1920s by the con- 
troversial American geographer Ellsworth Huntington; see Huntington, The Pulse of Asia: A Journey in 


Central Asia Illustrating the Geographical Basis of History (Boston, 1907); Huntington, Palestine and Its 
Transformation (Boston, 1911); Huntington, Civilization and Climate, 3rd ed. (New Haven, Conn., 1924). 
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annual burning, and sand invasion suggest the question: How long before the desert 
supervenes?”7¢ 

Stebbing was not a lone voice in the wilderness. Looking back on his work for the 
large compendium An African Survey, the Cambridge biologist E. Barton Worthing- 
ton remembered that the study was concerned above all with “the changing scene of 
Africa.”’7 This included what he called “the southern creep of arid conditions.”78 
Nor did the fears over encroaching deserts remain restricted to the British Isles. 
They found their way across the Channel and into the popular press in Germany. 
One newspaper reported in 1935 on the “alarming news” about “the inexorable ad- 
vance of the desert to Europe,” adding the common suggestion that “the reclamation 
of the Sahara as a place for settlement is one of the most gigantic tasks of our cen- 
tury.”” Perhaps unsurprisingly, this newspaper article made it into the collection of 
clippings on topics related to Atlantropa that Sdrgel meticulously kept up to date 
through most of his life. While S6rgel never seemed to have any substantial doubts 
about the feasibility or eventual success of his project, he knew that he had to con- 
vince others—and one way to do this was to play on fears of climatic decline and at 
the same time offer a possible solution. 

The last big transformation that Atlantropa envisioned was one of engineered cli- 
mate change. Sorgel and Siegwart argued that the manmade lakes in Africa would in- 
crease the rate of evaporation and thus precipitation.®° This, Sdrgel contended, 
would moderate the climate of the continent and allow for a “healthier life” for the 
anticipated European settlers.®! “The Granary of Rome” would finally be restored.®2 
Here, Sorgel was following in the footsteps of the French engineer Francois Rou- 
daire, who had already come up with a similar plan in the 1870s: his mer intérieur—an 
explicit model for S6rgel—foresaw the inundation of desert depressions at the border 
of Tunisia and Algeria and the subsequent moderation of the climate.8> Sdrgel’s sub- 
project of an inland sea in southern Africa was also reminiscent of the 1920s scheme 
developed by the South African engineer Ernest Schwarz to transform the Kalahari 
into agricultural land.** The proposition that large bodies of water changed the local 


7° BR. P. Stebbing, “The Encroaching Sahara: The Threat to the West African Colonies,” Geographi- 
cal Journal 85, no. 6 (1935): 506-519, here 510; for contemporary discussion of this lecture, see Percy 
Cox, G. Hemmant, F. M. Oliphant, R. S. Troup, Arthur Hill, and E. P. Stebbing, “The Encroaching Sa- 
hara: The Threat to the West African Colonies: Discussion,” ibid., 519-524. 

77 See William Malcolm Hailey, An African Survey: A Study of Problems Arising in Africa South of the 
Sahara (London, 1938). 

78 E. Barton Worthington, The Ecological Century: A Personal Appraisal (Oxford, 1983), 36-37. 

79 “Tie Sahara ein Blumengarten?,” 8 Uhr-Blatt, July 2, 1935, ADM NL 92/193. 

80 Sorgel and Siegwart, “Erschliessung Afrikas durch Binnenmeere,” 38. 

81 Sorgel, “Kongo und Afrikawerke” (handwritten note), n.d., ADM NL 92/132. 

82 On the image of “the Granary of Rome” and its use in French colonial discourses, see Diana K. 
Davis, Resurrecting the Granary of Rome: Environmental History and French Colonial Expansion in North 
Africa (Athens, Ohio, 2007). 

83 On Roudaire’s project, see René Létolle and Hocine Bendjoudi, Histoires d’une mer au Sahara: 
Utopies et politiques (Paris, 1997); Jean-Louis Margot, Une mer au Sahara: Mirages de la colonisation, Al- 
gérie et Tunisie, 1869-1887 (Paris, 2003); Michael J. Heffernan, “Bringing the Desert to Bloom: French 
Ambitions in the Sahara Desert during the Late Nineteenth Century—The Strange Case of ‘la mer intér- 
ieure,’” in Denis Cosgrove and Geoff Petts, eds., Water, Engineering, and Landscape: Water Control and 
Landscape Transformation in the Modern Period (London, 1990), 94-114. 

84 See E. H. L. Schwarz, The Kalahari, or Thirstland Redemption (Cape Town, 1920). Sdrgel knew 
about this project, but doubted its viability. He mentioned reconnaissance flights that had allegedly dem- 
onstrated the plans to be unfeasible. He did not go into any detail as to where that information was 
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climate had become generally accepted after observations related to large manmade 
reservoirs in the nineteenth century.® 

Roudaire and his supporters had already used this rationale in the 1870s and 
1880s. After the French engineer’s death, the idea of engineered climate change sur- 
vived, periodically reappeared in similar projects, and became part of the standard 
repertoire in the literature on deserts.*° A 1925 article published in a German popu- 
lar science magazine called deserts “the biggest heat squanderers” on earth and men- 
tioned the need for “big evaporation surfaces of hundreds of thousands of square 
kilometers” to bring rain to desert valleys, and especially the surrounding moun- 
tains.87 If reservoirs changed the climatic conditions in their immediate surroundings, 
the reasoning went, then very large reservoirs would be able to change the climate of 
far larger areas, or maybe even continents. The belief that technology used on a 
grand scale could alter not only local environments but also atmospheric phenomena 
and macroclimatic conditions offered an entirely new outlook on what the field of 
meteorology would include in the future: active climate transformation seemed to 
have moved into the realm of the possible.8® A 1927 book on this subject called 
weather manipulation “the supreme issue of practical meteorology.”®? The techno- 
logical tools available to engineers now made it possible to think about modifying 
and moderating extreme climatic conditions, like those found in deserts or tropical 
forests. And “practical meteorology” did not look only at the extreme environments 
of overseas climes. European climates became targets of improvement projects, as 
well. 

Sdrgel made use of this new “field” of applied meteorology in his propaganda for 
Atlantropa. In an aside in his first major publication on the project, he cited Paul 
von Sokolowski’s apocalyptic vision in Die Versandung Europas (The Sanding-Up of 
Europe), which argued for a cultural-environmental danger emanating from Russia.” 


from, nor which aspects of the project this assessment targeted, but it is probable that he was citing a 
geological, rather than a meteorological or climatological, critique; see Sdérgel, “Die Bewasserung der 
Kalahari-Wuste” (handwritten note), n.d., ADM NL 92/86. 

85 Ferdinand de Lesseps, the builder of the Suez Canal, reported on this phenomenon around the 
manmade Bitter Lakes in Egypt. See de Lesseps, “Communication sur les lacs amers de l’isthme de 
Suez,” Comptes rendus hebdomadaires des séances de l’Académie des Sciences 78 (1874): 1740-1748; see 
also Létolle and Bendjoudi, Histoires d’une mer au Sahara, 28. 

86 In 1940, the illustrious Hungarian Sahara researcher, motorist, Nazi spy, and real “English 
Patient” Count Laszlo Almasy came out in support of Sérgel’s plans to create an inland sea in northern 
Africa. Like Sorgel himself, he was convinced that the introduction of a body of water would increase 
precipitation and raise the groundwater table under the Sahara. This transformation of the Sahara, 
Almasy added, was “one of the enormous tasks that await the economic new order of human ingenuity 
and enthusiasm [Schaffensfreude] in the coming years.” See “Ein Kraftwerk in der Wiiste: Unterredung 
mit dem Wistenforscher Graf L. E. von Almasy,” Deutsche Bergwerkszeitung 275 (November 23, 1940), 
ADM NL 92/196. 

87 F. Gessert, “Wisten und Pole,” Die Umschau 46 (1925): 907-908, here 907. 

88 For the history of weather and climate engineering with a focus on the second half of the twenti- 
eth century, see James Rodger Fleming, Fixing the Sky: The Checkered History of Weather and Climate 
Control (New York, 2010). 

8° August Wendler, Das Problem der technischen Wetterbeeinflussung (Hamburg, 1927), 8. Around 
the same time, Robert DeCourcy Ward, the first U.S. professor in climatology, was more careful about 
the prospects of weather and climate engineering, arguing against any hope for modifications beyond the 
local scale; see Ward, “How Far Can Man Control His Climate?,” Scientific Monthly 30, no. 1 (1930): 5— 
18, here 18. 

°° The book, a confused mix of proto-environmental, anti-Bolshevik, antisemitic, anti-industrial, and 
eugenic ideas, saw Europe threatened by desertification from the east. This change, Sokolowski seemed 
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Apparently infected by Sokolowski’s opaque language, Sorgel wrote that “while the 
sanding-up of Europe by Russia may be exaggerated when analyzed in isolation,” it 
was still “significant in the synthetic context of the entire course of worldly events, 
and would certainly play a conspicuous role in the coming organization of Europe.”*! 
Sorgel did not shed any more light on the meaning of this statement, but he was 
clearly concerned about climatic conditions and environmental changes in Europe 
from the early days of Atlantropa, not least because of the common criticism that his 
project could cause detrimental climatic shifts in Europe.” 

Sorgel simply turned the argument on its head. In his first article on the project, he 
had already referred to the beneficial effects that the project would have on the re- 
claimed land around the Mediterranean basin—in North Africa as well as in southern 
Europe. Without giving much explanation of the causal connections between the engi- 
neering work and attendant climatic changes, he wrote that “an extremely fertile plain 
with a mild climate would extend from Italy to the Balkans.”°3 In 1932, he went into 
more detail, trying to allay the fear that damming the Mediterranean would change 
the climate for the worse in Europe. This was a response to criticism that lowering the 
water level would lead to an increase in atmospheric pressure, and ultimately to an 
unpredictable shift in the high-pressure areas over the Azores that would significantly 
influence the European climate. Sdrgel argued not only that the change in atmospheric 
pressure would probably not be big enough to have any discernible effect, but also 
that—in the unlikely case that it did—the change would have positive effects on the 
climate of northern Europe, which was “very much in need of improvement.” 

Moreover, Sorgel wrote, the dam at Gibraltar would actually help to increase the 
power of the Gulf Stream. His reasoning was that the concrete barrier between Spain 
and Morocco would cut off a cold undercurrent flowing from the Mediterranean to 
the Atlantic, which was counteracting the stream of warm water from the Gulf of 
Mexico. Without this undercurrent, the Gulf Stream would speed up and flow farther 
to the east, thus making northern Europe, “with its unfriendly climate,” warmer and 
wetter. In a newspaper article the following year, S6rgel expanded on this idea. 
Without any hard evidence but with all the more conviction, he alleged that Europe 


to suggest, was both a cultural and an environmental process. What he was trying to argue in detail re- 
mains obscured by his inscrutable prose, but his pessimism was pervasive throughout the book. Paul von 
Sokolowski, Die Versandung Europas: . . . eine andere, grofe russische Gefahr (Berlin, 1929). 

°1 Sorgel, Atlantropa, 84. The German original reads: “Wenn die Versandungsgefahr Europas durch 
Ruf land, fiir sich allein analysiert, auch tiberschatzt wird—wie viele ahnliche Sonderprobleme im einzel- 
nen betrachtet—, so ist sie doch im synthetischen Zusammenhang des ganzen Weltgeschehens bedeu- 

‘ tungsvoll und spielt sicher in der kommenden Organisation Europas eine nicht zu tibersehende Rolle.” 

°2 It may have been criticism that prompted Sérgel to write about climate change, and he probably 
employed climatic arguments for rhetorical reasons at first. By the early 1930s, however, the issue of cli- 
matic changes appears to have become a central concern for him. On the tendency of macro-engineering 
advocates to make far-reaching claims about the alleged beneficial effects of their schemes, see Eugene 
S. Ferguson, “Historical Perspectives on Macro-Engineering Projects,” in Frank P. Davidson, L. J. Gia- 
coletto, and Robert Salkeld, eds., Macro-Engineering and the Infrastructure of Tomorrow (Boulder, Colo.., 
1978), 7-18. 

3 Sorgel, Mittelmeer-Senkung, Sahara-Bewdsserung, 32. 

°4 Sorgel, Atlantropa, 66. 

95 Tbid., 67. This idea was strikingly similar to the 1912 plans of a New York engineer to block the 
cold Labrador current from the north by a manmade jetty jutting out from the eastern coast of New- 
foundland; see Carroll Livingston Riker, Power and Control of the Gulf Stream: How It Regulates the Cli- 
mates, Heat and Light of the World (Brooklyn, N.Y., 1912). 
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was actually in the process of cooling down: “If we want to have any sun at all or ex- 
perience a spring with flowering trees, we have to move southward.” There was still 
one other possible solution: with the help of modern technology, he wrote, the cli- 
mate of northern Europe could be improved, and the Gulf Stream could be shifted 
back to its “original, direct course.”°° Once again, Sérgel argued for the restoration 
of the environment to its allegedly “original state.” This time, however, the interven- 
tion would not counteract the ongoing desiccation, as in northern Africa, but would 
offset the supposed cooling of the European climate.’ In these descriptions, the 
power of modern technology to mold a tarnished and declining nature always fea- 
tured as an almost limitless force. | 


ACCORDING TO SORGEL’S VISION, technology was in no way opposed to nature. It was a 
tool in the hands of engineers, who could use it to repair environmental damage and 
to look for possible improvements in line with natural conditions. Describing the 
projected reservoirs and power stations in the area of the Adriatic Sea, Sorgel em- 
phasized that Atlantropa was simply following a path laid out by nature itself: “With 
the Dalmatian Islands,” he wrote, “nature has already built the elongated dams re- 
quired for reservoirs. Man only has to finish this work in the spirit of nature.””® 
Despite the enormous geological and climatic changes that Atlantropa would engen- 
der, Sorgel never saw his project as a radical or violent operation. Atlantropa simply 
made use of hidden natural potentials. The engineer’s task was not to force his will 
on nature, but rather to “utilize the powers of nature.” In practice this meant a 
careful analysis of the physical world, a search for evidence of prior environmental 
conditions and favorable natural features, and finally the use of the full force of mod- 
ern technology to transform the earth according to human designs, but always within 
the limits of natural precedent. “Nature is more powerful than man,” Sérgel wrote, 
but “[t]he engineer can ‘correct’ [korrigieren] nature.”! 

While this interpretation might appear to indicate that Sdrgel held a rather cau- 
tious and limited view of technology’s power, the sheer scale of Atlantropa makes it 
obvious that such was not the case. Sérgel’s belief in technology was, in fact, virtually 
boundless. Whenever issues were raised about the viability of the project, he simply 
referred to the incessant march of technological progress, which he believed would 
take care of the problems. When his collaborator Siegwart asked about the necessity 


* Sérgel, “Klimaverbesserung und Atlantropa,” Rathenower Zeitung, June 28, 1933, ADM NL 92/ 
193. It is not clear what drove Sorgel to make the claim about the cooling of Europe. From 1918 to 1933, 
only the winter of 1929 had been a particularly cold one in Central Europe. There was also no discernible 
general trend toward colder average temperatures in Germany or Central Europe during that period 
(there was actually an overall warming trend in the period 1891-1990). See Frank Sirocko, Heiko 
Brunck, and Stephan Pfahl, “Solar Influence on Winter Severity in Central Europe,” Geophysical 
Research Letters 39, no. 16 (2012), http://onlinelibrary.wiley.com/doi/10.1029/2012GL052412/pdf; Chris- 
tian-D. Schénwiese and Jorg Rapp, Climate Trend Atlas of Europe Based on Observations, 1891-1990 
(Dordrecht, 1997), 30-32. 

°7 Sorgel, Die drei groBen “A,” 23-26. 

8 Sorgel, Atlantropa, 34. 

aie Os 

100 Herman Sorgel, “Neugestaltung der Erdoberflache durch den Ingenieur,” in Die Welt im Fort- 
schritt: Gemeinverstindliche Biicher des Wissens und Forschens der Gegenwart (Berlin, 1935), 15-57, here 
20-21. 
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Ficure 3: Herman Sérgel in the office of the New York Times, n.d. ADM 92. Photo Deutsches Museum. 


of a protective weir in front of the dam at Gibraltar to protect against possible geo- 
logical disasters or military attacks that would breach the edifice and lead to catastro- 
phic flooding of the reclaimed land in the Mediterranean basin, Sérgel seemed 
unfazed: “One should presume a future construction material,” he wrote in a note, 
“that will render the ‘protective dam’ superfluous.”!® Sdérgel’s published writings 
also contained repeated remarks about future solutions to the technical problems of 
the project, be they the energy-efficient desalinization of seawater for irrigation pur- 
poses or the construction of additional dams around the Mediterranean.!°? When- 
ever these issues became pertinent, he argued, technological development would 
undoubtedly catch up and present a solution. 

In this way, SOrgel saw technology as an independent force that developed irre- 
spective of human intentions. “We do not change technology,” he wrote in 1938, “we 
have to change ourselves.”!°3 This dictum contained a rather explicit criticism of the 
state of social and political conditions that had not caught up with technological 
progress. In Sérgel’s view, the gap between the two was blatantly obvious: 


Politically, we still live in a Europe that in its basic outlines took shape in the age of the 
horse-drawn carriage. This constitutes an internal contradiction to our cars, airplanes, and 


101 Handwritten and untitled note by Sérgel, July 17, 1930, ADM NL 92/231. 
102 Sérgel, Atlantropa, 33, 68. 
103 S6rgel, Die drei grofen “A,” 41. 
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turbines, to our weapons. If this contradiction is not resolved, the Occident will fall. Ulti- 
mately, only technology can resolve the contradiction.!™ 


The feeling that something was fundamentally wrong with modern society was 
unmistakably widespread in the interwar years in Europe, and especially in Ger- 
many.!°5 The most popular prophet of this cultural pessimism during the Weimar pe- 
tiod was the philosopher Oswald Spengler, whose 1918 Decline of the West became 
hugely influential for a whole generation of German thinkers.!° Spengler’s vision of 
history was one of inevitable catastrophe. Cultures, like human beings, had a life cy- 
cle: they grew up, became powerful, and then declined until they died and vanished. 
Europe had already reached the phase of old age, and the Untergang, the demise, 
was near. Srgel knew Spengler personally and incorporated his fellow Munich resi- 
dent’s theories into Atlantropa publications.!°’ He referred to Spengler’s oft-cited 
Raubtier Mensch, or “human beast of prey,” in describing the destructive tendencies 
of mankind, illustrated all too well by the First World War.'°8 Even the very motto of 
Atlantropa—“either decline of the Occident or Atlantropa as a turning point and 
new goal”—directly cited Spengler and replicated the common Weimar penchant for 
stark binary choices.1°° 

Sorgel, however, had an idiosyncratic way of reading and interpreting Spengler’s 
works, whose arguments often proved to be quite elliptical.° Spengler’s 1931 publi- 
cation Man and Technology, his only half-successful attempt at clarifying some of his 
more obscure lines of thought, nevertheless contains one of the more unambiguous, 
and deeply pessimistic, statements on technology: “The struggle against nature is 
hopeless, and yet it will be waged until the end.”!!! There could hardly be an asser- 
tion more diametrically opposed to Sdrgel’s ardent belief in technology’s potential to 
transform not only nature, but culture as well. Spengler and Sorgel also differed in 
their evaluation of a technological vision of the world. Spengler lamented the ratio- 
nalistic and utilitarian view of nature: “One does not see a waterfall anymore without 
converting it into electricity in one’s mind.”!!2 What the philosopher saw as an omi- 
nous sign of cultural decline, the architect embraced with enthusiasm as a sign of a 
new age: Sorgel touted the vision of the Mediterranean Sea as a power station not as 
the last vestige of a declining European culture, but as the heart of an emerging 
Atlantropan society. The intellectual distance between the two men was clearly ap- 
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parent, too, in their respective views of environmental change: Spengler saw 
“changes in climate that threaten the agriculture of entire populations” as a deleteri- 
ous effect of the ascendancy of technology, while Sérgel acknowledged anthropo- 
genic desertification, but sought to fight and reverse it by technological means.13 
Sorgel countered Spengler’s famous dictum “Optimism is cowardice” with an 
unwavering belief in technology’s potential to save humanity.'"4 It was through large- 
scale engineering and the production of enormous quantities of energy, he contended 
optimistically, that Europe could be transformed into a new cultural and political en- 
tity.!!° To be sure, Spengler also had his own more optimistic moments, especially dur- 
ing his halfhearted attempts to synchronize his ideas with the political project of the 
reactionary right in Germany.!'© But this politicized version of his outlook on the fu- 
ture of occidental culture became embroiled in the vélkisch ideas of his most avid 
readers among the right wing of the political spectrum. Sérgel, in contrast, stuck to a 
pan-European model of technological development. In fact, the cooperation of Euro- 
pean states was an important precondition for the successful construction of the gigan- 
tic engineering structures of Atlantropa. Sérgel’s project never attempted to conserve 
or strengthen any existing cultural and political structures, and his vision operated 
completely outside the confines of what could even generously be called vélkisch, na- 
tionalist, or reactionary. S6rgel undoubtedly counted among the German cultural crit- 
ics of the interwar years, but—in contrast to some of his better-known 
contemporaries—he put technology above any and all political concerns.1!” 


PERHAPS UNSURPRISINGLY, SORGEL WAS drawn to the cosmopolitan technocratic move- 
ment, which had made its presence felt in Germany by the early 1930s.1!8 In the theo- 
ries, he found a congenial set of ideas that complemented and supported his plans 
for a technological reorganization of Europe. He quickly became involved in the 
movement himself, writing the foreword for the German version of Wayne Parrish’s 
main oeuvre, An Outline of Technocracy, published in 1933.9 Among the most 
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prominent American technocrats, Parrish found a particularly receptive climate in 
the United States after the onset of the Great Depression. The main tenet of the 
movement was the complete reorganization of society, the removal of politicians 
from positions of power and their replacement with experts, namely engineers and 
scientists. Another aspect of this shakeup aimed at replacing monetary ways of mea- 
suring value with a form of economic energetics that had been developed by the 
founder of the technocratic movement, Howard Scott.!”° Parrish, for his part, empha- 
sized the idea that civilization was built upon energy and that any attempt to under- 
stand the economy’s structure had to take this fact into account: only energy could 
serve as an objective measurement of work and value.!”! 

These ideas of the centrality of energy and the power of technology were very 
close to Sdérgel’s own concerns, and they also held great sway in interwar Germany. 
Sérgel’s boundless confidence in engineering solutions was only the heightened re- 
flection of a widespread belief that technology could overcome economic, political, 
and social crises.!2? It may thus not be too surprising that the greatest concern for 
critics of Atlantropa was the political challenge of European cooperation that the 
project posed, not its technological requirements. And even those critics who warned 
about unintended environmental effects, such as earthquakes, water salinization, and 
floods, usually did not question the basic viability of the project.!”3 The prolific au- 
thor Richard Hennig, for example, described Sérgel’s engineered lakes as an idea 
that would be “technologically feasible at not too exorbitant a price, but that must 
nevertheless be eschewed for the time being, because the induced changes would be 
of an all too radical kind.”!** The author Eugen Diesel, the son of the inventor of the 
Diesel engine, gave a similar assessment of Sdrgel’s engineering scheme: “There is 
no doubt that sooner or later humanity will launch and implement projects such as 
Atlantropa,” he wrote. “Atlantropa is therefore not utopian, but answers to an inexo- 
rable course of development.”!?> This “inexorable development,” however, was called 
into question with the Nazis’ rise to power in 1933. 


AFTER THE ELECTION OF ADOLF HITLER and the subsequent rapid dismantling of the 
Weimar Republic, the most immediate challenge for the Atlantropa project was 
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adapting to a new political system. Despite his post-nationalist leanings, Sérgel im- 
mediately attempted to adjust to the new situation. He had always been more an 
“Atlantropist” than a party follower of any stripe. While he actively promoted Euro- 
pean cooperation and collaboration, he had also tried to garner the support of fascist 
Italy in the late 1920s. Mussolini informed Sérgel through the Italian consulate that 
he was following the project with “great interest,” but he did not follow up on his 
note.'*° Once the Nazis seized power in Germany, Sérgel—like so many of his com- 
patriots at the time—lay low for a while and then revealed a great knack for oppor- 
tunism, peppering his propaganda with bits and pieces of Nazi ideology. His 1938 
publication Die drei groBen “A” marked the culmination of his effort to curry favor 
with the new German leadership. The subtitle of the book highlighted “Greater Ger- 
many and the Italian Empire” as “[t]he pillars of Atlantropa.” Introduced by a Hitler 
quote from Mein Kampf on the importance of setting the right goals in planning, The 
Three Great “A’s” voiced the hope that the two fascist countries would become “the 
womb of Atlantropa.”!?7 

At first this strategy seemed to pay off. S6rgel was in contact with officials in the 
Reichsstelle fiir Raumordnung, an office entrusted with the rather nebulous task of 
ordering and planning the space of the German Reich.!78 The Reichsstelle was aware 
of Sdrgel’s ideas and commissioned him in 1941 to investigate the energy supply of 
Europe and its “spatial relations” to Atlantropa.!”° This was at a time when the Nazi 
leadership was scrambling for a reorganization of the electricity sector, having real- 
ized that its ambitious goal of energy autarky was becoming increasingly unattainable 
under war conditions.!°° Nothing ever came of this proposed collaboration, and even- 
tually the Nazis lost all interest, which had in any event been lukewarm at best. 

Atlantropa was just too far removed from Nazi ideas of a new European order 
under German leadership. The main difference between the projects, however, was 
geopolitical. Sorgel, like Nazi planners, thought in unprecedented dimensions about 
the use of large-scale technology to effect enormous spatial and environmental trans- 
formations in imperial contexts.!3! Also like Nazi planners, he referred to a “Euro- 
pean eastern problem” and called for “a rampart against the East.” But beyond 
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diagnosing the problem, he was not interested in the “Asiatic steppes and marshes” 
that would become the focus of Nazi policies. He argued that the goal of Germany 
had to be “a place in the sun” and the expansion of territory and power in a north- 
south direction.!32 During the Nazi period, Sérgel realized quickly that his focus on 
Africa as the future colonial territory did not sit well with the Nazi leadership. He 
tried to promote the advantages of his project, referring to the geopolitical impor- 
tance of a north-south expanse for food production and access to raw materials, and 
thus for autarky.!*° 

In his private notes and manuscripts, Sérgel voiced outspoken criticism of Nazi 
plans in the East. He chastised eastward expansion as “absurd and unnatural” and 
ultimately futile.!34 In a published article, he warned of “the danger of an Islamic 
world empire” if Europe did not actively claim and colonize Africa.'*> Interestingly, 
he also warned of a “yellow peril” from the East as early as 1931, but did not pre- 
scribe the same remedy here. India, China, and Japan, Sorgel argued, were “hostile 
to the [white] race.” The solution was to counter the rising influence of Asia with a 
powerful union of Africa and Europe.!*° Russia, the focal point of colonial policies 
under the Nazis, was another case altogether. Probably following some of Sokolow- 
ski’s arguments, Sdrgel did not see any hope of change or transformation.!” He de- 
scribed Russia as unable “to create culture [Kulturschaffung]” and argued that “for 
all intents and deepest purposes, Russia is and remains infertile, negative, depressed, 
nihilistic.”!° The engineered transformations that would be able to create Atlantropa 
out of the sea and the desert, S6rgel seemed to contend, would be powerless against 
Russian nature. While the totalizing approach to creating a new man in a new, trans- 
formed environment was thus a point of commonality between Sérgel and the Nazi 
leaders, the geopolitical differences were too great to overcome for a meaningful rap- 
prochement. 

The German attack on Poland and the subsequent occupation and attempted 
transformation of areas in the East revealed the depth of the ideological fault lines. 
Even worse for Atlantropa’s prospects was that Sdrgel ultimately fell completely out 
of favor with the Nazi leadership. In an environment of ever more restrictive policies 
on the freedom of speech during wartime, the Propaganda Ministry prohibited the 
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planned publication of Sérgel’s latest treatise on Atlantropa in 1942, and later 
banned the author from disseminating any of his writings.!39 On February 17, 1943, 
the Gestapo proscribed any propaganda activity on behalf of Atlantropa.'4° Ulti- 
mately, the pacifist ideas of European unity and cooperation so ingrained in Atlan- 
tropa were too far removed from Nazi goals during the Second World War. In an 
unpublished and undated note, Sérgel complained about the “hostility, antagonism, 
and persecution” that the Atlantropa plans had faced since 1933, although he still 
ended this grievance with a quotation from Hitler.'4! 

SOrgel never gave up on the project and waited out his time to the end of the 
war. True to his role as a political chameleon, he immediately tried to take advantage 
of the new situation in 1945. He cooperated with the Allied forces stationed in Ger- 
many and chastised Nazi policies. He did, however, remain distrustful of democracy. 
When he called for a world government composed of an eclectic mix of representa- 
tives, including Winston Churchill, Jan Christiaan Smuts, George Bernard Shaw, 
Thomas Mann, and Albert Einstein, he was sure to emphasize that their role would 
be to “demand and dictate” rather than “propose or plead.”!4? In unpublished notes, 
Sorgel added others to his list of an eclectic “council of twelve” that would prepare 
the world for Atlantropa, among them Pope Pius XII, Truman, Stalin, Nehru, Mao, 
Robert Schuman, and—less expected among these names—the Austrian journalist 
Anton Zischka.!#? Zischka, who had served the Third Reich’s propaganda efforts, 
had developed ideas that were compatible with Sdrgel’s vision of the world.'*+ As 
early as 1938, he had explicitly cited Sdrgel’s plans as a “great goal” for the future.!* 

After the war, Zischka became more closely allied with the ideas of Atlantropa, 
culminating in the 1951 publication of a book that proposed a combined “Eurafrica” 
as an escape from the destructive East-West tensions that had been building up since 
the end of the war.!*° He referred to Atlantropa once again in the context of a sup- 
posedly imminent “climate war” (Klimakrieg), in which the engineered Congo Lake 
would play an important role by counterbalancing similar Soviet projects.'4” Zischka 
was most likely referring to the eponymous project of the Russian water engineer 
Mitrofan Davydov, also known as the River Diversion Project. The scheme foresaw 
the rerouting of rivers in Siberia and the creation of an inland sea the size of West 
Germany that would provide enormous amounts of energy and moderate the hostile 
climate in the region.!48 The project became a topic of discussion in Germany in 
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1950, as the press played up fears that German prisoners of war would be used as 
the labor force for the construction.14° Sérgel used the plan’s publicity to advertise 
his own, similar project, and he highlighted the allegedly far superior design of 
Atlantropa.'5° In the end, however, it was the Soviet Union that went ahead with 
large hydroengineering schemes after the Second World War. Europe remained po- 
litically divided and gradually lost its imperial hold over Africa, making the far-reach- 
ing plans of Atlantropa all but impossible. The slow development of a united 
(Western) Europe would eventually take a far less spectacular form than Sérgel had 
envisioned. 


DESPITE SORGEL’S BEST PROPAGANDA EFFORTS—including a script for an Atlantropa 
movie and a volume of poems about the project—the Euro-African continent re- 
mained unrealized.>! When Sérgel died in a bicycle accident in 1952, Atlantropa 
quickly vanished from public debates. This was not only due to the fact that Sérgel 
and his postwar Atlantropa Institute had always been more or less a one-man opera- 
tion. The quick demise of the project also reflected a more general turn away from 
some of the central tenets of Atlantropa. While large-scale engineering remained a 
common response to social and environmental issues; while dams and hydroelectric 
power stations continued to be built around the world; and while hydropower capac- 
ity continued to rise steadily in the second half of the twentieth century, “white coal” 
had lost some of its power to inspire great utopian visions in the West.!** Atomic en- 
ergy now took that place. Like hydropower, nuclear power promised clean and al- 
most limitless energy, but it could do this with the dynamism of novelty and untried 
optimism.!>? Sdérgel sensed this trend very early on and began to write rather desper- 
ate polemics against the use of nuclear power, highlighting the potentially destructive 
power of nuclear technology and the difficulties of obtaining exploitable energy from 
atomic processes.'>+ Even more problematic for Atlantropa was its awkward fit with 
the new postwar order, dominated by the growing tensions between East and West 
and the rise of African independence movements. And when an integrated power 
grid started to take shape in Europe after the war, it was through a long process of 
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negotiations, pilot projects, and regulation, rather than a revolutionary, centralized 
project of vast proportions.!55 

Although Atlantropa’s vision for a hydropower-fueled new order faded, the proj- 
ect endured in other ways. While most of Sérgel’s ideas remained remarkably stable 
and unchanged over the years, he did put increasing emphasis on aspects of climate 
change—both “natural” and engineered. When writing about his project after the 
Second World War, he emphasized climate modification as a force to pacify the 
world: 


One day it will be hard to comprehend how impotent we once were . . . when the climate 
of the earth will have been improved by surprisingly simple and elementary means, and 
thus the overexcited nerves of all against all will be calmed.1°° 


During the 1930s, Sérgel had continued to deepen his knowledge of climate 
change and climate modification. He collected articles and read up on the potential 
of increased carbon dioxide concentrations to warm the troposphere—an idea that 
was only just coming back into fashion after Svante Arrhenius’s findings had been 
largely forgotten, ignored, or dismissed for some decades.!57 Enlarging on earlier 
ideas, SOrgel wrote notes on climatic conditions in Africa, highlighting the continuing 
growth of the Sahara and remarking that desiccation was a natural process that had 
been “sped up enormously by the lack of judgment and the greed of humans.”!5§ He 
also familiarized himself with current ideas of climate modification that Nazi plan- 
ners tried out in both Germany and the occupied areas in the East.!>° 

In the postwar years, Sdrgel modified his Atlantropa propaganda by emphasizing 
ideas on engineered climate change, which proved to have staying power even after 
the demise of the project.1© The main goal of Atlantropa remained the accommoda- 
tion of European settlers in Africa, but now the emphasis shifted almost entirely 
from desert irrigation to the “improvement of the climate” as the most important 
precondition for this colonial endeavor.!*! Through his collaborator, the engineer 
and autodidactic Faust scholar Karl Theens, Sdérgel got hold of Anton Metternich’s 
The Desert Threatens, an apocalyptic warning of global desertification and food short- 
age.'©2 The book, according to Sdrgel’s reading, was really “nothing other than a call 

155 See Lagendijk, Electrifying Europe, chap. 5. 

156 S6rgel, “Es schwinden, es fallen die leidenden Menschen,” ADM NL 92/31. 

157 For S6rgel’s source of information on Arrhenius’s theories, see W. Harnisch, “Das Ende der 
Kohle,” Deutsche Bergwerks-Zeitung, March 25, 1941, ADM NL 92/196; on Arrhenius and his findings on 


the greenhouse effect in the late nineteenth century, see Elisabeth T. Crawford, Arrhenius: From Ionic 
‘Theory to the Greenhouse Effect (Canton, Mass., 1996). 

158 S6rgel, “Austrocknung in Afrika” and “Literatur tiber Afrika” (handwritten notes), n.d., ADM 
NL 92/86. 

159 “Kann der Mensch das Klima lenken?,” Westdeutscher Beobachter, May 13, 1942, ADM NL 92/ 
196, 

160 On this point, see Fleming, Fixing the Sky. 

161 “Atlantropa verandert die Geographie Europa-Afrikas,” Atlantropa-Mitteilungen 25 (1949), n.p., 
ADM NL 92/140. 

162 Theens would later act as the curator of the Faust Museum in Knittlingen, Germany. See Karl 
Hochwald, “Zehn Jahre Faust-Gedenkstatte in Knittlingen,” in Henri Clemens Birven, Dietmar Theens, 
and Karl Weisert, eds., Faust im zwanzigsten Jahrhundert: Festschrift fiir Karl Theens zum sechzigsten 
Geburtstag (Knittlingen, 1964), 47-49. 
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for Atlantropa,” and there were indeed common themes in the diagnosis of a loom- 
ing disaster for occidental culture and the appeal for quick and concerted action to 
avert catastrophe.'°3 Only radical measures and the engineered transformation of 
large-scale climatic conditions, Sérgel argued, could avert the realization of Metter- 
nich’s fears about advancing deserts.!°4 Theens advised Sérgel to put less emphasis 
on desiccation and water management in his arguments for Atlantropa. The “dry pe- 
riod theory,” he wrote in a letter, had become somewhat of an “April Fool’s joke,” 
and the time for this line of reasoning had passed.!® In his own Atlantropa publica- 
tion, however, Theens did not hesitate to write about climate himself, mentioning 
among other things his own idea of installing huge ait-conditioning systems in Africa 
to make the continent habitable for Europeans.'® 


THE ISSUE OF CHANGING CLIMATES in both senses—as a threat to the environment and 
as a field for the future application of modern technology—was central to the uto- 
pian circle around Soérgel. It was through the transformation of desertified land that 
Atlantropa would create the precondition for the survival of occidental culture. And 
this process was also closely connected to—and in fact dependent on—the availabil- 
ity of large amounts of cheap electricity, which would be supplied by a renewable 
source of energy. It is this familiar-sounding argument that not only made Atlantropa 
relevant from the late 1920s to the early 1950s, but also could make the project seem 
precocious and prophetic. Atlantropa may even look like an anticipation of current 
large-scale schemes to produce “green” electricity, such as the DESERTEC project, 
which seeks to create an integrated European—North African “super-grid” around 
solar-thermal power plants in the Sahara.1° 

Sorgel’s project, however, was very much a child of its time. Not only was 
it marked by a proclivity for renewable energy and anxiety over climate change; it 
was marked, as well, by the limitless belief in the capacity of technology to solve 
all social, political, and environmental problems, by the blind faith in large-scale 
planning, the trust in authoritarian rule, and a strict adherence to visions of imperial 
and racist domination. These two sides of the story were not necessarily contradic- 
tory and did, in fact, go hand in hand. The energy-intensive and imperially fueled in- 
dustrial revolution had led both to a growing belief in the power and reach of 
technology and to a rising awareness of the environmental changes and the costs of 


163 Anton Metternich, Die Wiiste droht: Die geftihrdete Nahrungsgrundlage der menschlichen Gesell- 
schaft (Bremen, 1947). 

104 Sérgel, “Der Atlantropa-Plan mit besonderer Berticksichtigung von Wasser und Boden” (manu- 
script), n.d., ADM NL 92/52. 

165 Theens to Sdrgel, January 2, 1948, ADM NL 92/65. 

*°6 Karl Theens, Der Sorgel-Plan: Afrika + Europa = Atlantropa (Bielefeld, 1949), 42. 

'*7 The connection between the two projects was, in fact, drawn by the German print media. See 
Ulrich Baron, “Vision vom Strom aus der Wiiste hat Vorlaufer,” Welt, July 17, 2009, sec. Feuilleton; 
Holger Liebs, “Strom aus der Wtiste: Wei®e Elefanten fiir den Sonnenk6nig,” Stiddeutsche, May 2010, 
sec. Wirtschaft. For a critical discussion of the comparison, see Alexander Gall, “Mediterrane Stromvi- 
sionen: Von Atlantropa zu DESERTEC?,” in Uwe Fraunholz and Anke Woschech, eds., Technology Fic- 
tion: Technische Visionen und Utopien in der Hochmodeme (Bielefeld, 2012), 165-191. 
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human activity. Herman Sérgel’s Atlantropa project was a fascinating expression 
of this dialectic. 

And yet, the African air is not conditioned today. The Mediterranean is still a 
sea. The Congo is still a river. And Europe and Africa never fused into Atlantropa. 
Sorgel’s project remained a utopian vision, and it might be tempting to dismiss the 
whole episode as a somewhat peculiar footnote to history. That, however, would not 
do justice to either Atlantropa or its supporters. Sdrgel’s belief in the absolute pri- 
macy of technology and his ideas about environmental and climatic transformation 
on a gigantic scale undoubtedly struck a chord. While the project was criticized and 
frequently found to be unrealistic, it was more than just the utopian dream of an 
overly ambitious German architect with a marked God complex. As inflated as the 
scale of Atlantropa was, it also reflected—and refracted—many of the public and ac- 
ademic discussions of the first half of the twentieth century. In both trying to solve 
the pressing issues of the time and attempting to convince as many people as possible 
of his vision, Sdrgel incorporated an eclectic array of current strains of thought into 
his Atlantropa propaganda. Once completed, the project would purportedly solve 
the issues of parliamentary democracy, political division, geopolitical imbalances, and 
overpopulation in one fell swoop. As such, Atlantropa stands as a striking example 
of both the wide range of political convictions and attitudes toward technology in 
interwar Germany and the still-understudied history of the unrealized utopian proj- 
ects of high modernism. 

As a climate engineering project, Atlantropa also represents an expression of 
lesser-known environmental issues and fears in the first half of the twentieth century 
that—in altered form—are still with us today.'® It shows that these anxieties were 
part and parcel of the high modernist mindset, which was not exclusively founded 
upon an optimistic vision of the capacity of large-scale technology. Rather than being 
a lone visionary voice, Sérgel tapped into popular debates on energy shortages and 
climatic variations that were already well under way by the 1920s. The notion that 
the earth was not immutable and that environmental conditions could drastically 
change had become widespread after persistent discussions among geologists around 
the turn of the century. Sérgel, however, used the concept of changing climates not 
simply to explain processes of environmental decline, but also to justify his own proj- 
ect of climate engineering. If changes in macroclimatic conditions could have either 
natural or anthropogenic causes, what reason was there not to attempt to actively al- 
ter climates in a desired direction? And with the new reach and scale of industrial 
engineering, what reason was there not to attempt to change climates on a continen- 
tal, or even planetary, scale? With this approach to “fixing” the global environment 
with the full force of modern technology, Sérgel also stands as one of the ideological 

168 This article is not meant as a direct intervention in the debates about global warming and geoen- 
gineering today, but it does strive to contextualize current scientific findings and popular anxieties. I 
agree with Paul Sabin, who in a recent article wrote, “History does not provide a roadmap for the future, 
but rather stories, parables, and analogies that help inspire and guide our thinking.” Sabin, ““The Ulti- 


mate Environmental Dilemma’: Making a Place for Historians in the Climate Change and Energy 
Debates,” Environmental History 15, no. 1 (2010): 76-93, here 89. 
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forefathers of today’s geoengineering schemes to halt and possibly reverse global 
warming. !°° 


169 For a recent overview of geoengineering schemes, see Naomi E. Vaughan and Timothy M. Len- 
ton, “A Review of Climate Geoengineering Proposals,” Climatic Change 109, no. 3—4 (2011): 745-790; 
for a historical look at geoengineering, see James Rodger Fleming, “The Pathological History of 
Weather and Climate Modification: Three Cycles of Promise and Hype,” Historical Studies in the Physical 
and Biological Sciences 37, no. 1 (2006): 3-25. 
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Reassembling the Economic: New Departures 
in Historical Materialism 





KENNETH LIPARTITO 


HISTORIANS ARE EXAMINING THE ECONOMY once again. They are studying commodities, 
markets, corporations, and banks. They are mapping trade patterns, dissecting mar- 
keting strategies, and deconstructing managerial ideologies. Graduate schools now 
offer courses on the history of finance, political economy, and the grandest topic of 
all, capitalism. Sensitive to cultural history’s critique of simple materialism, the new 
scholarship in business and economic history offers the possibility of a synthesis of 
the material and the mental in the study of the past. 

Fifty years ago, history was anchored in what Geoff Eley and Keith Nield term a 
“sovereign materialism.”! Even when studying culture and social relations, historians 
assumed that at base the past was shaped through material forces, notably systems of 
production, technology, property, and exchange. Much of the debate in the profes- 
sion over the past half-century has been about establishing the authority of ideas, val- 
ues, and identities independent of coarse materiality or narrow economic interests. 
That project was largely successful, but it isolated the study of economic matters 
from the mainstream of history. 

The return of the economic reflects a desire to take the material side of life seri- 
ously once again. Things, nature, technologies, labor, and commodities count, not 
just as cultural representations or referents in language, but in their own right. But 
things, their making and exchanging, cannot be separated from language and ideas. 
Understanding the interconnections between material and symbolic life is at the 
heart of the new literature. The best examples have found original and compelling 
ways to bring the economic back into the larger narratives of history. 

The projects of the new economic and business historians discussed here largely 
cover the past two hundred years. Most, though not all, concern the West, or examine 
other regions as they connect with or compare to the West. This is partly a matter of 
my own professional expertise, but also a reflection of where much of the new work 
has concentrated. Nonetheless, some of the topics have deep roots in the premodern 
I would like to thank Mira Wilkins, Ricardo Salvatore, Paula A. de la Cruz-Fernandez, Mary O’Sullivan, 
Geoff Eley, Leon Fink, Geoffrey Jones, Kenneth Pomeranz, Alex Lichtenstein, Jeffrey Fear, Francois 


Furstenberg, Nelson Lichtenstein, the article referees, and Robert Schneider for their valuable thoughts, 
comments, and criticisms. 
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Hugo Gellert, Karl Marx: Capital in Pictures (White Plains, N.Y., 1933), Plate 21. Courtesy Wolfsonian—Florida 
International University, Miami Beach. 


past, while others span the world. Likewise, I have selected key examples from labor 
history, environmental history, and the history of technology, but I have not attempted 
to do justice to the important and related developments in those fields. Instead, I draw 
from these literatures as well as texts central to economic and business history to ad- 
dress three big issues: the industrial revolution, capitalism, and the global economy. 
The conclusion calls for tearing down the walls between economic, social, and cultural 
history, a reunification plan that will require historians to rethink materiality. 
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IN THE EARLY 1970s, BCONOMIC HISTORY was one of the most stimulating fields in the 
profession.* Drawing on economic theory, with its noted precision and rigor, so- 
called cliometricians sought to overturn longstanding historical interpretations. 
Leading the uprising was future Nobel laureate Robert Fogel. His books on railroads 
and then, with Stanley Engerman, on slavery argued that historians had misunder- 
stood transportation, agriculture, slave plantations, and indeed many other features 
of the past. Economic theory would help set the record straight.4 

Cliometricians made the boldest statements of this era, but economic history 
more broadly could be found in multiple literatures that rested the social on a mate- 
rial base. In Europe, Fernand Braudel guided the Annales School (originally 
Annales d’histoire économique et sociale) through both Marxian and mainstream 
economics, as well as geography, sociology, and anthropology, to write a total history 
of society. Moving from geology to economy to culture, the Annales brought both 
mountains and mentalities under the purview of the historian. In Britain, Eric Hobs- 
bawm, E. P. Thompson, Christopher Hill, and others led a new wave of Marxist 
scholarship that investigated the long history of capitalism.° Back in the United 
States, Alfred Chandler and his followers combined economics and organizational 


? Sven Beckert notes that in this era, economic history “was considered one of the most exciting 
fields of study in American history.” Beckert, “History of American Capitalism,” in Eric Foner and Lisa 
McGirr, American History Now (Philadelphia, 2011), 314-335, here 316. 

3 Economists’ interest in the past stemmed in part from the work on national income by Simon Kuz- 
nets, which allowed for more precise measurements of GDP and its components. History provided econ- 
omists with long runs of data and past experiences they could use for directing economic policy. See 
Kuznets, Modern Economic Growth: Rate, Structure, and Spread (New Haven, Conn., 1966); Robert Wil- 
liam Fogel, Enid M. Fogel, Mark Guglielmo, and Nathaniel Grotte, Political Arithmetic: Simon Kuznets 
and the Empirical Tradition in Economics (Chicago, 2013); Jeremy Adelman, Worldly Philosopher: The 
Odyssey of Albert O. Hirschman (Princeton, N.J., 2013). The Kuznets tradition of measuring and compar- 
ing economic growth over time and across nations was carried on by Angus Maddison; see Maddison, 
Contours of the World Economy, 1-2030 AD: Essays in Macro-economic History (Oxford, 2007); Maddi- 
son, The World Economy: A Millennial Perspective (Paris, 2001). His data are available online and since 
his death have been maintained and updated by his colleagues: The Maddison Project, http://www.ggdc. 
net/maddison/maddison-project/home.htm. 

4 The audaciousness of the cliometric vision was perhaps best expressed in a textbook project led by 
Fogel and joined by luminaries of the new field, who set out to replace “impressionistic” scholarship with 
a new quantitative evidence-based history. Robert William Fogel and Stanley L. Engerman, eds., The 
Reinterpretation of American Economic History (New York, 1971). See also Lance Davis et al., American 
Economic Growth: An Economist’s History of the United States (New York, 1972). Fogel also squared off 
with G. R. Elton, a representative of more traditional, literary-style narrative history, in Which Road to 
the Past? Two Views of History (New Haven, Conn., 1983). For a recent review of the history of economic 
history, see William H. Sewell, Jr., “A Strange Career: The Historical Study of Economic Life,” History 
and Theory 49, no. 4 (2010): 146-166. 

5 Mentalities were presumed to be connected in some causal way to material and economic forces. 
Eley and Nield, The Future of Class in History, 21, 24. On how the Annales differed from Anglo-Ameri- 
can style cliometrics, see Robert Forster, “Achievements of the Annales School,” Journal of Economic 
History 38, no. 1 (March 1978): 58-76. See also Jonathan Dewald, “Crisis, Chronology, and the Shape of 
European Social History,” American Historical Review 113, no. 4 (October 2008): 1031-1052. 

6 E. J. Hobsbawm, “The General Crisis of the European Economy in the 17th Century,” Past and 
Present 5, no. 1 (May 1954): 33-53; Hobsbawm, “The Crisis of the 17th Century—II,” Past and Present 6, 
no. 1 (November 1954): 44-65; Hobsbawm, The Age of Revolution, 1789-1848 (Cleveland, Ohio, 1962); 
Hobsbawm, Labouring Men: Studies in the History of Labour (New York, 1965); E. P. Thompson, The 
Making of the English Working Class (New York, 1964); Thompson, Whigs and Hunters: The Origin of the 
Black Act (New York, 1975); Christopher Hill, Society and Puritanism in Pre-Revolutionary England (New 
York, 1964); Hill, The World Turned Upside Down: Radical Ideas during the English Revolution (New 
York, 1972); Geoff Eley, “Historicizing the Global, Politicizing Capital: Giving the Present a Name,” 
History Workshop Journal 63, no. 1 (2007): 154-188. 
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sociology to map the history of the corporation.” Scholars took different approaches 
and had different politics, to be sure, but all “wrestled inside the ring of historical 
materialism,” seeking the connection between social experience, mentality, and mate- 
rial forces.® 

The prominence of the economic in history declined quickly in the 1980s. By 
then, historians had found a new appreciation for language and symbols that made 
reductive materialism seem too narrow and mechanistic. Poststructuralists ques- 
tioned the presumption that human experience took place outside of language. 
Focusing on the semiotic systems that shape subjectivity, they unseated the long- 
standing belief that class interests would arise out of objective economic circum- 
stances. Their critique “played havoc” with material and structural models of history 
and cast them “badly into doubt.”® Society could no longer be conceptualized as a 
structure operating on human agency and consciousness."° 

As historians’ confidence in the base importance of material structures declined, 
so too did their interest in the economy. Labor historians looked outside the work- 
space and studied communities and identities. Social historians turned their attention 


7 Alfred D. Chandler, Jr., Strategy and Structure: Chapters in the History of the American Industrial 
Enterprise (Cambridge, Mass., 1962); Chandler, The Visible Hand: The Managerial Revolution in American 
Business (Cambridge, Mass., 1977); Louis Galambos, “The Emerging Organizational Synthesis in Mod- 
ern American History,” Business History Review 44, no. 3 (1970): 279-290; Galambos, “Technology, Polit- 
ical Economy and Professionalization: Central Themes of the Organizational Synthesis,” Business History 
Review 57, no. 4 (1983): 471-493; Galambos, “Recasting the Organizational Synthesis: Structure and 
Process in the Twentieth and Twenty-First Centuries,” Business History Review 79, no. 1 (2005): 1-38. 
Earlier, the short-lived but influential Center for Research on Entrepreneurial History at Harvard fo- 
cused on the entrepreneur as the agent of economic change. Geoffrey Jones and R. Daniel Wadhwani, 
“Entrepreneurship,” in Geoffrey Jones and Jonathan Zeitlin, eds., The Oxford Handbook of Business His- 
tory (Oxford, 2009), 501-528; Louis Galambos, “Identity and the Boundaries of Business History: An 
Essay on Consensus and Creativity,” in Franco Amatori and Geoffrey Jones, eds., Business History 
around the World (Cambridge, 2003), 11-30. 

8 Alan Dawley, “A Preface to Synthesis,” Labor History 29, no. 3 (1988): 363-377, quote from 372; 
Jim Obelkevich, “New Developments in History in the 1950s and 1960s,” Contemporary British History 
14, no. 4 (2000): 143-167; Eley and Nield, The Future of Class in History, 25, 35, 53, 75-83; Richard Ey- 
ans, “From Historicism to Postmodernism: Historiography in the Twentieth Century,” History and Theory 
41, no. 1 (February 2002): 79-87; Dewald, “Crisis, Chronology, and the Shape of European Social Histo- 
ry,” 1034-1039. History’s grand narratives at this time were materialist, either liberal or Marxian, points 
out Allan Megill, “Coherence and Incoherence in Historical Studies: From the Annales School to the 
New Cultural History,” New Literary History 35, no. 2 (2004): 207-231. Eley and Nield, The Future of 
Class in History, 41-45, 93-99, note that in Europe, the emphasis on total social experience brought men- 
tality and materiality together, whereas in the United States, the influence of E. P. Thompson was read 
as encouraging a somewhat greater separation of culture from economics. By focusing on materialism, 
my argument brings together schools of historians and individuals such as Thompson and Chandler who 
normally would not be seen as having much in common. But I think the separate paths later taken by so- 
cial, economic, business, and cultural history make this pairing seem more unlikely than it was at the 
time. 

° Eley and Nield, The Future of Class in History, 48-49, 104-109, quotes from 48. 

'© William H. Sewell, Jr., Logics of History: Social Theory and Social Transformation (Chicago, 2005), 
provides the best discussion of the relationship between social and cultural history and the debate over 
structure and agency. Eley notes that the turn to culture pushed the study of politics and power further 
away from material structures and social systems and into the ordinary and personal. Eley and Nield, 
The Future of Class in History, 142-146; Joan W. Scott, “The ‘Class’ We Have Lost,” International Labor 
and Working-Class History 57, no. 1 (2000): 69-75. We can think of this as a three-way split: the unseating 
of materialism—Marxist or neoclassical—by language theories emphasizing signs, symbols, expressions, 
and discourse; the decline of structural social theory in favor of agency, process, and social construction; 
and the replacement of positivism and mechanistic causation by interpretation and hermeneutical expla- 
nation. Most economic and business historians remained realist empiricists who believed in the primacy 
of the material and approached history in a positivist and structural manner. 
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from class to language.!! New cultural historians interrogated texts and read systems 
of signs to understand the mental world of people in the past, even the inarticulate, 
subordinated, and anonymous. Poststructuralists also challenged the positivist, em- 
pirical methods favored by economic historians. They pointed to the inevitably inter- 
textual nature of what had been assumed to be objective evidence, and they 
deconstructed what had been taken as ahistorical categories, such as gender. Cliome- 
tricians and business historians, on the other hand, remained loyal to structural his- 
tory and positivist methodology, affording them little connection with the move to 
subjectivity and semiotics.!* Economic theory lost status as historians began reading 
cultural anthropology and literary theory.!3 At the very time when multinational cor- 
porations were reshaping the global economy and nations were embracing neoliberal 
policies, the economic found scant space in historical writing. 

The recent rebound of interest in economic matters grows from a sense that the 
profession has left itself without a way to engage these sorts of issues.!° The authors 
of this new literature, however, are less committed to old-style structural analysis and 
more prepared to try on a variety of theoretical perspectives. Many are trained in his- 
tory, but others come from sociology, anthropology, environmental studies, even ac- 
counting and management.!° Likewise, mainstream economists have grown more 
interested in values, institutions, and politics.!’? The result has been something of a 
cross-disciplinary convergence in economic history, though with important differ- 
ences in methods and interpretations. 


‘1 Business history also engaged a more cultural paradigm promoted by Chandler’s contemporary 
Thomas Cochran. See David B. Sicilia, “Cochran’s Legacy: A Cultural Path Not Taken,” Business and 
Economic History 24, no. 1 (1995): 27-39. 

12 Most cliometric work would be done by economists residing in economics departments. Peter 
Temin, “The Rise and Fall of Economic History at MIT,” Massachusetts Institute of Technology Depart- 
ment of Economics Working Paper no. 13-11, June 5, 2013. The Social Science History Association also 
continued to attract historians and historically minded sociologists and political scientists who used social 
science methods and quantification. 

13 Gabrielle M. Spiegel, “Introduction,” in Spiegel, ed., Practicing History: New Directions in Histori- 
cal Writing after the Linguistic Turn (New York, 2005), 1-32. Alternative views on the emergence of cul- 
tural history are offered by Judith Surkis, “When Was the Linguistic Turn? A Genealogy,” American 
Historical Review 117, no. 3 (June 2012): 700-722; James W. Cook, “The Kids Are All Right: On the 
‘Turning’ of Cultural History,” ibid., 746-771; Gary Wilder, “From Optic to Topic: The Foreclosure 
Effect of Historiographic Turns,” ibid., 723-745. 

14 Tn Europe and Latin America, economic and business history seem to have entered into a peace- 
ful coexistence with social and cultural history. 

15 For some discussion of how the renewed interest in the economic relates to contemporary issues, 
see Timothy Shenk, “Apostles of Growth,” The Nation, November 5, 2014, https://www.thenation.com/ar 
ticle/apostles-growth/; Sven Beckert, “Slavery and Capitalism,” Chronicle of Higher Education, December 
12, 2014, http://chronicle.com/article/SlaveryCapitalism/150787/. 

16 Work by several non-historians appears in Marcelo Bucheli and R. Daniel Wadhwani, eds., Organ- 
izations in Time: History, Theory, Methods (Oxford, 2014). See also Neil J. Smelser and Richard Swed- 
berg, The Handbook of Economic Sociology, 2nd ed. (Princeton, N.J., 2010). 

17 Earlier institutional economists (indeed, even Adam Smith) were interested in values and society, 
but these traditions were displaced by the rise of marginalist economics at the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and the synthesis of neoclassical and Keynesian economics after World War II. See Mark Blyth, 
Great Transformations: Economic Ideas and Institutional Change in the Twentieth Century (New York, 
2002); Malcolm Rutherford, The Institutionalist Movement in American Economics, 1918-1947: Science 
and Social Control (New York, 2011); Geoffrey Martin Hodgson, The Evolution of Institutional Econom- 
ics: Agency, Structure, and Darwinism in American Institutionalism (London, 2004). My thanks to Laura 
Phillips Sawyer for these citations. 
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INDUSTRIALIZATION, AND THE PATTERN OF world economic development more gener- 
ally, has long been one of the principal concerns of economic history. At one time, 
the main question to be addressed was clear: Why did Europe industrialize first? The 
answer was equally clear. A revolution caused by mechanization of production, first 
in Britain, then on the European continent, vastly increased productivity.'® Only a 
handful of places harnessed this new production technology, allowing them to ride 
an unprecedented “hockey stick” trajectory of upward economic growth. Consumer 
abundance, longer life spans, better health, taller bodies, shorter work hours, smaller 
families, more leisure time, and perhaps democratic politics, human rights, and new 
personalities followed from this fundamental economic change.!? 

In the 1980s and 1990s, some writers challenged this dramatic, indeed heroic, 
story of industrialization. They proposed that change was gradual, not sudden, a slow 
accumulation of improvements in technology and markets. They emphasized not the 
industrial revolution but the earlier commercial revolution that had swept across 
Northern Europe.”° Most recently, some have argued that there was nothing special 
about Europe, as the same economic potential existed elsewhere. Debate continues 
between the Eurocentric and world-historical perspectives on industrialization and 
economic development. 

Joel Mokyr has kept the European side of the argument alive. He sees industrializa- 
tion as a long-term development, but one with roots deep in Europe’s past. In The Gifts 
of Athena, he gives credit to the unique freedom and intellectual culture fostered by the 
Enlightenment.?! New ideas about progress inspired a faith in human control and im- 


18 David S. Landes, The Wealth and Poverty of Nations: Why Some Are So Rich and Some So Poor 
(New York, 1998); E. L. Jones, The European Miracle: Environments, Economies and Geopolitics in the 
History of Europe and Asia (Cambridge, 1981); Alfred D. Chandler, Jr., Franco Amatori, and Takashi 
Hikino, eds., Big Business and the Wealth of Nations (Cambridge, 1997). For a longer-term and more bal- 
anced view, see Ronald Findlay and Kevin H. O’Rourke, Power and Plenty: Trade, War, and the World 
Economy in the Second Millennium (Princeton, N.J., 2007). On the historiography of the industrial revo- 
lution through the early 1980s, see David Cannadine, “The Present and the Past in the English Industrial 
Revolution, 1880-1980,” Past and Present 103, no. 1 (May 1984): 131-172. 

©W. W. Rostow, The Stages of Economic Growth: A Non-Communist Manifesto (Cambridge, 1960). 
On modernization theory, see David C. McClelland, The Achieving Society (Princeton, N.J., 1961); Dean C. 
Tipps, “Modernization Theory and the Comparative Study of Societies: A Critical Perspective,” Compara- 
tive Studies in Society and History 15, no. 2 (1973): 199-226; C. E. Black, The Dynamics of Modernization: A 
Study in Comparative History (New York, 1966); Everett E. Hagen, On the Theory of Social Change: How 
Economic Growth Begins (Homewood, IIll., 1966); Myron Weiner, ed., Modernization: The Dynamics of 
Growth (New York, 1966). For a Marxian interpretation, see Andre Gunder Frank, Capitalism and Under- 
development in Latin America: Historical Studies of Brazil and Chile (New York, 1967); Barrington Moore, 
Jr., Social Origins of Dictatorship and Democracy: Lord and Peasant in the Making of the Modern World (Bos- 
ton, 1966). For a critical history of modernization theory, see Michael E. Latham, Modernization as Ideol- 
ogy: American Social Science and “Nation-Building” in the Kennedy Era (Chapel Hill, N.C., 2000), and 
David Ekbladh, The Great American Mission: Modernization and the Construction of an American World 
Order (Princeton, N.J., 2010). James E. Cronin, “Convergence by Conviction: Politics and Economics in the 
Emergence of the ‘Anglo-American Model,” Journal of Social History 33, no. 4 (2000): 781-804. 

*0 Franklin F. Mendels, “Proto-Industrialization: The First Phase of the Industrialization Process,” 
Journal of Economic History 32, no. 1 (March 1972): 241-261, was an important precursor. Jan de Vries 
and Ad van der Woude, The First Modern Economy: Success, Failure, and Perseverance of the Dutch Econ- 
omy, 1500-1815 (Cambridge, 1997); Jan de Vries, The Industrious Revolution: Consumer Behavior and the 
Household Economy, 1650 to the Present (Cambridge, 2008); Kenneth L. Sokoloff, “Invention, Innova- 
tion, and Manufacturing Productivity Growth in the Antebellum Northeast,” in Robert E. Gallman and 
John Joseph Wallis, eds., American Economic Growth and Standards of Living before the Civil War (Chi- 
cago, 1992), 345-384. 

*! Joel Mokyr, The Gifts of Athena: Historical Origins of the Knowledge Economy (Princeton, N.J., 
2002). See also his earlier work The Lever of Riches: Technological Creativity and Economic Progress 
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provement of nature, which opened the doors to scientific and technological innova- 
tions.” From these new forms of “useful knowledge” came factory mechanization and 
mineral energy sources, abundant agricultural yields and improving living standards.”3 

Mokyr’s celebration of Enlightenment progress runs strongly against the prevail- 
ing historiography. Historians of technology question the presumed links between 
science and industrialization, and historians of science deemphasize the notion of a 
culture-wide revolution in thought and knowledge.*4 The Enlightenment also encom- 
passed a far broader range of people than Mokyr considers. Free and enslaved Afri- 
cans and colonial subjects were equally engaged with the new climate of thought, but 
were unable to participate in entrepreneurial activities or technological innovations.?5 

Many economists nonetheless remain convinced that there was something distinc- 
tive in European history that explains its early and fast pace of industrialization. 
Some have examined the region’s political and civil institutions.”° This vein of re- 
search was mined most intensively by the late Nobel Prize-winning economist Doug- 
lass North, a leader in a revived field of institutional economics. North viewed 
institutions as crucial to a society’s economic fate. By institution he meant the im- 
plicit rules of the game that people play by, something more like the anthropological 
definition of culture. Depending on the institutional matrix, a society may or may not 
develop practices that promote growth and innovation.’ 


(New York, 1990). His third book, on England, takes this same analysis to the first industrial nation, ex- 
plaining why it was England within Europe that made the breakthrough. Mokyr, The Enlightened Econ- 
omy: An Economic History of Britain, 1700-1850 (New Haven, Conn., 2009). 

22 Joel Mokyr, “The European Enlightenment, the Industrial Revolution, and Modern Economic 
Growth,” Max Weber Lecture, European University, March 27, 2007, 2, emphasizes changes in attitudes 
and beliefs about nature. He seems not to consider the Foucauldian point that one controls people by 
controlling nature, through claims about science and reason that construct discourses. Margaret C. Ja- 
cob, Scientific Culture and the Making of the Industrial West (New York, 1997), also has a favorable view 
of the Scientific Revolution’s connection to industrialization. 

23 Mokyr, “The European Enlightenment, the Industrial Revolution, and Modern Economic 
Growth,” 27; Joel Mokyr, “Eurocentricity Triumphant,” American Historical Review 104, no. 4 (October 
1999): 1241-1246. 

24 Lissa Roberts, Simon Schaffer, and Peter Dear, eds., The Mindful Hand: Inquiry and Invention 
from the Late Renaissance to Early Industrialisation (Amsterdam, 2007). Steven Shapin provides a critical 
perspective on the scientific revolution as a social and cultural artifact in A Social History of Truth: Civility 
and Science in Seventeenth-Century England (Chicago, 1994); and Steven Shapin and Simon Schaffer, 
Leviathan and the Air-Pump: Hobbes, Boyle, and the Experimental Life (Princeton, N.J., 1985). Nathan 
Sivin offers a less Eurocentric perspective on Chinese science in “Why the Scientific Revolution Did Not 
Take Place in China—Or Didn’t It?,” Chinese Science 5, no. 2 (1982): 45-66. 

25 Laurent Dubois, “An Enslaved Enlightenment: Rethinking the Intellectual History of the French 
Atlantic,” Social History 31, no. 1 (2006): 1-14; David Scott, Conscripts of Modernity: The Tragedy of Colo- 
nial Enlightenment (Durham, N.C., 2004); Jonathan I. Israel, Radical Enlightenment: Philosophy and the 
Making of Modernity, 1650-1750 (Oxford, 2001); Michel Foucault, “What Is the Enlightenment?,” in 
Paul Rabinow, ed., The Foucault Reader (New York, 1984), 32-58. These works suggest that Mokyr has 
cut the fabric of the Enlightenment to suit his argument. 

26 The key theoretical work is Mark Granovetter, “Economic Action and Social Structure: The Prob- 
lem of Embeddedness,” American Journal of Sociology 91, no. 3 (1985): 481-510. Avner Greif, 
“Cliometrics after 40 Years,” American Economic Review 87, no. 2 (1997): 400-403. The recent emer- 
gence of behavioral economics also challenges presumptions of perfectly functioning markets and per- 
fectly rational individuals, though through psychology rather than history. Daniel Kahneman, Thinking, 
Fast and Slow (New York, 2011); Colin F. Camerer, George Loewenstein, and Matthew Rabin, Advances 
in Behavioral Economics (New York, 2004). 

27 As North and his co-authors state, “Institutions are the ‘rules of the game,’ . . . the patterns of in- 
teraction that govern and constrain the relationships of individuals . . . The rules that apply include writ- 
ten laws, formal social conventions, informal norms of behavior, and shared beliefs about the world.” 
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In Violence and Social Orders, North and his co-authors look back over the centu- 
ries, concluding that economic growth is fostered by “open access orders.” In these 
societies, the state relinquishes its monopoly of violence, allowing private institutions 
to flourish. 28 Citizens are thus free to experiment and innovate on their own. By con- 
trast, in closed access orders, the state maintains tight control over all functions, usu- 
ally resulting in small, self-perpetuating elites who expropriate economic rents and 
protect the status quo.’ Societies that transition to open access orders place constitu- 
tional limits on the state and develop strong property rights that encourage individual 
initiative. The typical example is Britain after the Glorious Revolution. Its constitu- 
tional politics prepared the way for the nation’s leap’ to industrialization.*° 

A more balanced assessment of institutions comes from the pens of Daron 
Acemoglu, an MIT economist, and James Robinson, a Harvard political scientist. In 
Why Nations Fail, they ambitiously survey world history, cataloguing the political and 
institutional conditions that lead to good or bad economic outcomes. The pattern 
they uncover is similar to North’s closed versus open access orders.*! The main dif- 
ference is that closed societies, dominated by elites who refuse to share resources 
and wealth, cannot be blamed solely on the state. Private actors are equally avid in 
pursuit of rents, and frequently create the type of state that serves their interests. 
“Wealth creators” in all societies are vested in protecting their positions, and their 
wealth can be translated into political power. 

Although Acemoglu and Robinson find examples of institutional failure in many 
societies, institutionalists generally end up with the narrative of Western triumphal- 


Douglass C. North, John Joseph Wallis, and Barry R. Weingast, “A Conceptual Framework for Inter- 
preting Recorded Human History,” NBER Working Paper no. 12795, December 2006, 20. North devel- 
oped his position in a number of works, including “Institutions,” Journal of Economic Perspectives 5, no. 
1 (1991): 97-112; “Institutions, Ideology, and Economic Performance,” Cato Journal 11, no. 3 (1992): 
477-488; Institutions, Institutional Change and Economic Performance (Cambridge, 1990); and Under- 
standing the Process of Economic Change (Princeton, N.J., 2005). 

28 Douglass C. North, John Joseph Wallis, and Barry R. Weingast, Violence and Social Orders: Concep- 
tual Frameworks for Interpreting Recorded Human History (Cambridge, 2009). North argues that institutions 
are the result of people trying to deal with risk and uncertainty, universal human conditions that all people 
must take into account. For a critique, see Martin Daunton, “Rationality and Institutions: Reflections on 
Douglass North,” Structural Change and Economic Dynamics 21, no. 2 (2010): 147-156; Francesco Boldiz- 
zoni, The Poverty of Clio: Resurrecting Economic History (Princeton, N.J., 2011); Ben Fine, “New and 
Improved: Economics’ Contribution to Business History,” SOAS Department of Economics Working Paper 
Series, no. 93, 6, 8. Action in accord with self-interest is axiomatic for North, as William H. Sewell, Jr., points 
out. Sewell, “What’s Wrong with Economic History?,” History and Theory 51, no. 3 (2012): 466-476. 

29 North, Wallis, and Weingast, “A Conceptual Framework for Interpreting Recorded Human His- 
tory,” 44-46, 64-66. Rent has a broader meaning in economics than in the vernacular. It refers to any ac- 
tivity that earns a return greater than its cost. Rent-seeking behavior can be extremely lucrative if 
successful, but it is also detrimental to efficiency and growth. See Naomi R. Lamoreaux, “The Mystery of 
Property Rights: A U.S. Perspective,” Journal of Economic History 71, no. 2 (2011): 275-306. 

3° Put forth most strongly by Douglass C. North and Barry R. Weingast, “Constitutions and Commit- 
ment: The Evolution of Institutional Governing Public Choice in Seventeenth-Century England,” Journal 
of Economic History 49, no. 4 (1989): 803-832. Other economic historians are more skeptical of the spe- 
cific claim for the Glorious Revolution. See Gregory Clark, “The Political Foundations of Modern Eco- 
nomic Growth: England, 1540-1800,” Journal of Interdisciplinary History 26, no. 4 (1996): 563-588; Anne 
L. Murphy, The Origins of English Financial Markets: Investment and Speculation before the South Sea 
Bubble (Cambridge, 2009). For a view that tends to support North, see Gary W. Cox, “Was the Glorious 
Revolution a Constitutional Watershed?,” Journal of Economic History 72, no. 3 (2012): 567-600. 

3! Daron Acemoglu and James Robinson, Why Nations Fail: The Origins of Power, Prosperity and 
Poverty (New York, 2012). The result is not a neo-Whig history, for the traits that make for riches in one 
era may well be impoverishing in another. 
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ism. The roots of the European economic miracle lie in European cultural, political, 
and social norms. Economic stagnation stems from the absence of such traits. Some- 
times, as with Latin America, the problem is the wrong European institutions—civil 
law rather than common law, for example.3? In theory, any nation could have jumped 
on the growth path of open access orders; but in these histories, only a few places in 
the West, plus some close imitators elsewhere, made the leap.*? 

The recent work of Kenneth Pomeranz has seriously undermined claims that link 
European industrialization to the broad features of the history of the West. In his 
2000 book The Great Divergence, Pomeranz showed that China was as wealthy as Eu- 
rope until the mid to late eighteenth century.*4 Europe was finally able to “break the 
Malthusian shackles” that restricted per capita growth by drawing on resources from 
the “ghost acres” of its Atlantic colonies and, for England, easily accessible coal.35 
China’s falling behind was due to an unfortunate set of events and environmental 
constraints. Neither the Enlightenment, nor constitutions, nor longstanding cultural 
values can explain what is actually a quite recent and rather sudden divergence be- 
tween the economic fortunes of the East and West.°° More generally, there was noth- 
ing inherent in either society that mandated (or inevitably stifled) growth. 

Responding to Pomeranz’s critique, some economic historians have tried to de- 
velop a less Eurocentric view of industrialization. Contingencies and material endow- 
ments, rather than unique practices, beliefs, or knowledge, set places apart. Often 
the difference hinged on small variations in initial conditions. The particular crops 
that could be grown or the relative abundance of land or labor shaped technologies 
and institutions in ways that led toward or away from growth.’ Robert Allen con- 


32 Stephen Haber, Douglass C. North, and Barry R. Weingast, eds., Political Institutions and Finan- 
cial Development (Stanford, Calif., 2008); Anne G. Hanley, Native Capital: Financial Institutions and Eco- 
nomic Development in Sao Paulo, Brazil, 1850-1920 (Stanford, Calif., 2005); Noel Maurer, The Power and 
the Money: The Mexican Financial System, 1876-1932 (Stanford, Calif., 2002); Rafael La Porta, Florencio 
Lopez-de-Silanes, Andrei Shleifer, and Robert W. Vishny, “Law and Finance,” Journal of Political Econ- 
omy 106, no. 6 (1998): 1113-1155. 

3 The studies argue that history matters, but in a “path-dependent” way. Adopting institutions and 
practices at one point in time sets societies on their future course, with effects that reinforce the institu- 
tions and practices. The seminal article on path dependency is Paul A. David, “Clio and the Economics 
of QWERTY,” American Economic Review 75, no. 2 (1985): 332-337. 

34 Kenneth Pomeranz, The Great Divergence: China, Europe, and the Making of the Modern World 
Economy (Princeton, N.J., 2000). Other works that suggest far more dynamism in the East than as por- 
trayed in Eurocentric history include K. N. Chaudhuri, Trade and Civilisation in the Indian Ocean: An 
Economic History from the Rise of Islam to 1750 (Cambridge, 1985); Philip Curtin, Cross-Cultural Trade 
in World History (Cambridge, 1984); R. Bin Wong, China Transformed: Historical Change and the Limits 
of European Experience (Ithaca, N.Y., 1997); Jack A. Goldstone, Revolution and Rebellion in the Early 
Modern World (Berkeley, Calif., 1991). 

35 Peter Coclanis, “Ten Years After: Reflections on Kenneth Pomeranz’s The Great Divergence,” His- 
torically Speaking 12, no. 4 (2011): 10-12. 

36 Madeleine Zelin, The Merchants of Zigong: Industrial Entrepreneurship in Early Modern China 
(New York, 2005), has shown that Chinese entrepreneurs effectively mobilized capital and developed 
profit-oriented business institutions. See also Madeleine Zelin, Jonathan K. Ocko, and Robert Gardella, 
eds., Contract and Property in Early Modern China (Stanford, Calif., 2004). 

37 Kenneth Sokoloff and Stanley Engerman argue that culture and institutions change with environ- 
mental conditions, notably the crops best cultivated in different environments. Engerman and Sokoloff, 
Economic Development in the Americas since 1500: Endowments and Institutions (Cambridge, 2012). This 
analysis accords with a “post-dependency” school of Latin American economic history, which places the 
blame for the region’s underdevelopment not on the First World but on domestic politics and institu- 
tions. Stephen Haber, ed., How Latin America Fell Behind: Essays on the Economic Histories of Brazil and 
Mexico, 1800-1914 (Stanford, Calif., 1997). 
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tends that factor endowments drove the invention of labor-saving technology in 
Great Britain.38 Where Pomeranz and his followers place special emphasis on the en- 
vironment and basic materiality, Allen looks to the ever-adjusting market as the 
cause of divergence. High wages, a legacy of the Black Death, gave British producers 
the motivation to invent and deploy textile machines and steam engines.*? This was a 
completely rational decision, but presumably one that any people would have made 
under similar conditions.” 

There was also nothing unique about Western political institutions. Jean-Laurent 
Rosenthal and R. Bin Wong critique North’s claim that freedom from the state pro- 
motes economic success. They argue that China in fact benefited from a strong impe- 
rial state, which kept the peace and encouraged a lively internal trade. This record 
compared favorably with that of fractious Europe, which wasted resources on de- 
fense and military competition.*! The great divergence was merely an unintended 
outcome of the perfectly intelligible if rather different political trajectories of Europe 
and Asia. Ironically, Europe’s factionalized politics encouraged competitive invest- 
ments in new technology to keep ahead of rivals, while moving manufacturing behind 
the safety of city walls (whereas it stayed in the countryside in China). What had 
been a wasteful display of military rivalry fertilized the ground for the European har- 
vest of labor-saving technology.*” 

By providing a comparative context, Pomeranz and those following his lead have 
shown that industrialization cannot be traced to the deep roots of European history 
alone. In fact, there were multiple possible paths to development. In many ways the 
West’s labor-saving model was the exception, as industrialization has often proceeded 
elsewhere in a more labor-intensive way. Without adopting the classic capital-intensive 


38 Robert C. Allen, The British Industrial Revolution in Global Perspective (Cambridge, 2009). Nicho- 
las Crafts and Knick Harley have argued that the high productivity growth in Britain during the industrial 
revolution was confined to a few sectors—textiles, coal, iron, and steel. These findings reinforce Allen’s 
contention that incentives rather than broad, culture-wide changes in attitudes, knowledge, or institutions 
were what really counted. Crafts and Harley, “Output Growth and the British Industrial Revolution: A 
Restatement of the Crafts-Harley View,” Economic History Review 45, no. 4 (1992): 703-730; Crafts, 
“Productivity Growth in the Industrial Revolution: A New Growth Accounting Perspective,” Journal of 
Economic History 64, no. 2 (2004): 521-535. 

39 As Allen points out, Britain had long had coal in the ground, but lacked sufficient incentive and 
market demand to mine it in large quantity until the nineteenth century. See Allen, The British Indus- 
trial Revolution in Global Perspective, chaps. 2, 4. Phillip Hoffman also points to the commercialization 
of European society, with new consumer products from the New World, as a reason why wages rose. 
Hoffman, “Comment on Ken Pomeranz’s The Great Divergence,” Historically Speaking 12, no. 4 (2011): 
16-17. 

40 Some dispute Pomeranz by arguing that Asia was well behind the most commercially and agricul- 
turally advanced sections of northern Europe, which were the seats of industrialization and capitalism. 
Stephen Broadberry and Bishnupriya Gupta, “The Early Modern Great Divergence: Wages, Prices and 
Economic Development in Europe and Asia, 1500-1800,” Economic History Review 59, no. 1 (2006): 2— 
31; Jan Luiten van Zanden, The Long Road to the Industrial Revolution: The European Economy in a 
Global Perspective, 1000-1800 (Boston, 2009). 

“! Jean-Laurent Rosenthal and R. Bin Wong, Before and Beyond Divergence: The Politics of Eco- 
nomic Change in China and Europe (Cambridge, Mass., 2011). They also point out that a peaceful empire 
needed less taxation than did the divided, competitive European states, which also could not reap econo- 
mies of scale in provision of public goods and services. 

* Urbanization, following Robert Allen’s argument, forced European producers to deal with high 
wages, while also providing them with Silicon Valley—like networks to spread technological innovation. 
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machinery, China, India, Japan, West Africa, even parts of Europe were able to in- 
crease output and improve productivity using high-quality, disciplined labor.“ It is a 
mistake to see these alternative paths as traditional, preindustrial, or backward.“4 

We now have a richer, more subtle narrative of industrialization and economic de- 
velopment. The new literature takes advantage of economics’ parsimonious model of 
historical agency, using individual self-interest to explain behavior in markets, politics, 
and civil institutions. At the same time, it acknowledges contingency and historical dif- 
ference, in contrast to standard neoclassical theory, which often simply assumes that 
preferences, technology, and endowments lead to unique and predictable outcomes in 
any period.** Some authors delve into historical detail, cutting off the historian’s re- 
treat to the archives and “yes, but surely other things mattered as well” defense. 

Still, the focus on endowments, institutions, and incentives often ignores the 
power dynamics at play across societies. The same Western culture that might 
promote growth and freedom at home could be highly exploitative abroad.*° Many 
once-wealthy civilizations experienced a “reversal of fortune” when they came under 
European rule.*’ The slave trade had devastating effects on parts of Africa and 
fomented institutions that inhibited economic development for generations to 
come.*§ Far from standing at the forefront of free-market policies, Europe benefited 
from strategic use of state power to promote its economic interests.*? British imperial 
policy, for example, undermined India’s highly successful textile industry, giving 
British producers the opportunity to build textile factories at home.*° As an imperial 
power, Britain repurposed the subcontinent as a supplier of low-wage, low-value 
goods and raw materials. What looked like a traditional culture keeping people poor 
and backward was actually the erasure of the earlier Indian economy from history, a 
misreading that fooled even Marx.°! 


43 Gareth Austin and Kaoru Sugihara, eds., Labor-Intensive Industrialization in Global History (Lon- 
don, 2013); Masayuki Tanimoto, ed., The Role of Tradition in Japan’s Industrialization: Another Path to 
Industrialization (Oxford, 2006). 

44 If anything, the European model succeeded more as a cultural trope, taken by the world as the 
way industrialization “should” transpire. Of course, if one defines industrialization or growth as purely a 
matter of high per capita income, then labor-intensive processes will not meet this criterion. But then in- 
dustrialization is tautologically defined as European-style industrialization. 

45 Greif, “Cliometrics after 40 Years,” 400. 

46 This is not universally true. See Acemoglu and Robinson, Why Nations Fail, chap. 9, for an over- 
view. Power is at least implicit in Pomeranz, who stresses the colonial resources of Europe. 

47 Daron Acemoglu, Simon Johnson, and James A. Robinson, “Reversal of Fortune: Geography and 
Institutions in the Making of the Modern World Income Distribution,” Quarterly Journal of Economics 
117, no. 4 (2002): 1231-1294. 

_ 48 For a review and the latest work on this topic, see Emmanuel Akyeampong, Robert H. Bates, Na- 
than Nunn, and James A. Robinson, eds., Africa’s Development in Historical Perspective (Cambridge, 
2014). 

: Sophus A. Reinert, Translating Empire: Emulation and the Origins of Political Economy (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 2011); Philip J. Stern, The Company State: Corporate Sovereignty and the Early Modern 
Foundations of the British Empire in India (New York, 2011); James R. Fichter, So Great a Proffit: How 
the East Indies Trade Transformed Anglo-American Capitalism (Cambridge, Mass., 2010). On the role of 
military power in the world economy generally, see Findlay and O’Rourke, Power and Plenty. 

50 Prasannan Parthasarathi, Why Europe Grew Rich and Asia Did Not: Global Economic Divergence, 
1600-1850 (Cambridge, 2011), 251-262. Sven Beckert, Empire of Cotton: A Global History (New York, 
2014), 155-174, 192-196. Tirthankar Roy, India in the World Economy: From Antiquity to the Present 
(Cambridge, 2012), also emphasizes the long history of Indian trade, but sees British imperialism in a 
more positive light, and gives it credit for helping India to industrialize. 

51 Parthasarathi, Why Europe Grew Rich and Asia Did Not, 52. Many institutional economists accept that 
slavery and imperialism had deleterious effects, but they see the mechanism operating through local 
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To historians attuned to the cultural critique, even the new, more relativistic insti- 
tutional economics will seem reductionist and deterministic. Institutions, they would 
argue, are not preexisting structures, but historically situated assemblages with both 
material and expressive features. Their full properties become manifest only in con- 
text. Some institutional economists, for example, hold that religious and ethnic ties 
can promote trust and enforce rules against cheaters and frauds in economic ex- 
change. Culture and social relationships thus substitute for thin markets and weak 
states.52 As Francesca Trivellato warns, however, historians should not “assume that 
blood ties and putative likeness . . . forged bonds of trust” that offered “significant 
competitive advantages.” In her study of Jewish merchant communities in early mod- 
ern Livorno, she finds that trading partners established relations over time, both 
among and beyond those who shared the same religion.*? In fact, rather than culture 
serving the needs of trade, trade served expressive ends, spreading values and beliefs, 
establishing new cultural patterns and connections.** 

Subjectivity is not fixed, nor is identity primordial and preexisting. Identities form 
in time and place, with both economic and non-economic experiences interacting. 
Culture and economics each work on their own time scale and by their own logic. 
They come together at some moments, separate at others. The result is that we can- 
not predict the effects of institutions such as family, ethnicity, or religion on trade, 
exchange, or finance, outside of a particular context.>> To look, in the manner of pos- 
itivism, for stable, enduring relationships between cultural practices or beliefs, on the 
one hand, and economic behavior, on the other, is to mistake what are contingent 
and constructed connections for strong universal patterns. 


SORTING THESE MATTERS OUT REQUIRES a rich narrative attendant to the complex rela- 
tionships between systems of meaning and material forces. This is the approach 
taken by a diverse group of scholars writing a new history of capitalism. Their work 


institutions and local rulers. Historians such as Parthasarathi, on the other hand, see a remapping of co- 
lonial spaces in ways that undermined local potential and possible alternative routes to growth and indus- 
trialization. 

°* Avner Greif, Institutions and the Path to the Modern Economy: Lessons from Medieval Trade (Cam- 
bridge, 2006). Culture is reduced to a mechanism of information transfer and discipline enforcement. In 
that case, one does not really need a concept like trust. Timothy W. Guinnane, “Trust: A Concept Too 
Many,” Yale University Economic Growth Center Discussion Paper no. 907, February 2005. 

°° Francesca Trivellato, The Familiarity of Strangers: The Sephardic Diaspora, Livorno, and Cross- 
Cultural Trade in the Early Modern Period (New Haven, Conn.., 2009), 3-4. Sarah Abrevaya Stein, Plumes: 
Ostrich Feathers, Jews, and a Lost World of Global Commerce (New Haven, Conn.., 2008); Jessica L. Gold- 
berg, Trade and Institutions in the Medieval Mediterranean: The Geniza Merchants and Their Business 
World (Cambridge, 2012). 

»* As Ghislaine Lydon shows, in the trans-Saharan trade, trust and reputation were formed through 
a legal structure embedded in religion, and thus could accommodate both Muslim and Jewish merchants 
who shared a commitment to the written word. Lydon, On Trans-Saharan Trails: Islamic Law, Trade Net- 
works, and Cross-Cultural Exchange in Nineteenth-Century Western Africa (Cambridge, 2009), 349-352. 
See also Claude Markovits, The Global World of Indian Merchants, 1750-1947: Traders of Sind from Bu- 
khara to Panama (Cambridge, 2000). 

°° This approach is rather different from the “embeddedness” model, in which social structures and 
cultural patterns simply provide a useful “external environment” for instrumental economic action. Jef- 
frey C. Alexander, “Market as Narrative and Character: For a Cultural Sociology of Economic Life,” 
Journal of Cultural Economy 4, no. 4 (2011): 477-488; Fine, “New and Improved,” 8. 
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challenges older structural interpretations, as well as alternatives that stress agency 
and resistance. Abandoning the notion of historical stages or determinate laws of 
motion, they instead attend to the mosaic of economic forms and fluid institutions 
that constitute a capitalist system. They replace the traditional Marxian focus on la- 
bor’s reduction to a commodity with a more encompassing view of commodification 
reaching into many parts of life.°° In this way, their work upsets the historiography 
on both labor and consumption. 

In the 1980s and 1990s, historians had stressed the agency of consumers and cele- 
brated the world of goods as a refuge from the grim advance of wage labor.>” Even in 
a market-driven society, men and women could attach their own signification to the 
objects they purchased and brought into their homes.°8 The new scholars of capital- 
ism are less sure that consumption can be so easily isolated from production. Com- 
modification involved technology, transactions, and scale economies, along with 
“social habits” and “cultural logics.”59 Markets worked through, not against, the 
deep symbolic resonances of goods. Things traveled from the realm of sacred objects 
to monetized commodities and back again. Animated not by a tension between 


°° This literature draws not only from Marx, but from thinkers as diverse as Karl Polanyi, The Great 
Transformation: The Political and Economic Origins of Our Time, 2nd ed. (Boston, 2001), and Joseph A. 
Schumpeter, Capitalism, Socialism, and Democracy (New York, 1942); Schumpeter, “The Creative 
Response in Economic History,” Journal of Economic History 7, no. 2 (1947): 149-159. See also Thomas 
K. McCraw, Prophet of Innovation: Joseph Schumpeter and Creative Destruction (Cambridge, Mass., 
2007). Commodification could also be defined as a general dependence on the market, which then instills 
the discipline to seek profits and increase productivity. See John Clegg, “Capitalism and Slavery,” Critical 
Historical Studies 2, no. 2 (2015): 281-304. 

°7 For a review of the literature on consumer culture, see Frank Trentmann, “Beyond Consumerism: 
New Historical Perspectives on Consumption,” Journal of Contemporary History 39, no. 3 (2004): 373- 
401. Recent works include Lisa Jacobson, Raising Consumers: Children and the American Mass Market in 
the Early Twentieth Century (New York, 2004); Lawrence B. Glickman, Buying Power: A History of Con- 
sumer Activism in America (Chicago, 2009); Rebecca J. Pulju, Women and Mass Consumer Society in Post- 
war France (Cambridge, 2011); Natalia Milanesio, Workers Go Shopping in Argentina: The Rise of Popular 
Consumer Culture (Albuquerque, N.Mex., 2013); Daniel Horowitz, The Anxieties of Affluence: Critiques of 
American Consumer Culture, 1939-1979 (Amherst, Mass., 2004); Laura Ugolini, Men and Menswear: Sar- 
torial Consumption in Britain, 1880-1939 (Burlington, Vt., 2007); Pamela E. Swett, S. Jonathan Wiesen, 
and Jonathan R. Zatlin, eds., Selling Modernity: Advertising in Twentieth-Century Germany (Durham, 
N.C., 2007); Sheldon Garon and Patricia L. Maclachlan, eds., The Ambivalent Consumer: Questioning 
Consumption in East Asia and the West (Ithaca, N.Y., 2006). Nelly Oudshoorn and Trevor Pinch, eds., 
How Users Matter: The Co-Construction of Users and Technologies (Cambridge, Mass., 2003), is a sophisti- 
cated take on consumer agency, rethought as user co-production, where users are participants in the pro- 
cess of innovation and production. Eric von Hippel, The Sources of Innovation (New York, 1988), is a 
more general study of this matter. 

58 David Steigerwald, “All Hail the Republic of Choice: Consumer History as Contemporary 
Thought,” Journal of American History 93, no. 2 (2006): 385-403, critiques the emphasis on consumer 
agency. See also Ben Fine, “Consumption for Historians: An Economist’s Gaze,” SOAS Department of 
Economics Working Paper Series, no. 91. 

59 Michael Zakim and Gary J. Kornblith, “Introduction: An American Revolutionary Tradition,” in 
Zakim and Kornblith, eds., Capitalism Takes Command: The Social Transformation of Nineteenth-Century 
America (Chicago, 2012), 1-12, here S—7. Recent works that combine attention to production and con- 
sumption include Tracey Deutsch, Building a Housewife’s Paradise: Gender, Politics, and American Gro- 
cery Stores in the Twentieth Century (Chapel Hill, N.C., 2010); Timothy Burke, Lifebuoy Men, Lux 
Women: Commodification, Consumption, and Cleanliness in Modern Zimbabwe (Durham, N.C., 1996); 
Lara Kriegel, Grand Designs: Labor, Empire, and the Museum in Victorian Culture (Durham, N.C., 2007); 
Sally H. Clarke, Trust and Power: Consumers, the Modern Corporation, and the Making of the United States 
Automobile Market (Cambridge, 2007); Roger Horowitz, Putting Meat on the American Table: Taste, Tech- 
nology, Transformation (Baltimore, 2006). 

60 Sometimes it was the ethereal desires represented by a good that carried the greatest “material,” 
which is to say economic, weight. This is a line of thought that stretches back to Cyril Stanley Smith’s 
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agency and structure, the market moved forward through a process of gradual enroll- 
ment.®! “Ordinary material practices” ensnared people in ways they only “dimly and 
bemusedly” perceived.” Property law, aesthetics, gender relations, and even eco- 
nomic thought and language were brought into concert to gradually “reformat” the 
economy along capitalist lines, closing off “alternative ways of living and thinking.” 
The result is a story of subtle but relentless capitalist expansion, with few opportuni- 
ties for opposition by consumption alone. 

In the new scholarship, the maw of capitalism appears much bigger than was 
once assumed. It swallowed agriculture as well as industry. Money and market rela- 
tions had penetrated so-called “traditional” French society long before the French 
Revolution, creating something of an agrarian proletariat. Nineteenth-century 
American farmers may have resented Wall Street, but they eagerly took advantage of 
mortgages to satiate their appetite for land. They got more than they bargained for, 
however, soon finding themselves chained to national, indeed international, markets 
for commodities and capital.°’ 


insight that the impetus for metalworking came first from jewelry and only later from practical goods. 
Smith, “On Art, Invention, and Technology,” Leonardo 10, no. 2 (1977): 144-147. 

61 arlier debates on the transition to capitalism emphasized the violent destruction of a peaceable 
agrarian world by naked market forces. Paul Sweezy et al., The Transition from Feudalism to Capitalism 
(London, 1976); T. H. Aston and C. H. E. Philpin, eds., The Brenner Debate: Agrarian Class Structure and 
Economic Development in Pre-Industrial Europe (Cambridge, 1985); Michael Merrill, “On Our Marx: 
Exploitation, Crisis, and Capitalism in the Twenty-First Century,” Labor: Studies in Working-Class History 
of the Americas 11, no. 1 (2014): 103-119; Charles Sellers, The Market Revolution: Jacksonian America, 
1815-1856 (New York, 1991). For a critique, see Naomi R. Lamoreaux, “Rethinking the Transition to 
Capitalism in the Early American Northeast,” Journal of American History 90, no. 2 (2003): 437-461. 

62 Jean-Christophe Agnew, “Afterword: Anonymous History,” in Zakim and Kornblith, Capitalism 
Takes Command, 277-284, here 279. Economists tend to naturalize markets. As Oliver Williamson has 
put it, “in the beginning there were markets.” Williamson, Markets and Hierarchies: Analysis and Antitrust 
Implications (New York, 1975), 20. See also R. H. Coase, “The Nature of the Firm,” Economica 4, no. 
16 (1937): 386-405. 

6 Agnew, “Afterword: Anonymous History,” 279; Amy Dru Stanley, “Wages, Sin, and Slavery: 
Some Thoughts on Free Will and Commodity Relations,” Journal of the Early Republic 24, no. 2 (2004): 
279-288. Stanley points out that the pervasiveness of commodification rested on the delineation of 
boundaries between what could and could not be up for sale. Michael Zakim, Ready-Made Democracy: A 
History of Men’s Dress in the American Republic, 1760-1860 (Chicago, 2003). William H. Sewell, Jr., “The 
Empire of Fashion and the Rise of Capitalism in Eighteenth-Century France,” Past and Present 206, no. 
1 (2010): 81-120. On the manipulation of property rights in the service of capital, see E. P. Thompson, 
Customs in Common: Studies in Traditional Popular Culture (New York, 1991); Adrian Johns, Piracy: The 
Intellectual Property Wars from Gutenberg to Gates (Chicago, 2009); Stuart Banner, American Property: A 
History of How, Why, and What We Own (Cambridge, Mass., 2011). 

64 For a more positive view on the possibility of political action and consumer agency, see Lizabeth 
Cohen, “Escaping Steigerwald’s ‘Plastic Cages’: Consumers as Subjects and Objects in Modern Capital- 
ism,” Journal of American History 93, no. 2 (2006): 409-413. 

°° Deborah Fitzgerald, Every Farm a Factory: The Industrial Ideal in American Agriculture (New Ha- 
ven, Conn., 2003); Shane Hamilton, Trucking Country: The Road to America’s Wal-Mart Economy 
(Princeton, N.J., 2008); David R. Meyer, The Roots of American Industrialization (Baltimore, 2003). 

°° Philip T. Hoffman, Growth in a Traditional Society: The French Countryside, 1450-1815 (Princeton, 
N.J., 1996). Hoffman sees an early capitalism at work, though he, like many economists, does not criticize 
this as do historians. Rather, he emphasizes the growth and productivity that market relations brought to 
preindustrial French agriculture. 

°7 See Christopher Clark, “The Agrarian Context of American Capitalist Development,” in Korn- 
blith, Capitalism Takes Command, 13-37; Jonathan Levy, “The Mortgage Worked the Hardest: The Fate 
of Landed Independence in Nineteenth-Century America,” ibid., 39-67; Edward E. Baptist, “Toxic 
Debt, Liar Loans, Collateralized and Securitized Human Beings, and the Panic of 1837,” ibid., 69-92; 


Be ae Wey “Inheriting Property and Debt: From Family Security to Corporate Accumulation,” 
ibid., 93-117. 
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In place of the earlier history of capitalism that sought to explain transitions be- 
tween discrete economic stages, the new history is one of ongoing transformations 
and hybrid forms of production. Capitalism’s strength was its skill at winding its way 
through a variety of productive systems using many types of labor.®8 As Seth Rock- 
man shows, Baltimore prospered as a commercial center in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury by cultivating a labor landscape populated by mixed and hybrid forms. Though 
they were not industrialists imposing factory discipline, Baltimore’s capitalists found 
a permanent pool of labor among those with the fewest cultural and economic re- 
sources: the urban poor, immigrants, slaves who hired their own time, convicts, free 
blacks, the “hidden labor” of women in the home. They created a flexible labor force 
that included both the nominally free and the formally enslaved. 

In this narrative, slavery no longer belongs in the pre-capitalist world. Where Eu- 
gene Genovese defined slavery as a paternalistic system of non-capitalist exploitation, 
the new historians of capitalism incorporate slavery as an alternative but fully viable 
form of capitalism.” It was another example of relentless commodification, where 
cotton and black bodies were drawn into the market, weighed, measured, sold, and 
turned into property. Ownership of human property (which could be mortgaged for 
capital) rather than just control of labor made slavery a capitalist enterprise. 

In River of Dark Dreams, Walter Johnson tracks this alternative form of capital- 
ism through the great cotton boom of the nineteenth century. American planters ag- 
gressively secured slavery’s domain by removing native populations and drawing on 
British capital to acquire land and labor. They made the slave states the most heavily 
capitalized and monetized parts of North America.”! As rational, entrepreneurial, 
and grasping as any factory titan, planters understood clearly that the value of their 


68 Peter Linebaugh and Marcus Rediker, The Many-Headed Hydra: Sailors, Slaves, Commoners, and 
the Hidden History of the Revolutionary Atlantic (Boston, 2000); Robin Blackburn, The Making of New 
World Slavery: From the Baroque to the Modern, 1492-1800 (London, 1997); Amy Dru Stanley, From 
Bondage to Contract: Wage Labor, Marriage, and the Market in the Age of Slave Emancipation (Cambridge, 
1998); Leon Fink, Sweatshops at Sea: Merchant Seamen in the World’s First Globalized Industry, from 1812 
to the Present (Chapel Hill, N.C., 2011). Coercion, servitude, and labor with few options were common 
before industrialization, and they remain common aspects of the labor experience in many areas of the 
world today. Eley, “Historicizing the Global, Politicizing Capital,” 163-168; Erin Hatton, The Temp 
Economy: From Kelly Girls to Permatemps in Postwar America (Philadelphia, 2011); Marcel van der Lin- 
den, “San Precario: A New Inspiration for Labor Historians,” Labor: Studies in Working-Class History of 
the Americas 11, no. 1 (2014): 9-21. 

69 Seth Rockman, Scraping By: Wage Labor, Slavery, and Survival in Early Baltimore (Baltimore, 
2009). Rockman and other scholars of capitalism make use of Schumpeter’s insight that capitalism draws 
on pre-capitalist forms. 

. 7 Eugene D. Genovese, The World the Slaveholders Made: Two Essays in Interpretation, 2nd ed. 
(Hanover, N.H., 1988); Genovese, The Political Economy of Slavery: Studies in the Economy and Society 
of the Slave South, 2nd ed. (Middletown, Conn., 1988). 

71 Walter Johnson, River of Dark Dreams: Slavery and Empire in the Cotton Kingdom (Cambridge, 
Mass., 2013); Johnson, “The Pedestal and the Veil: Rethinking the Capitalism/Slavery Question,” Journal 
of the Early Republic 24, no. 2 (2004): 299-308; Joshua D. Rothman, Flush Times and Fever Dreams: A 
Story of Capitalism and Slavery in the Age of Jackson (Athens, Ga., 2012); Steven Deyle, Carry Me Back: 
The Domestic Slave Trade in American Life (New York, 2005); Robert H. Gudmestad, A Troublesome 
Commerce: The Transformation of the Interstate Slave Trade (Baton Rouge, La., 2003); Daniel Brett 
Rood, “Plantation Technocrats: A Social History of Knowledge in the Slaveholding Atlantic World, 
1830-1860” (Ph.D. diss., University of California, Irvine, 2010). The distinctive political economy and 
conservative nature of southern slave-based capitalism is discussed in Robin L. Einhorn, American Taxa- 
tion, American Slavery (Chicago, 2006); Sean Patrick Adams, Old Dominion, Industrial Commonwealth: 
Coal, Politics, and Economy in Antebellum America (Baltimore, 2004); and John D. Majewski, Moderniz- 
ing a Slave Economy: The Economic Vision of the Confederate Nation (Chapel Hill, N.C., 2009). 
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human property was linked to demand for their crops.” In the United States, as Ed- 
ward Baptist notes, they eagerly reorganized agricultural production to satiate the 
world’s appetite for cotton. They did so, however, with a “technology” based Bob on 
machines but on exacting physical punishment. Combining the “calibrated lash” of 
the overseer with sophisticated measurement and bookkeeping methods, owners 
wrung every last ounce of effort from their slaves.” The rapacious imagination of the 
slave masters reflected the reality of an Atlantic market that stretched from the facto- 
ries of Europe and North America through the plantation estates of the American 
South, the Caribbean, and Latin America.” 

Including slavery in the lineage of capitalism makes it much more difficult to sep- 
arate out a progressive, forward-looking entrepreneurial class from supposed tradi- 
tionalists. Slaveholders were conservative when it came to ideas of individual 
freedom, but they were financial and organizational innovators, as much as the mer- 
chants of New York, the bankers of London, or the industrialists of Lowell, Massa- 
chusetts. The image of capitalism here is not black and white but chiaroscuro. 
Against the wall of history are now thrown up the shadowy figures of forgers, bank- 
rupts, land sharks, gamblers, slave stealers, and plantation masters riding into the 
heart of darkness.’ 

This economic narrative is marked by crises and cultural conflicts, rather than a 
smooth trajectory of growth and market transparency. Indeed, capitalism was built 
on conflicts over even its most basic component—money. 7° As Stephen Mihm shows, 
the extensive problem of counterfeit banknotes in nineteenth-century America re- 
flected fights over what constituted legitimate money and who had responsibility for 
policing it. Partisans of different forms of currency—paper, gold, silver—wielded 
heavy symbols of civilization and savagery against each other. Counterfeiters played 
on public confidence, manipulating social clues to gain trust and exploiting people’s 
desire to grasp the main chance. This economy is best represented in the get-rich- 


7 Johnson expands on the earlier insights of economist Gavin Wright that escalating world demand 
for cotton made slaves ever more valuable, and made slave owners ever more invested in their human 
property. Wright, The Political Economy of the Cotton South: Households, Markets, and Wealth in the 
Nineteenth Century (New York, 1978); Wright, Old South, New South: Revolutions in the Southern Econ- 
omy since the Civil War (New York, 1986). 

73 Edward E. Baptist, The Half Has Never Been Told: Slavery and the Making of American Capitalism 
(New York, 2014). On bookkeeping, see Caitlin Clare Rosenthal, “From Memory to Mastery: Account- 
ing for Control in America, 1750-1880” (Ph.D. diss., Harvard University, 2012). On time, see Mark M. 
Smith, Mastered by the Clock: Time, Slavery, and Freedom in the American South (Chapel Hill, N.C., 
1997). On the dynamic nature of colonial slave plantations, see S. Max Edelson, Plantation Enterprise in 
Colonial South Carolina (Cambridge, Mass., 2006). Robert William Fogel and Stanley L. Engerman’s 
Time on the Cross: The Economics of American Negro Slavery (Boston, 1974) anticipated this interpreta- 
tion. Other works that have built on the same premise include James Oakes, The Ruling Race: A History 
of American Slaveholders (New York, 1982). 

7 Beckert, Empire of Cotton, 95-106. 

® By contrast, in The Enlightened Economy, Joel Mokyr mentions slavery on only five of more than 
five hundred pages. 

Ze Economic anthropology and sociology have made important contributions to this literature. Arjun 
Appadurai, ed., The Social Life of Things: Commodities in Cultural Perspective (Cambridge, 1986); Fer- 
nando Coronil, The Magical State: Nature, Money, and Modernity in Venezuela (Chicago, 1997); Bill 
Maurer, “The Anthropology of Money,” Annual Review of Anthropology 35 (2006): 15-36; Michael 
Ralph, “Commodity,” Social Text 27, no. 3 (2009): 78-84; Viviana A. Zelizer, The Social Meaning of 
Money: Pin Money, Paychecks, Poor Relief, and Other Currencies (New York, 1994). 
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quick schemes lampooned by Herman Melville and Mark Twain, not by the “plod- 
ding, gradual pursuit of wealth” lauded by Max Weber.77 

The fraught question of money provided an extreme demonstration of how “at its 
core capitalism was little more than a con game.”78 Confidence is a multivalent word. 
For those who believe in a fundamentally rational market, it means techniques to miti- 
gate risk, secure contracts, and establish trust. But the new historians of capitalism also 
stress what John Maynard Keynes called the system’s animal spirits: wild enthusiasms, 
boom and bust investments, misdirection, deception, and a desire for dominance.”? One 
measure of this side of the confidence game was the many anxious schemes promoted 
to tame such excesses by policing virtue and moralizing the amoral market. As credit ex- 
panded, merchants devised systems seeking to link credit to character.8° Nations passed 
new bankruptcy laws that asked who was a cheat, and who a mere hostage to fortune to 
be redeemed with a second chance.*! Moral codes and interpersonal relations, in fact, 
continue to operate in even the most abstract and modern markets today.®? 

In treating finance as a political and cultural matter, historians depart from econ- 
omists, who generally emphasize the efficiency of financial markets and their contri- 
bution to growth. Economists have argued that robust financial institutions give 


7 Stephen Mihm, A Nation of Counterfeiters: Capitalists, Con Men, and the Making of the United 
States (Cambridge, Mass., 2007), 15; Michael O’Malley, Face Value: The Entwined Histories of Money and 
Race in America (Chicago, 2012). 

78 Mihm, A Nation of Counterfeiters, 11. 

79 Karen Halttunen, Confidence Men and Painted Women: A Study of Middle-Class Culture in Amer- 
ica, 1830-1870 (New Haven, Conn., 1982); Steven Fraser, Every Man a Speculator: A History of Wall 
Street in American Life (New York, 2005); Jackson Lears, Something for Nothing: Luck in America (New 
York, 2003). On antebellum banking and culture, see Robert E. Shalhope, The Baltimore Bank Riot: 
Political Upheaval in Antebellum Maryland (Urbana, Ill., 2009); Mark W. Geiger, Financial Fraud and 
Guerrilla Violence in Missouri’s Civil War, 1861-1865 (New Haven, Conn., 2010). Jeffrey Sklansky, “The 
Elusive Sovereign: New Intellectual and Social Histories of Capitalism,” Modern Intellectual History 9, 
no. 1 (2012): 233-248. 

80 Rowena Olegario, A Culture of Credit: Embedding Trust and Transparency in American Business 
(Cambridge, Mass., 2006); Josh Laurer, “From Rumor to Written Record: Credit Reporting and the 
Invention of Financial Identity in Nineteenth-Century America,” Technology and Culture 49, no. 2 
(2008): 301-324; Margot C. Finn, The Character of Credit: Personal Debt in English Culture, 1740-1914 
(Cambridge, 2003); Craig Muldrew, The Economy of Obligation: The Culture of Credit and Social Rela- 
tions in Early Modern England (New York, 1998). On the case of fraud, credit, and trust in nineteenth- 
century Great Britain, see Ian Klaus, Forging Capitalism: Rogues, Swindlers, Frauds, and the Rise of Mod- 
ern Finance (New Haven, Conn., 2014). 

81 Edward J. Balleisen, Navigating Failure: Commercial Society in Antebellum America (Chapel Hill, 
N.C., 2001); Scott A. Sandage, Born Losers: A History of Failure in America (Cambridge, Mass., 2005); 
Deborah Valenze, The Social Life of Money in the English Past (New York, 2006). Eventually, Mihm 
notes, the intervention of the state was required to settle the money question in America and establish 
‘an “objective” basis for economic transactions. 

82 The classic work on this is Zelizer, The Social Meaning of Money. For a review of recent literature, 
see Gustav Peebles, “The Anthropology of Credit and Debt,” Annual Review of Anthropology 39 (2010): 
225-240. David Graeber, Debt: The First 5,000 Years (Brooklyn, N.Y., 2011), looks at debt as a form of 
power and wealth extraction. Caitlin Zaloom, Out of the Pits: Traders and Technology from Chicago to 
London (Chicago, 2006), examines the social relations of sophisticated and technologically mediated fi- 
nancial markets. 

83 Larry Neal, The Rise of Financial Capitalism: International Capital Markets in the Age of Reason (Cam- 
bridge,1990); Richard Sylla, Richard Tilly, and Gabriel Tortella, eds., The State, the Financial System, and 
Economic Modernization (Cambridge, 1999); Jeremy Atack and Larry Neal, eds., The Origin and Development 
of Financial Markets and Institutions: From the Seventeenth Century to the Present (Cambridge, 2009); William 
N. Goetzmann and Geert Rouwenhorst, eds., Origins of Value: The Financial Innovations That Created Mod- 
ern Financial Markets (Oxford, 2005); Stanley L. Engerman, Philip T. Hoffman, Jean-Laurent Rosenthal, 
and Kenneth L. Sokoloff, eds., Finance, Intermediaries, and Economic Development (Cambridge, 2003); Rob- 
ert E. Wright, The First Wall Street: Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, and the Birth of American Finance (Chicago, 
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creative entrepreneurs the means to innovate and sweep away old, inefficient indus- 
tries.8+ The financial sector is the heart of a strong economy, and those who would 
restrict it are only depriving themselves of the lifeblood needed for good economic 
health.’ Historians are less sanguine about unfettered finance. Rather than promot- 
ing transparency and empowering would-be entrepreneurs, creative finance may just 
as easily obscure the workings of the market to fleece the unwary.®° Through their 
control of the most abstract form of capital, financiers gain the power to make work- 
ers, middle-class savers, retirees, even states and corporations do their bidding.*’ 

Borrowing money, for example, was once a rare and often questionable activity 
for the non-wealthy.’8’ Through a combination of government policy and economic 
innovations, however, lenders discovered how to manage risk and extract profit from 
debt. They repositioned consumer credit as the stepping-stone to a better life. Doing 
so hid or ignored structural changes that moved manufacturing offshore and under- 
mined wages and unions. Rather than leading people into the middle class, the path 
of debt stranded them in a quagmire of unpaid mortgages and perpetual credit card 
balances. Not every nation was profligate with consumer debt, a variance which sug- 
gests that the financial sector rises and falls by its cultural and political as well as 
monetary capital. 

There is a long tradition of looking at the interests behind the money to explain 
such patterns. But a new group of sociologists of finance argue that financial power 
(and the power of markets more generally) comes less from actors behind the scenes 
and more from the performativity of intellectual systems and theoretical apparatus. 
Finance calls all to dance to its tune not by coercion but by idealization and 


2005). Recently, particularly in the wake of the 2008 financial crises, behavioral economists have ques- 
tioned the efficiency of markets, especially financial markets, once taken as the epitome of an efficient 
market. Robert J. Shiller, Irrational Exuberance, 2nd ed. (New York, 2005). 

84 Credit, as Schumpeter argued, was the tool of creative destruction, allowing innovators to over- 
come resistance to change from existing holders of capital invested in current firms and technologies. 

85 For a review of the “law and finance literature,” see Aldo Musacchio, Experiments in Financial 
Democracy: Corporate Governance and Financial Development in Brazil, 1882-1950 (Cambridge, 2009), 
xvi, 6. Musacchio argues that in Brazil, the sorts of legal and political protections that investors were said 
to require were absent, but a private structure of “democratic shareholding” nonetheless promoted in- 
vestment. 

8° Greta R. Krippner, Capitalizing on Crisis: The Political Origins of the Rise of Finance (Cambridge, 
Mass., 2011). For a longer historical perspective, see Youssef Cassis, Crises and Opportunities: The Shap- 
ing of Modern Finance (Oxford, 2011); Philip T. Hoffman, Gilles Postel-Vinay, and Jean-Laurent Rosen- 
thal, Surviving Large Losses: Financial Crises, the Middle Class, and the Development of Capital Markets 
(Cambridge, Mass., 2007). Economists acknowledge that there can be problems with information and op- 
portunistic behavior in financial markets, but generally see these as deviations from a desired norm of 
transparency and efficiency. 

*7 A point made by Jeffrey Sklansky, “Labor, Money, and the Financial Turn in the History of Capi- 
talism,” Labor: Studies in Working-Class History of the Americas 11, no. 1 (2014): 23-46. On changing con- 
cepts of risk and reward, see Jonathan Levy, Freaks of Fortune: The Emerging World of Capitalism and 
Risk in America (Cambridge, Mass., 2012); Timothy Alborn, Regulated Lives: Life Insurance and British 
Society, 1800-1914 (Toronto, 2009); Sharon Ann Murphy, Investing in Life: Insurance in Antebellum 
America (Baltimore, 2010). 

** Louis Hyman, Debtor Nation: The History of America in Red Ink (Princeton, N.J., 2011); Wendy A. 
Woloson, In Hock: Pawning in America from Independence through the Great Depression (Chicago, 2009). 
On the rise of popular investing, see Julia C. Ott, When Wall Street Met Main Street: The Quest for an 
Investors’ Democracy (Cambridge, Mass., 2011). 
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normalization, remaking economic subjects in the image of theory.®® Thus aligned, 
markets began to resemble the textbook models. Performativity is not just a matter 
of representation, however. As Donald MacKenzie notes, it has a material side: 
“Economic actors are sociotechnical ensembles,” hybrids of mind and the material 
capacities that fall to hand.°° Rather than speak of abstract markets, we should speak 
about specific markets, defined by specific material conditions and technologies, in- 
cluding the “technology” of economic theory. As William Cronon demonstrated, 
what made a wheat market possible was the coming together of grading systems, fu- 
tures contracts, grain silos, railroads, mercantile practices, and new financial concepts 
in nineteenth-century Chicago. It is almost impossible, and perhaps misses the point, 
to try to separate out the material aspects of such transformations from the discur- 
sive or intellectual elements.®! 

Capitalism transforms not only intellectual systems and social relations but rela- 
tions with nature as well.°? Spaces and environments, as well as our perceptions of 
them, are reshaped through market expansion and entrepreneurship. One way this 
happens is through what economists call negative externalities, or placing onto others 
the full cost of producing a good. The classic example is pollution, whereby the pro- 
ducer incurs no cost for fouling the air or contaminating the water. Neoclassical 
economists hold that externalities arise from insufficient markets. Air, water, and 
other “commons” are owned by no one, so there is no one to charge for their use.%° 
Commodification scholars, on the other hand, argue that the degradation of the nat- 
ural world is an inevitable part of the extension of the market and the turning of 
more and more of nature into a commodity. This procedure often entails colonial 


®° In the performative approach, the economy is embedded not in society but in economics. Economics 
is not taken as a simple reflection or representation of some external reality, but as a model that “formats” 
the economy according to its own principles. Donald MacKenzie, An Engine, Not a Camera: How Financial 
Models Shape Markets (Cambridge, Mass., 2006). See also Michel Callon, ed., The Laws of the Markets (Ox- 
ford, 1998). For a criticism that stresses social construction and interest group power, see Philip Mirowski 
and Edward Nik-Khah, “Markets Made Flesh: Performativity, and a Problem in Science Studies, Augmented 
with Consideration of the FCC Auctions,” in Donald MacKenzie, Fabian Muniesa, and Lucia Siu, eds., Do 
Economists Make Markets? On the Performativity of Economics (Princeton, N.J., 2007), 190-224. For a more 
ethnographic approach, see Karen Ho, Liquidated: An Ethnography of Wall Street (Durham, N.C., 2009); and 
Susie J. Pak, Gentlemen Bankers: The World of J. P. Morgan (Cambridge, Mass., 2013). 

90 Donald MacKenzie, Daniel Beunza, Yuval Millo, and Juan Pablo Pardo-Guerra, “Drilling through 
the Allegheny Mountains: Liquidity, Materiality and High-Frequency Trading,” Journal of Cultural Econ- 
omy 5, no. 3 (2012): 279-296, quote from 280. 

91 William Cronon, Nature’s Metropolis: Chicago and the Great West (New York, 1991). For similar 
reasons, it is a mistake to debate whether the market emerged at a moment in time, or whether, as many 
economists believe, the market has always been with us. Both treat the market as an abstraction. But ac- 
tual markets are continually being invented, changed, remade, and sustained, all of which takes material 
resources and discursive work. 

2 Writing this history emphasizes the interaction, rather than ontological separation, of humanity 
and nature. For a review of the state of the field, see Paul S. Sutter, “The World with Us: The State of 
American Environmental History,” Journal of American History 100, no. 1 (2013): 94-119; Emily Wakild, 
“Environmental Justice, Environmentalism, and Environmental History in Twentieth-Century Latin 
America,” History Compass 11, no. 2 (2013): 163-176. 

°3 There is a well-developed neoclassical literature on externalities. See William Nordhaus, The Cli- 
mate Casino: Risk, Uncertainty, and Economics for a Warming World (New Haven, Conn., 2013); Elinor 
Ostrom, Governing the Commons: The Evolution of Institutions for Collective Action (Cambridge, 1990). 
Economics recognizes positive externalities, too, but in dealing with the natural environment, most of the 
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penetration of remote lands, separating production and consumption to keep dis- 
agreeable effects out of the backyards of the wealthy and impose them on the poor 
and weak. Capitalism as commodification reduced moral sensibility, rather than en- 
hanced it, as Thomas Haskell argued.”° 

Natural resources are not neutral resources. They are linked to people and their 
culture. Power struggles between planters and laborers were written into the land- 
scape, Thomas Rogers shows in his study of the twentieth-century Brazilian sugar in- 
dustry. The “deepest wound” was not the traditional externality of pollution or soil 
depletion, but a material and mental dependency that kept nominally free workers 
tied to the land.°* Landscapes also change social relations. Rogers’s sugar tenants 
were radicalized by the breakdown of the traditional land-labor system following a 
renewed demand for sugar for Brazil’s ethanol industry. An earlier global energy 
market played out in similar fashion among coal miners in the American West, as 
Thomas Andrews shows in Killing for Coal. A new coal-based economy gave cities 
heat and light and allowed the mine owners to quite literally live high on the hill, 
while their workers toiled underground in polluted valleys below. At the “workscape” 
of the coal face, miners converted themselves from a diverse band of mutually suspi- 
cious ethnic groups into strikers who challenged John D. Rockefeller’s Colorado 
Coal and Iron Company at Ludlow in 1914.°’ 

In arguing that sugar, coal, and other naturally occurring materials yielded new 
social relationships, environmentally focused histories afford the natural world a 
measure of what might be called agency.°8 Nature speaks to humans with its own 
voice, and not just through the categories of experience formed by language. The 
coal mine held a sensuous materiality.°® Reverberating with the harrowing echoes of 
failing timbers, suffused with the deathly presence of suffocating gases, it shaped 
workers’ identities or ended their lives. In contrast to Marx, nature does not simply 


Entrepreneurship, High Finance, Politics and Territorial Expansion (Farnham, 2009); Prakash Kumar, 
Indigo Plantations and Science in Colonial India (Cambridge, 2012). For a broad critique of commodifica- 
tion, managerial technique, and Western science applied to local environments, see James C. Scott, See- 
ing Like a State: How Certain Schemes to Improve the Human Condition Have Failed (New Haven, Conn., 
1998). For an economist’s take on the relationship between the natural environment and production, see 
Gavin Wright, “The Origins of American Industrial Success, 1879-1940,” American Economic Review 80, 
no. 4 (1990): 651-668. 

°° Thomas L. Haskell, “Capitalism and the Origins of the Humanitarian Sensibility, Part 1,” in Tho- 
mas Bender, ed., The Antislavery Debate: Capitalism and Abolitionism as a Problem in Historical Interpre- 
tation (Berkeley, Calif., 1992), 107-135; Haskell, “Capitalism and the Origins of the Humanitarian 
Sensibility, Part 2,” ibid., 136-160. Ostrom, Governing the Commons, takes a middle position, arguing 
that the commons need not result in a tragic outcome, nor must it be privatized. Socially specific arrange- 
ments for collective action can provide a governing mechanism. 

°° Thomas D. Rogers, The Deepest Wounds: A Labor and Environmental History of Sugar in Northeast 
Brazil (Chapel Hill, N.C., 2010). 

°7 Thomas G. Andrews, Killing for Coal: America’s Deadliest Labor War (Cambridge, Mass., 2008). 
See also Aurora GOmez-Galvarriato, Industry and Revolution: Social and Economic Change in the Orizaba 
Valley, Mexico (Cambridge, Mass., 2013); Nicholas A. Robins, Mercury, Mining, and Empire: The Human 
and Ecological Cost of Colonial Silver Mining in the Andes (Bloomington, Ind., 2011). 

** Whether nature or material objects can be said to have agency or even quasi-agency is a contro- 
versial issue, discussed further below. For a strong view of the agency of nature, see Jane Bennett, 
Vibrant Matter: A Political Ecology of Things (Durham, N.C., 2010). The agency of the material is some- 
thing that the Annales School also toyed with, as J. H. Hexter pointed out, where the mountains and riv- 
ers and seas seem to act in history. Quoted in Forster, “Achievements of the Annales School,” 74. 
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await the transforming power of human labor; nor is it a resource made tractable 
and predictable by prices and markets. There is a complicated “dance of agency” be- 
tween natural and human actors through which the material world and our subjective 


experience of it are shaped together, often in unpredictable ways with unexpected re- 
sults.10 


One of the most liberating features of the new economic and business literature 
has been its willingness to historicize capital with the same attention to detail that la- 
bor historians lavish on labor.!°! The literature breaks with the standard assumption 
that capital can be taken as “given and fixed,” or that profit is sufficient to explain 
the strategy and conduct of the capitalist class.!°? Instead, we see that all economic 
actors, even the elite, have multiple motives and complicated subjectivities. All eco- 
nomic institutions are complex, partial, and flexible in form and function. 

Much of the writing in this vein comes from the pens of business historians, a 
group of scholars who overlap with but also are distinct from the self-identified histo- 
rians of capitalism. Business history has moved considerably beyond the paradigm 
developed a generation ago by Alfred Chandler. Chandler had portrayed firms, nota- 
bly the modern corporation, as rational and efficient responses to technology and 
market conditions. Businesses prospered by their ability to manage economies of 
scale and scope. Nations that failed to develop “managerial capitalism” were doomed 
to second-rate economic status.!9 

For a time it seemed that Chandler’s model would be replaced by a much more 
traditional economic one that emphasized markets and entrepreneurs over the visible 
hand of management. Corporations were being eclipsed as information technology 


100 The term “dance of agency” is from Andrew Pickering, “The Politics of Theory: Producing 
Another World, with Some Thoughts on Latour,” Journal of Cultural Economy 2, no. 1-2 (2009): 197- 
212, here 198. As Pickering notes, the unpredictable and unexpected results of this mutual shaping pro- 
cess mean that we must abandon our dream of “knowing the future given the present . . . if only we could 
learn to do the sums properly” (199). On the limits of markets when dealing with the materiality of na- 
ture, see W. Jeffrey Bolster, The Mortal Sea: Fishing the Atlantic in the Age of Sail (Cambridge, Mass., 
2012), who shows how simple calculations of supply and demand do not take into account the particulari- 
ties of species or the summative effect of overfishing on fish populations. 

101 Sklansky, “Labor, Money, and the Financial Turn in the History of Capitalism,” 23, 29, terms this 
“the economic and political organization of capital.” For an overview of the study of capitalism in Ameri- 
can history, see Beckert, “History of American Capitalism”; Nelson Lichtenstein, ed., American Capital- 
ism: Social Thought and Political Economy in the Twentieth Century (Philadelphia, 2006); Jurgen Kocka, 
“Writing the History of Capitalism,” Bulletin of the German Historical Institute 47 (Fall 2010): 7-24; How- 
ard Brick, Transcending Capitalism: Visions of a New Society in Modern American Thought (Ithaca, N.Y., 
2006). 

os Other works on capitalist class formation include Judith Stein, Running Steel, Running America: 
Race, Economic Policy, and the Decline of Liberalism (Chapel Hill, N.C., 1998); Sven Beckert, The Mon- 
ied Metropolis: New York City and the Consolidation of the American Bourgeoisie, 1850-1896 (Cambridge, 
2001); Robert Dalzell, Enterprising Elite: The Boston Associates and the World They Made (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1987); David Hancock, Citizens of the World: London Merchants and the Integration of the British 
Atlantic Community, 1735-1785 (Cambridge, 1995). 

103 Alfred D. Chandler, Jr., Scale and Scope: The Dynamics of Industrial Capitalism (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1990); Chandler, Amatori, and Hikino, Big Business and the Wealth of Nations. Perhaps the stron- 
gest version of this argument is William Lazonick, Business Organization and the Myth of the Market 
Economy (Cambridge, 1991). Chandler’s interpretation did not go unchallenged even in its heyday. 
“Corporate liberal” scholars such as Gabriel Kolko, The Triumph of Conservatism: A Reinterpretation of 
American History, 1900-1916 (New York, 1963); James Weinstein, The Corporate Ideal in the Liberal 
State, 1900-1918 (Boston, 1968); and Martin J. Sklar, The Corporate Reconstruction of American Capital- 
ism, 1890-1916: The Market, the Law, and Politics (Cambridge, 1988), argued that corporations needed 
and benefited from the state, whose policies they controlled. 
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made efficient transactions possible without the intermediation of large-scale organi- 
zation.°4 In a series of books and articles, Naomi Lamoreaux, Peter Temin, and 
Daniel Raff established a compromise position. Mapping the shifting boundary be- 
tween the corporate and non-corporate sectors through history, they saw an evolu- 
tionary process at work, with different mechanisms of economic coordination 
emerging at different times and places, depending on informational, technological, 
and sociopolitical conditions.!° 

The most recent work in business history engages a vast ecology of private enter- 
prises and a broad array of activities. Historians have written on “cultural busi- 
nesses,” from books, music, and film, to greeting cards, to iconic foods such as 
chocolate and champagne. They have shown how cultural practices such as marriage 
and religion used business strategies to adapt to new conditions. While the marketi- 
zation of culture might be interpreted as the decline of authenticity, the new studies 
highlight the complex entanglements of technology, organization, profit, representa- 
tions, and values. They point causal arrows in both directions, from business to cul- 
ture and culture to business.1° 

Business activity had different meanings and functions for the many different 
groups of people who undertook it.! Small, non-elite firms provided self-employ- 
ment for those shut out of skilled labor markets, contributed to the income of strug- 
gling immigrant families, and offered an escape from oppressive conditions 
for subaltern classes. African Americans started beauty shops and operated fu- 
neral parlors and insurance companies, both as profit-making ventures and also 
to fulfill a social need in a segregated society.!°° Business offered the minority and 


104 Oliver E. Williamson, “The Modern Corporation: Origins, Evolution and Attributes,” Journal of 
Economic Literature 19, no. 4 (1981): 1537-1568; Michael C. Jensen, “Eclipse of the Public Corporation,” 
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Consequences,” Journal of Economic Perspectives 2, no. 1 (1988): 21-48; Michael C. Jensen and William 
H. Meckling, “Theory of the Firm: Managerial Behavior, Agency Costs and Ownership Structure,” Jour- 
nal of Financial Economics 3, no. 4 (1976): 305-360. There were many popular versions of this argument, 
such as Bill Gates, The Road Ahead (New York, 1995). 

105 Naomi R. Lamoreaux, Daniel M. G. Raff, and Peter Temin, “Beyond Markets and Hierarchies: 
Toward a New Synthesis of American Business History,” American Historical Review 108, no. 2 (April 
2003): 404-433. See also Lamoreaux and Raff, eds., Coordination and Information: Historical Perspectives 
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The Oxford Handbook of Business History, 603-628. 
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porating Women: A History of Women and Business in the United States (New York, 1998); Wendy Gam- 
ber, The Female Economy: The Millinery and Dressmaking Trades, 1860-1930 (Urbana, Ill., 1997); 
Gamber, “A Gendered Enterprise: Placing Nineteenth-Century Businesswomen in History,” Business 
History Review 72, no. 2 (1998): 188-217; Sarah Hand Meacham, Every Home a Distillery: Alcohol, Gen- 
der, and Technology in the Colonial Chesapeake (Baltimore, 2009); Peter Baskerville, A Silent Revolution? 
Gender and Wealth in English Canada, 1860-1930 (Montreal, 2008); Alison C. Kay, The Foundations of 
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Robert Beachy, Béatrice Craig, and Alastair Owens, eds., Women, Business and Finance in Nineteenth- 
Century Europe: Rethinking Separate Spheres (Oxford, 2006); Edith Sparks, Capital Intentions: Female 
Proprietors in San Francisco, 1850-1920 (Chapel Hill, N.C., 2006). 

108 Tiffany M. Gill, Beauty Shop Politics: African American Women’s Activism in the Beauty Industry 
(Urbana, IIl., 2010); Suzanne E. Smith, To Serve the Living: Funeral Directors and the African American 
Way of Death (Cambridge, Mass., 2010); Michael B. Boston, The Business Strategy of Booker T. 
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oppressed a measure of agency, even against the most repressive of forces, such as 
slavery.!° 

The social nature of business enterprise was not, however, to be found only 
among the non-elite. Male entrepreneurs took advantage of social capital and favor- 
able connections, even while proclaiming themselves “self-made.” Female entrepre- 
neurs, while subject to gender constraints, engaged in business to make a profit and 
pursue opportunity just as men did." At the same time, for most men and women, 
self-interest was inflected by personal values and community responsibilities. The old 
gender distinction that automatically treated men as ambitious would-be tycoons and 
women as modest family-oriented shopkeepers no longer holds. 

More generally, the new literature on business decreases the space between tradi- 
tional social or communal activities and modern, rational behavior. Even in large cor- 
porations, managers still had to interpret their environment, fight internal bureaucratic 
struggles, communicate values, and cultivate consent.!!! Employees brought their class, 
gender, and ethnic aspirations into firms.!!? Indeed, organizations were often success- 
ful only when they called on traditional values and moral language to train workers or 
entice consumers. Far from being a self-contained institution, business now appears as 
a fluid mixture of parts running from the material to the expressive."3 

Business’s influence also expands outward, with permeable barriers between pri- 
vate firms and their social and political milieus. Sinuous networks connect profes- 
sionals, experts, administrators, scientists, engineers, and consultants.!!4 These firm- 
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U.S. History (New York, 2012). 
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transcending and industry-spanning linkages contributed to early manufacturing, 
spurred vast improvements in agriculture, and gave rise to scientifically advanced sec: 
tors such as pharmaceuticals.!1* Many important public issues also get enacted inside 
business: civil rights, environmentalism, gender relations.!!© Modern capitalism, 
economist Richard Nelson notes, is so complex that it operates only by mixing many 
structures, institutions, and practices together—from firms to families, from educa- 
tion to criminal justice.1!’ 

Interlocking circuits of business, politics, and society have given rise to a critical 
literature as well. Power and profit, rather than innovation and social value, were the 
outcome of the great railroad-building era of the nineteenth century, argues Richard 
White. Private sector buccaneers manipulated the state and invented new ways to 
separate investors from their cash.!!8 They offloaded the costs of their transportation 
schemes onto workers, taxpayers, and nature. This was not a failure of markets; it 
was a perfect example of how entrepreneurs exploit market opportunities and oper- 
ate across the sociopolitical spectrum, leaving problems behind for others to clean 
up. White emphasizes the destructive part of creative destruction: undercapitalized 
facilities, inefficient expansions, and a lack of transparency. He highlights not the 
corporation’s inhuman efficiency, but its capacity to disorganize markets and send re- 
sources crashing into useless (though lucrative) ventures. Much like Walter John- 
son’s slave masters, White’s railroad builders were capitalists whose primary mission 
was the enlargement of their capital. Any other outcomes—innovation, growth, new 
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Knowledge: Northern Italy during the Early Modern Age,” Technology and Culture 45, no. 3 (2004): 
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Europe,” Journal of Economic History 58, no. 3 (1998): 684-713, here 688-693. A more negative view of 
guilds is Sheilagh Ogilvie, Institutions and European Trade: Merchant Guilds, 1000-1800 (Cam- 
bridge, 2011). 
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consumer products—were merely fortuitous.!!° We are far from Alfred Chandler’s 
professional managers, let alone Joel Mokyr’s Enlightenment rationalists. 

This darker portrayal can be accused of underestimating the human qualities of 
businesspeople, reducing them once more to monomaniacal (if sometimes bumbling) 
profit-seekers. Even while railroad barons were chasing profits, there were engineers, 
regulators, and middle managers working to bring unpredictable and often intractable 
technologies under control to improve efficiency and safety. The efforts of these less he- 
roic figures, Steven Usselman notes, gave America the most impressive rail system in 
the world by the end of the nineteenth century.!”° Industrialists often saw their business 
endeavors in the light of social improvement. They merged profit with social and reli- 
gious missions. Such mixtures can be found in Robert Owen’s utopian factories, in the 
Lowell textile mills, in company towns, and in profit-sharing plans, worker welfare pro- 
grams, and human relations—type management systems.!! English confectioners Cad- 
bury and Rowntree, French tire magnate Michelin, and German industrialists Siemens 
and Rathenau all devised their own versions of business with a social conscience.!22 

The latest manifestation of this pattern, argues Bethany Moreton, is the linkage 
between evangelical Christianity and America’s largest corporation, Wal-Mart. In a 
Sun Belt culture favorable to free enterprise, Wal-Mart connected its service sector 
jobs to the Christian ethic of service, an abiding tenet for the store’s rural workers 
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and suburban customers. The retail giant grew by way of a cultural agenda that had a 
broad populist appeal to those alienated from mainstream secular values.!7 Even as 
it pioneered a new level of selling efficiency, it opened new spaces of belief and 
meaning in its brightly lit stores. 

Moreton is clear that the ideology of Christian service benefited the company at 
the expense of its workers (as was often the case with the earlier business missionar- 
ies). But she upends the notion that the corporation was a purely secular institution. 
Salvation did not give way to self-realization, the usual trajectory predicted by mod- 
ernization theory. “Despite frequent paeans to Jaissez-faire competition,” Moreton 
writes, Wal-Mart “sought to abstract and inculcate the rather precapitalist values 
that early employees brought into the corporation.”!24 Nor did pre-market values 
provide a cultural alternative to capitalism. Christianity offered “a sanctuary ... 
when market logic became unbearable,” but this only kept the “free market holy, 
and wholly available to the powerful.”!25 Capitalist enterprise was assembled through 
such creative mergers of technology, organization, and culture. 

The older literature of economic history had neglected the symbolic systems that 
code experiences. The new literature on capitalism pays closer attention to subjectiv- 
ity, and it does so with regard to both labor and capital. Neither class has direct access 
to unmediated experience, and in neither case are structural conditions and material 
incentives sufficient to explain action. Incentives operate only through systems of 
meaning. But unpacking capitalism cannot be done by deconstructing discourses 
alone. It also requires attention to the material features of daily routines and everyday 
practices that take place with objects, technologies, money, labor, and nature.!”° 

The result is to return to capitalism the sense of wholesale radical transformation 
seen in the works of Marx and Schumpeter—a creative destruction that remakes ma- 
terial life, thought, and feeling in equal measure.'”’ It is not an interpretation that 
will satisfy those seeking to recover some non-market tradition or locate some oppo- 
sitional ideology, for even conflicts take place on the plane of capitalism.128 But it is a 
literature with a moral perspective. With their easy incorporation of slavery, their 
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willful flouting of the supposed bourgeois virtues of thrift, character, and trust, and 
their ensnaring webs of debt, capitalists have a lot to answer for.!29 

For all its strengths, the new history of capitalism must leave aside a good swath 
of the economic past. It cannot fully engage earlier periods before capitalism or the 
history of non-capitalist or mixed economies.!*° It is not even clear what defines capi- 
talism. For some authors it is commodification, for others it is the coercive control of 
labor, for still others it is about profiting from radical uncertainty. Some of these def- 
initions are inconsistent with each other. Capitalism is a pitiless revolutionary force 
uprooting the past, yet it cloaks itself in traditional values. It relishes war and vio- 
lence but vastly increases productivity and promotes innovation. It irrationally wastes 
resources, yet also takes command. It started with the intermediation of merchants 
in world trade, or with factory industrialization, or it existed back in ancient Babylo- 
nia. Perhaps, one author notes, this is why most historians just assume they will know 
capitalism when they see it.!3! 

Treating capitalism as a many-headed hydra might be a way to capture its mon- 
strous tenacity. Cut off one head and another grows in its place, the capitalist beast 
always moving toward its goal. But each head sometimes seems to have a will of its 
own, with no connection to the main body. There is quite a difference between an 
economic system predicated on ownership of labor and one trying to substitute capi- 
tal for labor. What sort of history is possible if capitalism exists in so many places 
and wears so many faces that it is impossible to know when an economy is capitalist 
and when it is not? 

Assimilating multiple forms and processes to a single category misses the marvel- 
ous diversity of the economic experience. Looking across the globe, we see a strik- 
ingly variegated economic landscape. Labor relations, production regimes, welfare 
policies, and the distribution of wealth and income differ significantly between 
North America, Europe, Latin America, and Asia.!*? So too do business institu- 
tions.!*3 In some places, family firms are more important than bureaucratic corpora- 
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tions.!34 In others, business groups, networks, industrial districts, or cartels domi- 
nate.!35 Big business, small business, medium-sized business, and cooperatives can 
coexist in the same economies.!36 Choice and variation adhere in the ways that na- 
tions define even the most basic, seemingly universal economic categories, such as 
savings and investment.!9’ 

Seen through the lens of diversity, what we call capitalism is perhaps no more 
than a convenient name for a mixing of different types of capital, the connecting of 
private and public institutions, the drawing together of forms of knowledge, localized 
practices, and varied governance structures in an economy. Viewed longitudinally, 
there is no evidence that capitalism follows a single path or resolves itself into a sin- 
gle form, such as corporate monopoly, as critics once feared. The particular capitalist 
assemblage will depend on any number of factors, from the material to the cultural, 
with different logics that govern how production is carried out, how its fruits are dis- 
tributed, and where the line between the public and private sectors gets drawn.'°* 


ECONOMIES NOT ONLY DIVERGE, THEY ALSO connect, making economic and business 
history a part of global history. Sinews of commerce, capital, and consumption linked 
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East and West for centuries. Colonial policies fueled the growth of Europe and 
North America with raw materials extracted from Africa, Latin America, and Asia. 
Slave, immigrant, and semi-free labor circulated around the globe. Sugar, bananas, 
and pineapples brought the tastes of the tropics to the tables of the industrial world, 
as trade, transportation, and marketing transformed what had been distant, exotic, 
and unfamiliar into goods of daily consumption.1%° 

In the 1980s, world-systems theorists, following the pioneering work of Immanuel 
Wallerstein, explained economic globalization as a function of unequal exchange.!4° 
They incorporated elements of commodification theory, arguing that the drive to find 
and exploit markets, labor, and resources was an ineluctable dynamic of capitalism.'4! 
Wealthy states organized the world economy for their benefit, using peripheral areas 
as low-wage raw material suppliers. Places did not rise and fall according to their 
own capacities, and the world would not converge to the industrial West’s levels of 
income, wealth, and productivity. 

More recent work has both extended and questioned the world-systems model. 
By following the life of individual commodities, scholars have been able to tease out 
the connections between production and consumption in numerous places in the 
world. But this new literature also questions the periodization of globalization and 
argues for greater agency on the part of places and peoples that Wallerstein consid- 
ered to be in the dependent periphery of Western economies. 

As measured by the movement of goods, labor, and capital across borders, the 
world became highly globalized in the nineteenth century through improvements in 
transportation, advances in communication, reductions in tariffs, and stabilization of 
exchange rates under the gold standard.1** Globalization declined in the protectionist 
interwar period and collapsed with the Great Depression and World War II. It re- 
vived after the war with a commitment to free trade and stable currencies led by the 
United States. Since the 1970s, globalization has entered a new phase where capital 
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moves freely and production can be carried out in a series of coordinated steps in dif- 
ferent locales.13 But this narrative can be teleological, the story of a fragmented 
world awaiting the connecting devices of technology and markets. Newer studies of 
globalization emphasize a long-term process, incomplete, partial, nonlinear, and of- 
ten destructive in its effects.!44 

Historians following the circulation of commodities have drawn detailed maps of 
these tangled economic configurations.!45 Cotton has been perhaps the most studied. 
Sven Beckert argues that it created the first truly global capitalist system by the nine- 
teenth century. But this was not an agentless process of market convergence. An as- 
sortment of actors coordinated the division of labor that grew, graded, and shipped 
fiber, spun cloth, and distributed goods to millions of consumers.'*° The global cot- 
ton economy redefined consumption as well as production. Throughout history, cot- 
ton textiles had cultural and religious meanings tied to people and places. It took 
both material and cultural work to convert them into homogeneous goods that could 
be sold across borders.!47 Europe used state power, colonial plantations, and new 
centralized production methods to supplant an earlier global cotton economy based 
in India and Asia. Whether one or both of these global systems were capitalist is per- 
haps less significant than our recognizing the way that modern globalization built on 
and displaced earlier long-distance economic connections. 

Cultural politics is also part of the way that global economies get made. Victoria 
de Grazia’s Irresistible Empire shows how American marketers, promoters, and adver- 
tisers, with help from the state, stoked the world’s desire for American goods and 
cultivated a fascination with the “Fordist” production regime. They adroitly linked 
consumer abundance to the admirable features of the American way of life.!48 Other 
scholars have examined the influence of American banks, which provided poorer na- 
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tions with the financing to purchase American goods, and depended on the Ameri- 
can government to ensure that loans and investments would be repaid.14? Economic 
policymakers and managers of multinational corporations projected a soft imperial- 
ism through stereotyped representations of Third World people who needed to be 
trained and uplifted into proper economic deportment.!5° 

In the twentieth century, multinational corporations emerged as arguably the 
most powerful global actors. Their place in the world remains controversial. An ear- 
lier literature portrayed them as economic leviathans that bestrode the globe and 
loomed over states.'>! Newer literature emphasizes the positive contributions that 
global firms make to the global economy, as well as a more subtle interaction be- 
tween corporations, states, and other actors.'>? Business firms do extensive develop- 
mental work in the places where they operate. They build infrastructure, direct 
investments, establish trade flows, and transfer intellectual property, manufacturing 
methods, and ways of doing business around the world. A substantial portion of 
global activity takes place within business enterprises and never enters the market- 
place.'®? Global capital, in short, does not move abstractly; it is embodied in manage- 
ment and organization, and culture, too, since ethnic groups and families are 
important parts of the global business system. 

Recent texts have tended to view the relationship between firms, states, and people 
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as multilateral rather than top-down. Geoffrey Jones notes that the most successful 
corporations balance the efficiency of centralized control and standardization with the 
particularities of local markets and cultures. In the beauty industry, for example, firms 
acted as intermediaries between products and particular cultural concepts of bodily 
adornment.'5+ Global brands often replaced local brands in the twentieth century, yet 
at the same time, marketing around the world became increasingly segmented, with 
products targeted at highly specific audiences and attuned to different tastes and tradi- 
tions.155 Even where it seemed that American-style mass consumption was going to tr1- 
umph, consumers often adopted those aspects of the American model they wanted, 
modifying business structures, technology, and policies as they went.15° ; 

Seen this way, the global is but a collection of many local economic relationships 
worked into connection. Indeed, globalization does not necessarily require full inter- 
connection. It may instead be built of numerous highly local and specific links. Net- 
works of loosely allied actors, Michael Miller writes, were crucial to the creation of a 
global shipping industry in the twentieth century.'°7 Associations born of familiarity, 
cultural ties, and shared values provided the glue that bound the movement of goods, 
the scheduling of ships, and the coordination of transportation modes in an appar- 
ently seamless web of commerce. 

Even as markets knit together diverse places, local people were afforded opportu- 
nities to gain new resources and assert economic agency.'** In the early twentieth 
century, small towns in northern Italy negotiated their way to the center of world 
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olis, 2011); Gabriela Soto Laveaga, Jungle Laboratories: Mexican Peasants, National Projects, and the Mak- 
ing of the Pill (Durham, N.C., 2009); Manu Goswami, Producing India: From Colonial Economy to 
National Space (Chicago, 2004); Catherine C. LeGrand, “Living in Macondo: Economy and Culture in a 
United Fruit Company Banana Enclave in Colombia,” in Gilbert M. Joseph, Catherine C. LeGrand, and 


Ricardo D. Salvatore, eds., Close Encounters of Empire: Writing the Cultural History of U.S.—Latin Ameri- 
can Relations (Durham, N.C., 1998), 333-368. 
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jewelry production by building on artisanal traditions, family lineages, lines of credit, 
marketing relationships, and long histories of political independence. In Mexico and 
Japan, women found new economic openings outside of traditional patriarchal struc- 
tures when Singer brought sewing machines to their towns and villages. In the Carib- 
bean, migrant workers formed transnational ties of family and ethnicity to allow 
them to make the best of their opportunities.° Commodity chains and global 
manufacturing permit underdeveloped nations to produce and sell higher-value 
products.'©° Even during the devastating incursions of the slave trade, the supposedly 
weak and stateless societies of Africa were able to bend external economic forces to 
their own ends. They acquired resources and linked themselves to the international 
economy to preserve their way of life, not to uproot it.1° 

It is important not to romanticize the local. In an age of capital mobility and multi- 
national corporations, the divisions of wealth and inequality of incomes across the globe 
remain stark. Still, the salient lesson of business history is that capital is not always foot- 
loose nor markets frictionless, making capitalism lumpy rather than seamlessly domi- 
nant.’ However much internationalists might have wanted to remake the world over 
in their own image, not everyone capitulated to space-transcending forces.1% 

When global convergence occurs, it may be the result more of ideology than of 
economics. This ideology has been particularly strong since World War II, embodied 
in a set of policies known as neoliberalism. Neoliberalism is characterized by an abid- 
ing faith in unrestricted trade, free flows of capital, and open markets with limited 
government interference. Kim Phillips-Fein and Angus Burgin trace it to the resur- 
gence of free-market conservatives who refused to be plowed under by post-World 


159 Dario Gaggio, In Gold We Trust: Social Capital and Economic Change in the Italian Jewelry Towns 
(Princeton, N.J., 2007), chaps. 1-3; Andrew Gordon, Fabricating Consumers: The Sewing Machine in 
Modern Japan (Berkeley, Calif., 2012); Paula A. de la Cruz-Fernandez, “Atlantic Threads: Singer in 
Spain and Mexico, 1860-1940” (Ph.D. diss., Florida International University, 2013); Lara Putnam, The 
Company They Kept: Migrants and the Politics of Gender in Caribbean Costa Rica, 1870-1960 (Chapel 
Hill, N.C., 2002). 

160 Robert C. Feenstra, “Integration of Trade and Disintegration of Production in the Global Econo- 
my,” Journal of Economic Perspectives 12, no. 4 (1998): 31-50; Stanley Fischer, “Globalization and Its 
Challenges,” American Economic Review 93, no. 2 (2003): 1-30; Michael Sharpston, “International 
Sub-Contracting,” Oxford Economic Papers 27, no. 1 (1975): 94-135; Arie Y. Lewin, Silvia Massini, and 
Carine Peeters, “Why Are Companies Offshoring Innovation? The Emerging Global Race for Talent,” 
Journal of International Business Studies 40, no. 6 (2009): 901-925; Christel Lane and Jocelyn Probert, 
National Capitalisms, Global Production Networks: Fashioning the Value Chain in the UK, USA, and Ger- 
many (Oxford, 2009). For a more skeptical view, see Nelson Lichtenstein, “Supply Chains, Workers’ 
Chains, and the New World of Retail Supremacy,” Labor: Studies in Working-Class History of the Ameri- 
.cas 4, no. 1 (2007): 17-31. 

161 Walter Hawthorne, Planting Rice and Harvesting Slaves: Transformations along the Guinea-Bissau 
Coast, 1400-1900 (Portsmouth, N.H., 2003). For a more negative view of the impact of the slave trade, 
see Patrick Manning, Slavery and African Life: Occidental, Oriental, and African Slave Trades (Cambridge, 
1990); Joseph C. Miller, Way of Death: Merchant Capitalism and the Angolan Slave Trade, 1730-1830 
(Madison, Wis., 1988); Paul E. Lovejoy, “The Impact of the Atlantic Slave Trade on Africa: A Review of 
the Literature,” Journal of African History 30, no. 3 (1989): 365-394. 

162 Geoffrey Jones, Entrepreneurship and Multinationals: Global Business and the Making of the Mod- 
ern World (Cheltenham, 2013), 49-50. Contra Wallerstein, it is not the core-periphery relationship that 
dominates trade and investment patterns. Most foreign direct investment takes place between the weal- 
thy nations of the First World; even when it involves the poorer or less developed parts of the world, it 
engages only a limited number of places. For a skeptical view of global integration today, see Pankaj 
Ghemawat, World 3.0: Global Prosperity and How to Achieve It (Boston, 2011). 

163 Paul A. Kramer, “Power and Connection: Imperial Histories of the United States in the World,” 
Review Essay, American Historical Review 16, no. 5 (December 2011): 1348-1391. 
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War II liberalism.'% The ideology drew support from financial economists and sup- 
ply-side policymakers who argued that tearing down barriers to trade and removing 
fetters on finance would unleash entrepreneurship and innovation. The neoliberal 
ideology contributed to the demise of the old “Fordist” production regimes and 
undermining of welfare capitalism, reversing the historic role of the state as supervi- 
sor of the market. Instead, the market became the controller of the state, while states 
worked to produce liberal subjects fit for such an economy through the regulation 
and “perfection” of individual freedom.'© 


NEW WORK BY ECONOMIC AND BUSINESS historians has shown us that the economy is far 
more diverse in its practices and subtle in its effects than we once imagined. It has 
unseated traditional assumptions about the pecuniary fortunes of Asia and Europe. 
It has dismantled old divisions between free and unfree labor. It has complicated the 
master narrative of the corporation and unpacked concepts such as profit and risk to 
embed business activities in cultural and social contexts. The salient move has been 
to replace older structural models of economic history and rework periodization to 
open our eyes to hybrid practices, alternative paths, and mixtures of the seemingly 
modern with the putatively archaic. Historiographers, however, will rightly want to 
know how such studies will reshape the practice of history. The answer, I believe, lies 
in their contributions to a new type of materialism. 

When historians turned from economic and social to cultural history, they left be- 
hind much of the material world. To a degree, this was understandable. Materialism 
had been conceived largely in structural terms.!°° Nature and objects stood outside 
of culture and subjects. The material was presumed to determine consciousness and 
limit agency. But in freeing themselves from structural materialism, historians ended 
up giving far too little attention to commodities, labor, capital, money, technology, 
and the attendant institutions of markets and business. Or else they addressed them 
only semiotically—as representations of identities or articulations of meanings— 
failing to engage the recalcitrant presence of matter.!®7 


‘4 Kim Phillips-Fein, Invisible Hands: The Businessmen’s Crusade against the New Deal (New York, 
2010); Angus Burgin, The Great Persuasion: Reinventing Free Markets since the Depression (Cambridge, 
Mass., 2012). See also Kim Phillips-Fein and Julian E. Zelizer, What’s Good for Business: Business and 
American Politics since World War II (Oxford, 2012). For a local perspective, see Elizabeth Tandy 
Shermer, Sunbelt Capitalism: Phoenix and the Transformation of American Politics (Philadelphia, 2013). 
Jennifer A. Delton argues that fear of radicalism and the common enemy of Russia kept the far right in 
check; Delton, Rethinking the 1950s: How Anticommunism and the Cold War Made America Liberal (New 
York, 2013). On the construction of neoliberal discourse, see Philip Mirowski and Dieter Plehwe, eds., 
The Road from Mont Pelerin: The Making of the Neoliberal Thought Collective (Cambridge, Mass., 2009). 

165 Michel Foucault, The Birth of Biopolitics: Lectures at the Collége de France, 1978-1979 (New 
York, 2008); Barry Hindess, “A Tale of Origins and Disparity,” Review Essay, Journal of Cultural Eco- 
nomics 2, no. 1-2 (2009): 213-217. 

‘ee The long debate over agency and subsequent concepts such as Giddens’s duality of structure 
were attempts to push back against the determinism of structure. Samuel Knafo, “Critical Approaches 
and the Legacy of the Agent/Structure Debate in International Relations,” Cambridge Review of Interna- 
tional Affairs 23, no. 3 (2010): 493-516. 

te7 “Material Powers: Introduction,” in Tony Bennett and Patrick J oyce, eds., Material Powers: Cul- 
tural Studies, History and the Material Turn (London, 2010), 1-21, here 7. In its own way, cultural theory 
could be just as structural, except it was linguistic rather than material. Adrian J ones, “Word and Deed: 
Why a Post-Poststructural History Is Needed, and How It Might Look,” Historical Journal 43, no. 2 
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If we do not want to return to the materialism of old, we have to take seriously 
the cultural critique, but at the same time avoid reducing materiality to a mental con- 
struction. The material is real and outside the mind. It has, however, no inherent 
structural properties or deterministic requirements. It does not yield automatic 
meaning that can be read off its blunt reality.°° Materials are open-ended, indeter- 
minate, their capacities revealed only in networks with people and other objects. A 
steam engine does not “demand” one and only one response from us. It has various 
capacities, and the ones manifested will depend on the materials and subjects with 
which it is linked.'© Cultural theory had the salutary effect of reminding us that the 
material can work on subjectivity only when categories of experience are already pre- 
sent.'” Its mistake was to assume, in Kantian fashion, that categories were made 
only in the mind, governed by a system of linguistic differences that prefigured action. 
The new materialism avoids the trap of both structural and linguistic determinism, see- 
ing instead the social (and thus the economic) as formed through assemblages com- 
posed of relationships among heterogeneous collections of subjects and objects.!7! 

Thinking in terms of assemblages demands an ontological symmetry, where the 
human and non-human are equally real, equally vital, and neither is an effect of the 
other.'”” In place of the traditional opposition between materialism and semiotics, as- 
semblages offer a material semiotics, bridging the “Cartesian divide” separating 
thinking, human subjects from presumably mechanistic material conditions.!73 Mate- 
rial things can act in the sense that they can produce effects or inflect what happens 


(2000): 517-541. An alternative to what is proposed here takes the position that there is no need for a 
single coherent paradigm of history, but rather there can be separate “registers” of structure and dis- 
course. See Eley and Nield, The Future of Class in History, 115, 194-195, 199; also Megill, “Coherence 
and Incoherence in Historical Studies.” 

168 This is not to say that materials are socially constructed. Social construction presumes that there 
is already a social, already classes and interests ready to operate on the material. Instead, materials and 
expressive elements construct the social, and the economic. Petter Holm, “Which Way Is Up on Cal- 
lon?,” in MacKenzie, Muniesa, and Siu, Do Economists Make Markets?, 225-243. See also Rosalind H. 
Williams, “Opening the Big Box,” Technology and Culture 48, no. 1 (2007): 104-116. 

169 The connection to other materials in particular recalls the treatment of technology as a system, 
starting with Thomas P. Hughes, Networks of Power: Electrification in Western Society, 1880-1930 (Balti- 
more, 1983). 

170 Joan W. Scott, “The Evidence of Experience,” Critical Inquiry 17, no. 4 (1991): 773-797. 

171 On assemblages, see Manuel De Landa, A New Philosophy of Society: Assemblage Theory and 
Social Complexity (London, 2006); Paul M. Leonardi, “Theoretical Foundations for the Study of Socio- 
materiality,” Information and Organization 23, no. 2 (2013): 59-76. On the new materiality in history, see 
Chris Otter, “Locating Matter: The Place of Materiality in Urban History,” in Bennett and Joyce, Mate- 
rial Powers, 38-59, here 45-46; Frank Trentmann, “Materiality in the Future of History: Things, Practi- 
ces, and Politics,” Journal of British Studies 48, no. 2 (2009): 283-307; Nathan Perl-Rosenthal, 
“Comment: Generational Turns,” American Historical Review 117, no. 3 (June 2012): 804-813. Latour’s 
actor networks share many features of assemblages. Bruno Latour, Reassembling the Social: An Introduc- 
tion to Actor-Network-Theory (Oxford, 2005). 

172 Non-human components do not have thoughts or intentions, so it remains questionable whether 
they can be called agents. See Karen Barad, Meeting the Universe Halfway: Quantum Physics and the 
Entanglement of Matter and Meaning (Durham, N.C., 2007); Joseph Rouse, “Barad’s Feminist Natural- 
ism,” Hypatia 19, no. 1 (2004): 142-161. In the language of Bruno Latour, humans and things are both 
“actants.” 

173 Pickering, “The Politics of Theory,” 209. The term “material semiotics” is borrowed from John 
Law, “Actor Network Theory and Material Semiotics,” in Bryan S. Turner, ed., The New Blackwell Com- 
panion to Social Theory (Chichester, 2009), 141-158. See also John Law and Evelyn Ruppert, “The Social 
Life of Methods: Devices,” Journal of Cultural Economy 6, no. 3 (2013): 229-240. 
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in history, just as symbols can mobilize real resources.!74 Who we are, how we iden- 
tify, and what we think depends in part on the objects we have access to. But alone, 
without expression and language and connections to other objects, material things of- 
fer only potential and capacity, not clear outcomes. Put another way, both the mate- 
rial and the human are alive and open to possibility. What matters is how they 
assemble and connect. 

Assemblage theory upends both the positivist methodology of cliometrics and the 
linguistic model of culture. Standard economics treats actors as atomistic and iso- 
lated, a methodological individualism that often turns to ontological individualism 
where nothing exists except choice.'7> We can agree with the aphorism of Margaret 
Thatcher that there is “no such thing as society,” at least until it is assembled, but we 
should also remember that there is no such thing as an individual. People are not 
pre-loaded with universal self-interest.!”° Rationality is situational, derived from its 
place in a larger context.!”” Like material objects, people have multiple capacities, 
their subjectivity emerging out of the interactions of the assemblage.'”* At the same 
time, the assemblage departs from cultural theory by treating discourses not as dis- 
embodied truth claims but as a blend of linguistic and practical elements.'”? Subjec- 
tive categories harden when they mix with everyday practices rooted in laws, events, 
technologies, labor systems, markets, standards, experiments, and measuring devices, 
what Foucault called the dispositif.!8° Only when the material and non-material ele- 
ments are interacting do they gain purchase on history, not by their separate and in- 
dependent effects but by the emergent qualities of their interacting.1*! 

Although none of the works discussed here explicitly frames itself as a study of 


174 Language always involves physical intermediation, even if it is just the voice and bodies in proxim- 
ity to each other. De Landa, A New Philosophy of Society, 53. For a discussion of Marx that shows how 
he anticipated some of these moves, but also the limits of traditional Marxian materialism, see John 
Frow, “Matter and Materialism: A Brief Pre-History of the Present,” in Bennett and Joyce, Material 
Powers, 25-37. 

175 Positivism works through presumably timeless, abstract concepts of social phenomena—the state, 
the market, the family—tracing them into the past. This is quite different from the idea of society as as- 
sembled from relations among parts that have no fixed nature until they interact in time and place. 

176 Assemblages do not preclude there being rational economic subjects, only the presumption that 
the rationality is innate. As a formed object, such rationality may well become influential within the 
assemblage—”purified” and “black boxed,” to use Bruno Latour’s language. Chris Healy, review of 
Prince of Networks: Bruno Latour and Metaphysics by Graham Harman, Journal of Cultural Economy 5, 
no. 1 (2012): 131-134. 

'” As anthropologist Mary Douglas pointed out, conceiving of subjects as possessing a universal ra- 
tionality underestimates the importance of rational choice, which always takes place in a meaningful con- 
text. Douglas, “Why Do People Want Goods?,” in Shaun Hargreaves Heap and Angus Ross, eds., 
Understanding the Enterprise Culture: Themes in the Work of Mary Douglas (Edinburgh, 1992), 19-31. 

18 Nick Srnicek, “Assemblage Theory, Complexity and Contentious Politics: The Political Ontology 
of Gilles Deleuze” (M.A. thesis, University of Western Ontario, 2007), 19-21, 61. 

” Kenneth Lipartito, “Connecting the Cultural and the Material in Business History,” Enterprise 
and Society 14, no. 4 (2013): 686-704. 

'80 De Landa, A New Philosophy of Society, 66; Michel Foucault, The Birth of Bio-Politics, 19; Colin 
Koopman, Genealogy as Critique: Foucault and the Problems of Modernity (Bloomington, Ind., 2013). 
Also Barad, Meeting the Universe Halfway, 63-66; and Rebecca Kukla, “Naturalizing Objectivity,” Per- 
spectives on Science 16, no. 3 (2008): 285-302. 

‘8! This approach is resolutely anti-reductionist, for it denies that larger structures are built from 
fundamental units, such as individual choices. Networks have emergent properties not found in the parts. 
We cannot weigh the network elements as separate factors. This makes it harder to construct traditional 
causal statements based on statistical regularity and covariance. Note that some of the “parts,” such as 
markets or business firms, may themselves be smaller assemblages that can be studied in the same way. 
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assemblages, many of the best are organized in ways highly amenable to this ap- 
proach. Capitalism arises as concepts of risk, systems of transportation, customs of 
labor, even religion, aesthetic values, and ideals of love and affection bump up 
against each other. Businesses operate as networks of people, values, knowledge, and 
technologies extending within and beyond the legal boundary of the firm. Trade and 
culture form together, built from diverse materials ranging from ethnic identities to 
the basic materiality of the written word.'8? Money is defined not just through its eco- 
nomic functions, but in a contested political and cultural space where pecuniary and 
non-pecuniary boundaries are reworked. Globalization is the result of many different 
actors independently establishing connections with each other, for many different 
reasons. 

In each of these cases, economics is not called upon to explain the past, but 
rather the past is used to show how the economy, and economics, came to assume its 
form. We cannot start with present-day assumptions about where the economic is lo- 
cated, for it may appear in what to us are very unlikely places.!83 We cannot even 
take our object of study to be the different ways that people in the past have con- 
fronted the material challenges of their lives, for materiality itself is worked into 
shape, its particular capacity revealed by where it fits into the larger assemblage of 
objects. 184 

Assembling the economic means avoiding abstractions in favor of tracing rela- 
tions among concrete actors (human and otherwise). The economic past is not the 
story of the market, or the corporation, or even capital. It is the construction of spe- 
cific versions of these things in specific times and places. This requires us to focus 
not on the finished items but on the relations among the parts coming together to 
make them. Those parts may be quite diverse, ranging from material artifacts to 
moral language, and may exhibit surprising or even counterintuitive affinities. We 
have to avoid the search for the essence of economic objects and instead remain 


182 ‘To perhaps belabor a point, this is rather different from the approach taken by institutional econ- 
omists such as North or found in embeddedness theories such as Granovetter’s, where the social and cul- 
tural are preexisting and serve only as media through which economic relationships take place. The line 
from Granovetter’s idea of networks to actor networks is traced by Michel Callon, “Actor-Network 
Theory—The Market Test,” in John Law and John Hassard, eds., Actor Network Theory and After (Ox- 
ford, 1999), 181-195. 

183 Some economic historians have delved far into the past to seek markets and prices, believing they 
will find them operating much as they do in the present. Peter Temin, The Roman Market Economy 
(Princeton, N.J., 2013); Walter Scheidel, Ian Morris, and Richard P. Saller, eds., The Cambridge Eco- 
nomic History of the Greco-Roman World (Cambridge, 2007); Alain Bresson, The Making of the Ancient 
Greek Economy: Institutions, Markets, and Growth in the City-States, trans. Steven Rendall (Princeton, 
N.J., 2015). Others, however, have explored the ways that capital circulates through convents, monaster- 
ies, artists’ studios, and guilds. Richard A. Goldthwaite, The Economy of Renaissance Florence (Baltimore, 
2009); Martha C. Howell, Commerce before Capitalism in Europe, 1300-1600 (Cambridge, 2010); Sharon 
T. Strocchia, Nuns and Nunneries in Renaissance Florence (Baltimore, 2009); Kathryn Burns, Colonial 
Habits: Convents and the Spiritual Economy of Cuzco, Peru (Durham, N.C., 1999). 

184 On the culturally specific nature of even basic material facts, see Penelope Francks, “Simple 
Pleasures: Food Consumption in Japan and the Global Comparison of Living Standards,” Journal of 
Global History 8, no. 1 (2013): 95-116. On the failure of “revealed preferences” to overcome the problem 
of subjective value, see Amartya K. Sen, “Rational Fools: A Critique of the Behavioral Foundations of 
Economic Theory,” Philosophy and Public Affairs 6, no. 4 (1977): 317-344. Francesco Boldizzoni argues 
that measures of past gross national product are inherently infused with present-day values, notably the 
assumption that markets operate efficiently, and thus that prices measure value. Boldizzoni, The Poverty 
of Clio, 16, 82, 125, 140. For a defense of cliometrics, see George Grantham’s review of Boldizzoni’s 
book, Journal of Economic History 72, no. 2 (2012): 560-562. 
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open to the prospect of hybrids, like global family corporations or slave-based capi- 
talism.185 

For this work we need plausible causal stories, not just statistically valid relation- 
ships. And these stories cannot be imposed after the fact, taken from a priori theory, 
or based on commonplace assumptions about how the world works.'%° We have to 
get under the hood of history, so to speak, map the connections, follow the assem- 
bling and disassembling of social patterns and institutions, expose the mechanisms of 
causation that keep the network together or allow it to fall apart. Constructing such 
accounts means that more of our labors will go into rich description and unpackings, 
less into narrow analytical studies.!8’ , 

Not surprisingly, with so many diverse elements and contingent properties to ad- 
dress, we are far from being able to weave a master narrative of the economic past, 
assuming that it is even a good thing to do. Instead, this history will operate at the 
level of conjuncture, the coming together of events, practices, deeper patterns, and 
stable institutions. There is nothing organic at work, no economic or historical laws 
pushing one way or another. The results are contingent, possibly serendipitous—an 
unbidden alignment of gradually coalescing elements. But because conjunctures have 
many different independent but connected parts, and because the parts operate on 
many different time scales, there are many points of change, making for a loose co- 
herence, very different from the strong determinative structures of old. The most 
forceful outcomes are often the unintended ones. Indeed, as Andrew Pickering puts 
it, “unintended consequences are what we should expect,” as with Europe’s history 
of internecine struggle promoting industrialization.!** Likewise, what seem to be sta- 
ble relationships between, for example, religion and accumulation or ethnicity and 
trade soon break down when the context changes. The shape of the network of com- 
ponents yields both the actors and the outcomes, neither predetermined but always 
emerging in relationship with each other. 


THE REVIVAL OF BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC history comes at a time when issues of 
wealth, poverty, and distribution are subjects of great debate in the world.18? It is an 


185 On the former, see Christina Lubinski, J effrey Fear, and Paloma Fernandez Pérez, eds., Family 
Multinationals: Entrepreneurship, Governance, and Pathways to Internationalization (New York, 2013). 

#86 Srnicek, “Assemblage Theory, Complexity and Contentious Politics,” 101-102. 

‘8? Often disdained in the era of social science history, description works to uncover “what was the 
case” rather than asking “what caused the (presumably well understood) case?” See Allan Megill, Histor- 
ical Knowledge, Historical Error: A Contemporary Guide to Practice (Chicago, 2007), especially 70-103, 
190-207. In light of the cultural turn, we have become less naive about “mere description” and now rec- 
ognize that description and representation depend on theory and perspective and cannot be taken as 
neutral, objective data awaiting explanation. 

188 Pickering, “The Politics of Theory,” 206. A similar model is proposed by William H. Sewell, Jr., 
ee the ‘Social’ in Social Science: An Interpretivist Manifesto,” in Sewell, Logics of History, 318- 

'89 Some economic historians have argued that this inequality reflected technological changes and a 
new demand for skilled knowledge workers. Claudia Goldin and Lawrence F. Katz, The Race between 
Education and Technology (Cambridge, Mass., 2008). Others see the outcome as a matter of politics, a 
new political economy of unrestrained finance and disempowered labor. Jacob S. Hacker and Paul Pier- 
son, Winner-Take-All Politics: How Washington Made the Rich Richer—and Turned Its Back on the Middle 
Class (New York, 2010). The most important recent statement is Thomas Piketty, Capital in the Twenty- 
First Century, trans. Arthur Goldhammer (Cambridge, Mass., 2014). 
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opportune moment for historians to contribute to the discussion, not just by borrow- 
ing from other disciplines, but by speaking back through historically informed work. 
Such work challenges assumptions about how economies operate by engaging the 
radical differentness of past worlds and opens up new optics on how societies and 
economies might be organized by recognizing that even when they seem most stable, 
they are merely temporary assemblages of diverse elements in time. 
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Few graduate students today have ever encountered a card catalog. Relying on the 
Internet to search library resources, examine archival collections, or read journal arti- 
cles has become commonplace. With the very important exception of on-site research 
in physical archives of manuscript material, when it comes to accessing the past— 
and, yes, assessing it as well—our historical practice is universally digitized. 

Nevertheless, the book and the journal article, and in the public sphere the mu- 
seum, remain the primary media through which historians present their research, ad- 
vance their interpretations, and craft their arguments with other scholars and 
paradigms. That’s why half of each issue of this journal continues to be taken up with 
reviews of books. 

For now. However, as anyone who scans the Internet is surely aware, more and 
more historians have experimented with powerful new digital platforms and tools with 
which to present their research findings online. Scholars may be familiar with The Val- 
ley of the Shadow: Two Communities in the American Civil War, Imaging the French 
Revolution, or The Lowcountry Digital History Initiative, to name but three of these 
projects. Produced collaboratively in different digital history “laboratories,” these sites 
all go well beyond simply assembling data. Much like any historical media, these proj- 
ects serve up a blend of historiography, narrative, and interpretation. As Douglas 
Seefeldt and William G. Thomas observed in AHA Perspectives back in 2009, “To do 
digital history . . . is to create a framework through the technology for people to expe- 
rience, read, and follow an argument about a major historical problem.” 

Nevertheless, as Natalie Zacek observes in her contribution to this exchange, 
“the majority of historically oriented websites continue to operate within what has 
been popularly termed the ‘Web 1.0’ paradigm.” Nor have such sites received regular 
professional review commensurate with their growing presence and significance. The 
Digital History Project at the University of Nebraska maintains a page that reviews 
digital history sites, but it has not been updated since 2012. The Center for the His- 
tory of New Media at George Mason University, perhaps the most comprehensive 
clearinghouse for digital history, occasionally reviews digital history sites but does 
not do so on a regular or systematic basis. The Journal of American History does run 


' Douglas Seefeldt and William G. Thomas, “What Is Digital History?,” Perspectives on History, May 


2009, https://www.historians.org/publications-and-directories/perspectives-on-history/may-2009/intersec 
tions-history-and-new-media/what-is-digital-history, 
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a regular “Digital History Reviews” section, and other specialist journals may do so 
as well. There are a handful of digital humanities sites, such as Digital Humanities 
Quarterly and the Journal of Digital Humanities, that include reviews, but only one I 
could find devoted specifically to history. Reviews in History, a website maintained by 
the Institute of Historical Research in London, covers “digital resources across all 
fields of history.” Thus, confronted with the vast terrain of digital scholarship, many 
historians may feel a bit like an explorer without a map. 

For its part, the AHR has not heretofore included digital history in its reviews sec- 
tion. Every day the post office delivers stacks of books sent to us from publishers 
around the globe; we have no comparable procedure for receiving and combing 
through digital scholarship for review. This AHR Exchange represents the journal’s 
attempt to inaugurate that possibility by offering in-depth reviews of a pair of digital 
history projects, and asking the creators of those projects to respond to the reviews. 
We encouraged the reviewers to engage with questions of presentation, legibility, or- 
ganization, historiography, research, and interpretation—to evaluate the effective- 
ness of the medium as well as the message. The responses, in turn, allow the digital 
editors the opportunity to defend their approach and to clarify how the digital me- 
dium made it possible for them to push scholarship in new interpretive directions. 
The best digital history sites do not merely find new ways of presenting old data, but 
seek to deploy the medium to open up new interpretive possibilities that ordinary an- 
alog analysis had failed to disclose. 

Both of the digital sites reviewed here manage this by imposing data gleaned 
from familiar sources of social history—diaries, correspondence, legal records, 
newspapers—onto digital maps. In essence, they propose that digital tools can reveal 
both geospatial and sociohistorical patterns not visible through a more “traditional” 
reading of the historical sources available. Just as a book reviewer might weigh an au- 
thor’s interpretation against the evidence he or she presents in the pages of a mono- 
graph, the reviewers of these sites evaluate the degree to which the presentation of 
the data and the potential for users to manipulate and explore this data on the web- 
site live up to this promise. 

The first exchange begins with Joshua Sternfeld’s review of Digital Harlem: Every- 
day Life, 1915-1930 (digitalharlem.org). Initiated by a team of scholars at the Univer- 
sity of Sydney, this innovative site allows users to plot data gleaned from criminal 
records onto a map of Harlem to reveal aspects of “the lives of ordinary African 
New Yorkers” that are normally hidden from view. Sternfeld evaluates the success— 
and what he regards as the distinct limits—of this effort to use digital tools to “over- 
turn the traditionally unilateral relationship between historian and audience” and 
breathe new life into a crucial period in African American urban life. “We may rea- 
sonably wonder,” he says, “whether Digital Harlem can reaffirm or refute previous 
findings” from non-digital methods. Stephen Robertson, one of the members of the 
team who developed and maintain Digital Harlem, responds, charging that Sternfeld 
“misapprehend|[s] what the site does and offers.” Describing its origins and evolution, 
Robertson insists that Sternfeld reads the site as an “interactive scholarly work,” 
when in fact it should be considered a “thematic research collection.” Sternfeld’s in- 
attention to the visual and spatial dynamics of the data, Robertson claims, prevents 
him from “evaluating the project in terms of what it is trying to accomplish.” 
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The second exchange consists of Natalie Zacek’s review of Vincent Brown’s website, 
Slave Revolt in Jamaica, 1760-1761: A Cartographic Narrative (revolt.axismaps.com), 
and Brown’s response. By using animated cartography to create a series of maps of a 
famous eighteenth-century West Indian slave rebellion, Brown makes what he calls “an 
argument about the strategies of the rebels and the tactics of counterinsurgency.” 
“Mapping the revolt and its suppression,” he contends, “illustrates something that is 
difficult to glean from simply reading the textual sources.” Zacek assesses, with some 
appreciative skepticism, the success of Brown’s effort to make a “definitive case” for 
the strategic and tactical sophistication of the insurrectionary slaves, followed by 
Brown’s reply. Brown, in fact, contends that “we shouldn’t treat the medium as the 
most important message.” As he points out, “new media history must first and foremost 
perform the interpretive work of historians.” In his case, he says, Slave Revolt in 
Jamaica was driven not by digital media but rather by a historiographical rationale: how 
might a consideration of space change our understanding of this revolt? Digital tools 
made this query newly possible, and also opened up fresh narrative forms for the 
presentation of historical events 

Both of these exchanges remind us that the burgeoning world of digital scholar- 
ship deserves fuller critical engagement through these kinds of in-depth reviews. We 
might treat with skepticism some of the bolder claims that the digital medium will 
transform entirely the way we write, research, and consume historical scholarship. 
Moreover, as Sternfeld’s review notes, a site’s users “are at the mercy of the histori- 
cal records selected by the site’s creators,” both quantitatively and qualitatively. 
Nevertheless, as these exchanges suggest, historians need to come to a fuller under- 
standing of the perils, promises, and new interpretive, interactive, and narrative pos- 
sibilities opened up by what Zacek describes as “the marriage between longstanding 
modes of scholarly inquiry and new computer-based technologies,” so commonplace 
and yet so unexamined. 

—Alex Lichtenstein, Interim Editor 


? Slave Revolt in Jamaica, 1760-1761: A Cartographic Narrative, http://revolt-axismaps.com/, “Home” 
and “Project” tabs. 
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Harlem Crime, Soapbox Speeches, and Beauty Parlors: 
Digital Historical Context and the Challenge of 
Preserving Source Integrity 





JOSHUA STERNFELD 


[Harlem] is not a “quarter” of dilapidated tenements, but is made up of new-law apart- 
ments and handsome dwellings, with well-paved and well-lighted streets. It has its own 
churches, social and civic centers, shops, theatres and other places of amusement. And it 
contains more Negroes to the square mile than any other spot on earth. A stranger who 
rides up magnificent Seventh Avenue on a bus or in an automobile must be struck with 
surprise at the transformation which takes place after he crosses One Hundred and 
Twenty-fifth Street.! 


IN THE MARCH 1925 IssuE of Survey Graphic, James Weldon Johnson’s ode to the 
“city within a city” romanticized Harlem by urging readers to imagine themselves on 
a street corner amidst its vibrant economic, social, and cultural activity. His vivid de- 
scription helped launch a scholarly fascination that continues to this day, as writers, 
sociologists, historians, and journalists have analyzed, dissected, and deconstructed 
the densely populated black community of the 1920s and 1930s in search of what 
contributed to an explosion of artistic production and social activism alongside severe 
segregation, rioting, and impoverishment. 

The 2011 website Digital Harlem: Everyday Life, 1915-1930 (digitalharlem.org) 
carries Johnson’s fascination with the Harlem experience into the digital age. Both 
works encourage an imaginary journey along the city streets that takes one past 
“churches, social and civic centers, shops, theatres and other places of amusement.” 
Both give voice to the everyday people who inhabit the living quarters, sell goods, or 
deliver sermons. And most importantly, both consider the Harlem of the 1920s to be 
what Johnson called “a large scale laboratory experiment in the race problem.”? Digi- 
tal Harlem takes anecdotal, descriptive accounts one step further by merging current 
mapping technology with data collected from historical sources, allowing one to visu- 
alize Harlem’s activity spatially. It proposes to overturn the traditionally unilateral 


An early version of this review appeared as a presentation at the 2011 Digital Humanities Conference 
hosted by Stanford University. The statements and ideas expressed in this review do not necessarily reflect 
those of the National Endowment for the Humanities or any federal agency. 


1 James Weldon Johnson, “The Making of Harlem,” Survey Graphic 6, no. 6 (1925): 635-639, 


here 635. 
2 Tbid., 639. 
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relationship between historian and audience. The geospatial technology empowers 
audiences to initiate historical inquiry and draw independent conclusions. One user 
may question traffic patterns along 7th Avenue, while another may identify speakeas- 
ies and compare their location with other civic locales. 

Any review of a digital site such as Digital Harlem cannot do justice to the seem- 
ingly infinite number of searches that one could conduct. Unlike a text-based history, 
a review must consider the potential scholarly or educational value by evaluating 
what we already know about historic Harlem against the insight that Digital Harlem 
proposes to add. My review will situate the site within a long historiographical and 
sociological discourse of “everyday” Harlem, which attempted to explain the tragic 
decline and resilience of the neighborhood’s residents.? Technical functionalities— 
interface design, search capabilities, aesthetic layout—will factor only insomuch as 
they contribute to the overall historical portrait of Harlem. Instead, this review will 
focus on the site’s data integrity by examining what data were selected for inclusion 
and whether those decisions yield interpretable results. 

Digital Harlem invites users to draw comparisons based upon historical data con- 
nected to everyday people, which signal both the site’s strength and its weakness. On 
the positive side, a user can create geospatial visualizations that can tantalizingly sug- 
gest further sociological or historical inquiry into matters typically relegated to dry 
statistical charts. The creators provide several curated examples that illuminate social 
life in Harlem in a manner that a basic text or table cannot, a testament to the site’s 
ability to challenge historiographical preconceptions. Such patterns, however prelimi- 
nary they may be in enabling users to draw conclusive evidence, require sufficient 
contextualization, especially when the dataset considers people, places, and events 
that tend to be missing from most other historical accounts of the period. The open- 
ended nature of Digital Harlem’s search and discovery features, in contrast to the 
confident authoritative voice found in the site’s more curated elements, such as its 
blog, exposes deficiencies in the selection and organization of data that prevents 
users from constructing sound conclusions, thereby limiting the site’s overall utility. 


THE HOMEPAGE GREETS YOU with a brief introduction to the site and its ambitious inten- 
tions: “The Digital Harlem website presents information, drawn from legal records, 
newspapers and other archival and published sources, about everyday life in New York 
City’s Harlem neighborhood in the years 1915-1930.”4 From this opening statement, 
Digital Harlem sidesteps any expectation that we may encounter luminary artists and in- 
tellectuals, and instead places average working people front and center. Rather than 


> If we take Johnson’s 1925 essay as the starting point of the discourse on Harlem, a literature review 
would extend beyond the scope of this article. For my purposes, I have selected two works—Gilbert 
Osofsky’s Harlem: The Making of a Ghetto—Negro New York, 1890-1930, 2nd ed. (New York, 1971), and 
Cheryl Lynn Greenberg’s Or Does It Explode? Black Harlem in the Great Depression (New York 1991)— 
as historiographical touchstones. These works were powerhouses of their eras, demonstrating increas- 
ingly sophisticated mastery over sociological data as well as covering the geographic and thematic scope 
of Digital Harlem. 

4 Shane White et al., “Welcome,” Digital Harlem: Everyday Li Ceioiio= i j 
http://digitalharlem.org. All referenced ine content was oes neo PONG EE SUE SE 
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encounter Claude McKay, author of the novel Home to Harlem (1928), we encounter 
Peter McKay, who was accused of robbing two unknown men at gunpoint in 1925.5 

Digital Harlem capitalizes on information contained in typical historical source 
types, including newspaper accounts, police records, and judicial files, by document- 
ing people, events, and places cited either directly or circumstantially within those re- 
cords. An arrest record, for instance, not only may indicate the specifics of a 
burglary, but may also mention the location of a nearby pawnshop or tailor; both the 
event and the storefronts would constitute their own data points on the site.° Or 
a newspaper article may mention an upcoming meeting for a local labor union or a 
parent-teacher meeting at a public school. Digital Harlem extracts each mention of 
a person, place, or event as a discrete data point; geo-references that data point, 
meaning that it associates the data with a specific address or location; stores all the 
data in a central relational database; and enables users to recall specific data points 
on a map. A series of search fields prompt the user to filter the data and display the 
queried information as unique “layers” on an interactive Google Maps interface, the 
same GPS web-based service used by many mobile phones and web browsers. In or- 
der to avoid the jarring anachronism caused by plotting data points from the 1920s 
onto a contemporary map, users have the option of toggling on and off a layer of a 
1930 map of Harlem, complete with outlines for individual buildings, digitized from 
an atlas published by G. W. Bromley and Company. The site provides a helpful key 
from the atlas that identifies useful icons such as lot and house numbers, fire hy- 
drants, sewers, elevators, subway stations, trolley lines, and even the material of a 
building frame.’ 

Users are provided with a number of ways to interact with Digital Harlem. Fore- 
most is a column of search fields on the left that invites an open-ended simple or fac- 
eted search. For example, the site boasts an impressive 182 different location types, 
ranging from the banal, such as “Restaurant,” “Residential (Apartments),” and 
“School_Public”; to more salacious points of interest, such as “Speakeasy,” 
“Brothel,” and “Poolroom”; to the esoteric, such as “Golf School” and “Spiritualist 
Store.” The list of 143 searchable occupations is equally diverse, from “Butcher,” 
“Iceman,” and “Clergyman” to “Hatter,” “Chauffeur,” and “Laborer.” In addition to 
occupations and locations, users can tailor their search by date, the surnames or 
birthplaces (U.S. state or country) of individuals, race, and gender. 

After a combination of search terms and parameters has been inputted, the site 
retrieves all matching records and assigns that specific query its own color. Users are 
encouraged to generate multiple queries, which enables them to layer the multicol- 


5 Search results for “McKay” by Surname of Participant(s). In an essay explaining the context behind 
the creation of Digital Harlem, Stephen Robertson describes what inspired his project team to build the 
site: “[Our] central concern was to identify ordinary blacks, residents other than those familiar from the 
ever-expanding literature on the Harlem Renaissance and the beginnings of the civil rights movement.” 
Robertson, “Putting Harlem on the Map,” in Jack Dougherty and Kristen Nawrotzki, eds., Writing His- 
tory in the Digital Age (Ann Arbor, Mich., 2013), 186-197, http://quod.lib.umich.edu/d/dh/12230987.0001. 
001/1:8/--writing-history-in-the-digital-age? g=dculture;rgn=div1;view=fulltext;xc=1#8.2. Robertson’s ar- 
ticle is referenced on the “Welcome” frame of Digital Harlem. 

6 “Jesse Carpenter and Alan Isaacs rob the tailor store of Leroy Holiday,” retrieved by conducting 
an Event Type search for “Burglary (Business).” 

7“The Map,” Digital Harlem Blog, https://digitalharlemblog.wordpress.com/digital-harlem-the-site/ 
the-map/. 
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Figure 1: “January 1925.” Map layer from Digital Harlem. 


ored results on the map and conduct their own comparative analysis. In my experi- 
ence, simple single-field searches, such as for all burglaries, produced more satisfac- 
tory results—enough results, in other words, that one can begin to discern spatial 
patterns—than experimenting with faceted searches that combined multiple fields, 
which typically yielded few to no results. 

Digital Harlem also provides a number of curated experiences that students and 
educators may find more useful than an independent search. A series of links along 
the right-hand column present pre-selected search layers that highlight the site’s data 
strengths. Clicking on the link “January 1925” displays a pre-populated map of all 
events recorded for that month. Different icons on the map point to robberies, as- 
saults, rapes, prostitution arrests, murder-suicides, gambling, automobile crashes, 
and a meeting of the Hydranger Bridge Club. (See Figure 1.) Perhaps the most infor- 
mative curated link, “Churches,” displays a dense cluster of churches, which is ac- 
companied by a brief contextual essay explaining their “broad role . . . in community 
life: they organized sports (particularly basketball teams), classes ranging from voca- 
tional training to art, musical groups, and social clubs.” The site encourages users to 
consider combining the layer displaying fifty-two black churches with other location 
types such as speakeasies to compare their proximity. 

Finally, an additional menu link, “Featured,” directs users to the Digital Harlem 
Blog, which contains a series of short essays that combine map visualizations from 
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Digital Harlem with brief explanatory text. It is here that we find a microcosm of the 
strengths and weaknesses of Digital Harlem by demonstrating what a site can accom- 
plish with or without sound data and proper contextualization. One entry informs 
readers of the many different social functions that parades served in Harlem, espe- 
cially those held by fraternal lodges and Marcus Garvey’s Universal Negro Improve- 
ment Association.® In this example, the mapping interface serves an explanatory 
function by displaying the parade routes. 

Arguably the most memorable and enjoyable essay discusses the prevalence of 
beauty parlors. Stephen Robertson explains that by combining a list from a 1923 di- 
rectory of black-owned businesses with newspaper accounts and advertisements, the 
site’s editors were able to identify an astonishing 199 parlors operating in the 1920s. 
The accompanying visualization presents a sea of red icons designating parlors that 
operated as storefronts and in homes, inviting users to consider the ways in which 
these establishments grounded social life in Harlem. 

Additional blog posts, while equally informative about sociocultural conditions in 
Harlem, also expose Digital Harlem’s limitations, by reminding users how difficult it 
can be to draw authoritative historical conclusions within the site alone. For example, 
the essay “Basketball in 1920s Harlem” provides an engaging account of the athletic 
clubs that predated our professional leagues. We learn, for example, that evening 
basketball games were typically played in large ballrooms and also featured orches- 
tral music and dance contests. But the Digital Harlem map visual that accompanies 
the essay reveals that the site has documented only a small handful of games over its 
fifteen-year span, which prevents the same kind of visual comparisons that one could 
conduct with the church or beauty parlor visualizations. Someone searching for all 
basketball games recorded in Digital Harlem could easily draw the wrong conclusion 
that the sport was not popular in 1920s Harlem. Furthermore, the striking photo- 
graphs, including a portrait of the African American New York Renaissance Big 5 
(1925), remind us that Digital Harlem’s geospatial data lack digitized photographic or 
full-text source material that would enhance the site’s value by inviting further con- 
textualization by the user.’ 

Digital Harlem seems to offer great promise for learning about historic Harlem 
using the power of geospatial visualization to promote comparative analysis that 
would otherwise prove difficult through tables of statistics and textual description 
alone. The assumption is that by pairing the accuracy of a GPS platform—complete 
with a map from a historic atlas of Harlem—with the raw data extracted from thou- 
sands of archival records, one can begin to conduct spatial analyses that illustrate 
never-before-considered patterns and relationships. The tally at the top of the site 
listing the current number of recorded persons (1,025), events (4,772), addresses 
(4,003), and documentary sources (4,031) adds to the aura of comprehensiveness and 
scale. 

Digital Harlem invites users to unearth spatial patterns—not necessarily 
conclusions—that may lead to independent inquiry beyond the site. As Robertson ex- 

8 Stephen Robertson, “Parades in 1920s Harlem,” Digital Harlem Blog, February 1, 2011, https://digi 
talharlemblog.wordpress.com/2011/02/01/parades-in-1920s-harlem/. 


° Stephen Robertson, “Basketball in 1920s Harlem,” Digital Harlem Blog, June 3, 2011, https://digital 
harlemblog.wordpress.com/2011/06/03/basketball-in-1920s-harlem/. 
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plains, if we consider “proximity” among commercial establishments, residential gy 
stitutions, and social gatherings, we can transform our understanding of “Harlem 

from an abstract concept into a living, breathing, physical area.'? But, as with all digi- 
tal spatial histories, location data must be inextricably linked with temporal data, 
thus encouraging users to consider change over time and place. A closer examination 
of the underlying data, including their coverage and structure, indicates a more prob- 
lematic assertion of representativeness that calls into question the site’s overall histo- 
ric contextualization. 


URBAN HISTORY CHALLENGES HISTORIANS to select the primary actors, organizations, 
and events that contributed to social and political developments within a community 
or urban center. Gilbert Osofsky, for example, demonstrated a near-encyclopedic 
knowledge of every African American social and political institution, many of which 
had their headquarters in Harlem during the 1920s, from the local YMCA and 
YWCA to the United Order of True Reformers.'! Cheryl Lynn Greenberg, mean- 
while, deftly relied upon statistical data to explain how certain sociological factors 
contributed to the politicized acts of violence that punctuated the 1930s.’ Based 
upon these seminal works and others that followed, Harlem historiography typically 
presents a well-worn narrative of the community’s continual rise and fall. For schol- 
ars familiar with these works, we may reasonably wonder whether Digital Harlem can 
reaffirm or refute previous findings. An obvious starting point would be to search for 
familiar names, places, and events that dominate earlier works. Is it possible to en- 
counter Horton’s Ice Cream Parlor, which Osofsky describes as “a well-known meet- 
ing place owned by the ‘Grand Old Man’ of white Harlem, . . . later transformed into 
a shoestore”?!? Or might we be able to explore whether, as Greenberg argues, pov- 
erty is “the most significant explanatory factor” contributing to the high arrest rate of 
blacks relative to whites?!4 

Robertson acknowledges that Digital Harlem pushes the boundaries of conducting 
digital spatial history by drawing upon qualitative records—historical records that 
may not readily lend themselves to geographic emplotment, such as newspaper ac- 
counts and police records—rather than quantitative data, typically extracted from 
graphs, charts, and other sociological investigations. This painstaking approach, 
requiring significant labor to extract the events and persons associated with an identi- 
fiable location and input them into a database, presents a novel method for spatial- 
izing social activity at a more precise level.!5 

'° Robertson, “Putting Harlem on the Map.” 

"' Osofsky, Harlem, chap. 8. 


'? Greenberg, “Or Does It Explode?” 

: Osofsky, Harlem, 120-121. A search for the keyword “Horton” in Digital Harlem fails to produce 
the ice cream parlor. 

‘* Greenberg, “Or Does It Explode?,” 37-38. 

® Tn “Putting Harlem on the Map,” Robertson explains how his method of digital spatial history can 
have a powerful effect of bringing the streets of Harlem alive with activity: “Digitized and overlaid on 
Google Maps, real estate maps become scalable, making it possible to zoom out from individual build- 


ings to the neighborhood view favored in historical maps of Harlem and to an even larger scale that situ- 
ates Upper Manhattan in the larger city.” 
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The method by which Digital Harlem has selected and inputted geographic data 
unfortunately does not permit complex historiographical inquiries. Actors and orga- 
nizations that one might expect to find with regular frequency either are missing alto- 
gether or appear so infrequently that users may draw misleading conclusions. The 
activist Marcus Garvey does not have a person record, and appears only in the con- 
text of parades organized by the Universal Negro Improvement Association. '° 
Hubert Harrison, who figures prominently in an article on 1920s Harlem by Shannon 
King as a “street orator and black radical socialist [who] advised blacks to take arms 
and protect themselves” after a 1917 race riot, appears only fleetingly in three 
“Soapbox Speeches” clustered in 1926.17 As users, we quickly discover that we are at 
the mercy of the historical records selected by the site’s creators. 

It is important to remind ourselves that, as with so many digital history projects, 
the final product is never “complete.” New datasets can always be added, old data cor- 
rected or enhanced, and consequently new areas of inquiry explored. Just as we would 
not expect to read a comprehensive account of daily life in Harlem in a monograph, 
we should not expect the same from a data-mapping project. Both forms of scholarship 
use the available tools of analysis and presentation to communicate an approximation. 

The editors of Digital Harlem are the first to admit that it is a work in progress. 
In spite of the site’s claim to cover the period from 1915 to 1930, in truth the major- 
ity of data, as indicated by the editors in the “Sources” section—including the Dis- 
trict Attorney’s Closed Case Files, held at the Municipal Archives in New York City, 
and the two primary black newspapers of Harlem, the New York Age and the New 
York Amsterdam News—have been sampled from three years: 1920, 1925, and 1930.18 

Judging by the limited number of months and years tallied for certain primary 
source collections, we may reasonably question the extent to which the data are rep- 
resentative of Harlem daily life for the given fifteen-year period. The distinction be- 
tween representativeness and comprehensiveness is important to bear in mind, because 
digital projects, including Digital Harlem, have a tendency to blur the boundaries be- 
tween the two. One of the primary search fields, for example, invites users to input 
any date or date range that falls within the 1915-1930 window. However, based on 
the limited data entered, we can assume that results will skew toward certain years, 
which is confirmed by additional queries of the database. 

16 White et al., Digital Harlem. A search for “Garvey” in Surnames of Participant(s) returned no re- 
sults. A search for “Marcus Garvey” in Keywords returned four matches. 

17 Search results for “Hubert Harrison” in Keywords. Two of the soapbox speeches occurred a week 
apart and incited motion picture operators to go on strike, while the third speech, dated 1926, was on the 
topic of evolution and drew, according to the site’s entry, “one of the largest crowds seen on 7th 
Avenue.” This tantalizing piece of information is difficult to verify without the newspaper clipping in 
hand, and even harder to contextualize with respect to whether the speeches incited social or political ac- 
tion. Robertson briefly references this speech in a blog post titled “Harlem’s Soapbox Speakers,” provid- 
ing only the newspaper and the year in which it appeared (New York News, 1926), and instead points toa 
citation from Irma Watkins-Owens’s Blood Relations: Caribbean Immigrants and the Harlem Community, 
1900-1930 (Bloomington, Ind., 1996). Stephen Robertson, “Harlem’s Soapbox Speakers,” Digital Harlem 
Blog, May 14, 2010, https://digitalharlemblog.wordpress.com/2010/05/14/harlems-soapbox-speakers/. For 
further discussion of Harrison, see Shannon King, ““Ready to Shoot and Do Shoot’: Black Working-Class 
Self-Defense and Community Politics in Harlem, New York, during the 1920s,” Journal of Urban History 


37, no. 5 (2011): 757-774, here 765-766, quote from 765. 
18 Digital Harlem, “Sources.” 
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For many sociological studies, sampling a dataset evenly over time may prove suf- 
ficient in capturing trends or developments. In the case of a heterogeneous dataset, 
however, sampling every fifth year invites concerns about data integrity that the site 
does not seem prepared to address. For example, since newspaper accounts figure so 
prominently in capturing activity not addressed in legal records, we may want to in- 
vestigate the consistency of their coverage. Did one of the newspapers undergo sig- 
nificant editorial changes? Did the paper begin to lean politically in one direction, 
thereby causing reportage of certain types of news to shift? 

In searching for various points of interest such as churches, fraternal lodges, or 
businesses, we must also take into consideration the temporal data linked with them. 
We must not forget that every place identified by the site’s team appeared in a dated 
document or series of documents. There does not seem to be evidence that the au- 
thors have carefully traced the history of every place inputted in Digital Harlem, 
thereby opening the possibility of creating historically inaccurate portraits of places. 
Churches, businesses, and speakeasies open, close, and move at various points in his- 
tory, and it is easy for a search conducted across the entire timeframe to display pla- 
ces that may or may not have existed synchronically, which of course is especially 
important considering that the site straddles the sudden economic devastation cre- 
ated during the Great Depression.° 

Additional issues concerning contextual integrity can be raised with the 3,391 Dis- 
trict Attorney Closed Case Files from the years 1916/1917, 1920, 1925, 1926, 1928, and 
1930 sampled for Digital Harlem (to date, only 1920, 1925, and 1930 have been en- 
tered, according to the site). The authors arrived at the total sample by determining all 
of those cases “in which blacks played a role that we could identify.” They conceded, 
“The form used by the DA’s office did not identify the race of defendants or complain- 
ants, so we had to look for references to race in the file.”2° To identify blacks, the 
authors needed to turn to other documents within a case file beyond the initial Magis- 
trate’s Court form, which included witness statements, transcripts of trials and grand 
jury hearings, prosecutors’ notes and memos, and other items of evidence. 

The additional probing of case files to extract racial identity calls into question 
how the authors define racial identity. The variance in documentary types within the 
case files, from eyewitness statements to transcripts of hearings, ought to cast doubt 
on the reliability of classifying an individual’s race or ethnicity. A sampling of data- 
base records for the DA files entered into Digital Harlem provides little indication 
where the authors located information on race. A typical entry includes the case file 
number and a brief description of the charge or account, which seems to have been 
summarized or edited by the editor inputting the data. For example, the Digital Har- 
lem database summarizes DA Case File #D118549, “Mary Robinson against Mamie 
Dryer,” in a single sentence: “After returning home for the day, William Sanders—a 
roomer in the deponent’s apartment—found the defendant [Dryer] in said premises 
and a quantity of personal affects [sic] [one suit of clothes, raincoat, one quart of 
City Savings Ban, located on W. 125th St indicates thatthe Denk exated ow antes woe oe 

; ‘ 5 rom January 1922 to January 


1930, though it provides no documentary sources for this statement. Another entry mentions that Dun- 


bar National Bank happened to be open on September 17, 1928, but we otherwise have no information 
on its history. 


20 Digital Harlem, “Sources.” 
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Figure 2: Report entry, “Mary Robinson against Mamie Dryer.” From the Black Metropolis Database. 





wine, a razor, a locket, and a ring] missing.”2! Nowhere in this statement, or else- 
where in the data inputted in the database record, do we learn about the race of any 
of the three actors in this event—Mary Robinson, William Sanders, or Mamie 
Dryer—which suggests that certain key identifying information was not recorded by 
the project team. Also missing from the database are separate records for each of 
the three individuals. In short, the ambitious goal to create a database filled with re- 
lationships between people, places, and events remains unrealized even for those files 
that were inputted.?? (See Figure 2.) 

Digital Harlem’s method of data entry is not just problematic for its lack of consis- 
tency. As the examples above may have hinted, the site tilts overwhelmingly toward 
documenting criminal activity. Of the seventy-two listed activities in the “Type of 
Event” field, forty are explicitly related to criminal or police activities or grim corpo- 
real matters such as “Fall,” “Funeral,” and “Natural Death.” The list presents a dis- 
proportionate level of specificity for criminal acts. For example, there are three 
options for “Assault”—“Assault,” “Assault (Domestic),” and “Assault (on Police)”— 
and a similar three options for “Murder.” There are entries for “Rape,” “Sodomy,” 
and “Statutory Rape,” as well as entries for “Prostitution,” “Abortion,” and “Suicide.” 
Digital Harlem even has a separate search field, “Charge/Conviction,” which relists 
many of the same event types in even further specificity.* 

The remaining thirty-two events are non-criminal activities, but here the options 
appear much more arbitrary. Seven of those possible events point to sporting 


21 | am grateful to the Digital Harlem team for providing me provisional access to the site’s underly- 
ing relational database, which I will refer to as the “Black Metropolis Database.” http://heuristscholar. 
org/digital_harlem/database/, search for District Attorney Case File #D118549. 

22 Inconsistency in data sampling occurred not just in how relevant information was summarized, but 
also in how categorical information was indexed. The list of occupations, for example, could have bene- 
fited from a more hierarchical classification that grouped like occupations and location types together. 
Separate fields for “Restaurant” and “Restaurant (Chop Suey)” in the Location Type field or “Candy 
and Cigar Store Owner” and “Candy Store” (which is not an occupation) in the Occupations field indi- 
cate a lack of structure in the data entry process. 

23 According to Robertson in “Putting Harlem on the Map,” the predominance of criminal activities 
in the Events field is a product of the types of records used to extract geographic information, and not a 
reflection of the authors’ bias toward certain events and activities: “Crimes constitute a minority of the 
events in the database but are prominent in that list because the variety of different offenses in the law 
effectively disaggregates crime more than the categories we have used for other events.” In my experi- 
ence with the site, criminal activities consistently seemed to reveal more search results than non-criminal 
activities. 
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activities such as “Basketball Game” (two entries for men and women), “Tennis 
Match,” “Bowling,” and “Baseball Game.” That leaves very little room for a similar 
level of specificity for diverse activity types that a social or cultural historian arguably 
might find most useful. Entries such as “Performance” and “Meeting” are so OY 
that they demand further refinement.4 A search query for “Musical Performance, 
one of the possible event fields, produces zero results, compared with 535 matches 
for “Numbers Arrest,” a popular form of gambling in 1920s Harlem, and 533 
matches for “Prostitution.””° 

It becomes increasingly clear after continued use of the site that the concept of 
“daily life” that drives all aspects of its creation is too broad to yield any meaningful 
historical understanding. For the authors, daily life encompasses everything from a 
gambling arrest, to a parachute jump, to a social meeting of a fraternal lodge. An 
overall lack of consistency in data entry and data sampling permeates the site and 
weakens its potential relational properties. The site gives preferential treatment to le- 
gal and police records, with newspapers and other non-juridical collections coming in 
a distant third.”© Quantifying the records, however, does not do justice to Digital Har- 
lem’s distorted historical contextualization. By combining data from these disparate 
sources into a single searchable database, the authors have decontextualized the data. 
The act of searching for a person or event across the site merges data from multiple 
historical source types without sufficient means for interrogating the sources them- 
selves. To the site’s credit, most clickable icons reference the source from which they 
were pulled, but there is no easy means by which the user can conduct a search ac- 
cording to source type. One cannot easily, for example, compare instances of burglar- 
ies, or riot outbreaks, reported in the police records with burglaries mentioned in 
black newspapers. 

Subverting the provenance of the source data produces a portrait of Harlem’s ev- 
eryday life that fails to historicize racial perceptions and therefore reifies, rather than 
questions, the discriminatory power dynamic between the predominantly white au- 
thority class (police, lawyers, judges) and the oppressed black citizens. We should re- 
call that events identified in police reports appear in the context of moments of 
alleged criminal activity and are always reported from the (white) authority’s vantage 
point. What gets lost on a site such as Digital Harlem is the highly complex web of 
interdependent social influences, which range from policing strategies, to the crea- 
tion and enforcement of laws, to deliberate acts of civil disobedience that may have 
prompted the police encounter and the creation of a record in the first place. An 
overreliance on legal records deprives the user of the ability to discern with any de- 
gree of reliability the routine from the extraordinary. Furthermore, of the 1,013 per- 
sons identified in the database, 922 are male and only 91 are female. Add to this the 


24 According to Robertson, ibid., “recurrent events [such] as plays, movies, church services, and 
street speakers are not included as event types but, instead, can be located by searching for their venues 
by location type.” This represents a missed opportunity to document what many users may consider the 
more iconic moments of 1920s Harlem, and thereby invite comparison with activities that are either 
more prosaic or unusual. 

* A comprehensive list of all possible data fields can be found in the “Lookup Manager” located in 
the Black Metropolis Database. “Lookups,” http://heuristscholar.org/digital_ harlem/database/, 

6 As one point of comparison, the Black Metropolis Database lists 1,310 District Attorney Case 
Files, compared with only 509 newspaper “reports.” Ibid. 
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fact that the site intentionally filters criminal activity involving African Americans as 
either victims or perpetrators, which prevents users from drawing certain compara- 
tive analyses, such as arrest rates between whites and blacks, with the same kind of 
statistical precision that Greenberg provides. Instead of a portrait of everyday life in 
1920s Harlem, what we are given is a portrait that reinforces a racialized perception 
of black, predominantly male, criminality.” 


THE LURE OF UNDERSTANDING the historic Harlem experience continues to inspire ear- 
nest humanistic and sociological exploration. In an article for the Journal of Urban 
History, Shannon King examines the interrelationship among Harlem’s residents, 
journalists, clergy, and police force in the context of periodic outbursts of mob vio- 
lence. King’s work—arguably an analog equivalent to Digital Harlem on a much nar- 
rower scale—reveals the limits to how well a single textual article can explore such a 
volatile, multidimensional issue, because in the end, he can articulate only a small an- 
ecdotal slice of “the everyday violence that blacks encountered.”28 The reader is left 
to fill in the experiential gap created by the constraints of the journal format. We 
trust that the scholar, immersed in the sources, has faithfully stitched together an ac- 
curate or representative portrait, one that can pair the biased reportage of a black 
newspaper such as the New York Amsterdam News against police records of the same 
series of riotous outbursts. But a journal article can examine an issue in only so 
much depth. In this digital era, we cannot help but wonder if we can employ a 
method to assess with some degree of representative accuracy the frequency with 
which “stories of police brutality punctuated the front pages of black newspapers.” 
Nearly a century later, we continue to yearn, as King does in his article, to under- 
stand how “deep-rooted distrust of as well as attacks by the police on blacks often 
engendered black reprisals.”?° 
In spite of its fundamental drawbacks, Digital Harlem has the potential to raise 
and explore the sociological questions addressed by King, Greenberg, Osofsky, and 
others, but first it must realign its raison d’étre. In spite of its ambitious claims, the 
‘site is not equipped to reflect “everyday life, 1915-1930,” but rather everyday crime. 
Were the authors to embrace this distinction, they would wrest the site away from its 


27 The explanatory’ text in Digital Harlem’s “Sources” section would seem to affirm this conclusion: 
“According to A Decade of Probation: A Study and Report, a book written by the Chief Probation Officer, 
Irving Halpern, in 1939, almost 7000 blacks were investigated from 1927 to 1936, all aged over sixteen 
years, and all but 5% men. The percentage of blacks among those investigated climbed steadily from 
23% in 1927 to 38% in 1936. Just how many blacks were placed on probation is unclear: twenty-two per- 
cent of all those investigated were placed under supervision, but the available records do not break down 
that statistic by race.” 

28 Based on his thesis statement, it is difficult not to draw parallels with King’s argument and the ob- 
jective of Digital Harlem: “By spotlighting small-scale and daily cases of violence in black Manhattan and 
the concomitant debate over police brutality and self-defense, I center the everyday violence that blacks 
encountered. The abiding threat of violence that [Claude] McKay and other blacks felt was rooted in 
their everyday encounters with white violence. While these occurrences did not always eventuate in a 
race riot, large-scale cases of violence in the urban North were often the culmination of previous skir- 
mishes between blacks and belligerent whites and unlawful police officers.” King, “Ready to Shoot and 
Do Shoot,” 758. It came to my attention just prior to publication that King released a monograph of his 
work, Whose Harlem Is This, Anyway? Community Politics and Grassroots Activism during the New Negro 
Era (New York, 2015). I did not have time to incorporate findings from his book into this review. 

*9 King, “‘Ready to Shoot and Do Shoot,” 766, 767. 
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distorting mosaic of unrelated experiences and move it toward answering unresolved 
historiographical debates about the connections between law enforcement, the me- 
dia, and urban social and economic organizations. It would also likely motivate them 
to maintain a more representative sampling of ethnic identities than what is currently 
found on the site and highlighted in their book Playing the Numbers: Gambling in 
Harlem between the Wars. Unfortunately, the authors fell victim in Digital Harlem to 
decontextualizing and whitewashing the same populace that they tried carefully to 
define in their book.°° 

Trying to be equal parts sociological and historical case study, Digital Harlem 
winds up doing neither effectively. The inconsistent method of data sampling inhibits 
users from drawing an accurate representation of the surging ethnically diverse black 
population in 1920s Harlem.*! The scattershot methodology of sampling and com- 
mingling data from multiple sources obstructs the historian’s most essential tool: crit- 
ical analysis. Without the ability to question the source creator, to interrogate the 
“eye” of the white policeman, or the black newspaper editor, or the WPA bureau- 
crat, we are left with a jumble of observations without any contextual foundation. 

Even without refocusing Digital Harlem solely on documenting Harlem crime, the 
site’s authors could ameliorate deficiencies in a few correctable ways. First, the 
“Sources” section could include a detailed bibliographic essay that describes the 
scope and accessibility of the archival collections used to populate the database, fur- 
ther elucidating the selection criteria. Second, the authors could limit the chronologi- 
cal scope to a more manageable timeframe, such as a single year. This would have 
the effect of concentrating the everyday activities, places, and persons, which might 
yield results that begin to resemble a representative social and cultural portrait. 
While digitizing and providing access to the source material—including newspaper 
clips or arrest records, along with additional visual material such as photographs— 
might raise the production costs of the site considerably (not to mention potentially 
encroach upon copyright permissions), it would go a long way toward promoting 
data transparency and critical engagement, two elements that are key to promoting 
sound digital scholarship and pedagogy. 

Digital Harlem should serve as a cautionary positive beacon for historians in con- 
sidering the visual and analytic capacity of conducting spatial history. It should re- 
mind us about the challenges of preserving historical context when we combine 
spatial and temporal data. Places do not exist merely on street corners and avenues; 
they exist in time and within the perceptions of different historical agents. Ideally, 
Digital Harlem would capture the rapid economic and social growth and decline of a 


°° The profusion of data collected in the course of creating Digital Harlem related to one activity in 
particular, a form of gambling called numbers, led Shane White, Stephen Garton, Robertson, and Gra- 
ham White to publish Playing the Numbers: Gambling in Harlem between the Wars (Cambridge, Mass., 
2010). Digital Harlem, in spite of including fields encouraging searches by birthplace or race, never allows 
users to appreciate “the influx of Southerners and West Indians [who] made most of Harlem black” (14). 
If we take their book as a measure for how race and ethnicity should be represented in Harlem scholar- 
ship, Digital Harlem fails to capture the range of “skin color from white through brown to black; [Har- 
lemites] were often men and women whose first tongue was Spanish, and who hailed from Puerto Rico 
Cuba, and elsewhere in the Caribbean, as well as migrants from the British West Indies and from all 
across the U.S. South” (29-30). 


*! For a discussion of the demographic rise of blacks in Harlem, see. for e | i 
Does It Explode?,” chap. 1. ni 3 | Hie hat wake 
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community engendered by powerful demographic forces over a concentrated decade 
and a half. Its combination of temporal and spatial search fields invites users to dis- 
cover not only patterns of proximity, but also frequency over time. In order to accom- 
plish this ambitious goal, it must draw additional critical attention to the 
heterogeneous properties of its diverse source material. 
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DiGcitAL HARLEM IS THE PRODUCT of a moment quite different from now. When the 
project began, Google Maps and content management systems such as WordPress 
and Omeka did not yet exist, digital cameras were expensive, and cloud storage was 
still not widely accessible. Conceived in 2003, the site developed over seven years 
through a process reshaped by choices that my collaborators and I made in response 
to changing technology, the experience of data entry, the limits of grant funding, and 
the situation of our technical collaborators. I have recounted this history to a wide 
range of audiences over the last eight years, but very little of that account appears on 
the Digital Harlem site itself; nor are some of the assumptions and limitations of the 
project elaborated there (although since 2012 the site has prominently featured links 
to my open-access article “Putting Harlem on the Map”).! Understanding the proj- 
ect’s history helps explain some of the weaknesses that Joshua Sternfeld has identi- 
fied, and I welcome his suggestions for how we could tackle those issues on the site, 
and the opportunity to also address his concerns here. 

At the same time, Sternfeld only fitfully engages with the spatial orientation of 
Digital Harlem, resulting in critiques that misapprehend what the site does and offers. 
After sharing drafts of this exchange, Sternfeld included some consideration of Digi- 
tal Harlem as a spatial visualization lacking in the original version of his review, but 
his emphasis remains on collecting digitized sources, not on visualizing them, and on 
events at the expense of place. In terms of William Thomas’s useful typology of digi- 
tal scholarship, Sternfeld evaluates the site as if it were an “interactive scholarly 
work”: relatively tightly defined in subject, with relatively homogeneous data, and sit- 
uated around a historiographically significant or critical concern. However, Digital 
Harlem belongs to a different category in Thomas’s typography, the digital project or 
A Discovery Grant from the Australian Research Council (DP0343148) supported the development of 
Digital Harlem. The site is the result of contributions by a team of faculty, research assistants, and techni- 
cal staff: Shane White, Stephen Garton, Graham White, Delwyn Elizabeth, Nick Irving, Michael Thomp- 


son, Anna Lebovic, Connor Hannan, Ian Johnson, Damien Evans, Andrew Wilson, Stephen White, and 
Artem Osmakov. Thanks to Lincoln Mullen for his help in framing this response. 


"Stephen Robertson, “Putting Harlem on the Map,” in Jack Dougherty and Kristen Nawrotzki, 
eds., Writing History in the Digital Age (Ann Arbor, Mich. 2013), 186-197, http://quod.lib.umich.edu/d/dh/ 
12230987.0001.001/1:8/--writing-history-in-the-digital-age?g—dculture;rgn=div1;view—fulltext:xc=1#8.2. 
For a list of these presentations, see Robertson, “The Project,” Digital Harlem Blog, https://digitalharlem 
blog.wordpress.com/about/the-project/. 
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“thematic research collection”: it combines heterogeneous sources with an open- 
ended investigatory structure designed to support “sprawling investigations into a 
major problem,” using embedded interpretive affordances—in this case mapping— 
“to open up new modes of inquiry and/or discovery.”? Digital Harlem is a map-based 
visualization of both events and places in Harlem that we identified in a variety of 
sources: the case files of the Manhattan district attorney; the two major newspapers 
published in Harlem, the New York Age and the New York Amsterdam News; proba- 
tion files; prison records; undercover investigations; social surveys; material collected 
by the Federal Writers Project for the 1939 New York City Guide; and census sched- 
ules. The project was an early effort to develop a digital history that visualized sour- 
ces rather than simply collecting them online, a direction that more scholars have 
taken as web mapping, text analysis, and network visualization software has become 
more readily available and accessible. 


DiciTAL HARLEM 18 A SOMEWHAT mismatched and unfinished structure, not simply in 
the sense that there is more data that we could add, but because of decisions about 
its scope and direction that we made in the project’s early years. The site was de- 
signed as a research tool for me and my collaborators, Shane White, Stephen 
Garton, and Graham White. Digital Harlem’s form reflects our desire to ask particu- 
lar questions of our sources, and changes made in response to what we found. For 
example, we broke down some categories of events to capture patterns revealed by 
close reading of the sources. Assault, for example, became stabbing, shooting, assault 
(when no weapon was involved), domestic assault, and assault on police, with an op- 
tion to search by the legal charge of assault as a way to aggregate all those categories. 
In the case of individuals, after taking several months to enter only a few hundred re- 
cords, and finding only a steadily multiplying number of isolated individuals rather 
than multiple sources on specific individuals, we abandoned the process of entering 
data on all those associated with events or places.* Information that ensures that 
users are aware of that decision, and of what it means when they search for individ- 
uals, is a long-overdue addition to the site that we hope to make soon. 

When we decided to share Digital Harlem, one advantage of its origins as a 
research tool was its interactivity: users could search and map whatever data they 


2 William G. Thomas III, “What Is Digital Scholarship? A Typology,” William G. Thomas ITI, Febru- 
ary 28, 2015, http://railroads.unl.edu/blog/?p=1159. 

3 For an account of the development of the field of digital history, see my “The Differences between 
Digital Humanities and Digital History,” in Matt Gold and Lauren Klein, eds., Debates in the Digital 
Humanities, 2016 (forthcoming April 2016). 

4 Our difficulties entering individuals in the database also resulted from the database being designed 
to fit the first sources that we worked with, the Manhattan District Attorney’s Closed Case Files, a struc- 
ture that proved ill-suited to other sources, particularly the newspapers that became more important 
sources as the project evolved. Probation Department records and the files of women paroled from Bed- 
ford Hills Prison turned out to be the richest source on individual lives. I entered five examples from the 
Probation Department records, the five men featured in the Digital Harlem Blog, whose lives we also ana- 
lyzed in Stephen Robertson, Shane White, Stephen Garton, and Graham White, “This Harlem Life: 
Black Families and Everyday Life in the 1920s and 1930s,”Journal of Social History 44, no. 1 (2010): 97- 
122. I also entered one example from the Bedford Hills case files, a woman who is also the subject of a 
blog post. See Stephen Robertson, “Annie Dillard: Domestic Service and Single Motherhood in Har- 
lem,” Digital Harlem Blog, March 31, 2011, https://digitalharlemblog.wordpress.com/2011/03/31/domestic- 
servant-harlem-1920s/. 
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wanted. But the site lacked any framework that could help users without our famil- 
iarity with the sources and historiography to shape questions or make sense of the 
maps that they created. Digital Harlem was not designed as a public history project or 
a teaching resource. We tried later to make the site more intelligible to a wider audi- 
ence, adding a series of pages with information on the project, the map, and the 
sources. I also developed the Digital Harlem Blog, which offers an overview of Har- 
lem in the 1920s; posts exploring and contextualizing maps of places (hospitals, 
speakers’ corners), events (traffic accidents, the parachute jumps and flights of 
Hubert Julian), and the lives of four men and a woman; and summaries of our schol- 
arly publications, with related maps. Unfortunately, such after-the-fact efforts can go 
only so far. How to effectively reach a specific audience other than our own research 
team is a project in its own right that would require a wholesale redesign of the site. 

As a research tool, Digital Harlem was one part of a larger project. As our study 
focused on a place, and our sources typically included addresses, we wanted to see 
what mapping our research would reveal about the neighborhood. Visualizing our 
sources in that way supplemented traditional close reading. We originally intended 
to use ARC GIS software, the computational mapping tool that became available in 
the 1980s. However, it is designed for precise quantitative data that could be parsed 
in highly structured tabular databases, and cartographic maps that emphasize gener- 
alization. It fit uneasily with the textual and qualitative sources we used, which, like 
most historical sources, are characterized by ambiguity, uncertainty, and uniqueness. 
After Google Maps launched, and our database designer, Damien Evans, used its 
API as a hack to give me a preliminary visualization of our data, I quickly opted 
to abandon ARC GIS in favor of web mapping. Google Maps, and the many web- 
mapping platforms that have followed it, such as MapQuest, CartoDB, Palladio, and 
Neatline, do not have the same quantitative and statistical capacities as GIS software, 
but they do allow exploratory work to discover and frame research questions, which 
better fits most historical sources. As Fred Gibbs and Trevor Owens argue, “the 
mere act of working with data does not obligate the historian to rely on abstract data 
analysis. Historical data might require little more than simple frequency counts, sim- 
ple correlations, or reformatting to make it useful to the historian looking for anoma- 
lies, trends, or unusual but meaningful coincidences.”> With Digital Harlem, we 
sought to visualize our data so that we could look for spatial patterns and relation- 
ships and then explore them through a close reading of our sources. 

Sternfeld opens his review with a walkthrough of Digital Harlem’s interface that 
effectively captures how the site works, but does not really engage with the spatial vi- 
sualizations that it produces. He is drawn to maps limited to one category of record 
and one layer, maps that can be relatively easily interpreted. But it is maps that com- 
bine sources and display complexity that are the true strength of sites such as Digital 
Harlem, creating context, facilitating comparisons, and revealing relationships. Those 
maps are less easily interpreted, but can provoke questions that reveal more about 
the neighborhood. As a simple example, I use a map of nightlife that juxtaposes 
layers showing Harlem’s nightclubs, the speakeasies that became ubiquitous during 

° Fred Gibbs and Trevor Owens, “The Hermeneutics of Data and Historical Writing,” in Dougher 


and Nawrotzki, eds., Writing History in the Digital Age, 159-170, htips/quod lib unlich ediatinl 2as00er 
0001.001/1:7/--writing-history-in-the-digital-age?g—dculture;rgn=div1 ;view=fulltext;xc=1#7.3. 
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Prohibition, and the buffet flats that black residents set up as an alternative to those 
venues. Combining these sources shows that nightlife venues had different geogra- 
phies. Nightclubs clustered around 135th Street and on and east of 7th Avenue, loca- 
tions that stretched from the subway station at the core of black settlement toward 
the areas of white population. Speakeasies could be found far more widely through- 
out Harlem, mostly on the avenues, in storefronts. Buffet flats likewise operated at 
more widely scattered locations than nightclubs, but more were located on residential 
cross streets, not commercial avenues, with many above 140th Street, more distant 
from whites. Whereas the mostly white-owned nightclubs and speakeasies catered to 
white or racially mixed crowds, blacks operated buffet flats for black patrons, without 
publicizing their locations. Mapping nightlife thus helps identify an unrecognized 
black response to Prohibition’s impact on Harlem: the creation of places apart from 
the whites who appeared in increasing numbers in the neighborhood’s nightlife.® 

Sternfeld’s relative inattention to place, and the lack of any explicit statement 
about how to interpret search results on the Digital Harlem site, also leads him to mis- 
read the maps he chooses as examples. He views the map of basketball games, for ex- 
ample, as if it could show him how many games took place in Harlem. However, there 
are limits to how accurately a map that uses points, as Digital Harlem does, can capture 
the incidence of any category it visualizes. Multiple search results at a single location 
do not appear as a cluster, but rather as a single point, representing the last result 
found. Clicking on the point produces the complete database record for that location, 
revealing how many instances of the type of location, event, or individual are associ- 
ated with that place. But that information cannot be discerned by looking at the map. 
What you can see is a pattern, something to be investigated, not just viewed. Maps of 
places, and of events that can occur in a wide range of locations, are most likely to of- 
fer some indication of incidence. By contrast, maps of events that can occur in only a 
fixed or limited number of locations, such as theater performances and church services, 
are unlikely to capture the incidence of those events. Sternfeld discusses basketball 
games as if they could happen in a wide variety of places; in fact, like other sporting 
events, they took place at a small number of venues. As the map already includes al- 
most all the locations in which basketball was played, adding more games to the data- 
base would have produced very few additional points on the map.’ 

If additional data would not change the map of basketball games, copyright and 
licensing restrictions prevent us from including the “digitized photographic or full- 
text source material” related to those games that Sternfeld sees as a necessary 


© This map, and a brief discussion of it, appears in Robertson, “Putting Harlem on the Map,” and in 
Stephen Robertson, “Harlem Undercover—the Maps,” Digital Harlem Blog, April 17, 2009, https://digital 
harlemblog.wordpress.com/2009/04/17/harlem-undercover-the-maps/. A fuller interpretation of the map 
can be found in my “Harlem Undercover: Vice Investigators, Race and Prostitution, 1910-1930,” Journal 
of Urban History 35, no. 4 (2009): 486-504. 

7 Stephen Robertson, “Basketball in 1920s Harlem,” Digital Harlem Blog, June 3, 2011, https://digital 
harlemblog.wordpress.com/2011/06/03/basketball-in-1920s-harlem/. Basketball venues do not appear as a 
category of place because they are not dedicated stadiums, but buildings with other functions: dance 
halls, church gymnasiums, and the Armory. By contrast, since baseball games took place on designated 
fields, those venues do appear as a location type. See Stephen Robertson, “Harlem and Baseball in the 
1920s,” Digital Harlem Blog, July 27, 2011, https://digitalharlemblog.wordpress.com/2011/07/27/baseball- 
1920s-harlem/. For further discussion of the nature of the maps in Digital Harlem, see Robertson, 
“Putting Harlem on the Map.” 
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component of the site. It is important to note that in addition to copyright preventing 
the reproduction of digitized text and images, licensing agreements prevent the inclu- 
sion of full transcriptions of digitized images.* More to the point, Digital Harlem does 
not aim to be a digital archive, but rather a spatial visualization of a combination of 
historical sources. In terms of revealing the source of its visualizations, the site more 
than meets the current standards for historical scholarship. It provides access to far 
more of the data on which it relies than a print map, article, or monograph. In place 
of a citation to a dataset, or a footnote with a handful of examples, there is a specific 
source for every point on a map, and every example we gathered is in the database 
and can be mapped. Digital Harlem’s maps are a starting point, a trigger for addi- 
tional research in sources that can be accessed only in other places. That combina- 
tion is what I model in the Digital Harlem Blog. 

Part of the value of the maps produced by Digital Harlem lies in how they extend 
the treatment of place and space in the existing historiography, an issue that Stern- 
feld does not address. He employs the ability of the site to address topics discussed 
in the studies by Gilbert Osofsky and Cheryl Lynn Greenberg as a measure of its 
value, but gives little weight to the perspectives and issues opened up by Digital Har- 
lem that are missing from that literature. The reductiveness of Sternfeld’s approach 
is particularly clear in regard to the treatment of Harlem as a place. The maps in the 
studies by Osofsky and Greenberg are focused on showing the boundaries of the 
area dominated by black residents and the location of a handful of landmarks, at a 
scale that located Harlem in Upper Manhattan, the area above Central Park.? With a 
street map as the background, the area around the boundaries and landmarks 
appeared only as undifferentiated space. Digital Harlem, by contrast, offers a multi- 
scalar view, the ability to zoom from the micro level out to the neighborhood and be- 
yond to the wider city. The Bromley map overlay does not simply avoid the “jarring 
anachronism,” as Sternfeld puts it, of working with a current map. It literally fills in 
the blank spaces on the street maps that appear in the scholarly literature, showing 
the places that lined the streets and how they interacted. Exploring Harlem at that 
scale, you are immediately confronted with how imprecisely even most urban history 
treats location: events and buildings are typically not given an address or are given 
only a partial or incorrect address; and little attention is paid to how a location is re- 
lated to other places, to what is proximate or distant. Where Osofsky and Greenberg 
offer out-of-context glimpses of places or broad, aggregate numbers, Digital Harlem 
offers a rich micro-level picture of the multiple places and spaces that made up Har- 
lem that recasts the context within which the familiar events of the 1920s occurred.!° 


* See, for example, Proquest, “Terms and Conditions,” http://www.proquest.com/about/terms-and- 
conditions.html. 


* It should be noted that Greenberg’s book is primarily a study of the 1930s, a later period than Dig- 
ital Harlem, and one for which there is a significantly larger range of sources available, collected as part 
of the response to the 1935 Harlem riot. Although it too includes only street- or block-based maps, Irma 
Watkins-Owens’s Blood Relations: Caribbean Immigrants and the Harlem Community, 1900-1930 (Bloom- 
ington, Ind., 1996), chap. 3 and Appendix, does feature greater attention to place, highlighted by an analy- 
sis of the changing residents of one block on 131st Street. 

'© Sternfeld himself falls into this approach, plucking from Osofsky a passing reference from 1920 to 
Horton’s Ice Cream Parlor as an example of a place to search for in Digital Harlem. Although neither 
Osofsky nor Sternfeld mentions it, that store was located on 125th Street, the major retail strip in Har- 
lem, which at that time was beyond the southern boundary of the black neighborhood, and catered 
largely to whites. Not surprisingly given that location, the reference is from a story in the New York 
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WHEN STERNFELD TURNS FROM the maps to the database behind them, he slips into 
marginalizing the spatial emphasis of Digital Harlem. His focus is on data related to 
events and individuals, which allows him to argue that the site is not concerned with 
everyday life, but rather with crime. However, there are almost as many records re- 
lated to places as to events, and those locations are where residents of Harlem spent 
their time. Places reveal the shape of everyday life at least as clearly as events. While 
many of the places in Digital Harlem were made visible through the window that legal 
records open on the neighborhood, only 2 of the more than 150 location types are 
defined by criminal activity: brothels and call flats.!! The vast majority of the location 
types instead point to a diversity of activity that ranges far beyond crime, and beyond 
what is taken into account in the historiography that Sternfeld invokes. Subway and 
elevated train stations, streetcar and bus stops took residents outside the neighbor- 
hood to work. Public, Catholic, and private schools, playgrounds, nurseries, and 
home nurseries housed the children left behind. A wide variety of businesses, the- 
aters, movie theaters, dance halls, street speakers’ corners, ice cream parlors, restau- 
rants, fraternal lodges, churches, clubrooms, and the YMCA and YWCA catered to 
workers and other residents in the evenings. Basketball games, baseball diamonds, 
cricket grounds, beaches, and summer camps outside Harlem drew residents on Sat- 
urday evenings and their Sundays off work, and in the summers. The events that 
Sternfeld considers in isolation do not in fact stand apart from these places, but are 
threaded through them to produce the broad picture of everyday life offered by 
Digital Harlem. Every database record of an event that the site displays includes in- 
formation about the location, together with all the location types, events, and individ- 
uals associated with that location. 

Even if we look at events in isolation, as Sternfeld did, relying on the fact that 
two-thirds of the records are crimes to argue that crime is the site’s focus oversimpli- 
fies the nature of the sources in Digital Harlem. The largest single category of events 
is numbers arrests, for the crime of either placing or collecting bets on what would 
be the day’s number. The scale of those arrests drew our notice, and focused our at- 
tention on the enormous coverage of the numbers game in the black press. Notwith- 
standing the marginal scholarly attention it has received, this form of illegal gambling 
was a central part of the cultural and economic life of the neighborhood, a black- 
owned and black-run business that turned over millions of dollars a year. As a map 
of numbers arrests shows, bets were placed on almost every street corner, as well as 
with “runners” who went door to door. Residents from across the social spectrum 
drew on their urban surroundings and their dreams for numbers to play. In placing 
bets, they saw themselves as making investments akin to the money that whites sank 
into the stock market, and pursuing one of the few strategies open to them in a world 
of limited economic opportunities. The most successful of the “bankers” who ran the 


Times, not one of Harlem’s black newspapers. Although Osofsky drops the reference into a paragraph 
about the changes brought by blacks moving to Harlem, the story attributes the changes and expansion 
in retail businesses in this overwhelmingly white district not to the black population to its north but to 
Prohibition, and to the end of World War I. “Trade Takes Old Harlem Landmark,” New York Times, 
July 4, 1920, 80. 

11 A list of location types can be found in Stephen Robertson, “Search . . . for Places,” Digital Harlem 
Blog, https://digitalharlemblog.wordpress.com/digital-harlem-the-site/searchfor-places/. 
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game accumulated and spent their wealth like modern entrepreneurs, and dispensed 
some of it as loans to a community largely spurned by banking institutions. Numbers 
was so central to life in Harlem that we wrote a book about it, Playing the Numbers, a 
cultural history, not a history of crime.!* The second-largest category of event is pros- 
titution arrests, derived from court records in the papers of the Committee of Four- 
teen, the city’s premier anti-prostitution organization. Discriminatory policing, 
stereotypes of black women as sexually licentious, and laws that pushed sex workers 
from brothels into the streets fueled those arrests. Only a few sections of Harlem 
were without prostitutes, and prostitutes and non-prostitutes alike lived with surveil- 
lance and policing that shaped the nature of residential space and privacy, as I have 
discussed in articles in the Journal of the History of Sexuality and the Journal of Urban 
History."3 The third-largest category of event is social club meetings. If you take out 
numbers gambling and prostitution, criminal and non-criminal events in Digital Har- 
lem are roughly equal in quantity. Looking beyond a simple count, then, criminal 
events in Digital Harlem are more interwoven with everyday life, and less dominant, 
than Sternfeld allows. 

Pointing to our traditional scholarship to correct Sternfeld’s misapprehension of 
the place of crime in Digital Harlem highlights the fact that he looked only at the site 
itself. In doing so, he miscategorizes the project as a form of digital scholarship. In 
response to an exchange with me, he drew on “Putting Harlem on the Map,” an 
open-access book chapter to which there are a number of links on Digital Harlem, 
but not on any of our other publications, on the basis that they were not part of the 
site.'4 That approach is appropriate for an interactive scholarly work that incorpo- 
rates a textual component that offers interpretation. However, as Thomas points out 
in his typography of digital scholarship, in the case of a digital project that is an 
open-ended research tool geared to discovery, such as Digital Harlem, interpretive 
scholarship derived from the project appears in the form of traditional peer-reviewed 
publications.'> An evaluation of this category of digital scholarship without consider- 
ation of such publications can only produce distorted assessments like Sternfeld’s 
portrayal of Digital Harlem as concerned with crime, not everyday life. 

If Digital Harlem is not so narrowly about crime as Sternfeld would have it, neither 
is the data it visualizes quite as unsystematic as he claims. The data is certainly messy: it 


” For numbers gambling, see Stephen Robertson, “Learn More about Numbers,” Digital Harlem 
Blog, https://digitalharlemblog.wordpress.com/playing-the-numbers-the-book/learn-more-about-numbers/; 
Robertson, “Numbers on Harlem’s Streets,” Digital Harlem Blog, December 1, 2011, https://digitalharlem 
blog-wordpress.com/2011/12/01/numbers-on-harlems-streets/; and Shane White, Stephen Garton, Stephen 
Robertson, a Graham White, Playing the Numbers: Gambling in Harlem between the Wars (Cambridge, 
Mass., 2010). 

13 Stephen Robertson, “Prostitution Arrests,” Digital Harlem Blog, October 5, 2009, https://digitalhar 
lemblog.wordpress.com/2009/10/05/prostitution-arrests/; Robertson, “Harlem Undercover—the Maps”; 
Robertson, “Harlem Undercover”; and Stephen Robertson, Shane White, Stephen Garton, and Graham 
White, “Disorderly Houses: Residences, Privacy, and the Surveillance of Sexuality in 1920s Harlem,” 
Journal of the History of Sexuality 21, no. 3 (2012): 443-466. 

‘* For a list of all the publications derived from this project, see Robertson, “The Project.” 

'S Thomas, “What Is Digital Scholarship?” For examples of other digital projects involving visualiza- 
tions with related publications, see Visualizing Emancipation, http://dsl.richmond.edu/emancipation/; Ed- 
ward L. Ayers and Scott Nesbit, “Seeing Emancipation: Scale and Freedom in the American South,” 
Journal of the Civil War Era 1, no. 1 (2011): 3-24; Mapping the Republic of Letters, http://republicofletters. 
stanford.edu; and Caroline Winterer, “Where Is America in the Republic of Letters?,” Modern Intellec- 
tual History 9, no. 3 (2012): 597-623. 
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was extracted and entered manually, by me and five research assistants—Delwyn Eliza- 
beth, Nick Irving, Michael Thompson, Anna Lebovic, and Connor Hannan. As I have 
already noted, the database includes only a small fraction of the individuals associated 
with places and events.'® To make the task of data entry manageable, we also had to 
use data from only a selection of months and years spanning the period we studied. 
Contrary to Sternfeld’s claim that this sample is “inconsistent” or “scattershot,” it in- 
cludes every fifth year, and for the newspapers, every third month in those years.!7 

Even taking into account the inconsistencies and limits of the data we entered, 
the sources we worked with are more representative than those used in other studies. 
Whereas the middle class and the political and cultural elite dominate the records 
used in studies such as those by Osofsky and Greenberg, the Manhattan DA’s files 
are populated by ordinary New Yorkers. That is not to say that we regarded those 
charged with crimes as typical residents—some certainly appear to be professional 
criminals or antisocial individuals—but rather that the records also included victims 
and witnesses, such as the roomer and landlady in the burglary case used as an exam- 
ple by Sternfeld. Such individuals are much more representative of the population in 
Harlem than those that Sternfeld seeks to find in Digital Harlem, such as Marcus 
Garvey (whose organization, the Universal Negro Improvement Association, does 
appear frequently in the database, in parades, and associated with a range of 
places—businesses it operated, locations where it met, and premises in which it had 
its headquarters). We also took a comprehensive approach to the legal records, in- 
cluding every offense, and drawing information from the files not just on those in- 
volved and the crime, but on the location where it took place, along with details of 
everyday life, such as the list of stolen property. 

We chose to include Harlem’s two major black newspapers in the database in ad- 
dition to the legal records because it quickly became clear that they contained far 
more information about life in the neighborhood than was evident from how they 
had been used by other scholars. We took a comprehensive approach to the newspa- 
pers, entering everything associated with a location, extracting information not just 
from the news stories on which scholars typically focus, but from every section, from 
the society columns and sports reports, to news from churches and fraternal organi- 
zations, to display and classified advertisements. In doing so, we included a range of 
material that historians typically treat as ephemera, or pass over as too sparse or 
fragmentary to support an analysis.!® Collected at scale, this material brought into fo- 


- 16 The one group of events for which information about individuals is entered is numbers arrests, so 
examining those records provides an illustration of the fully realized data model. 

17 Tn the case of the legal records, we initially gathered a sample of every fifth year, files from 1920, 
1925, and 1930, and from 1916/1917, as the records from 1915 and much of 1916 proved too damaged to 
use. We added two years from the second half of the 1920s, 1926 and 1928, as many more relevant cases 
appeared in the DA’s files in those years. Of that sample, we entered all the cases from 1916/1917, 1920, 
1925, and 1930 to provide a selection that spanned the period of our study. In the case of the two news- 
papers, we read all the issues from the period of our study, and entered data from every third month in 
each of our sample years. That sample was chosen to span a year, and encompass different seasons, and 
highlighted how life in summer differed from the rest of the year. 

18 For a recent example of the insights that can be gained from taking this expansive approach to 
newspapers, see Cameron Blevins, “Space, Nation, and the Triumph of Region: A View of the World 
from Houston,” Journal of American History 101, no. 1 (2014): 122-147; and Blevins, “Mining and Map- 
ping the Production of Space: A View of the World from Houston,” Spatial History Project, http://spatial 
history.stanford.edu/viewoftheworld. 
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cus a range of different aspects of life in Harlem that had been overlooked. One eXx- 
ample I found particularly striking is traffic accidents. Generally reported in only a 
few lines that offer minimal details, in isolation they appeared of little significance. 
Gathered in the database, they revealed a recurrent problem that highlights the pres- 
ence of children and white drivers on Harlem’s streets, and periodically provoked in- 
terracial violence.!° 

To argue as Sternfeld does that Digital Harlem decontextualizes its data because 
it does not offer the ability to filter searches by the type of source misrepresents the 
design and content of the site. The database on which the site is built can be queried 
in that way. However, the user interface that we built for Digital Harlem was designed 
to make it easy to create spatial visualizations that combined heterogeneous sources. 
Producing maps of only certain sources was not how we sought to use the site, so the 
interface does not facilitate that action. It is certainly a feature that we could add. 
However, to argue that without such a filter Digital Harlem is “subverting the prove- 
nance of the source data” is clearly an overstatement, given that information on the 
source of every point that appears on a map can be found by clicking on that point. 
Moreover, Sternfeld’s claim fails to account for the significant ways in which Digital 
Harlem contextualizes its sources by combining different kinds of material and inte- 
grating them on the basis of their location. This contextualization feeds the broad 
picture of everyday life offered by the site. It is the sources that shape that picture; 
we did not select material based on a concept of daily life, but simply entered every- 
thing that we found. The result is a perspective that makes visible multiple facets of 
the relationships and activities that characterized Harlem. 

The context created by combining sources, and the historical understanding 
yielded by encompassing everything in our sources, are on display in our article 
“Harlem in Black and White: Mapping Race and Place in the 1920s.” That study 
also happens to speak directly to the topic that Sternfeld raises in his conclusion, the 
violent clashes between blacks and white police in Harlem. He invokes an article by 
Shannon King that traces newspaper coverage of a series of large-scale clashes be- 
tween the community and police officers in an effort to explore everyday racial vio- 
lence, as distinct from “race riots.” For Sternfeld, digital history could extend King’s 
analysis by “assess[ing] with some degree of representative accuracy the frequency 
with which ‘stories of police brutality punctuated the front pages of black newspa- 
pers.” Digital Harlem provides a far richer context, a picture that extends beyond 
that one kind of interracial encounter to the myriad other circumstances in which the 
races came together in daily life, and to a spectrum of responses to those encounters, 
from accommodation and negotiation to contestation and violent resistance. While 
white police have attracted the most scholarly attention, Digital Harlem brings into 
view the many other whites whom residents regularly encountered. Whites owned 
and operated the vast majority of Harlem’s businesses, staffed its schools and hospi- 
tal, drove its public transport and most of the vehicles traveling its streets, delivered 
goods, collected rent and insurance payments, and patronized sporting events and 
Tipe idiptalhationtion nordres Sm DIMO asin dete a nee ee 

: : - s-harlem/; and Stephen Rob- 


ertson, Shane White, and Stephen Garton, “Harlem in Black and White: Mapping Race and Place in the 
1920s,” Journal of Urban History 39, no. 5 (2013): 864-880, here 871. 
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other forms of commercialized leisure as well as nightclubs and speakeasies. Resi- 
dents shared those sporting venues and nightspots with white visitors without inci- 
dent. They also gave their custom to white storeowners who did business in Harlem, 
and used services supplied by or managed by whites, with regular complaints about 
their treatment, but only occasional confrontations and outbreaks of violence. 
Another kind of interracial violence did accompany business activity, as black thieves 
preyed on the whites delivering and collecting in Harlem’s residential streets. Clashes 
with police were more frequent occurrences, matched in frequency by violent re- 
sponses to traffic accidents in which white drivers struck black pedestrians. The 
greatest violence came in response to efforts by white gangsters to take over numbers 
gambling, a game played by the bulk of the black population and the neighborhood’s 
most lucrative enterprise.”° 


IN THE CONCLUSION OF HIS review, Sternfeld argues that we need to “wrest the site 
away from its distorting mosaic of unrelated experiences and move it toward answer- 
ing unresolved historiographical debates about the connections between law enforce- 
ment, the media, and urban social and economic organizations.””! The distortion 
that Sternfeld perceives comes from the gap between the site and the historiography 
he uses as a touchstone. It is precisely the effect that we designed Digital Harlem to 
produce. The site visualizes facets of the daily life of ordinary residents and relation- 
ships grounded in place that are missing from the existing picture of the neighbor- 
hood. As the example of “Harlem in Black and White” shows, what will bring 
Harlem into better focus is adjusting our view of the neighborhood to take account 
of the mosaic presented by Digital Harlem, not narrowing the site to focus on politics, 
community organizations, and the Harlem Renaissance.” 

While Sternfeld points to some of the strengths and weaknesses of Digital Har- 
lem, ultimately his assessment is skewed because he does not recognize the category 
of digital scholarship into which the site falls, and he does not evaluate the project in 
terms of what it is trying to accomplish. Digital Harlem is a research tool that repre- 
sents an early example of a shift in the practice of digital history from producing digi- 
tal archives of sources to the visualization of those sources. We shared this research 
tool as an example, of what could be done with digital technology. In those terms, the 
site succeeded by helping us discover facets of life in the neighborhood that we ana- 
lyzed in a book, three book chapters, and four articles. I continue to use Digital 


20 Robertson, White, and Garton, “Harlem in Black and White.” 

21 Sternfeld’s assertion that Digital Harlem’s view of daily life “is too broad to yield any meaningful 
historical understanding” is clearly contradicted by the peer-reviewed publications derived from the site 
and the sources on which it is based that we have published to date. See Robertson, “The Project.” 

22 Although there is a growing literature on the politics of 1920s Harlem, and to a lesser extent on 
sexuality and prostitution, and a continuing stream of scholarship on the Harlem Renaissance, there is 
still little published about other dimensions of life in the neighborhood. One exception is Clare Cor- 
bould’s “Streets, Sounds and Identity in Interwar Harlem,” Journal of Social History 40, no. 4 (2007): 
859-894. Chicago has been far better served than Harlem in this regard. To take just one example, 
Davarian L. Baldwin’s Chicago’s New Negroes: Modernity, the Great Migration and Black Urban Life 
(Chapel Hill, N.C., 2007) offers a rich picture of that city’s black neighborhood that explores the beauty 
industry, commercialized leisure, religion, and sports. 

23 See Robertson “The Project.” 
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Harlem to explore the daily, weekly, and seasonal rhythms of life in 1920s Harlem, 
and the impact of gender on life in the neighborhood. Shane White, Stephen Garton, 
and I are also adding new material to the database so the site can be used as the ba- 
sis for a spatial analysis of the 1935 Harlem riot.4 Our decision to share Digital Har- 
lem has led to the site regularly appearing on syllabi for classes on digital humanities, 
digital history, urban history, African American history, and the Harlem Renais- 
sance, and to invitations to speak about it to a range of audiences. Its value in class- 
rooms and as a topic of discussion is not as a model to be followed. Better 
technologies now exist for digital mapping projects, and the site is limited by deci- 
sions that we made early in its creation. What historians and other humanities schol- 
ars gain from being able to access Digital Harlem is an opportunity to think about 
digital mapping as a research method, not as a means of making or illustrating argu- 
ments, but as a way to combine and explore heterogeneous sources. 


24 Stephen Robertson, “What Was Life Like in 1920s Harlem?” (paper presented at the Sawyer 
Seminar “The Ghetto: Concept, Conditions, and Connections in Transnational Historical Perspective, 
from the 11th Century to the Present,” Carnegie Mellon University, April 24, 2015), https://digitalharlem 
blog.wordpress.com/2015/04/17/what-was-life-like-in-190s-harlem/; Robertson, “Putting Working Women 
on the Map: Gender and Everyday Life in 1920s Harlem” (paper presented at the “Women’s History in 
the Digital World” Conference, Bryn Mawr College, May 21, 2015), https://digitalharlemblog.wordpress. 
com/2015/05/12/putting-women-on-the-map/. For our project on the 1935 riot, see Robertson, “Year of 
the Riot: Harlem, 1935,” Dr Stephen Robertson, http://drstephenrobertson.com/year-of-the-riot-harlem- 
1935/. The material we have gathered from 1935 is not yet accessible on Digital Harlem. We hope to 
launch that version of the site sometime in 2016. 


Stephen Robertson is Professor of History and Director of the Roy Rosenzweig 
Center for History and New Media at George Mason University, a position he 
has held since 2013. He is author of Crimes against Children: Sexual Violence and 
Legal Culture in New York City, 1880-1960 (University of North Carolina Press, 
2005) and, with Shane White, Stephen Garton, and Graham White, of Playing the 
Numbers: Gambling in Harlem between the Wars (Harvard University Press, 2010) 
and Digital Harlem (digitalharlem.org). He is currently collaborating with White 
and Garton on a digital project, Year of the Riot: Harlem, 1935, and with Sean 
Takats on Tropy, software to allow researchers to organize and describe their dig- 
ital photographs. 
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OVER APPROXIMATELY THE LAST fifteen years, the Internet has transformed historians’ 
engagement with their students by immensely expanding both the quantity and the 
variety of primary sources that we can discuss with them in lectures and seminars, 
and upon which they can draw for their assignments. Even in institutions that are not 
able to afford subscriptions to vast databases of primary materials such as the Gale 
Group’s Early English Books Online (EEBO) and Eighteenth-Century Collections 
Online (ECCO), students interested in the issues of slavery, race, and colonialism 
throughout the Atlantic world have benefited from free access to resources such as 
the Virginia Foundation for the Humanities’ Slavery Images, the University of North 
Carolina’s Documenting the American South, and the University of Virginia’s The 
Geography of Slavery in Virginia. With access to these and many other websites, pro- 
duced by libraries, museums, historical societies, and dedicated individuals working 
both inside and beyond academia, students at any institution can, from their cam- 
puses, their homes, or even the bus, with a few clicks engage with runaway slave ad- 
vertisements, plantation maps, drawings and photographs of enslaved men and 
women, and firsthand accounts of slavery that extend far beyond such familiar narra- 
tives as those of Olaudah Equiano or Harriet Jacobs.! In comparison with the situa- 
tion that existed a couple of decades ago, at which time a student’s ability to work 
with primary sources was almost entirely a function of the quality and quantity of the 
library resources of his or her college or university, it is exhilarating to think that stu- 
dents around the world can, free of charge and, if they wish, wearing their pajamas, 
access materials located in libraries, archives, museums, and private collections 
across the globe. To see these items in the original would require tremendous re- 
sources of time and money, but students can view them as high-resolution images, 
and can copy, print, or digitally manipulate them as suits their purposes. 

But despite the admirable efforts of these and so many other websites in locating, 
digitizing, editing, annotating, and presenting not only textual but also visual and au- 
dio resources, and making them available without cost to anyone with access to the 

1 On my early attempts to integrate Internet resources into teaching, specifically problem-based 
learning, see Natalie Zacek, “Columbus and My Voyage of Discovery,” Times Higher Education Supple- 


ment, May 16, 2003, https://www.timeshighereducation.com/news/columbus-and-my-voyage-of-discovery/ 
176749. article. 


© The Author(s) 2016. Published by Oxford University Press on behalf of the American Historical 
Association. All rights reserved. For permissions, please e-mail journals.permissions@oup.com. 
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Internet, the fact remains that, at this moment, the majority of historically oriented 
websites continue to operate within what has been popularly termed the “Web 1.0” 
paradigm. They do an outstanding job of making texts and images, many of which 
are obscure and/or difficult to access in the original, available to the public, but they 
tend to present these items in a static fashion, essentially in an archival manner, at 
most edited or annotated for the reader’s or viewer’s convenience. While I greatly 
appreciate being able to download a copy of The Lying Hero, a late-eighteenth-cen- 
tury pro-slavery tract of which the sole surviving physical copy is housed at the 
National Library of Jamaica, onto my computer or even onto a tablet or a smart 
phone, and to save or print out the relevant sections rather than having to transcribe 
them by hand, what I can access is simply a set of scans of the pages of this book. My 
convenience is greatly augmented, but I nonetheless read the online version of the 
book in the same way that I would read the original if I had access to it, as the digi- 
tized version, available via ECCO, contains no links to any resource beyond the text 
itself. Similarly, a student or scholar can examine some or all of the more than four 
thousand runaway slave advertisements from eighteenth-century Virginia newspapers 
that have been included on the Geography of Slavery site in order to answer questions 
about the methods slaves used to abscond, their presumed reasons for doing so, and 
what their owners saw as most notable about them in terms of their appearance or 
mannerisms, which thus might allow them to be recognized and captured. But the 
site does not currently allow a viewer to map the locations from which slaves es- 
caped, or those to which they were believed to have fled; nor does it present an argu- 
ment about broader patterns in the experiences of fugitive slaves over the century, or 
at any point therein. 

My intention in the comments above is not to dismiss the immense amount of 
work and thought that has gone into the production of these websites, or to underes- 
timate the value that they offer to teachers, students, and scholars. Even the most 
technologically basic of these resources is the result of a great deal of intellectual and 
technical effort, and of a substantial investment of time, money, and equipment, all 
of which are perpetually limiting factors in the worlds of academia, public history, 
and archival management, let alone independent scholarship. Technology tends to 
advance more quickly than universities’ and libraries’ financial resources, and the 
creation of a site as dense and sophisticated as, for example, the University of Syd- 
ney’s Digital Harlem, 1915-1930 was possible only through the award of four years’ 
worth of funding from the Australian Research Council, which underwrote the labors 
of four faculty members and three technicians. And even with such extensive re- 
sources in terms of money and time, this site could not have been created prior to 
the 2005 release of Google’s Maps API (application programming interface), a tool 
that rendered Geographic Information Systems (GIS) technology sufficiently simple 
and user-friendly that historians with modest technical knowledge, not only social sci- 
entists who tend to be more familiar with complex computer applications, could 
transform raw geographic data, drawn from many types of documentary sources, into 
visually appealing and easily comprehensible interactive maps that users can generate 
and manipulate in order to answer the questions they find most interesting.” 


ee Presner, review of Digital Harlem, History Matters, May 2010, http://historymatters.gmu.edu/d/ 
8393/. 
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Digital Harlem presents itself as an archive of texts and images that can be used 
in order to create maps tailored to each user’s individual interests, which might for 
this site include topics such as racial segregation, religious observance, nightlife, or 
criminal activity, and it was created as an open-ended resource upon which users 
could draw to increase their knowledge of aspects of the lived experience of early- 
twentieth-century Harlem and its residents and visitors. By contrast, Slave Revolt in 
Jamaica, 1760-1761 describes itself as a “cartographic narrative” that examines in 
great textual and visual detail three interconnected slave revolts and the colonial and 
imperial military responses that they engendered. In the words of Vincent Brown, 
the website’s creator, this site “suggests an argument” about the relationship between 
the strategies employed by the rebels and their opponents and the landscape in 
which these events played out. In so doing, it not only integrates spatial, social, and 
military history, but it presents the idea that this insurrection was “a well-planned af- 
fair that posed a genuine strategic threat” to white dominance in Jamaica, rather 
than, as historians have often dismissed slave insurrections, merely “a series of op- 
portunistic riots” or a “threat blown out of proportion by panicked whites.”? 

Brown, who is currently a professor of history and of African and African Ameri- 
can studies at Harvard University, is uniquely equipped as a scholar to develop an in- 
teractive website that simultaneously capitalizes on and meditates about the 
relationship between primary sources, historiographical interpretation, GIS technol- 
ogy, and historical understanding. His 2008 monograph The Reaper’s Garden: Death 
and Power in the World of Atlantic Slavery, the winner of several major book prizes, is 
an intensely visual work; it not only includes and analyzes a large number of illustra- 
tions and maps, but it is highly cinematic in its presentation of topics such as the 
“ghoulish displays” of the corpses, or fragments thereof, of executed slaves, which 
rendered eighteenth-century rural Jamaica a “haunted landscape” for both its white 
and its black inhabitants.+ Brown is also, as his Harvard webpage notes, a “multi-me- 
dia historian.” Having studied theater as well as history as an undergraduate, he was 
the co-producer and research director of Herskovits in the Heart of Blackness (2009), 
a multi-award-winning documentary about the anthropologist Melville Herskovits, 
which posed questions regarding the production of knowledge and the process of his- 
torical interpretation. In 2013 he became the inaugural director of Harvard’s History 
Design Studio, a multimedia history workshop, whose first web project was Slave 
Revolt in Jamaica, which went public in September 2013. Brown has recently de- 
signed and taught a graduate course on “Multimedia History and Literature,” and 
has collaborated with the historian Richard S. Dunn to produce, through the Design 


3 These and subsequent quotes from the site come from the “Project” tab, Slave Revolt in Jamaica, 
1760-1761:.A Cartographic Narrative, http://revolt.axismaps.com/project.html. This latter perspective is 
encapsulated in Marion Brunson Lucas’s statement that many slaveholders “exhibited an almost para- 
noiac fear of slave rebellion,” as a result of which “rumors of insurrection periodically ran rampant.” Lu- 
cas, A History of Blacks in Kentucky: From Slavery to Segregation, 1760-1891, 2nd ed. (Lexington, Ky., 
2003), 59. For insightful analysis on the nature and meaning of slave revolts in colonial British America, 
see David Barry Gaspar, Bondmen and Rebels: A Study of Master-Slave Relations in Antigua, with Implica- 
tions for Colonial British America (Baltimore, 1985); and Jason T. Sharples, “Discovering Slave Conspira- 
cies: New Fears of Rebellion and Old Paradigms of Plotting in Seventeenth-Century Barbados,” 
American Historical Review 120, no. 3 (June 2015): 811-843. 

4 Vincent Brown, The Reaper’s Garden: Death and Power in the World of Atlantic Slavery (Cambridge, 
Mass., 2008), 129-137, quotation from 136. The phrase “haunted landscape” is from Harvard University 
Press’s webpage for the book, http://www. hup.harvard.edu/catalog.php?isbn=9780674057128. 
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Studio, a second interactive website, launched in October 2014, to accompany 
Dunn’s new monograph, A Tale of Two Plantations: Slave Life and Labor in Jamaica 


and Virginia.° 


To PROVIDE SOME CONTEXT for discussion of this website, the Jamaican slave insurrec- 
tion, which began in April 1760 and persisted, albeit sporadically, for eighteen 
months, is commonly referred to as “Tacky’s (or Tackey)’s Rebellion,” named for its 
leader, a man born in the Akan-speaking region of West Africa, which was known at 
the time of the uprising as the Gold Coast, and which in 1957 became the indepen- 
dent nation of Ghana.° Approximately one hundred slaves from St. Mary’s Parish, in 
the northeast region of Jamaica, abandoned the fields, took up the weapons they had 
stockpiled, and soon overpowered the British military forces stationed at Fort Hal- 
dane in Port Maria, the parish’s capital town. Having seized guns and ammunition 
from the fort, they gained reinforcements from among the slaves of the Ballard Val- 
ley, Esher, Whitehall, and Heywood Hall estates and moved inland, overrunning 
plantations and killing white settlers as they went. Henry Moore, Jamaica’s lieutenant 
governor, dispatched soldiers from several British Army regiments to put down the 
rebellion, aided by the Maroons, runaway slaves and their descendants who had 
signed a treaty with the colonial government that, in exchange for their continued 
freedom, they would help to capture runaways and suppress slave insurrections. In 
response, Tacky and his followers moved into the mountains, where some accounts 
assert that they joined forces with a group of runaway slaves from the nearby French 
colony of Guadeloupe. Meanwhile, further uprisings broke out in other parts of the 
island. It took local and imperial authorities a year and half to fully quell the rebel- 
lion, after which around four hundred of the participants were executed and a fur- 
ther six hundred were banished from Jamaica and sent as slaves to the British colony 
at the Bay of Honduras. It is estimated that the costs of putting down the rebellion, 
in combination with the damage to property and the loss of so many valuable human 
chattels, totaled more than £100,000.’ 

Although the rebels were, of course, ultimately unsuccessful in overthrowing 
white authority, and many paid with their lives for their attempt to do so—including 
Tacky himself, who was reportedly shot by a Maroon—the insurrection had long- 

° Richard S. Dunn, A Tale of Two Plantations: Slave Life and Labor in Jamaica and Virginia (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 2014); Two Plantations: Enslaved Families in Virginia and Jamaica, http://www.twoplanta 
tions.com/. See http://isites.harvard.edu/course/colgsas-72066 for the course. 

° The most valuable secondary sources on Tacky’s Rebellion are Michael Craton, Testing the Chains: 
Resistance to Slavery in the British West Indies (Ithaca, N.Y., 1982); and Trevor Burnard, Mastery, Tyranny, 
and Desire: Thomas Thistlewood and His Slaves in the Anglo-Jamaican World (Chapel Hill, N.C., 2004). 
See also Robert Hanserd, “The Gold Coast, Jamaica and New York: Akan Ideas of Freedom in the 
Afro-Atlantic during the Eighteenth Century” (Ph.D. diss., Northern Illinois University, 2011). For rea- 


sons not described on the site, Brown and his collaborators do not use the term “Tacky’s Rebellion,” but 
I have chosen to do so here for the sake of convenience and clarity. 

__ ‘See “Tacky’s Rebellion,” Understanding Slavery Initiative, http://www.understandingslavery.com/ 
index.php ?option=com_content&view=article&id=382&Itemid=244; and “Tacky’s Rebellion,” in Mar- 
tin A. Klein, Historical Dictionary of Slavery and Abolition, 2nd ed. (London, 2014), 363. According to the 


Historical UK Inflation Rates and Calculator website, http://inflation.steph 1 i 
1761 would be worth £17 million today. B Pt taal taal e 4 
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term effects on the history of slavery not only in Jamaica itself, but throughout the 
Caribbean and the wider Atlantic world. In Trevor Burnard’s words, it was “the most 
significant Caribbean slave revolt before the Haitian Revolution.”® The uprising, 
coming as it did after decades of seemingly peaceful relations between the enslaved 
and their owners, terrified Jamaican planters, causing them to criminalize obeah, the 
Afro-Creole practice of folk magic in which Tacky was said to have been an adept, 
and to discourage the further importation of “Coromantee” slaves from the Gold 
Coast, as not only Tacky but many of his adherents were believed to be of this sup- 
posedly warlike West African ethnic group. Moreover, it encouraged Jamaicans and 
their fellow slaveholders throughout the British colonies in the Caribbean, and to a 
lesser extent those in North America, to form an aggressive and well-financed lobby- 
ing group in Parliament, which for nearly half a century frustrated the efforts of abo- 
litionists to end, if not the practice of slavery itself, then at least Britain’s 
participation in the Atlantic slave trade.? Reports and rumors of the rebellion spread 
throughout the Anglo-American world, encouraging the development of a climate of 
nearly hysterical anxiety in which the slightest sign of resistance among the enslaved 
was swiftly and harshly repressed. The radical historians Peter Linebaugh and Mar- 
cus Rediker have interpreted Tacky’s Rebellion as the beginning of “the age of revo- 
lution in the Atlantic,” the first of a series of proletarian uprisings throughout the 
late-eighteenth- and early-nineteenth-century “Red Atlantic,” but some scholars 
have expressed doubt that this insurrection truly merits such a place of honor, al- 
though it remains an important element in contemporary Jamaicans’ sense of their 
national history.!° Robin Blackburn, for example, has argued that the uprising was 
marked by “a pronouncedly Akan character, something unappealing to those from 
other backgrounds,” and thus was too narrow in its base of support among the 
enslaved either to succeed or to represent the “rainbow coalitions of the oppressed” 
on whose commonality of interests The Many-Headed Hydra centers.'! 

Returning to the site itself, Slave Revolt in Jamaica offers its users a brief intro- 
duction to the rebellion, with particular attention devoted to its several distinct but 
connected phases: first, the initial uprising in St. Mary’s Parish, under Tacky’s leader- 
ship, followed by the violence that broke out in Westmoreland Parish, on Jamaica’s 
western coast, and finally “Simon’s March,” in which the remnant of the dispersed 
rebels traveled through foothills and swamps in order to raid nearby plantations for 
food and other supplies and then vanish back into the wilderness. It also addresses 
British attempts to suppress the revolt, with particular emphasis on the activities of 
the Royal Navy and of the Maroons. While this section of the site is informative, a 
reader could gain at least as detailed and insightful an account from Brown’s mono- 
graph, or from the previously cited works of Trevor Burnard and Michael Craton, 


8 Burnard, Mastery, Tyranny, and Desire, 170. 

9 Junius P. Rodriguez, “Tacky’s Rebellion,” in Rodriguez, ed., Encyclopedia of Slave Resistance and 
Rebellion, 2 vols. (Westport, Conn., 2006), 2: 497. 

10 Peter Linebaugh and Marcus Rediker, The Many-Headed Hydra: Sailors, Slaves, Commoners and 
the Hidden History of the Revolutionary Atlantic (Boston, 2000), 328. There is currently a campaign in 
Jamaica to grant Tacky Jamaica’s highest form of historical honor: being named an official “National 
Hero.” 

11 Robin Blackburn, “Review: The Many-Headed Hydra,” Boston Review, February 1, 2001, http:// 
www.bostonreview.net/books-ideas/robin-blackburn-review-many-headed-hydra. 
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among others. What is novel about the site, and enables it to be more than just one 
of many well-annotated resources for digital history, is its principal feature, its map, 
described on the site as “animated” and “multi-layered,” and which “narrates the 
spatial history” of the rebellion. 

The map itself has been generated through a combination of elements drawn 
from several maps of Jamaica, which were designed and printed in 1763 for Lieuten- 
ant Governor Henry Moore in order to depict the history of the revolt and its sup- 
pression. Brown and his co-researchers then mined the corpus of relevant primary 
sources, including military correspondence, colonists’ diaries and letters, newspapers, 
and the retrospective accounts produced later in the century by the Jamaican 
planter-historians Bryan Edwards and Edward Long, in order to plot on the base 
map the movements over the course of the uprising of the various groups of actors, 
including the rebels, the island militia, British military and naval forces, and the 
Maroons. This research was then used to create two highly detailed interactive maps, 
which the site refers to as the “Places Map” and the “Terrain Map.” The former de- 
picts 1760 Jamaica in terms of the names of its settlements and plantations, as well 
as physical features such as rivers, harbors, and mountains, while the latter does so 
through references to the island’s topography, placing particular emphasis on the 
mountainous nature of much of the Jamaican interior. By pressing the “play” button 
on either map, visitors to the site can view the progress of the revolt and the counter- 
insurgency on the part of its opponents as it occurred almost day by day between 
April 1760, when Tacky and his followers first took up their weapons, and October 
1761, by which time the uprising had been decisively put down. On both maps, a se- 
ries of color-coded dots, representing the locations of rebels, militia, and other 
troops, appear at the places at which they gathered, fought, advanced, or retreated, 
with their movements around the island depicted as trails across the computer 
screen, and their clashes as tiny icons of flames. Alongside the map are explanatory 
notes and excerpts from primary sources that describe the occurrences of each day 
on which some type of action took place. 

It is easy for scholars who have yet to engage with this website to imagine it as 
providing a visually appealing and easily comprehensible narrative of a complex se- 
ries of events, but simultaneously to wonder if this expensively produced resource 
has anything else of significance to offer them. But the site in fact has two major con- 
tributions to make. The almost entirely cartographic representation of Tacky’s 
Rebellion to some extent compensates for the fact that, as is so frequently true in the 
study of slavery, all of the textual materials, whether produced by government offi- 
cials, soldiers, or private citizens, are written by and from the perspective of whites; 
neither Tacky nor any of his followers left any records regarding their motivations or 
strategies. But plotting the rebels’ movements across Jamaica offers the possibility, as 
Brown states, “to discern some of their strategic aims and to observe the tactical dy- 
namics of slave insurrection and counter-revolt.” Seeing the long distance and diffi- 
cult terrain that separated Ballard Beckford’s Frontier Plantation, on which Tacky 
was enslaved and at which the rebellion began, from the island’s then-capital, Span- 
ish Town, at which the 74th Regiment of Foot of the British Army was stationed, en- 
courages the viewer to speculate about slaves’ knowledge of the island’s geography 
and of the military capacities of its colonial administration. Gaining a sense of 
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Westmoreland Parish as intensely mountainous and thinly settled by whites enables 
site visitors to better understand why the rebels were able to hold out for so long, 
even after Tacky’s death, and how they succeeded in picking off small bands of white 
opponents as they approached the “Rebels’ Barricade.” And one can imagine the 
confusion and fear felt by the dozen sailors of HMS Harwich who were selected from 
a crew of 125 to disembark at Bluefields Bay and march inland “to guard a Planta- 
tion that the Rebelious Negroes had been seen in,” especially as it becomes clear 
how close this estate was to the rebels’ encampment, and how many small skirmishes 
had taken place in the vicinity in the preceding weeks. !2 

The intensely detailed visual depiction of what the rebels did, day by day, where 
they did it, and how they responded to their enemies’ counter-tactics helps viewers to 
experience these events much as Jamaicans of the time did, learning the latest news 
on a daily or weekly basis, rather than encountering them as a process already long 
concluded. Reading entries from the diary of the plantation manager Thomas This- 
tlewood that report on the rebels’ latest activities while plotting these activities on 
the map makes it easier to understand Thistlewood’s shifting evaluations of the level 
and nature of the threat he faced to a much greater degree than one might be able 
to do simply from reading the diary on its own.!? Moreover, the site’s focus on the is- 
land’s challenging topography and the ways in which the rebels drew on it as a re- 
source through which to resist British military power advances the argument that 
Tacky’s Rebellion was not, as some contemporary commentators and modern histo- 
rians have claimed, either a series of disconnected, opportunistic moments of resis- 
tance or a minor threat exaggerated by the misplaced anxieties of local planters. 
Instead, it contends, the revolt was centered on strategic planning and communica- 
tion on the part of the enslaved, and Tacky and his followers hoped not only to 
frighten the master class or gain individual revenge against their owners, but to cre- 
ate “alternative enduring societies,” much as their Maroon predecessors had suc- 
ceeded in doing. That, in the end, the uprising failed to achieve this aim, and was 
suppressed at enormous personal cost to its participants, was due to the “effective 
counterinsurgency” of the combined efforts of the Jamaican militia, the British Army 
and Navy, and the Maroons, who showed themselves to be as determined and tacti- 
cally creative as the rebels, and who made similarly effective use of the distinctive 
spatiality of the island. 

These latter claims are ambitious, and while Brown’s impassioned assertion that 
Tacky and his adherents were invested in a complete transformation of Jamaican so- 
ciety is a laudable attempt to interrogate the nature and meaning of this uprising, it 
is really beyond the capability of even such a technologically and intellectually sophis- 
ticated resource as this one to make a definitive case for this idea, particularly as, as 
stated above, no sources, even white-generated ones such as court records, exist that 
even hint at the rebels’ long-term ambitions. A disappointing aspect of the website is 
that while it is set to include a blog, two years after the site’s debut it has not been ac- 
tivated, and there is as yet no function that allows users to post comments or ques- 
tions. Large and complex questions such as these might be fruitfully addressed in an 


12 http://revolt.axismaps.com/map/, June 27, 1760. oe , 
13 Lengthy excerpts from Thistlewood’s diaries are available in print in Douglas Hall, In Miserable 


Slavery: Thomas Thistlewood in Jamaica, 1750-86 (Kingston, Jamaica, 1999), 
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ongoing dialogue between the site’s creators and its visitors, allowing the former to 
present their argument in greater detail than is currently possible within the site’s 
structure, and letting the latter present their perspectives on such issues. Considering 
how many possibilities for interactivity already exist on the site, it is rather perplexing 
that this sort of space of exchange, which is an element of many less technologically 
advanced sites, is not a feature of Slave Revolt in Jamaica. 


A COUPLE OF YEARS AGO, persons unknown set up a Tumblr blog that consisted of a 
series of mock advertisements for jobs in the humanities, with the stated purpose of 
“putting the ‘AACK!’ in tenure track.” Among the posts was an ad for a job in 
Anglo-American literature, for which candidates were to have an “interest in the 
problematic of digital humanities. We prefer candidates who can tell us, What is digi- 
tal humanities?”!4 This post made me, and probably quite a number of other readers, 
laugh, with at least a tinge of bitterness, because for the past few years the phrase 
“digital humanities” has become seemingly ubiquitous in connection with the things 
that academics want—jobs, fellowships, research grants, prizes—but it has been and 
remains in many instances a term so vague as to be essentially useless.> Among my 
acquaintances in academia, the standard response to any mention of the phrase has 
been to dismiss it as something that academics, and especially senior administrators, 
have been told is important, and for which funding is often readily available, 
but which they struggle to describe, or even to recognize. But having spent some 
time with Slave Revolt in Jamaica, | am now more convinced that, yes, there is 
something—a fruitful marriage between longstanding modes of scholarly inquiry and 
new computer-based technologies—to which this term can and should apply, and 
that when done well—which, it needs to be emphasized, requires a major investment 
of time, money, and technical assistance—such projects can offer valuable insights 
not only to teachers and students, but to researchers, insights that they might not be 
able to gain through more traditional forms of text-centered study. Brown freely ad- 
mits that even the most detailed and technologically sophisticated map can never 
“convey the ambition, hope, desperation, shock, dread, alarm, cruelty, bloodlust, and 
sheer mayhem” of an event such as Tacky’s Rebellion, and that “gazing down from a 
great height makes it hard to see chaos and confusion, the most essential features of 
a protracted insurgency.” But Slave Revolt in Jamaica is more than a map, albeit a vi- 
sually and intellectually impressive one, and while it is easy to imagine that the site is 
an excellent resource for use in the classroom, what distinguishes this project from 
other sites of comparable technical sophistication is that it not only presents hard-to- 
access archival materials that allow users to ask the questions of their choice, but 
also offers its own argument regarding the complex nature of the revolt and its even- 
tual suppression, and of the ways in which both processes were shaped by the island’s 

14 MLA Jobs, http://mlajobs.tumblr.com/page/5. 

* As Adam Kirsch wrote in a controversial essay in the New Republic, “the question of what the digi- 
tal humanities is has yet to be given a satisfactory answer. Indeed, no one asks it more often than the dig- 
ital humanists themselves.” Kirsch, “Technology Is Taking Over English Departments: The False 


Promise of the Digital Humanities,” New Republic, May 2, 2014, http://www.newrepublic.com/article/ 
117428/limits-digital-humanities-adam-kirsch. 
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topography. In so doing, the site serves both as a public resource and as what is es- 
sentially a scholarly article presented in an Internet-based format. As such, it is es- 
sential reading not only for historians who are interested in the Caribbean, slavery, 
or military strategy, but for anyone who would like to learn more about how digital 
tools can contribute to the humanities, and about how she or he might engage with a 
form of inquiry that has much to offer in relation to the advancement of historical 
understanding. 


Natalie Zacek is Senior Lecturer in and Head of the Department of American 
Studies at the University of Manchester. She is the author of Settler Society in the 
English Leeward Islands, 1670-1776 (Cambridge University Press, 2010), which 
won the Royal Historical Society’s Gladstone Prize. She is currently working on a 
history of Thoroughbred horseracing in nineteenth-century America, with re- 
spect to relations between the North and the South and the United States and 
England. 
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Aprit 20, 2015, was A Goop bay for Slave Revolt in Jamaica—at least in terms of on- 
line traffic.! After a long period during which the website attracted about 50 to 75 vis- 
itors a day, Google Analytics suddenly recorded more than 33,000 visitors in less 
than twenty-four hours. The site’s reach extended to 139 countries and 5,600 cities 
around the world. Eager to find an explanation for this huge spike in attention, I 
took to Google for a bit of sleuthing. I discovered that a link had been posted to the 
entertainment, social networking, and news website Reddit by a registered commu- 
nity member calling himself cavedave. From there it had been linked by a fan site for 
Joe Rogan, the American comic best known as the host of the reality TV show Fear 
Factor and as a commentator for the Ultimate Fighting Championship. The link to 
Slave Revolt in Jamaica was adjacent to the boldfaced notice of a devastating elbow 
strike administered during a recent UFC bout. This seeming endorsement by a celeb- 
rity with a broad interest in violent competition had greatly boosted the number of 
visitors to the site, but the pool of new viewers was shallow; nearly 90 percent of 
those visitors did not click past the first page. 

This episode in the life of an educational website highlights the potential and limi- 
tations of history on the World Wide Web. As Natalie Zacek’s generous review of the 
site indicates, the convergence of representational media, facilitated by the nearly 
ubiquitous profusion of computers, presents challenges to and opportunities for cus- 
tomary ways of conducting research, presenting findings, storytelling, and reading. 
New media enable text, oration, graphics, objects, and embodied performance to sup- 
plement, or even to constitute entirely, new forms of scholarly and artistic production. 
Historical scholarship can now include open-ended and multiform engagements— 
interactive and continually updating databases, cartographic applications that enrich 
places with historical information, online dialogues with peers and the public,.in addi- 
tion to films and television programs, audio shows, and public performances.” 

The author wishes to thank George Reid Andrews, Yarimar Bonilla, Glenda Carpio, Claudio Saunt, 


Rachel St. John, Ajantha Subramanian, Mark L. Thompson, and Megan Wilson for comments and 
suggestions on earlier drafts of these comments. 


" Slave Revolt in Jamaica, 1760-1761: A Cartographic Narrative, http://revolt.axismaps.com. The code 
for the project can be found on github: https://github.com/axismaps/revolt. 

* Anne Burdick, Johanna Drucker, Peter Lunenfeld, Todd Presner, and Jeffrey Schnapp, Digital_ 
Humanities (Cambridge, Mass., 2012). See especially Ann Rigney, “When the Monograph Is No Longer 
the Medium: Historical Narrative in the Online Age,” History and Theory 49, no. 4 (December 2010): 
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Such novel works of history can find unexpected audiences, but there is no neces- 
sary correspondence between the interests of the creators and those of the users. 
While accessibility is a great egalitarian virtue, it is not always a satisfying end in it- 
self. Nor does the open-ended provisional quality of web-based projects always offer 
the most authoritative historical explanations. Yet the expanding role of the web in 
the gathering and interpreting of sources and the making and learning of arguments 
about the past compels pressing questions about the production, circulation, and re- 
ception of historical narrative beyond the print medium. Zacek asks the crucial ques- 
tion: What can we learn from these new media histories that we don’t already know, 
or couldn’t just as easily learn from print? What, in fact, did all those people who 
viewed the website on April 20, 2015, learn about slave insurrection? What can histo- 
rians expect anyone to learn from an analytical story in the form of an animated visu- 
alization? 


A GROWING THRONG OF NEW MEDIA WORK gathers under novel signs marked “digital 
history” or “digital humanities.” But if Zacek has derived a definition of “digital hu- 
manities” from Slave Revolt in Jamaica, then I must admit that she is a step ahead of 
me. I generally avoid the term for its vagueness, but also because its novelty draws at- 
tention away from the traditional practices of scholarly craft that give content to the 
media in use. Unless we want to acknowledge every paper written with a word pro- 
cessor as a digital history, we would do well to continue emphasizing the customary 
questions of evidence and interpretation. In other words, we shouldn’t treat the me- 
dium as the most important message. 

Digital media are tools that offer innovative methods of research and presenta- 
tion, but new media history must first and foremost perform the interpretive work of 
historians. Obviously, one need not be a digital historian or digital humanist to 
make significant use of digital applications. One needs only historical questions and a 
willingness to pursue them by any available means. Over the last few years, I have 
been working in Harvard University’s History Design Studio (historydesignstudio. 
com) to join a commitment to the professional practice of history with an experimen- 
tal approach to form and presentation. Our goal is to embed historians’ core values 
and methods in the innovative products of artisanship and craft. Extensive use of pri- 
mary sources, attention to processes of change over time, keen historiographical 
awareness, and an overarching respect for evidence form the basis of projects in mul- 


100-117; Daniel J. Cohen and Roy Rosenzweig, Digital History: A Guide to Gathering, Preserving, and Pre- 
senting the Past on the Web (Philadelphia, 2005); Toni Weller, ed., History in the Digital Age (New York, 
2012). History Design Studio (http://historydesignstudio.com) draws inspiration from projects such as the 
Digital Scholarship Lab at the University of Richmond (http://dsl.richmond.edu), the Roy Rosenzweig 
Center for History and New Media at George Mason University (http://chnm.gmu.edu), the Spatial His- 
tory Project at Stanford University (http://web.stanford.edu/group/spatialhistory/cgi-bin/site/index.php), 
the Spatial Information Design Lab at Columbia University (http://www.spatialinformationdesignlab. 
org), and eHistory at the University of Georgia’s Center for Virtual History (http://www.chistory.org). 

3 The suite of methods that constitute digital history is indeed coming to be seen as a field. Yet, as 
far as I know, when quantitative history was in vogue in the 1970s, history departments did not advertise 
positions for cliometricians. They hired historians of slavery or other historical subjects, just as cultural 
historians of the 1980s and 1990s were not hired as professors of close reading or fieldwork but as histo- 
rians of symbolic worlds and their transformations. 
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timedia storytelling and analysis. Thinking creatively about the design and presenta- 
tion of our research, we attempt to stretch the canvas of historical scholarship. 

Different media might facilitate their own appropriate insights, or illuminate 
things that are otherwise more difficult to see. This is the case with each of the 
media projects I have undertaken. Working on the television documentary Herskovits 
at the Heart of Blackness, 1 used the audiovisual medium to reflect on the way a form 
of presentation mediates historical knowledge.* Given the centrality of visual and au- 
ral materials—including film, photographs, and audio recordings—to Herskovits’s 
ethnographic findings, the audiovisual format seemed like an ideal way to explore 
and illustrate this dimension of his work. Another digital project similarly takes its 
cues from the nature of its sources and the historical questions they recommend. 
Two Plantations: Enslaved Families in Jamaica and Virginia, which diagrams a data- 
base of enslaved life histories compiled by historian Richard S. Dunn, explores the 
intergenerational toll of slavery.> The website also highlights the potential and the 
limitations of using the family tree as a graphic form for representing families who 
were owned as property, who were routinely violated and interfered with, whose lines 
of descent are broken and tenuous, and whose resulting structures of kinship could 
never be based solely on blood relations.°® 

Where Herskovits employed video to show connections in juxtaposition, and Two 
Plantations conjoins web technology with graphic pedigrees, Slave Revolt in Jamaica 
uses cartography to explore contested movements in space. The rationale is primarily 
historiographical. I have been conducting research for a book manuscript about in- 
surrections staged by “Coromantees” from the Gold Coast of West Africa in the late 
seventeenth through the second half of the eighteenth century, most significantly in 
Cartagena de Indias, Surinam, St. John, New York, Antigua, and Jamaica. The Ja- 
maican revolt of 1760-1761, commonly called “Tacky’s Revolt,” was among the larg- 
est and most consequential. To date there has been no comprehensive study of this 
event, and the basic interpretation of the rebellion follows that of the eighteenth-cen- 
tury planter-historian Edward Long, who attributed the uprising to the peculiarities 
of African experience and identity in the New World.” Consequently, historians still 

* Herskovits at the Heart of Blackness (Vital Pictures, 2009), California Newsreel, http://newsreel.org/ 
video/HERSKOVITS-HEART-BLACKNESS. 

° Two Plantations: Enslaved Families in Jamaica and Virginia (History Design Studio, 2014), http:// 
www.twoplantations.com/. See also Richard S. Dunn, A Tale of Two Plantations: Slave Life and Labor in 
Jamaica and Virginia (Cambridge, Mass., 2014). 

° Johanna Drucker, Graphesis: Visual Forms of Knowledge Production (Cambridge, Mass., 2014), 103. 

’ For eighteenth-century histories of the war and its aftermath, see Edward Long, The History of Ja- 
maica; or, General Survey of the Antient and Modern State of That Island, with Reflections on Its Situation, 
Settlements, Inhabitants, Climate, Product, Commerce, Laws, and Government, 3 vols. (London, 1774), 2: 
447-472; and Bryan Edwards, The History of the West-Indies, 3 vols. (London, 1793), 2: 75-79. Recent ac- 
counts include Maria Allessandra Bollettino, “Slavery, War, and Britain’s Atlantic Empire: Black Sol- 
diers, Sailors, and Rebels in the Seven Years’ War” (Ph.D. diss., University of Texas, Austin, 2009), 
chap. 5; Vincent Brown, The Reaper’s Garden: Death and Power in the World of Atlantic Slavery (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 2008), chap. 4; Verene A. Shepherd, J Want to Disturb My Neighbour: Lectures on Slavery, 
Emancipation and Postcolonial Jamaica (Kingston, 2007), chap. 6; Trevor Burnard, Mastery, Tyranny, and 
Desire: Thomas Thistlewood and His Slaves in the Anglo-Jamaican World (Chapel Hill, N.C., 2004), 170- 
174; Richard Hart, Slaves Who Abolished Slavery: Blacks in Rebellion (1985; repr., Kingston, 2002), chap. 
6; Michael Craton, Testing the Chains: Resistance to Slavery in the British West Indies (Ithaca, N.Y., 1982), 


chap. 11; C. Roy Reynolds, “Tacky and the Great Slave Rebellion of 1760,” Jamaica Journal 6, no. 2 
(June 1972): 5-8; Monica Schuler, “Ethnic Slave Rebellions in the Caribbean and the Guianas,” Journal 
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don’t have a clear idea of the aims and coordination of the rebels’ efforts, or how 
great a threat they represented to the British Empire in America. So I started the 
project with elementary historical questions, asking what happened, when, and 
where, hoping that the answers would tell me something about why the insurrection 
played out as it did, and with what implications. The Slave Revolt map began merely 
as my timeline of events—as a heuristic tool for my own research that took advantage 
of new media tools. 

The dramatic expansion of computing power has enabled historians to query, in- 
terpret, and display previously obscured patterns in historical data. Building on the 
kinds of visualizations pioneered by information designers from William Playfair and 
Charles Joseph Minard to Edward Tufte, historians can also now produce graphics 
that illustrate some of the evolving contours of historical life. Cartographic visualiza- 
tion, in particular, allows us to trace patterns of movement, interaction, and transfor- 
mation in space. When animated by time-based media or laid out within temporal 
diagrams, such graphics condense interpretation, setting images in motion to show 
the unfolding of historical processes. This kind of thematic cartography in motion 
can serve a rhetorical purpose, defining, clarifying, and advocating interpretations of 
the past that might otherwise go unarticulated.° 

Zacek acknowledges that the animated map, the Slave Revolt website’s central 
feature, makes two significant scholarly contributions. First, she agrees that its spatial 
analysis allows us to gain better purchase on limited sources. As Zacek appreciates, 
the textual records “are written by and from the perspective of whites.” However, by 
extracting locational information from these records and plotting the combatants’ 
movements in space, the map allows us to view the archival evidence both against the 
grain, to portray things the sources were never meant to illustrate, and along the 
grain, to show how they constrain and shape our knowledge.!° Second, Zacek wel- 
comes the way the map conveys a sense of how people experienced the revolt as an 
unfolding sequence of events. The left-hand column, which shows excerpts from the 
textual record, indicates the basis for many of the developments located by the map, 
even as it shows how colonists described them. 

Together, the diagram’s spatial and temporal dimensions make an analytical 
claim. The map suggests that tracing the adversaries’ locations over time makes it 
possible to discern some of the strategic aims and tactical dynamics of the slave in- 
surrection and the imperial counterinsurgency. The map shows three major phases 
of sustained fighting, in addition to other conspiracies, skirmishes, and deployments. 
Within these movements, one can see clear evidence of strategic coordination across 
an uneven landscape. In the densely forested northern parishes, the rebels followed 


of Social History 3, no. 4 (1970): 374-385. Craton’s account includes a map of conflict in St. Mary’s Par- 
ish, but no map for the much larger conflagration in Westmoreland Parish. 

8 William Playfair, The Commercial and Political Atlas and Statistical Breviary, ed. Howard Wainer 
and Ian Spence (Cambridge, 2005); Edward R. Tufte, The Visual Display of Quantitative Information, 2nd 
ed. (Cheshire, Conn., 2001); John Bender and Michael Marrinan, The Culture of the Diagram (Stanford, 
Calif., 2010); Johanna Drucker and Emily McVarish, Graphic Design History: A Critical Guide, 2nd ed. 
(New York, 2012). 

9 Richard White, “What Is Spatial History?,” Spatial History Lab Working Paper, February 1, 2010, 
https:/Aveb.stanford.edu/group/spatialhistory/cgi-bin/site/pub.php?id=29. 

10 Ann Laura Stoler, Along the Archival Grain: Epistemic Anxieties and Colonial Common Sense 
(Princeton, N.J., 2010). 
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major roads until they were forced to disperse and take defensive positions in deep 
ravines. In Westmoreland Parish, by contrast, the insurgents occupied a small range 
of mountains, both removed from the plains controlled by planters and detached 
from the great peaks and cockpits that hosted the Maroons, who were obliged by 
treaty to help suppress slave revolts. This suggests that the rebels strove to establish 
their own new Maroon village, what I called an alternative “enduring society.”!! In 
sum, I learned that the insurrection was the product of genuine strategic intelligence 
and presented a real threat to the maintenance of the colony, especially given that 
the British had nearly lost the island during the Maroon Wars of the 1730s.!? Perceiv- 
ing the viability of the rebels’ “rival geographies,” the empire responded accord- 
ingly.!3 Indeed, a detailed map printed in 1763 marked the location of the “Rebel’s 
Barricade,” conceding the place name as a testament to the insurgents’ ambition. 

The evidence presented by the map also helped me to view colonial Jamaica as a 
place in the making, a continuing accumulation of historical developments. “Places 
do not have locations but histories,” argues the anthropologist Timothy Ingold. 
“Bound together by the itineraries of their inhabitants, places exist not in space but 
as nodes in a matrix of movement.’ In this case, the movements of combatants 
sketched the political outlines of the place itself. As opposed to comprehending the 
island as a single undifferentiated colonial territory, I could see how slave revolt had 
shaped the landscape of planter control. I could also perceive how the geography of 
British power shaped the course of the revolt. Physical geography, territorial control, 
and social struggle unfolded in dynamic relation, finely illustrating recent scholarly 
perspectives on the history of imperial space. As Lauren Benton has observed, impe- 
rial spaces were “politically fragmented” and had “irregular, porous, and sometimes 
undefined borders.” Despite vast territorial claims, empires exercised control “mainly 
over narrow bands, or corridors, and over enclaves and irregular zones around 
them.” Slave Revolt in Jamaica exemplifies Benton’s argument by showing the “tan- 
gled and interrupted” spaces that reflect complicated lines of political contention.5 
Militarized pathways—alongside rivers, through dense forests, at particular eleva- 
tions in the mountains, and all around the shoreline—marked the enclaves of associ- 
ation and corridors of control that characterized eighteenth-century Jamaica. This 
political chart of the island shows how the rebels could plausibly expect to establish 
semi-autonomous communities in the mountains, even if they could not hope to 
overthrow slavery altogether. 


"| Slave Revolt in Jamaica, http://revolt.axismaps.com/project.html. 

* Mavis C. Campbell, The Maroons of Jamaica, 1655-1796: A History of Resistance, Collaboration, 
and Betrayal (Trenton, N.J., 1990). 

® Stephanie M. H. Camp, Closer to Freedom: Enslaved Women and Everyday Resistance in the Planta- 
tion South (Chapel Hill, N.C., 2004). 

“Timothy Ingold, The Perception of the Environment: Essays on Livelihood, Dwelling and Skill (New 
York, 2011), 219. 

'S Lauren Benton, A Search for Sovereignty: Law and Geography in European Empires, 1400-1900 
(Cambridge, 2009), 2, 3; Frederick Cooper, Colonialism in Question: Theory, Knowledge, History (Berke- 
ley, Calif., 2005), chap. 6. See also J. B. Harley, The New Nature of Maps: Essays in the History of Cartog- 
raphy, ed. Paul Laxton (Baltimore, 2002); Harley, Maps and the Columbian Encounter: An Interpretive 
Guide (Milwaukee, 1990); Denis Wood, Rethinking the Power of Maps (New York, 2010); Christian Ja- 
cob, The Sovereign Map: Theoretical Approaches in Cartography throughout History, trans. Tom Conley, 
ed. Edward H. Dahl (Chicago, 2006). 
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IF TRADITIONAL SCHOLARLY QUESTIONS drove the project’s inception, its execution pro- 
voked reflections on the promise of digital storytelling. Zacek notes that many of the 
most successful online history projects have been structured collections of archival 
materials organized into databases for fast search and retrieval by a computer. 
Among the very best of these is Voyages: The Trans-Atlantic Slave Trade Database, 
first launched in 1997 in CD-ROM format and subsequently updated and moved on- 
line. With records on nearly 35,000 slaving voyages—roughly 80 percent of all such 
voyages—it is an incomparable resource for scholars of the slave trade and slavery.'° 
Drawing upon statistical analyses of the scale, proportion, and distribution of the 
trade, the database’s principal investigators, David Eltis and David Richardson, have 
recently published a compendium of nearly two hundred thematic maps accompa- 
nied by selections from the contemporary literary and pictorial record. Titled Atlas of 
the Transatlantic Slave Trade, the prize-winning book is remarkable in many ways, 
but its static diagrams and quantitative focus point to unexplored possibilities!” 

Historians continue to find that narrative stories—with their arcs, events, and 
points of view—attract broad attention to accounts of the past.!8 Slave Revolt in Ja- 
maica takes a different approach than most online projects by foregrounding the 
map’s capacity to act as a narrative interface for a database of locational information, 
that is, spatial coordinates derived from a variety of sources.!9 The word data can 
sometimes trigger allergic reactions from humanistic scholars.2° Yet it seems need- 
lessly defensive to reject the potential for computational tools to offer new ways to 
observe and analyze history.*! Also, for those who fear that digital media heralds a 
return to econometrics, there is hope for an enlightening synthesis of quantitative, 
qualitative, and artistic methods.” Traditional modes of representation—like narra- 
tive—can guide our practice. 


16 Voyages: The Trans-Atlantic Slave Trade Database, http://www.slavevoyages.org/. 

17 David Eltis and David Richardson, Atlas of the Transatlantic Slave Trade (New Haven, Conn., 
2010). 

18 Hayden White, “The Value of Narrativity in the Representation of Reality,” Critical Inquiry 7, no. 
1 (1980): 5-27. 

19 Admittedly, by making its analytical claims in the form of narrative, the animated map forecloses 
some of the possibilities of non-linear exploration, crowd sourcing, and openness, in order to preserve 
the responsibilities of authorship, multiple as it may be. 

70, for one, was quite happy to have entered graduate school after the heyday of the cliometric 
studies of the 1970s and 1980s. By the time I arrived at Duke in 1993, social historians had absorbed 
Herbert Gutman’s trenchant critique of Robert William Fogel and Stanley L. Engerman’s Time on the 
Cross: The Economics of American Negro Slavery (Boston, 1974), a quantitative study of antebellum slav- 
ery. Our advisors questioned the book’s methods and conclusions, which “emerged mysteriously from a 
forest of statistics, equations, and formulas.” They largely agreed with Gutman that an “intelligent reader 
does not need to know the difference between a chi-square test and a multiple-regression analysis” to 
learn that slavery was not so benign as depicted by Fogel and Engerman’s numbers. In any event, cultural 
history was ascendant, and the humanistic emphasis of the 1990s seemed so much more human. See Ira 
Berlin, “Introduction: Herbert G. Gutman and the American Working Class,” in Herbert G. Gutman, 
Power and Culture: Essays on the American Working Class, ed. Ira Berlin (New York, 1987), 3-69, quota- 
tions from 52, 53. 

21 For one thing, these tools can help historians to better realize the desire to examine broad struc- 
tural patterns of social transformation, the promise of Fernand Braudel’s admonition to focus upon the 
longue durée. Fernand Braudel, “History and the Social Sciences: The Long Duration,” American Behav- 
ioral Scientist 3, no. 6 (1960): 3-13; Sebouh David Aslanian, Joyce E. Chaplin, Kristin Mann, and Ann 
McGrath, “How Size Matters: The Question of Scale in History,” AHR Conversation, American Histori- 
cal Review 118, no. 5 (December 2013): 1432-1472. Social historians have long built upon Braudel’s ap- 
proach without always sharing his disdain for the narrative conventions of political history. 

22 Orit Halpern, Beautiful Data: A History of Vision and Reason since 1945 (Durham, N.C., 2014), chap. 2. 
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Some years ago, in his now-classic article “Database as Symbolic Form,” Lev 
Manovich argued that the database and its user interface had become “the centre of 
the creative process in the computer age.” Cinema, wherein “the storage media sup- 
port the narrative imagination,” offered a model for giving thematic sequential form 
to catalogued information. Through an interface, database collections could tell sto- 
ries. What designers needed to learn, according to Manovich, was “how to merge 
database and narrative into a new form,” using interface as the space of rhetorical 
convention and invention, where new narrative strategies could be employed and in- 
formation given dynamic aesthetic and interpretive dimensions.” 

This was not the way quantitative historians customarily used data sets. For many 
of them, numbers offered a way to analyze history without affect, without subjectivity, 
and, they often hoped, without moralizing and politics. Many historians, as if in re- 
sponse to Hayden White’s critiques of narrative’s exclusive claim to represent the 
truth of the past, retreated to the phantom certainty of mathematical precision.” 
They aspired to a comprehensive statistical record, hoping that by simply amassing 
more information, they could insulate their conclusions from criticism and make 
their interpretations look like transparent windows onto historical reality. For many 
others, this approach gave numeracy a bad name, and scholars of representation 
turned away from questions and problems that invoked statistical reasoning. But the 
employment of quantitative analysis wasn’t by itself the source of the problem so 
much as its claim to transparent objectivity, which ruled out the truth claims of work 
that is explicitly concerned with subjective experience and treated sets of numbers as 
concrete facts, “the givens with which we can operate on the world.”* The need to 
question these assumptions has grown more urgent with the dissemination of ever- 
faster computers and more powerful software applications. Rapid processing of large 
data sets should not obscure the fact that we observe from positions, that formal con- 
ventions mediate our knowledge, and that our truths are partial. 

In a series of recent works on visual forms of knowledge production, the graphic 
design theorist Johanna Drucker has noted a curious historical coincidence: “the 
very era that witnessed the dismantling of truth claims by poststructuralist practice 
and deconstructive theory witnessed the rise of the cultural authority of computa- 
tional media.”*° Consequently, humanities scholars who employ new technologies 
are often overawed by the prowess of algorithms and “whiz-bang” special effects, for- 
getting much of what we have learned about the nature of subjective interpretation. 
Drucker suggests that we shift our conception of evidence from data, which derives 
from the Latin term for given, to capta, which connotes something taken.’ If that us- 
age feels awkward, it would still be appropriate to view data in the way suggested by 
the information designer Laura Kurgan, as “representations, figures, mediations— 
subject, then, to all the conventions and aesthetics and rhetorics that we have come 

3 Lev Manovich, “Database as Symbolic Form,” Convergence 5, no. 2 (1999): 80-99, quotations 
from 91, 98. See also Manovich, The Language of New Media (Cambridge, Mass., 2001). 

* White, “The Value of Narrativity in the Representation of Reality.” 

* Laura Kurgan, Close Up at a Distance: Mapping, Technology, and Politics (New York, 2013), 34. 


A505) Johanna Drucker, SpecLab: Digital Aesthetics and Projects in Speculative Computing (Chicago, 
, Xiv. 


27 Johanna Drucker, “Humanities Approaches to Graphical Display,” Digital Humanities Quarterly 5, 
no. 1 (2011), http:/Avww.digitalhumanities.org/dhq/vol/5/1/000091/000091.html. 
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to expect of our images and narratives.”?8 Such a shift would help to emphasize the 
necessarily interpretive nature of all information, challenging scholars engaged in 
data visualization to recognize that interfaces are subjective conduits for the creation 
of meaning, rather than mere reflections of underlying facts, adornments, or embel- 
lishments. 

Getting behind the numbers in this way might help to ease the tension between 
the condescending certainties of quantitative social science, the emphasis on subjec- 
tivity and experience characteristic of the humanities, and the creative imperatives of 
the arts. Scholars can advance the pursuit of knowledge by more fully recognizing 
the qualitative nature of data collection, categorization, and interpretation—by un- 
derstanding a database as a deliberate, provisional, and even artistic act of historical 
research. Interface, which mediates between human users and machine protocols, 
can be designed to highlight rather than obscure acts of interpretation. As it disci- 
plines, constrains, and determines a user’s activity, interface then becomes a vehicle 
for revealing and supporting scholarly interpretations of the assembled archive, and 
for helping databases to tell stories.?° 

Zacek recognizes my affinity for the cinema, seeing that the interface for Slave 
Revolt in Jamaica is more like a movie storyboard than a searchable spreadsheet. The 
playable animation unfolds in a series of 264 steps, with events driving the movement 
and suggesting causes and effects. I call the map a narrative because it evokes a co- 
herent story of insurrection and counterinsurgency. As stories generically do, it has 
spatial, temporal, and logical dimensions. The eighteenth-century map of Jamaica is 
the setting for a world populated by collective and individual agents—even charac- 
ters, who speak through the left-hand column. The three phases of the rebellion, 
punctuated by tactical maneuvers and great battles that changed the circumstances 
of the combatants, constitute a narrative arc. Most importantly, the cartography un- 
folds according to a logic, or inner impulse: the motivation of the rebels to escape 
their enslavement pitched against the determination of their enemies to press them 
back into submission. This counterpoint integrates the information in the database 
into a plot. The variously colored lines on the map can even be said to offer a kind of 
narrator’s voice.*° Finally, if there is a moral to this story, it should be well known: 
power is never total, and even the most subjugated peoples have dared to plan and 
fight for forbidden objectives. Their failure should not diminish our appreciation of 
their effort. : 


TIME WILL TELL WHETHER Slave Revolt in Jamaica represents a sustainable model for 
new historical scholarship. Although traditional practices of the historian’s craft 


28 Kurgan, Close Up at a Distance, 36. 

29 Drucker, Graphesis, 138-139, 179; Johanna Drucker, “Reading Interface,” PMLA 128, no. 1 
(2013): 213-220. 

30 Marie-Laure Ryan, “Narrative,” in David Herman, Manfred Jahn, and Marie-Laure Ryan, eds., 
Routledge Encyclopedia of Narrative Theory (New York, 2005), 344-348; Ryan, “Narrative Cartography: 
Toward a Visual Narratology,” in Tom Kindt and Hans-Harald Miller, eds., What Is Narratology? Ques- 
tions and Answers Regarding the Status of a Theory (New York, 2003), 333-364. See also White, “The 
Value of Narrativity in the Representation of Reality.” I am grateful to Marta Puxan-Oliva for helpful 
conversations about debates in narratology. 
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shaped the project’s content and form, the website’s production, circulation, and re- 
ception are something of a departure. Many historians still subscribe to a monastic 
ideal of scholarship that emphasizes long years of solitary contemplation, or a ro- 
mantic ideal, wherein a heroic individual descends into a little-known repository and 
emerges triumphant with a gift of new knowledge for the world’s admiration. If these 
archetypes ever approximated reality, few new media projects would develop along 
such lines. 

This and other projects require new styles of collaboration, as well as great invest- 
ments of money, time, and labor. In addition to taking shape amidst exchanges with 
peers in the fields of early American history and Atlantic slavery studies, Slave Revolt 
in Jamaica benefited from a substantial grant from the Andrew W. Mellon Founda- 
tion, which allowed me to study cartography and “counter-mapping” with experi- 
enced practitioners. I prepared the research while holding a fellowship at the 
National Humanities Center. My study was only the first step toward a database 
model, graphic design, and cartographic coding by David Heyman, Ben Sheesley, 
and Andy Woodruff of Axis Maps.*! As few historians will have all the requisite skills 
for researching, designing, and building new-media works of scholarship, they will re- 
quire close collaboration with peers in a number of different fields, allowing each to 
benefit from the kinds of collective thinking that have recently enhanced the natural 
and computing sciences. This kind of teamwork will necessarily make up a greater 
proportion of scholarly effort. 

Even as it elevates the importance of material resources and the value of collabo- 
ration, digital scholarship reaches and informs its audience in new ways.* I did not 
begin tracking usage of the Slave Revolt website with Google Analytics until several 
months after the initial launch of the website in late 2013. But between June 2014 
and April 2015, more than 6,400 users in 121 countries and 1,870 cities viewed the 
site, which continued to record between 1,000 and 1,500 sessions per month.*9 

Some of this traffic moves through such predictable channels as language, urban 
communications infrastructure, and nationality, but the breadth of the distribution is 
impressive. For the Slave Revolt site, the top three cities for viewer location are New 
York, London, and Kingston, Jamaica, as one might expect. But, of course, a book 
published in Cambridge, Massachusetts, would take much longer to reach a compa- 
rable audience even in London and New York, let alone Kingston. More signifi- 
cantly, these three cities account for just 13 percent of all sessions. If 80 percent of 
all users accessed the site from the United States, the United Kingdom, Canada, or 
Jamaica, single sessions have been recorded as far afield as Bahrain, Monaco, Mada- 
gascar, and Rwanda. The compression of representational space indicated by these 

31 Axis Maps, http://axismaps.com. : 

*? Rather than relying on a university press or academic journal, I solicited the services of Rebecca 
Ladbury, a London publicist with expertise in scholarly communications: http:/Jadburypr.com. 

°° By contrast, over the past three years, the most accessed article on JSTOR for the scholarly jour- 
nal William and Mary Quarterly, which would have been an ideal venue for a print essay about the Jamai- 
can slave revolt, was Daniel K, Richter, “War and Culture: The Iroquois Experience,” William and Mary 
Quarterly 40, no. 4 (1983): 528-559, accessed 4,817 times between September 5, 2012, and September 4, 
2015. See Christopher F. Minty, “Finding Its Way: Gordon Wood and the William and Mary Quarterly,” 


The Junto: A Group Blog on Early American History, September 9, 2015, http://earlyamericanists.com/ 
2015/09/09/gordon-s-wood-and-the-william-and-mary-quarterly/. 
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figures has always been a great promise of the World Wide Web. The same is true 
for the compression of time, with perhaps less happy results. 

Even before the heavy traffic of April 20, 2015, the average duration of viewing 
sessions for the Slave Revolt website was just under two minutes. A user in Bahrain 
spent nearly half an hour with the project, but the 5,000 sessions in the U.S. averaged 
one minute, fifty-one seconds. These durations offer limited insight into actual user 
practice. Google Analytics records the time users spend between the first and the last 
page they call up on any website, meaning that if a user were to spend considerable 
time viewing the map, but then not view another separate page before moving on, 
the session would record as a “bounce,” showing no time spent on the site. About 20 
percent of the visits recorded before April 20, 2015, are “non-bounce” sessions, in 
which users spent an average of about five minutes with the project. While this still 
does not indicate how long users spent on the last page of the site before navigating 
elsewhere, it helps to confirm something we should already know: people are less pa- 
tient with websites than with printed texts. What can be learned in these abbreviated 
intervals? One could glean a summary argument and an impressionistic sense of its 
content, or merely feel the attractive pleasure of novelty. Such things happen quickly, 
with the interpretation of condensed symbols. But it is certainly possible that such 
speed and ease of access works against historians’ effort to teach about complex pro- 
cesses that unfold unpredictably over space and time. 

Nevertheless, the bits of conversation in Reddit’s comment string show that, ped- 
agogically, April 20 was not a wasted day. One Jamaican American was grateful to 
learn something he did not know about his home country. Another wanted to follow 
up on the history of the Maroons. Cavedave himself gained an introduction to the 
history of slave rebellions in the British Empire. His regular readers quickly made 
Slave Revolt the third most highly ranked post in his feed. The website had found its 
own teachable moments, which inspired processes of learning that will unfold in ways 
that are hard for historians to anticipate.*+ 

Even more hopefully, there have been several thousand repeat users, who I ex- 
pect are returning to the site in the context of classroom assignments or research 
projects of their own. In other words, the project is most valuable as part of a larger 
social and educational ecosystem.*° This suggests that to take full advantage of media 
convergence, new media projects must accompany other texts, teachers, classrooms, 
and conversations. Digital modules such as this are teaching aids, not replacements 
for traditional education. The point should be obvious, but it has to be stressed at a 
time when university administrators seem eager to use digital technology to downsize 
and de-skill the educational workforce. Instructors must still impart old-fashioned 
methods for reading and interpreting sources; libraries need to offer the institutional 
stability necessary for the management of continually updating platforms; students 
will either expend the effort it takes to learn or remain uninformed. My own experi- 
ence has convinced me that we will need more human resources to accompany digital 

34 www.reddit.com/r/history/comments/338032/slave_revolt_in_jamaica_17601761/; www.reddit.com/ 
user/cavedave/submitted/?sort=top. 


35 Cathy N. Davidson and David Theo Goldberg, The Future of Thinking: Learning Institutions in a 
Digital Age (Cambridge, Mass., 2010). 
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content, not fewer. As ever, historians will chart new territories by adapting existing 
maps to changing landscapes. 
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JosiAH Oper. The Rise and Fall of Classical Greece. (The 
Princeton History of the Ancient World.) Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 2015. Pp. xxv, 416. $35.00. 


This challenging book is like no other history of the 
ancient world. The first five chapters characterize the 
world of the Greek city-state and argue that Classical 
Greece was, by comparison with other premodern soci- 
eties, remarkably successful. Using a term borrowed 
from Jack A. Goldstone (“Efflorescences and Economic 
Growth in World History: Rethinking the ‘Rise of the 
West’ and the Industrial Revolution,” Journal of World 
History 13 [2002]: 323-389), Josiah Ober argues that 
Classical Greece achieved an “efflorescence” (“eco- 
nomic growth accompanied by a sharp uptick in cultural 
achievement” [2]) not matched by the Roman Empire 
or medieval societies. He then seeks to demonstrate that 
Greeks achieved this efflorescence because Greek cities 
developed fair rules and a culture of competitive emula- 
tion. “The historical development of citizen-centered 
politics and economic growth from the age of Homer to 
Aristotle” (xx) is the story told in the narrative history of 
chapters 6-9; that narrative continues in chapter 10 with 
the story of its political fall and chapter 11 explains how 
the Greek world survived that collapse. 

Neither the thought that Classical Greece was remark- 
ably successful, nor the thought that this had some con- 
nection with the political organization into city-states, 
is Surprising. It is true that fifty years ago Moses I. 
Finley attacked the notion that there was an ancient 
economy, and argued that the Greek and Roman world 
saw no economic growth. But Finley’s claim has long 
since failed to persuade scholars, and Ober builds on 
arguments about Greek economic growth proposed by 
his Stanford colleague Ian Morris. Ober’s particular 
contribution is the argument that efflorescence was 
precisely a consequence of fair rules and competitive 
emulation, which together produced high levels of spe- 
cialization, innovation and mobility of ideas, goods, 
and people. Ober employs both the language and 
methods of the social sciences, and of game theory in 
particular, and insists that the Greek case is directly 
pertinent to the issues of the modern world. He wants 
to persuade the reader that fair rules and competitive 
emulation are what we should be cultivating today to 


secure our own efflorescence. Even more, he wants to 
show that it is possible to achieve collective action 
without central authority and, expanding on his thesis 
in Democracy and Knowledge: Innovation and Learning 
in Classical Athens (2008), that broadly democratic 
political conditions are conducive to economic 
development. 

Three issues require discussion: first, Ober’s attenu- 
ated conception of classical efflorescence; second, the 
causation he advances for this classical efflorescence; 
third, the link between the efflorescence and the dia- 
chronic history of archaic, classical, and Hellenistic 
Greece. 

The idea that ancient Greece was extraordinary and is 
exemplary is essentially the premise upon which Classics 
as a discipline is built. The proof rests not so much with 
anything we might think about ancient Greece but with 
the ways in which subsequent Western culture has found 
ancient Greece foundational. Subsequent Western cul- 
ture thinks foundational neither the Greeks’ economic 
achievements, nor any particular political structures that 
they created, but their cultural products. Those cultural 
products include the Homeric epics, upon which Virgil, 
Dante, and James Joyce variously built; the lyric expres- 
sion of Sappho; coinage and its uses; Greek tragedy and 
Aristotle’s analysis of it; classical Greek architecture and 
art; the philosophical analyses not only of Plato and 
Aristotle but of the Epicureans and Stoics; the history of 
Thucydides; the structures of honor that lie behind the 
generalized philanthropy of the benefactor—to offer 
merely a slightly random selection. 

Ober takes all this as read. Homer gets just one men- 
tion (for helping to produce a shared mythology). Sappho 
gets none (indeed, women do not make it into the excel- 
lent index). Coinage is variously discussed, but the cir- 
cumstances and significance of its invention are passed 
over. Ober celebrates the Parthenon as “the most techni- 
cally advanced temple that had ever been constructed in 
Greece” (205), but as evidence of Athens’s success, rather 
than the form that Athenian success took. The paragraph 
that celebrates the Parthenon begins “Yet other 
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Athenians, of all classes, benefited from pay for govern- 
ment and legal service and from a surge of public 
building” (204). Honor never takes a bow, and Ober’s 
world of city-states has its liturgists (i.e., those who do 
public service when obliged to do so) but not its euerge- 
tists (those who do public service when not obliged), leav- 
ing the range of types of exchange under-explored. How 
convincing can an analysis be of “economic growth 
accompanied by a sharp uptick in cultural achievement” 
if that analysis makes no attempt to understand what 
those cultural achievements were, and how, in detail, they 
came about over the course of several hundred years? 

As to the causes of efflorescence, to ask about the 
particular phenomena that constitute the “uptick in cul- 
tural achievement” reveals the gap between Ober’s 
explanation and what needs to be explained. The gap 
emerges clearly enough from the schematic illustration 
that Ober offers of the “Origins of efflorescence in a 
marketlike ecology of citizen-centered states” (fig. 5.1, p. 
105). Here the resources offered by Greek geography, 
coupled with the advantages of the way that the collapse 
at the end of the Bronze Age had rubbed the slate 
clean, mean that when (in consequence of the human 
capacity for decentralized cooperation) the Greeks 
develop fair rules, on the one hand, and interstate com- 
petition, on the other, we get a world that features both 
low transaction costs (because of the fair rules) and 
cooperation and innovation (through interstate competi- 
tion), and so produces mobility, specialization, emula- 
tion, and exchange. Efflorescence (glossed as “Economic 
growth, Creative destruction, Stock of knowledge, High 
culture”) is the end product of all this (105). Economic 
growth may be an understandable product of the condi- 
tions Ober here sketches, but why should we think that 
“high culture” will also be a product? 

The crucial coming together of innovation (as a result 
of competition) with low transaction costs (as a result of 
fair rules) that produces economic growth seems largely 
irrelevant to high culture. It is attractive to think that 
competition lies behind cultural advances—and easy to 
see Homeric epic, tragedy, classical art and architecture, 
Plato and Aristotle, coinage, and so on, as impossible 
without competition—but why should we think that “fair 
rules for citizens in citizen-centered states (not mon- 
archy)” (105) should be equally necessary? And could 
we conceivably think that fair rules and competition— 
along with all the other factors listed here—created suf- 
ficient conditions for classical culture? Ober’s argument 
needs more than that economic growth correlated with 
the high cultural achievements that made Classical 
Greece Classical. But the truth is that he more or less 
forgets about culture—when he lets his guard down he 
summarizes what is to be explained as merely “the phe- 
nomenon of the growth of eo G21) (cf. I oo 
the economic rise” [xviii]; or “the explanandum . . . is 
the rapid and sustained a of wealth” [120]). 

How does explaining efflorescence fit with the dia- 
chronic history of “rise and fall”? Ober is never very 
clear about the relationship between his first five 
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chapters, which explore and explain the nature and ecol- 
ogy of the Greek city-state, and the remaining six chap- 
ters. Many of his claims (e.g., about the Greek 
urbanization rate [86-88] or about egalitarian property 
distribution at Athens [89-98]) are claims about the 
fourth century 8.c.£. His diachronic development index 
(3) shows Greece with a development index above 3 
from before 600 B.c.£ to after 200 c.z. But the chapters 
that “tell the story of the rise of classical Greece” and 
narrate “the political fall” start with the late Bronze Age 
and stop with the death of Alexander in 323 B.c.e. (Ober 
then appends an explanation of “the surprising robust- 
ness of the polis ecology . . . in the postclassical era” 
[xx]); that is, the fourth-century defeat of democracy by 
monarchy is not really a “fall” or a sensible point to end 
a narrative history.) Ober seems reluctant to present the 
historical narrative as a test of the claims of chapter 5 
about the “two primary drivers of economic growth” 
(xix). The closest Ober comes to this is in announcing 
that his historical narrative will support neither of the 
situations that, he suggests, would falsify his hypothe- 
sis—a negative correlation between wealth and egalitar- 
ian rules or between innovation and wealth (121). Yet 
when he tells the history, he puts pressure on neither 
egalitarian rules nor innovation. 

Part of the difficulty is that the efflorescence to be 
explained is Greek, not merely Athenian. Yet it is part 
of the competitive culture of the Greek city-state that 
states ran themselves in very different ways. If one 
presses at all hard, what appears is difference rather 
than similarity. Take egalitarian rules. All Greek states 
were in some respects egalitarian. That was true under 
kingship and tyranny as well as under oligarchy and 
democracy. If we want to find egalitarian rules we can. 
But no state was perfectly egalitarian. The question is 
how to measure how egalitarian a city was. It is easy to 
think that in Sparta, where the Spartan “equals” were 
heavily outnumbered by the subordinate helots, egalitari- 
anism was somehow lower than in Athens, where the 
equal citizens were less heavily outnumbered by the 
slave population. But in contrast to Athenian women, 
whose formal property rights were minimal, Spartan 
women were comparatively equal (so much so that Aris- 
totle says that they had 40 percent of landed property in 
their hands). Whatever we think about the remarkable 
egalitarianism of the distribution of Athenian landed 
property among Athenian citizens, or, come to that, the 
remarkable uniformity of clothing remarked on in the 
Xenophontic Constitution of the Athenians (1.10), Athens 
was a place of outstanding inequality in legal rights, with 
the thirty thousand Athenian citizens of the fourth cen- 
tury massively outnumbered by the more than two hun- 
dred thousand other residents of the city who enjoyed 
very different legal status and had no political standing. 
Measuring equality is a complicated business, as ancient 
discussions about arithmetical versus geometrical equal- 
ity themselves acknowledged. But Ober chooses to over- 
look this—just as he overlooks the inequality of slavery. 
He restricts his treatment of slaves to their value as 
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capital, and to the way in which Athenian laws to pro- 
tect slaves from arbitrary mistreatment and Athenian 
training of slaves show “that the economic value of 
increasing human capital . .. was manifestly appreciated 
by the classical Greeks” (113; cf. 120, 149). 

If measuring who is the most equal is not straightfor- 
ward, measuring who is the most innovative is more or 
less impossible. In the name of conservatism, of keeping 
to the constitution of the effectively mythical Lycurgus, 
the Spartans were constantly innovating; even the rules 
of succession at Sparta seem to have been reinvented 
every time a king died. In the late fifth century, the 
Athenians, by contrast, reinscribed more or less word- 
for-word the late seventh-century law of Draco about 
unintentional homicide. When the oligarchic junta of 
the Thirty, briefly in power at Athens in 404/403, radi- 
cally amended Solon’s laws on testamentary bequests, 
the returning democracy restored the qualifications 
that the Thirty had struck out. Of course, acts of conser- 
vatism do not prove that the Athenians were not innova- 
tive, and radical actions do not show that Spartans were 
the most innovative. The test that Ober sets up simply 
cannot be staged. Not surprisingly his narrative chapters 
do not attempt it, despite the fact that the one section 
heading mentioning innovation concerns Athens (232), 
which is no doubt intended to nudge us to a conclusion. 

Although Ober does not seriously address egalitarian- 
ism or innovation in chapters 6-11, leaving those chap- 
ters to float almost free of the first five chapters and the 
model they propose, he does continue throughout his 
narrative of Greek history to employ the language of the 
social sciences. This produces some engaging and strik- 
ing analyses of familiar historical episodes. Of the Sicil- 
ian tyrants, for instance, he writes: “Their methods were 
straightforward: a combination of payoffs to coalition 
members, credible threats against potential trouble- 
makers, and pluralistic ignorance among the citizen pop- 
ulation” (182). Of Sparta he claims: “Sparta’s hesitancy 
to join the naval confederation plan was determined at 
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least in part by a path dependency—the constraint of cur- 
rent choices by past decisions”; and “the Spartans 
needed to keep most of their military forces relatively 
nearby if they were to maintain escalation dominance— 
the capacity to win wars at increasing scale” (both 194). 
But if these chapters do not serve to prove that efflores- 
cence is the product of fair rules and competition, it is 
questionable whether the insights gained from their nar- 
rowly focused political account make up for what, by 
comparison to standard histories of archaic and classical 
Greece, is sacrificed—not just cultural and social, includ- 
ing socioeconomic, history, but also the sense that, how- 
ever we rephrase it, the political history we write has 
been predetermined by what Thucydides and other 
Greek historians already observed. 

Marrying social science methods to history is a highly 
worthwhile goal, and Ober goes a long way here toward 
showcasing the terms and the framework in which that 
might be done. But doing it for the ancient world is 
peculiarly difficult because literary sources provide 
almost nothing that social scientists would consider data, 
and archaeological proxies are problematic except at the 
broadest brush level. Ober’s broad brush claims are very 
much of the right order of magnitude, but while a broad 
brush can indicate problems that need accounting for, 
the crux of the matter is in the detail. The challenge 
that this book poses is to find ways of modeling the 
ancient Greek economy—and indeed ancient Greek 
sociology—not just at the broad-brush but at the mid- 
dle-range level so that a convincing case can be made 
for causal links between socio-political structures, eco- 
nomic performance, and particular cultural achieve- 
ments. To those of us dissatisfied with his account, Ober 
has issued a challenge: to explain more satisfactorily 
Greek “economic growth accompanied by a sharp uptick 
in cultural achievement.” Ober has ensured that the 
problem of Greek efflorescence is here to stay. 

ROBIN OSBORNE 
University of Cambridge 


SVEN BECKERT. Empire of Cotton: A Global History. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 2014. Pp. xxii, 615. $35.00. 


Centuries before mechanized cotton mills inaugurated 
the Industrial Revolution in Britain, cotton textile pro- 
ducers in the Indian subcontinent traded throughout the 
world. Approximately five thousand years ago, the cot- 
ton plant was domesticated independently in several 
parts of the tropics. A number of successful innovations 
in weaving technique and in dyeing prompted India to 
take the lead in long-distance trade in cotton textiles. By 
1600, cotton textiles were among the main articles of 
trade in the Indian Ocean, which led European mari- 
time merchants interested in Asian goods to set up bases 
in India. In the eighteenth century, cotton textiles 
emerged as a coveted consumer good in Western 
Europe and became integrated into the Atlantic slave 
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trade as a medium of exchange in Africa. By the late 
1700s, British manufacturers, merchants, and inventors 
had acquired sufficient knowledge of the market and the 
product to attempt to substitute imports, thus contribu- 
ting to the onset of the Industrial Revolution. 

While cotton textile production secured Britain’s rapid 
economic advance in the nineteenth century and con- 
tributed to the rise in international economic inequality, 
the spread of industrialization to the rest of Europe, the 
Americas, and Asian regions like India and China 
increased competition with Britain by 1900. In another 
fifty years or so, the age of Europe in textile production 
came to an end. A huge surge in cotton textile pro- 
duction in the late twentieth century was led by the 
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emerging economies of Asia, bringing a cyclical revolu- 
tion back to its starting point. 

Empire of Cotton: A Global History is about the rise of 
cotton textile production and how it changed the world. 
In order to tell that story, the book focuses on the 
period between 1600 and 1950, when “European trade 
in cotton textiles tied together Asia, the Americas, 
Africa, and Europe in a complex commercial web” (36). 
In this respect it is a “global history.” The book is simul- 
taneously about cotton cultivation and textile produc- 
tion, which is how the subject should be approached, for 
the two occurred in geographical proximity until the 
European era. One of the distinctive features of British 
industrialization was that the geographical connection 
was broken while the commercial link between agricul- 
ture and industry became stronger than ever. Moreover, 
Empire of Cotton is driven by the notion that a worth- 
while history of the subject must bring trade, technology, 
production, politics, social units of production like the 
weaving family, and ideology together into a grid. These 
multiple aims—to write a global history and to write a 
connected history—are met with energy, erudition, skill, 
and plain good writing. 

Excluding the introduction, the book has fourteen 
chapters. Chapter 1, “The Rise of a Global Com- 
modity,” describes changes in cotton textile production 
and trade up to 1600. Chapters 2 and 3 deal with early 
modern European trade in Asian textiles and the estab- 
lishment of cotton textile factories in Lancashire. Chap- 
ters 4 and 5 follow up this theme with an analysis of 
American cotton production. Here, Sven Beckert is 
revisiting ground he has researched before, which is evi- 
dent in the depth and richness of the discussion. Chap- 
ter 6 studies the spread of industrial capitalism in the 
Western world. Chapter 7 discusses mobilization of 
labor for industrial work. Chapter 8 is a history of busi- 
ness institutions, including the important role of credit 
systems in the port cities that were engaged in cotton. 
Chapters 9, 10, and 11 deal with the American Civil 
War and its aftermath. A particularly significant effect 
was the rapid growth of non-American sources of raw 
cotton supplies in the world market, especially from 
India. Chapter 12 discusses the expansion of cotton cul- 
tivation worldwide on the basis of exploitation of new 
land frontiers by peasants in Africa, Asia, the Americas, 
and Russia. Chapter 13 describes the expansion of tex- 
tile-based industrialization outside Europe and North 
America. Chapter 14 revisits some of the generalizations 
that the book began with. 

Is there a key lesson to be drawn from a global history 
of cotton? The book insists there is one, and that it has 
to do with capitalism. This is as much a study of cotton 
as a study of the emergence of modern capitalism, for 
cotton is “the story of the making and remaking of 
global capitalism” (xi). There is more. The puzzle about 
cotton-based industrial capitalism in the nineteenth cen- 
tury is that it emerged not in the traditional sites of cot- 
ton cultivation and textile production like India, but in 
Britain, which had no prehistory of either cotton 
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cultivation or cotton weaving. If we can answer why cot- 
ton experienced its biggest transformation in Britain, 
and not India, we should be able to answer another 
important question in global history, why the world 
became more unequal in the nineteenth century. It is 
not unusual, then, that a book about cotton will be 
drawn into the debate on inequality and industrialization 
as well. This is another way in which Empire of Cotton is 
a global history. 

The discourse on Britain’s emergence once focused 
on inventive activity, mainly in cotton spinning and 
weaving. The historiography has moved toward under- 
standing the larger context for the industry’s growth, 
and has explored a variety of explanatory factors, includ- 
ing the quality of institutions, protective tariffs, laws like 
patent protection, intellectual movements, relative factor 
prices, and a shift from organic to inorganic sources of 
energy. In the process, the literature has lost somewhat 
the close touch that it once had with cotton spinning 
and weaving. Giorgio Riello’s Cotton: The Fabric That 
Made the Modern World (2013) and Beckert’s Empire of 
Cotton both return us to the origin, and seek explana- 
tions of emergence on the basis of the cotton industry 
experience. It is striking how different their answers are 
to the question, why Britain. Riello emphasizes the proc- 
ess of accumulation and absorption of Asian knowledge 
by Europeans, and then the successful commercializa- 
tion of that knowledge thanks to an institutionally well- 
equipped trading capability covering the whole world. 
Beckert stresses the Europeans’ comparative advantage 
in military and naval power, which they deployed to 
secure raw materials and force open distant markets. 

Cotton reveals, in this book, how important violence 
was to the emergence of industrial capitalism in the 
Western world in general and Britain in particular. Cap- 
italism between the sixteenth and the nineteenth century 
was “war capitalism.” International trading enterprise 
started with and made extensive use of state-sponsored 
violence, and transformed into a more peaceful and 
rule-bound setup as industrialization progressed. What 
was war capitalism? The combination of “slavery, the 
expropriation of indigenous peoples, imperial expansion, 
armed trade, and the assertion of sovereignty over peo- 
ple and land by entrepreneurs were at its core. I call this 
system war capitalism” (xv, emphasis in original). Beck- 
ert asserts, “Violence was its fundamental characteristic” 
(93). 

Few historians can deny that warfare and violence 
played a part in premodern trade. There are two partic- 
ularly compelling illustrations of the role of violence in 
cotton and in Britain’s emergence as the first industrial 
nation. First, in the eighteenth century, the Atlantic 
slave trade and cotton textile trade became interdepend- 
ent parts of a global system of exchange. Secondly, in 
the early nineteenth century, an even deeper form of 
synergy developed between cotton plantations in the 
Americas that were worked with slave labor, and Brit- 
ain’s enlarging factories. World historians, starting with 
Karl Marx, who have tried to account for the origin of 
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capital in the modern world, acknowledge the role of 
conflict and force. The innovation of this book is to 
extend that notion to a global history of cotton. In that 
respect, it is a useful qualification of the theory of the 
“rise of the West” popular among many economists that 
emphasizes exceptional traits of European society such 
as secure private property right or contract law, and, 
with some exceptions, overlooks the role of state-spon- 
sored coercion on a worldwide scale to secure land, 
labor, and markets. 

But is war capitalism any more convincing as a 
theory? War capitalism is not particularly helpful to 
explain the rise in manufacturing productivity without 
which Britain’s engagement with cotton textiles would 
mean little. Furthermore, war, capitalism, slavery, and 
violence were present in the whole world long before 
war capitalism. If these instruments for economic domi- 
nance were so dispersed, why did the Asians not invent 
war capitalism before the Europeans did, force open 
markets, and rule the world? After all, they had cotton, 
and the Europeans did not. The European use of coer- 
cion was indeed something special, but in order to 
understand what was special about it, it is necessary to 
combine violence with a number of other institutional 
and technological resources that the early modern Euro- 
pean traders deployed, for example, the joint-stock com- 
pany, extensive use of negotiable instruments, and 
knowledge of intercontinental shipping. Violence was 
one part of a battery of strategies to meet the craving 
for cotton cloth and the drive to substitute Asian im- 
ports; cooperation, negotiation, and learning formed the 
other parts. How these elements combined should per- 
haps give us a better account of European dominance 
than violence alone can. 

More broadly, a basically political account of capital- 
ism calls upon the author to develop a comparative his- 
tory of states to begin with. Beckert thinks European 
commercial success was owed to the European states 
supporting their merchants with arms. If this was a 
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formula of success, what stopped contemporary states in 
other parts of the world from adopting that formula? 
One answer to the question, first introduced by Marx 
and later taken up by others, is that the Asian states 
repressed merchants. But this has been discarded by his- 
torians as an orientalist fiction. Beckert comes close to 
another fiction in implicitly suggesting that non-Euro- 
pean trade was also nonviolent. He states, “Whereas 
trade in Africa, Asia, and the Americas had been 
characterized by networks fueled by the mutually advan- 
tageous exchange of goods, Europeans built transconti- 
nental production systems that exploded existing social 
relations” (53). The contrast is misleading, possibly 
wrong. Not by accident, one of the largest communities 
of cotton handloom weavers and textile merchants of 
South India claims descent from eleventh-century bands 
of mercenary soldiers. In any case, we do not get much 
more than glimpses of non-European trade from the 
book, which leaves war capitalism looking like a Euro- 
centric construction, an effect not intended by the 
author. 

In the end, the model chosen to explain Britain’s 
emergence and the rise of world inequality does not 
matter as much as we may think. These are unfinished 
debates after all. The book is justified in according vio- 
lence a rightful place in the range of working hypotheses 
on inequality. The historical narrative in this work is a 
lot more nuanced than the theses on world inequality 
and early modern capitalism. The chapter on business 
institutions, to take one example, is top quality history, 
and can be read with pleasure without worrying about 
how it fits with the premise of war capitalism. Above all, 
the author of Empire of Cotton is clearly aware of the 
extraordinary scale and complexity of the subject matter, 
and delivers a book that does full justice to it. This is a 
seriously impressive work, one that will both help and 
inspire students of global history. 

TIRTHANKAR ROY 
London School of Economics and Political Science 


ResBecca L. Seana. Stuff and Money in the Time of the 
French Revolution. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 2015. Pp. viii, 350. $39.95. 


Historians have long recognized that the story of the 
assignat (French Revolutionary currency) cannot be 
fairly reduced to a sad chapter in the history of failed 
experiments in fiduciary money. As Seymour Edwin 
Harris observed in his seminal work, “the study of the 
Assignats demands more than an acquaintance with 
present-day monetary theory: it requires an insight into 
the conditions during the [French] Revolution” (The 
Assignats [1930], 204). But which conditions were these? 
Not surprisingly, most scholarly attention has been 
focused on the political “conditions” of the assignats, 
beginning with the highly politicized decisions of the 
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National Assembly that gave rise to the assignats during 
the early years of the French Revolution. These 
included the Assembly’s decision to renounce the mon- 
archy’s traditional but no longer politically expedient 
practice of partial debt renunciation, and to honor and 
repay the state’s “exigible debt” partly through the 
expropriation and sale of ecclesiastical property. The 
assignats were not originally money at all, but rather 
interest-bearing fiduciary paper that the Assembly issued 
to pay its creditors until the property of the Roman 
Catholic Church could be sold and the assignats 
redeemed with the proceeds. But politics—so runs the 
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dominant narrative—forced the government to revise 
this plan. Delays in the disposition of Church property 
compounded by difficulties in replacing the Old 
Regime’s discredited system of taxation led to severe 
shortfalls in state revenue, while the new regime’s 
undertaking of new and costly initiatives, such as venal 
office redemption, the payment of clerical salaries, and 
the waging of war, added to its growing fiscal burden. 
The only plausible solution to the ballooning state defi- 
cits that resulted from these policies, so it appeared, was 
to transform the assignats into non-interest bearing legal 
tender that, at least for the foreseeable future, would 
serve as the principal medium of exchange in both ordi- 
nary commercial and state transactions. Issued in ever- 
increasing amounts and in ever-lower denominations, 
the assignats effectively turned France into a republic of 
public debt-holders, as well as tax-payers. 

While historians of the right—beginning with Edmund 
Burke—condemned the monetization of the assignats as 
evidence of the revolutionaries’ reckless politics, histori- 
ans of the left not surprisingly refused to join in this ret- 
rospective lamentation. For although they could not 
deny that the assignats lost nearly all their value in the 
wake of the Reign of Terror, historians of the left cele- 
brated the role the assignat had played for five years in 
financing the French Revolution’s forward movement, 
including the rescue of France from foreign invasion 
and occupation. They also noted how faith in the assig- 
nats—as demonstrated by willingness to accept the assig- 
nats at face value in the marketplace—had united true 
patriots in the revolutionary cause. As Jean Jaurés elo- 
quently put it, “the assignat was supposed to be the 
money of everyone, just as the Revolution was supposed 
to belong to everyone” (Histoire socialiste de la Révolu- 
tion francaise [1968-1973], 1[2]:127). In short, the assig- 
nats had not “failed.” 

In this stimulating book, Rebecca L. Spang reex- 
amines the assignats and the role they played in the 
French Revolution from a different perspective—or, one 
might say, from the opposite end of the telescope. 
Instead of regarding the assignats as the product of a 
revolutionary process, the author looks into what Fran- 
ce’s experience with the assignats can tell us about the 
French Revolution. Although Spang is certainly aware 
and mindful of the dominant narrative from “above,” 
the main objective of her book is to reveal the role 
played by the assignats as commercial and political signi- 
fiers in the lives of the population at large. The value of 
money, she reminds us, is not inherent in the instru- 
ments of exchange themselves, but instead derives from 
the “culturally shaped expectations” subtending their 
use (11). These expectations were no doubt partly a 
product of past experience during the Old Regime; but 
in a revolution as disruptive as the explosion of 1789— 
when the future of France and humanity in general 
appeared to hang so precariously in the balance—all 
previous “culturally shaped expectations” and hence all 
previous calculations of value were inevitably thrown 
into question. Only when we appreciate this agonizing 
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indeterminacy and the revaluation of all values engen- 
dered by it, Spang suggests, can we adequately under- 
stand the story of the assignats and, by extension, the 
French Revolution itself. 

To prepare readers for this inquiry, Spang begins by 
reviewing the nature and function of money and credit 
during the Old Regime. This is particularly important 
for her analysis, because one of the author’s major 
objectives is to correct the tendency of recent historiog- 
raphy to focus upon the revolutionaries’ sweeping 
rejection of the past as a precedent and discourse of “re- 
generation,” and to neglect the many vestiges of the Old 
Regime that stubbornly survived the storms of the 
French Revolution. What we first need to grasp about 
the assignats, Spang contends, is that they were intro- 
duced into a population that was familiar with the calcu- 
lation of monetary risk. Because of an acute shortage of 
specie, ordinary peasants and tradesmen had long been 
obligated to participate in an economy of credit—or 
what might better be termed micro-credit—that required 
the endless evaluation of promises to pay in hard coin at 
some later date made by buyers and sellers. To be sure, 
specie remained important to the ordinary consumer as 
one measure of value—a veritable “gold standard.” This 
is why government manipulation of the currency— 
including variations in the relative values of circulating 
coin and the intangible money of account in which pri- 
ces were quoted—was so fiercely resented and so often 
cited as a symptom of creeping “despotism,” especially 
following the demise of John Law’s “System” during the 
Regency. In reality, because only a minority of commer- 
cial transactions required the immediate exchange of 
specie, the government had only limited control over 
what consumers actually paid for goods and services. 
Authorized price schedules could easily be circumvented 
through a myriad of subversive selling practices con- 
nected to the extension of micro-credit. In sum, by 
adopting the assignat, the revolutionary regime did not 
turn what had been a hard money economy into a credit 
economy. Well before 1789, “credit was extended and 
debts were amassed at all levels of society; the monarchy 
was hardly alone” (47). 

Indeed, Spang shows, the deepening financial crisis of 
the monarchy that ultimately led to the issue and mone- 
tization of the asssignats was related to a deepening 
credit crunch within the economy at large. For no 
sooner had the Bastille fallen than the export of domes- 
tic specie began to rise, which in turn suppressed the 
economic activity on which the payment of taxes and the 
reimbursement of government debt depended. As 
French citizens found it riskier to extend credit to one 
another, the delicate skein of mutual trust and obliga- 
tion that had facilitated commercial transactions under 
the Old Regime disintegrated. Gresham’s law began to 
operate with a vengeance: bad money drove good money 
out of circulation as holders of specie increasingly 
hoarded it. Doubts about the financial credibility of 
one’s neighbor became self-confirming inasmuch as they 
made it ever more difficult to repay one’s debts. 
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Coping with this crisis along with all the other urgent 
problems the National Assembly had to solve under- 
standably took time. Some relief from the shortage of 
exchange media was provided by the issue and circula- 
tion of so-called billets de confiance by localities and pri- 
vate individuals. Somewhat surprisingly, even in this 
time of growing mutual distrust, this currency enjoyed 
certain credibility despite the fact that nothing of settled 
value stood behind it. Spang argues that their accept- 
ance was partly the product of the freedom to reject 
them—they were not, after all, legal tender—and in part 
rested on their users’ personal acquaintance with their 
issuers: the great variability in and distinctiveness of 
their physical design (some of the billets de confiance 
bore inscriptions in Hebrew and some in Arabic!) sent 
the reassuring message that they were “firmly anchored 
in local contexts and familiar networks” (117). But, in 
the end, that very particularity and familiarity limited 
their utility and durability. A central state that was mobi- 
lizing resources and soldiers from across the nation— 
especially after war was declared in April 1792—could 
hardly conduct business in so many different kinds of 
paper. Moreover, individuals who willingly accepted a 
locally issued billet de confiance in exchange for goods 
and services were frequently loathe to accept billets de 
confiance that originated in unfamiliar local contexts and 
networks. For the Revolution to survive, the National 
Assembly had to create a truly national currency. 

Doing so, however, proved extraordinarily problem- 
atic. The sale of Church lands, which had provided the 
collateral for the first asssignats, took more time and 
ultimately yielded less revenue than expected. As Spang 
demonstrates in fine detail, the mere printing of ass- 
signats in large enough quantities to serve as a national 
currency proved no simple task, especially given the 
danger of counterfeiting by criminals and by counter- 
revolutionaries hoping to subvert the revolutionary gov- 
ernment. Even more troublesome was the fact that until 
April 1793 specie competed legally with the new cur- 
rency as legal tender and at an increasing exchange 
advantage. In this respect, the Assembly’s commitment 
to “liberty of exchange” clashed with the imperatives of 
sound government finance. Far from uniting citizens in 
a brotherhood of all true believers in the French Revo- 
lution, Spang shows, the Assembly’s embrace of “liberty” 
and printing of assignats in greater numbers and lower 
denominations paradoxically fostered the creation of a 
two-tiered economy with two different rates of inflation: 
the rich hoarded specie, which maintained its value, 
while the poor had little choice but to trade in ever- 
depreciating paper. “Instead of creating shared emo- 
tions,” Spang writes, “national money magnified social 
inequalities” (139). Efforts to rectify this increasingly 
invidious situation by demonetizing specie and the billets 
de confiance at the outset of the Terror not surprisingly 
backfired. For in an eerie recapitulation of the John 
Law experience, the Assembly, by legally requiring the 
population to accept its fiduciary paper, wound up 
arousing ever more suspicion of and hostility to it. Nei- 
ther condemnation of foreign counterfeiters, nor 
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sermonizing upon the duty of every citizen to accept 
assignats at face value, nor fixing prices by means of the 
General Maximum could restore vitality to the fiscal life- 
blood of the Republic. Here Spang returns to one of 
her major themes: “it bears repeating: actually creating 
a centralized and functioning state in the 1790s proved 
to be a far, far more difficult thing to do than anyone 
had ever dreamed” (208). 

It is within this perspective that Spang addresses the 
most controversial phase of the French Revolution, 
namely the Reign of Terror. She rejects the notion 
advanced by Keith Michael Baker that “opting” for the 
Terror entailed choosing and acting upon the discourse 
of civic virtue over the discourse of commerce. In fact, 
she argues, no such choice was necessary or even possi- 
ble inasmuch as commercial speech acts were in their 
own way political speech acts; the two discourses, one 
might say in this context, were opposite sides of the 
same coin. Spang finds the interpretation of Jean-Clém- 
ent Martin—that the “Terror” was not a coherent pro- 
gram or movement, but a rhetorical term applied to a 
set of desultory actions undertaken by desperate leaders 
to fill a widening political void—more congenial. “A pol- 
ity that could not and would not regulate its currency,” 
as she puts it, “looked increasingly unstable” (182); 
“failed states and failed economies often go hand in 
hand” (207). The eventual demise of the assignats, 
Spang argues, was due not merely to the Assembly’s 
efforts to revive the economy and to mobilize the 
nation’s resources against external threats by overprint- 
ing; after all, France had been deluged by paper of one 
sort or another long before the French Revolution with- 
out igniting hyperinflation. Rather, she concludes, 
“politics—the struggle for cultural legitimacy and eco- 
nomic power among individuals defined in regional, 
social, and ideological terms—politics was the problem” 
(249). 

Like Spang’s earlier study of the birth of the restau- 
rant (The Invention of the Restaurant: Paris and Modern 
Gastronomic Culture [2000]), this witty and original book 
forces us to rethink a well-known story. While leaving 
much of the standard account intact, the author sheds 
new light on the internal dynamics of the assignats’ 
“failure.” She has not only consulted and exploited the 
usual published sources—political speeches and tracts, 
government decrees and reports, etc.; she has also dug 
deeply in the archives, where she has uncovered the sto- 
ries of innumerable people heretofore lost to history 
whose personal financial decisions, as much as the gov- 
ernment’s policies, collectively determined the fate of 
the assignats. In seeking “to understand money and its 
history as social phenomena,” therefore, she has cer- 
tainly succeeded (4). Whether economic historians, who 
might have preferred to see more attention paid to the 
econometrics of grain prices, salaries, etc., will find this 
approach congenial is questionable, but there can be no 
doubt of its interest and importance to students of politi- 
cal culture. As for historians of the French Revolution, 
this book, like others, points up the fallacies of regarding 
the great uprising of 1789 and its aftermath as the 
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inexorable enactment of a script implicit in a coherent 
Rousseauistic ideology. To the contrary, what this retell- 
ing of the story of the assignats reveals is that the revolu- 
tionary ideology contained many contradictions and 
ambiguities that opened the doors to many possible 
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outcomes. Reading this book will help historians under- 
stand much better why the revolutionaries chose the 
destiny they did. 

Tuomas E. KaIsER 

University of Arkansas at Little Rock 


Pau Ginssore. Family Politics: Domestic Life, Devastation 
and Survival, 1900-1950. New Haven, Conn.: Yale 
University Press, 2014. Pp. xii, 501. $35.00. 


In Family Politics: Domestic Life, Devastation and Sur- 
vival, 1900-1950, Paul Ginsborg observes that families 
are “perennially off-stage” in studies of the tumultuous 
twentieth century (xiii). He aims to insert family history 
“into a wider and deeper general history” by examining 
families in five states in the throes of violent revolution, 
dictatorship, war, and reconstruction (xiii). The cases are 
well chosen as they cover a broad geographic and ideo- 
logical spectrum, united mostly by their common 
extremism: revolutionary Russia and the Soviet Union, 
the nationalist revolution in Turkey, republican and 
nationalist Spain, fascist Italy, and Nazi Germany. Gins- 
borg succeeds in telling a story that is fascinating in its 
details and significant in its broader dimensions. He cap- 
tures family life as it was lived and experienced, inter- 
weaving individual stories into the history of family 
policies and cultural representations of the families. The 
narrative moves gracefully from the childhood experien- 
ces and marital conflicts of well-known political leaders, 
to rich social histories of families of workers and peas- 
ants, to representations of families in art and theater, to 
legal and political debates surrounding changes in family 
law. 

“Family history” as a field was once largely the 
domain of demographic and social historians, but has 
emerged, alongside the history of gender, sexuality, 
and childhood, as a fruitful lens through which to 
explore the broader terrain of political, cultural, and 
intellectual history as well. Ginsborg brings together 
all of these approaches. For example, he analyzes the 
potential connections between family experiences and 
the political perspectives of figures like Russian com- 
munist Aleksandra Kollontai, Turkish nationalist writer 
Halide Edib, and Spanish feminist Margarita Nelken. 
Ginsborg often finds disconnections, political leaders 
and activists whose private lives did not neatly con- 
form to their public ideals. The harrowing exception 
that proves the rule was Nazi ideologue Joseph Goeb- 
bels, who attempted to mold his family into a model 
Nazi Volksgemeinschaft (he and his wife infamously 
murdered their six children because, in the words of 
Magda Goebbels, “the world to come after the Fiihrer 
and after National Socialism will not be worth living 
in” [390]). In Ginsborg’s worthwhile effort to engage 
seriously with the role of family structures and emo- 
tions in historical change, he may dwell a bit too 
much on the bad fathers of great dictators, but he 
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ultimately concludes that psychoanalytic models, while 
suggestive, have little explanatory power. 

Ginsborg does not develop as many overarching argu- 
ments as one might hope for in a book of such ambition 
and scope, but several important themes do emerge 
across the five cases. One is the role of family politics in 
moments of revolutionary upheaval. The Russian revolu- 
tion offers the most radical example in which the basic 
structure of the bourgeois family was open to question, 
but the revolutionaries, Ginsborg claims, “came up with 
no convincing alternatives to the family” (437). And yet, 
he argues, Soviet innovations in the realm of family law 
did radically challenge the existing patriarchal legal 
order. Ginsborg identifies an almost equally revolution- 
ary impulse in the Kemalist attempt to elevate the 
“bourgeois family” through the introduction of the Swiss 
family code in Turkey in 1926. Other radical political 
movements such as Italian fascism and Spanish anar- 
chism were far more modest in their efforts to remake 
families. With respect to Italian fascism, Ginsborg main- 
tains, “Like the other regimes examined in this book, 
Fascism never put family life at the center of its politics. 
Nor did it ever really decide the exact contours of the 
family discourse it wanted to propagate” (167). 

Even where revolutionaries targeted the family 
directly, the practices of actual families often diverged 
radically from revolutionary visions. Many such gaps 
appear between country and city. At times, Ginsborg’s 
descriptions of family life in the East European country- 
side are uncomfortably reminiscent of the ideological 
binaries of “modernity” and “backwardness” that 
framed revolutionaries’ efforts to transform families. 
Turkish peasants, for example, are described as “hostile 
to change, deeply attached to religious practices and to 
conventional patriarchal gender relations” (125). Rus- 
sian peasants do not fare much better. “The sanitary 
and hygienic conditions of their homes were appalling,” 
Ginsborg claims. Peasants treated women with 
“brutality,” and their intense “religiosity and superstition 
... created exactly the sort of popular culture which the 
Bolsheviks . . . wedded as they were to scientific explana- 
tion, to rationalism and modernity, abhorred” (10-11). 
Ginsborg might have explored the themes of modernity 
and backwardness with greater critical distance, since 
ideas about the “modern” family and gender roles, while 
varying greatly across time and space, were central to 
the revolutions of early-twentieth-century Europe. 
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In emphasizing gaps between political ambition and 
reality, Ginsborg is consistently skeptical of theories of 
totalitarianism. Historians and theories of totalitarian- 
ism, he claims, have largely neglected the family. This 
absence, he suggests, “entails a drastic reduction of the 
historical record, for it leaves unconsidered that layer of 
social activity which, even in dictatorship, lies between 
the individual and the state, and which has its lynchpin 
in the family” (437). 

In reality, the claim that totalitarianism “invades” or 
“destroys” the family has a much longer history, since it 
was already central to anti-fascist and anti-Communist 
politics in the 1920s. In 1938, for example, Erika Mann, 
Thomas Mann’s daughter, published, School for Barbar- 
ians (1938), an exposé of educational methods in Nazi 
Germany. She wrote, “The break-up of the family is 
no by-product of the Nazi dictatorship, but part of the 
job which the regime had to do if it meant to reach its 
aim .. . If the world is to go to the Nazis .. . the Ger- 
man people must first belong to them. And, for that to 
be true, they can’t belong to anyone else—neither God, 
nor their families, nor themselves” (Mann, 29). Euro- 
pean and American anti-Communists followed this line, 
arguing that Communists were bent on “destroying” the 
family, whether by turning children against their parents 
or disrupting traditional gender roles. 

But Ginsborg is right to highlight the limits of state 
power when it came to the transformation of family life, 
and the book therefore adds another useful dimension 
to existing critiques of totalitarian models. In practice, as 
Ginsborg demonstrates, gaps between the ambitions of 
Europe’s dictatorships and lived reality were often 
extreme. In Soviet Russia, the ideal of gender equality 
anchored in the 1918 and 1926 family codes was at odds 
with practices in the countryside and across the vast 
land empire, and sometimes even with the convictions of 
Soviet political leaders, who were “not interested in the 
‘withering away’ of the family, and were even less inter- 
ested in recasting personal life” (41). In Turkey, new 
practices of civil marriage were ignored altogether in 
large swaths of the country. In fascist Italy and Nazi 
Germany, state ambitions to radically change family life 
by increasing birth rates and keeping women out of the 
workforce were notoriously unsuccessful. In contrast to 
regimes that actively sought to curb the influence of reli- 
gion on family life (such as Soviet Russia and Turkey), 
Italian family life and politics continued to be largely 
defined by the Roman Catholic Church, and no new 
family code was introduced until 1942, a year before the 
regime’s collapse. Ginsborg presents an image of a 
strong Italian family countering a relatively weak fascist 
state. “Time and again,” he argues, “the regime’s pre- 
tensions to totalitarianism, spiritual or otherwise, would 
founder on family interests and strategies” (214). On the 
other hand, fascism and Nazism were more successful in 
pulling individuals “out” of families by keeping them 
mobilized in a dizzying schedule of party organizations 
and activities. 

In response to the question of whether Europe’s dic- 
tatorships were ultimately “good” or “bad” for families 
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(a strange question to ask), Ginsborg also offers a bal- 
anced answer. In every case, dictatorships sought to 
“render their families functional and obedient” (439), 
which meant that they were to be loyal politically, pre- 
pared militarily, and fertile; in return they were 
rewarded with expanding forms of social welfare that 
aimed to improve the “quality” of the nation’s human 
resources. But Ginsborg rejects the notion that these 
regimes destroyed family life altogether. All of the 
regimes, he argues, deployed a “binary approach, on the 
one hand repressing certain mass categories of families 
on ethnic, racial, nationalist, class, religious or political 
grounds, and on the other bolstering up chosen families, 
the majority, who were both supported and regimented 
in their daily lives” (435-436). This analysis reinforces 
Dagmar Herzog’s conclusions about sexuality in Nazi 
Germany. In her book Sex after Fascism: Memory and 
Morality in Twentieth-Century Germany (2005), she 
argues that the Nazi regime promoted sexual pleasure 
for certified Aryans while violently repressing the sexual- 
ity of those excluded from the racially defined people’s 
community. The work of Herzog and other recent schol- 
ars of gender and family life under Nazism, such as Hes- 
ter Vaizey and Elizabeth Harvey, would have enriched 
Ginsborg’s account. 

While maintaining a critical distance from theories of 
totalitarianism, Ginsborg seems to take for granted the 
existence of discrete and unchanging “public” and 
“private” spheres. He notes, for example, that Walter 
Benjamin rightly “put his finger on a fundamental char- 
acteristic of the great tyrant regimes of the twentieth 
century—their collapsing of the private into the public, 
their lack of respect for privacy and home life, and their 
bending of the associations of civil society to serve the 
state and its ideology” (68). For several decades now, 
feminist theorists and historians have historicized the 
ways that imagined binaries between the “public” and 
the “private” structured politics and reproduced hier- 
archical gender relations. A study of family politics in 
the first half of the twentieth century offers an ideal 
opportunity to historicize the very terms “public” and 
“private,” the meanings of which were unstable and rad- 
ically politicized during this period. Ginsborg misses this 
opportunity. While he frequently reflects on how 
changes, revolutions, and dictatorships affected women, 
he rarely uses gender as an analytic category. In the con- 
text of war and revolution, many individuals and families 
actually demanded state intervention and assistance in 
domestic matters. What seems most remarkable about 
the first half of the twentieth century in Europe is the 
incredible consensus (across the political spectrum) in 
favor of various forms of collective education, the extent 
to which the “private” invaded the “public” as much as 
vice versa. 

This was particularly true during the two catastrophic 
World Wars and civil wars that punctuated the first half 
of the twentieth century. The unprecedented violence 
these wars unleashed on European civilians meant that 
they were understood to be wars on the family itself. 
They precipitated intense reflections on the family’s 
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future and on the future of gender relations, as well as 
popular demands for new forms of state and humanitar- 
ian action in defense of families. It is perhaps not coinci- 
dental, as Ginsborg notes, that so many radical 
reflections on families emerged between 1918 and 1920, 
ranging from Kollontai’s “Communism and the Family” 
(1920) to the misogynistic visions of Italian futurist Fili- 
ppo Tommaso Marinetti, who wrote in 1919, “The fam- 
ily as it is constituted today by means of marriage and 
without divorce is absurd, harmful and prehistoric. 
Nearly always a prison. Often a Bedouin tent with its 
lurid mixture of frail old people, women, children, pigs, 
donkeys, camels, chickens and excrement” (143). After 
the Second World War, as recent scholarship has dem- 
onstrated, the task of reconstructing families was linked 
to the reemergence of political stability, normalcy, and 
of democracy itself. It would be interesting to consider 
why or how the two World Wars may have precipitated 
very different responses in terms of family politics. 
Given that Ginsborg highlights so many interesting 
similarities in family politics across the European conti- 
nent (as well as some intriguing differences), one won- 
ders about the merits of organizing this book in the form 
of national case studies. Is the nation, in the end, the 
preeminent “container” that defines family life? Or is 
this merely the polemical claim of the propagandists and 
political activists who dot these pages? Cursory reading 
of any interwar pronatalist tract provides compelling evi- 
dence of the centrality of nationalism to family politics. 
And yet just as many forces shaping families and family 
politics transcended national borders: migration, rural 
and urban social structures, religious traditions, war and 
revolution, patriarchy, and economic crisis. The socialist, 
nationalist, and fascist movements that animated 
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Europe’s revolutions and dictatorships constantly looked 
across national frontiers, whether for inspiration or to 
define themselves against perceived enemies. 

Ginsborg usefully compares national contexts, but 
offers little reflection on the ways events in one place 
may have influenced those elsewhere: how right-wing 
family politics may have responded to the imagined 
threat posed by the radical visions of gender equality 
articulated by Kollontai; how leaders from Edib to 
Benito Mussolini articulated visions of the family that 
were supposed to overcome legacies of perceived “back- 
wardness” in-relation to other states and empires; how 
war and occupation led to transnational sexual encoun- 
ters and families; how ethnic cleansing and deportations 
impacted families that were separated; how the custody 
of children was contested among national and religious 
communities; how new international humanitarian 
organizations and ideals of children’s rights and human 
rights emerged from Europe’s conflagrations. 

Family Politics ultimately makes a convincing and 
important case for the centrality of family history to the 
history of twentieth-century Europe. But it does so with- 
out challenging the standard narratives of national politi- 
cal history with which we are already so familiar. 
Perhaps, however, the history of families unfolds on dif- 
ferent temporal and geographic scales than the history 
of nation-states: to the rhythm of individual lives and 
generations as well as in relation to political and social 
transformations. Instead of inserting families into exist- 
ing national histories of Europe, we might ask how put- 
ting families front and center might transform the larger 
stories we tell about Europe’s twentieth century. 

TARA ZAHRA 
University of Chicago 


CHRISTOPHER J. LEE. Unreasonable Histories: Nativism, 
Multiracial Lives, and the Genealogical Imagination in 
British Africa. (Radical Perspectives: A Radical History 
Review.) Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press, 2014. Pp. 
xvii, 346. Cloth $94.95, paper $26.95. 


The experience of approximately ten thousand Central 
African people variously defined as “Colored,” “Euro- 
African,” “Indo-African,” “Anglo-African,” and “Eur- 
african” (or more offensive names), does not seem an 
entirely promising basis for a reexamination of racial 
relations in late colonial British Africa. This was a geo- 
graphically scattered, socially diverse, and politically dis- 
united population, far from presenting a coherent and 
united face to the world. Yet Christopher Lee demon- 
strates in Unreasonable Histories: Nativism, Multiracial 
Lives, and the Genealogical Imagination in British Africa 
that the close analysis of this quintessentially liminal 
population can illuminate the workings of race as a rela- 
tional category in British colonial Africa—a category 
that, Lee argues, has been neglected by historians of 
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mid-twentieth-century Africa in favor of the more com- 
pelling one of ethnicity. He uncovers and makes a con- 
vincing case for the importance of multiracialism to 
understanding how racial difference was imagined, con- 
structed, and functioned in the three neighboring south- 
ern-central African territories of Nyasaland (today’s 
Malawi), Northern Rhodesia (Zambia) and Southern 
Rhodesia (Zimbabwe—territories briefly united as the 
Central African Federation [1953-1963)). 

Unreasonable Histories demonstrates that the sheer 
existence of such people created profound problems for 
a political system ostensibly based on “white” and 
“black,” but which in fact rested on the distinction 
between “native” and “non-native.” In this regard, Lee’s 
work builds on Mahmood Mamdani’s seminal work 
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(Citizen and Subject: Contemporary Africa and the Legacy 
of Late Colonialism [1996}) and other works emphasizing 
the centrality of customary authority and law as the basis 
of British colonial power (e.g., Martin Chanock, Law, 
Customs and Social Order: The Colonial Experience in 
Malawi and Zambia [1985]; Sara Berry, Chiefs Know 
Their Boundaries: Essays on Property, Power, and the Past 
in Asante, 1896-1996 [2001]). Defining Africans as 
“natives” subject to chiefly authority and supposedly 
age-old customary laws delegitimized any claim they 
might make for recognition by and participation in 
“modern” society. Mamdani argues that this rigid divi- 
sion not only defined colonial society, but was essentially 
replicated in postcolonial Africa in a division between 
rural customary authority and the “modern” rule of law 
practiced in urban areas. However, Lee demonstrates 
how such categories could be effectively contested and 
challenged by communities, such as the one he studies, 
which transgressed the native/non-native divide: “multi- 
racial people inhabited an uncertain position as a colon- 
ized subject race—a place between native and non- 
native realms that transcended the customary and dena- 
turalized these distinctions, producing political and 
social vulnerability. This interstitial situation challenged 
a world of law and bureaucratic reason that depended 
on taxonomic clarity” (92). 

Unreasonable Histories ranges impressively across 
diverse scales of analysis and source materials, encom- 
passing commissions of inquiry, court cases, and housing 
developments, all of which became sites of struggle 
between colonial authorities and “colored” peoples 
themselves. The book opens with the single case of a 
“half-caste” child, the product (like many of Lee’s sub- 
jects) of an illicit relationship between an African 
mother and a European father who failed to take 
responsibility for his offspring. Because such children 
had no obvious place in “native” society, they commonly 
became the unwelcome responsibility of the colonial 
state. Indeed, this and other cases were documented 
only because state or mission officials demanded that 
fathers take responsibility for the upkeep and education 
of their children, to prevent them from slipping into a 
state of being that was customary for natives but which 
represented a form of degradation for those with “mixed 
blood.” It is evident that the “one drop” rule did not 
apply: colored Africans were equally estranged from 
African societies defined by custom and European civili- 
zation. As the Nyasaland Anglo-African Association 
declared: “We are not black, nor white. We are midway 
and must remain there—an intermediate race” (168). 
“Coloreds,” for example, could not access commercial 
agricultural opportunities reserved for European settlers, 
but nor did they have a chief with paternalistic responsi- 
bilities for providing land. Chapter 4, “The Native 
Undefined,” explores how courts and legislators sought 
to define “colored” Africans in ways that would reflect 
their European paternity, while avoiding any concession 
of rights that might then be claimed by a wider group of 
Africans. Legal arguments focused on the intersection of 
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competing definitions of identity by descent (jus sangui- 
nis) or territory of birth (jus soli), but also the extent to 
which appearance and behavior could be taken, into 
account in assessing someone’s race. Lee does an excel- 
lent job of showing how attempts to define multiracial 
identities and status exposed the wider contradictions in 
defining race. 

Lee also reveals the complex intersections of race, 
gender, and class in mid-twentieth-century central 
Africa. The common absenteeism of white fathers meant 
that many multiracial children were raised by African 
mothers and integrated, albeit problematically, into 
wider matrilineal communities. Indeed, authorities often 
felt that African villages were the natural place to raise 
multiracial children with little or no chance of advance- 
ment in colonial society. Paternal descent was nonethe- 
less commonly emphasized by “colored” activists seeking 
both individual and collective advancement. In so doing, 
they made claims both to their fathers’ privileged status 
and, via a declaration of loyalty, to membership in the 
empire that had sired them. The Southern Rhodesian 
Euro-African Patriotic Society accordingly declared in 
1945: “Euro-Africans possess a natural sense and feeling 
of pride to be their subjects, not by conquest, but by 
common heritage . . . This is the secret of their fervent 
love and affection and loyalty to the throne; it is a virtue 
inherent from their fathers and forefathers of the British 
race” (180). Yet the constant marginalization of “Euro- 
Africans,” evidenced, for example, by the failure to call 
up “colored” men to serve in World War II, could push 
an alienated colored population into the hands of the 
anticolonial African majority. In this regard, Lee’s 
research complements a wider body of work on African 
loyalists, groups, and societies that sought advancement 
within the colonial project, with unpredictable conse- 
quences for their postcolonial trajectory (e.g., Daniel 
Branch, “The Enemy Within: Loyalists and the War 
against Mau Mau,” Journal of African History 48, no. 2 
[2007]: 291-315; Baz Lecocq, Disputed Desert: Decoloni- 
sation, Competing Nationalisms and Tuareg Rebellions in 
Northern Mali [2010)). 

Debates over the nature of racial identity were at the 
heart of the Euro-African associations analyzed in chap- 
ters 6 (“Racism as a Weapon of the Weak”) and 7 
(“Loyalty and Disregard”). However, the extent to which 
there was a meaningful “colored” community is itself 
questionable, and Lee skillfully embraces the challenge 
of telling the story of a people “without history.” As the 
book demonstrates, a first generation that saw them- 
selves as the offspring of colonialism had little in com- 
mon with the longer established “colored” communities 
of South African origin. Nor did the grandchildren of 
colonialism necessarily share their parents’ attitude: the 
changing political meaning of race, and the decidedly 
limited rewards of imperial loyalty, created disillusion- 
ment and led some to engage in moderate political 
opposition. Here, Lee’s study intersects with the post— 
World War II aspirations of middle-class African elites, 
those who hoped to provide a moderate and respectable 
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leadership to the wider African population in its efforts 
to attain self-rule. My own research shows that by the 
late 1950s, such individuals—educated Africans, together 
with Asians, Euro-Africans, and liberal whites—were 
participating in race equality committees in Northern 
Rhodesian towns, politely requesting hoteliers and res- 
taurateurs to voluntarily remove the color bar. In 
response, the Northern Rhodesian Hotels Association 
agreed in January 1957 that “non-Europeans who were 
properly dressed, knew how to behave, who could afford 
to pay the bill and wanted to use the hotels for legiti- 
mate purposes and not for political ends would be nor- 
mally accepted.” The Ndola Race Relations Committee 
subsequently conceded that “the real bar is social and 
economic and not racial .. . [and that]... The onus is 
on the colored people to measure up to the standards 
required” (National Archives of Zambia, WP 1/5/20, 
“Ndola Race Relations advisory and conciliation com- 
mittee, 1957-1963,” fourth meeting [July 12, 1958]). 
Advancement in late colonial Africa was increasingly 
understood to be a reflection less of race per se, but of 
the ability of a select group of non-Europeans to behave 
like “civilized people,” as a necessary requisite for quali- 
fying for self-government. 

In this regard however, Lee’s counter-posing of race 
and ethnic categorization—which is a vital insight in 
some respects—tends to detract from the extent that the 
two categories were often utilized in strikingly similar 
ways to make claims on the colonial authorities. Lee 
argues race was qualitatively distinct from ethnicity 
because the latter was understood to be rooted in preco- 
lonial identity. But in practice the ways in which multira- 
cial associations articulated and made appeals for their 
claimed constituencies was often “ethnic” in nature, 
rooted as it was in the British “blood” of their fathers 
and the heritage this embodied. Indeed, while Thomas 
Spear and others have certainly demonstrated the limits 
of tribal invention (Spear, “Neo-traditionalism and the 
Limits of Invention in British Colonial Africa,” Journal 
of African History 44, no.1 [2003]: 3-27), the creative 
capacity of African societies to articulate identities 
rooted in “moral ethnicity” involved not only recourse 
to precolonial authenticity but also—and increasingly so 
in the late colonial period—in their receptivity to and 
potentiality for civic virtue, improvement, and modern- 
ization as ways of demanding resources and political 
representation: indeed, Lee himself (110) compares the 
assertion of an Anglo-African identity to “moral ethni- 
city” (John Lonsdale, “The Moral Economy of Mau 
Mau: Wealth, Poverty and Civic Virtue in Kikuyu Politi- 
cal Thought,” in Bruce Berman and John Lonsdale, 
eds., Unhappy Valley: Conflict in Kenya and Africa 
[1992]). This highly creative claim-making process is one 
of the most significant advances in the recent historiog- 
raphy of late colonial Africa: most notably, Derek Peter- 
son’s study Ethnic Patriotism and the East African 
Revival: A History of Dissent, c. 1935-1972 (2012) of eth- 
nic and religious associations in East Africa demon- 
strates that, while ethnic identities rooted in history and 
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genealogy were asserted in relation to communities’ 
attempts to influence colonial authorities, they equally 
provided a basis for elders to assert moral control over 
the behavior of such communities or to make other 
claims that lay outside of the formal political sphere. 
Ethnicities were, like races, sites of struggle. 

Lee also differentiates Euro-Africans’ group from 
“indigenous” African politics, on the basis that the 
“nativist” African nationalist movements necessarily 
marginalized those of mixed ancestry. But this 
assertion depends on a particular reading of nationalism, 
which Lee himself does not write about in any detail. 
Nationalism was itself intensely contradictory and 
diverse across colonies. Nativist nationalism did some- 
times seek to exclude both specific ethnic and racial 
minorities, via autochthonous appeals to “sons of the 
soil” (“Introduction: Citizenship and Its Casualties in 
Africa,” in Sara Dorman, Daniel Hammett, and Paul 
Nugent, eds., Making Nations, Creating Strangers: States 
and Citizenship in Africa [2007]); Stephen Jackson, “Sons 
of Which Soil? The Language and Politics of Autoch- 
thony in Eastern D.R. Congo,” African Studies Review 
49, no. 2 [2007]: 95-124). But in the three countries con- 
cerned, racial and ethnic dynamics and the politics of 
belonging varied considerably. Exclusionary nativism has 
of course been prominent in post-2000 Zimbabwe, but 
in the 1980s “non-natives” were encouraged to stay and 
be a part of a multiracial Zimbabwe. In Zambia, the rul- 
ing United National Independence Party (UNIP) not 
only promoted an inclusive non-racial notion of citizen- 
ship, but also included in its leadership, as Lee briefly 
discusses, the Zimbabwean-born “colored” leader Aaron 
Milner, who served as Minister for Home Affairs and 
oversaw strategic relations with regional liberation move- 
ments. While Lee rightly highlights the killing of at least 
one prominent Euro-African political leader, Henry 
Ascroft, by Hastings Banda’s Malawi Congress Party, 
being “colored” was not a primary factor in post-inde- 
pendence political repression (Leroy Vail and Landeg 
White, “Tribalism in the Political History of Malawi,” in 
Leroy Vail, ed., The Creation of Tribalism in Southern 
Africa [1989]: 151-192; Joey Power, Political Culture and 
Nationalism in Malawi: Building Kwacha [2010]). In con- 
sidering the significance of “colored” identities in post- 
colonial Africa, comparative analysis with non-British 
Africa would perhaps be helpful, for example, the prom- 
inence of mestizo leaders in the People’s Movement for 
the Liberation of Angola and the “nativist” critique of it 
by the National Union for the Total Independence of 
Angola (Justin Pearce, Political Identity and Conflict in 
Central Angola, 1975-2002 [2015]; Lara Pawson, Jn the 
Name of the People: Angola’s Forgotten Massacre [2014]). 
Lee could also do more to engage with recent literature 
on colored identity in central Africa—for example, he 
cites but does not integrate into his analysis the memoirs 
of Milner’s niece Juliette Milner-Thornton (The Long 
Shadow of the British Empire: The Ongoing Legacies of 
Race and Class in Zambia [2012]), who reflects elo- 
quently on her own “colored” identity. 
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The specific examples of genealogical imagination Lee 
expertly captures reflected an important moment in cen- 
tral African history, but they overlapped and intersected 
with a wider set of claim-making processes rooted in a 
range of identities—identities that evolved and fluctu- 
ated but which were essentialized as ahistorical and 
authentic—that also arose from specific readings of 
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precolonial and colonial history. “Colored” was, at least 
in this sense, an identity as simultaneously constructed 
and essential, liminal and authentic, as the African eth- 
nicities and nationalities that are the dominant political 
identities on the continent today. 
Mites LARMER 
University of Oxford 
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Tan N. Grecory and ALIsTair GEDDES, editors. Toward 
Spatial Humanities: Historical GIS and Spatial History. 
(The Spatial Humanities.) Bloomington: Indiana Uni- 
versity Press, 2014. Pp. xix, 212. Cloth $85.00, paper 
$30.00, e-book $25.99. 


The editors have assembled a splendid book, which will 
be read with profit by anyone who wishes to learn more 
about the application of the techniques, especially geo- 
graphic information systems (GIS), used by the authors 
of the six chapters. The closing literature review by Ian 
N. Gregory, one of the world’s leaders in the use of GIS 
for historical research, is worth the cost of the book for 
anyone creating a project of this type. 

That said, I find the terms “spatial history” and, 
worse yet, “spatial humanities” to be unsatisfactory. I 
certainly share the desire to define our work by some- 
thing other than the identification with a particular tech- 
nology, GIS. However, “spatial history” strikes me as 
obscure and confining. We remain too fascinated by 
technique and fail to articulate a vision of why geo- 
graphically integrated history poses an exciting opportu- 
nity for the more general discipline of history and the 
related humanities. 

We are developing the ability to aggregate many 
more types of information on the basis of place (geo- 
graphic coordinates of longitude and latitude) than the 
information now commonly employed by any individual 
researcher to draw conclusions about the past. And we 
can visualize the relationship among these information 
types in ways that are usually impossible without the in- 
tegrating capabilities of the technology. More impor- 
tantly, we can link places and the people and groups 
who live there, and it is the way that a place is linked to 
other places and the changes in these links over time 
that shape the meaning of the actions, events, and pro- 
cesses of interest to historians. To increase our under- 
standing of the past, historians provide “narrative 
knowledge,” which is a unique and valuable form of 
knowledge, so much so that some natural scientists (for 
example, plant ecologist Timothy F. H. Allen) are begin- 
ning to see the importance of developing narratives due 
to the weaknesses in their prevailing mathematical and 


other models. Geographically integrated history pos- 
sesses the capability of providing greatly enriched narra- 
tives, and therefore greatly enriched understandings. I 
do not believe that the use of “spatial history” can proj- 
ect a vision that allows us to escape from identification 
with technique. Computers will allow us to manage the 
information that we pull from the sources preserved 
from the past, but they will not write the narratives. His- 
torians will write the geographically integrated histories 
we so badly need to understand better what is lost to 
our direct experience. 

The chapters in this book display, at least partially, 
the promise of this type of historical work. The first 
three chapters establish frameworks or platforms on 
which other information can be aggregated to enrich the 
stories that they tell. 

“The Development, Persistence, and Change of 
Racial Segregation in U.S. Urban Areas, 1880-2010,” by 
Andrew A. Beveridge, deals with the decisive aspect of 
U.S. and world history in the twentieth century, the 
problem of the “color line,” as W. E. B. Du Bois so elo- 
quently defined it in his 1903 masterpiece The Souls of 
Black Folk. Beveridge locates for us the line and its 
changes for over a century of U.S. history, and he makes 
it clear that the city of greatest black and white isolation 
is Chicago, followed by Cleveland. 

In his “Troubled Geographies: A Historical GIS of 
Religion, Society, and Conflict in Ireland since the 
Great Famine,” Niall Cunningham presents an ambi- 
tious project that has already added new knowledge to 
the intense discussions about religious violence and how 
to end it. He explains that Ireland has not merely expe- 
rienced a religious war between Catholics and Protes- 
tants; rather, changing spatial relationships have also 
played a major role in the way that these conflicts have 
manifested themselves, particularly during the crisis in 
Northern Ireland, beginning in 1969. 

Robert M. Schwartz and Thomas Thevenin show well 
how GIS technology permits both a rich comparative 
history and the elaboration of an important narrative in 
their chapter “Railways and Agriculture in France and 
Great Britain, 1850-1914.” By tying together the devel- 
opment of rail networks with changes in agriculture, 
Schwartz and Thevenin have been able to account for 
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transformations in the lives of people within large geo- 
graphic areas of the countries addressed. As different 
agricultural regions were better connected to urban 
markets, the types of production and the lives of pro- 
ducers often shifted in surprising ways. These changes, 
coupled with the increased importation of agricultural 
products from other world regions, provoked intense 
policy debates in both countries, and Schwartz and The- 
venin are able to evaluate, often for the first time, the 
sometimes biased rhetoric that these quarrels generated. 
Thus, their work enriches our narrative understanding 
of both economic and political history. 

It takes a long time and considerable financial sup- 
port to build up databases capable of supporting this 
type of work. One of the great values of Humphrey R. 
Southall’s “Applying Historical GIS beyond the Acad- 
emy: Four Use Cases for the Great Britain HGIS” is 
that he shares his long experience with the financing of 
large database projects. This chapter is a must-read for 
anyone wishing to do this kind of work. Moreover, the 
chapter presents much sensible information about the 
creation of the gazetteers necessary for georeferencing 
information to named places. 

I found particularly appealing “Mapping the City in 
Film” by Julia Hallam and Les Roberts about building a 
database of movies, which can be used to develop narra- 
tives about changes in the built environment of Liver- 
pool, England, and in the lives of those within this 
environment. Of course, the films contain images of 
buildings, parks, and transportation lines, and of people 
on various occasions, but they also say something impor- 
tant about the way that individuals and groups fashioned 
imagined geographies for their lives. Given the impor- 
tance of video images in our cultural environment, I 
think it likely that projects of this type have the poten- 
tial to connect with various funding sources in order to 
become significant archival resources for urban history 
in many parts of the world. 

I saved chapter 5, “The Politics of Territory in Song 
Dynasty China, 960-1276 CE,” for last because I believe 
that its authors, Elijah Meeks and Ruth Mostern, do the 
best job of pointing the way forward for geographically 
integrated history. They join together the development 
of China’s administrative:structure, the terrible devasta- 
tion wrought by the massive Yellow River floods, and 
the period’s notorious factional struggles within the gov- 
ernment (over the priorities for military defense in the 
North, the colonization of the South, and the generation 
of revenue). They articulate a model, which could be 
turned into a formal, even mathematical model, to eval- 
uate the fragmented, ambiguous, and just plain messy 
evidence from a history that began over one thousand 
years ago to create a plausible narrative. They recognize 
that the relational database management systems we 
commonly use are hostile environments for the genera- 
tion of narrative knowledge, and they propose an imagi- 
native solution that serves their needs. Although they do 
not use the concept, Meeks and Mostern describe a 
complex, nonlinear human system and stress the value 
of coupling such a system with complex, nonlinear 
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natural systems in order to better understand the ac- 
tions, events, and processes of our past. 

There are blind spots in the editors’ introduction and 
conclusion. They make too much of the need for preci- 
sion in GIS as a barrier to georeferencing types of infor- 
mation that are not quantitative and are vague. Human 
systems are inherently vague, and for fifty years we have 
had access to a now well-established mathematical tech- 
nique for dealing with vagueness: fuzzy set theory (or 
fuzzy logic). In order to transform legacy data into new 
database forms and to harvest information from texts, 
especially from digital texts increasingly available on the 
Internet, computer scientists are applying ontological re- 
search for the development of semantic web technolo- 
gies. But no single historian is capable of mastering the 
languages and documents from his or her period and 
place of interest, GIS technologies, cartographic and 
other forms of information visualization, a database 
management system, fuzzy logic, and mathematical 
modeling to aggregate all possible information on the 
basis of place, to link places and peoples in order to 
provide meaning to the information, and to create the 
rich narratives that will become possible. Collaborative, 
interdisciplinary efforts will be necessary, and those re- 
quire a research infrastructure of standards, the creation 
of which should be led by the American Historical Asso- 
ciation. 

J. B. OWENS 
Idaho State University 


ALINE SiErP. History, Memory, and Trans-European Iden- 
tity: Unifying Divisions. (Routledge Studies in Modern 
European History, no. 23.) New York: Routledge, 2014. 
Pp. xii, 192. $140.00. 


Aline Sierp’s fully packed and unusually important 
book, History, Memory, and Trans-European Identity: 
Unifying Divisions, consists of two parts. The bigger, first 
component, which analyses the memory policy in two 
European countries, German and Italy, is the more stag- 
gering and awe-inspiring part. Here the author attests 
events in Italian and German postwar history that one 
hopes should be included as a basic insight into the 
mental and political map of the European, or even 
global, citizenry. In the second part, the book moves 
from the national to the supranational level, introducing 
actors of European integration into the discussion of 
memory as a political tool. While this issue is important, 
the first section is more dramatic and brings to the fore 
two radically dissimilar paradigmatic cases of how to di- 
gest the experiences of World War II. 

In this comparatively short book the reader will find a 
good number of central observations and reflections 
that make reading the book pleasant and stimulating. 
For instance, Sierp reminds historians of what Reinhart 
Koselleck says about winners and losers in Critique and 
Crisis: Enlightenment and the Pathogenesis of Modern 
Society (1988), that “even if history is written by the win- 
ners in the short-term, historical and political under- 
standing comes from the defeated in the long term” 
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(52). Sierp also selects a quote from Peter Burke’s arti- 
cle “Geschichte als soziales Gedachtnis”—“Victorious 
nations have forgotten history. They are allowed to do 
that, while for the defeated it is impossible to accept 
what has happened” (197)—to argue her case for choos- 
ing Germany and Italy as her subjects of scrutiny, even 
if the memory of the defeated Italian nation is also, to a 
remarkable extent, selective. 

The author makes it a little easier for the reader to 
understand how the Italian political elite, in a surpris- 
ingly total accord, supported the idea that Italians were 
just victims and thus delivered from feelings of guilt for 
the deeds Italians did before 1943. Despite considerable 
political shifts during the period from World War IT un- 
til the present day, the narrative of the political elite in 
this country starts in 1943 with the intensified resistance 
against the Nazi troops, sometimes described as a sec- 
ond Risorgimento. One can admit that the authoritarian 
rule of Italian fascism was more “good-natured” (Renzo 
de Felice, Ernesto Galli della Loggia) than the German 
Nazi regime (63). But the crucial fact in this context is 
that the atrocities the Italians committed, for instance 
on the other side of the Adriatic Sea, are not part of the 
political memory. Not even the student radicalism of the 
1960s thought it necessary to dig up this part of Italian 
history. There are occasions when one is tempted to talk 
about the “Fellinization” of Italian Fascism (after the 
Federico Fellini film Amarcord, 1973), situations when 
fascism is represented as just something comic. Sierp 
concludes that a desperate need for a common Italian 
identity, shared by the Right and the Left, had to be 
constructed even at the cost of omitting historical facts. 

The German political memory was and still is funda- 
mentally different. In the years immediately following 
World War II, Konrad Adenauer explained that the 
German identity had to be constructed by taking the 
Nazi element out of the narrative. As late as the 1980s 
Helmut Kohl stated, in a similar way, that the Germans 
had, once and for all, the right to live the life of a “nor- 
mal nation,” without acknowledging the Nazis’ burden. 
But such voices weakened in the early stages of the 
postwar period. The more powerful narrative prevailed: 
German identity was understood as a mixture of public 
admission of guilt, collective mourning, and a celebra- 
tion of a united Europe. Sierp concludes that such an 
identity construction became hegemonic, particularly af- 
ter the Cold War. She identifies Richard von Weizsack- 
er’s address from 1985, where he talked about a “We” 
that included the Nazis and where he explained that 
there could be “no reconciliation without remembrance” 
Co): 

By using political speeches given on remembrance 
days, the author draws the contours of what she calls 
the political memory, which is a kind of memory that is 
built from above, in contrast to social and cultural mem- 
ory. Whether this is a reasonable way to use the word 
politics is of minor importance here. What is of import 
here is that Sierp’s argument, leaning on a profound 
knowledge of the theoretical literature, is convincing. 
She limits her perspective to the elite, but more exactly 
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to representatives of official governmental agencies. 
Sierp’s contextualization of the speeches includes agen- 
cies outside the political elite only occasionally, and by 
way of exception: authors and academics (the partici- 
pants of the Historikerstreit, Ginter Grass, Jiirgen Hab- 
ermas, Renzo de Felice, Ernesto Galli della Loggia), 
filmmakers, or popular mobilization. The student move- 
ment of the 1960s, however, does receive solid attention. 
Interestingly enough, despite such radical, slightly in- 
trepid limitations in perspective and contextualization 
Sierp accomplishes an analysis that is both robust and 
momentous as well as sound and valid. 

The second part of the book, dealing with the making 
of a European identity by using memory as a political 
tool, is less powerful. This part is only loosely connected 
to the analysis of Italian and German memory policy. 
The author shows that in these two countries it became, 
particularly after the Cold War and particularly in Ger- 
many, more and more difficult to deal with the ques- 
tions of national identity exclusively as national 
narrative, the external elements being always less pre- 
sent in the Italian political memory than in the German 
one. According to Sierp’s vision, a European discourse, 
a common European responsibility for what happened 
during World War II, has become an intrinsic part of 
the national self-narration. In her analysis of this dis- 
course, she finds cases of convergences that are based 
on what have been regarded as universal values. I find 
the slightly teleological interpretation that European 
communality is based on a commitment to universal val- 
ues unclear. I also have difficulty discussing communal- 
ity based on only two case countries, acknowledging, as 
I do, the variety of ways the European nations have 
dealt with and still deal with the experiences of World 
War IL. 

HENRIK STENIUS 
Center for Nordic Studies 
University of Helsinki 
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ANDREW FITZMAURICE. Sovereignty, Property and Empire, 
1500-2000. (Ideas in Context, no. 107.) New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 2014. Pp. ix, 378. $99.00. 


Andrew Fitzmaurice’s most recent book surveys the 
multiple meanings and uses of “occupation” in the lon- 
gue durée. Originally meant to explain the acquisition of 
property, territory, and jurisdiction, the term took on a 
different meaning with European overseas imperial en- 
gagement during the sixteenth century when it was used 
to describe how human societies evolved from a “state 
of nature” to an “agricultural state.” During this period, 
occupation became a measure for different stages in hu- 
man development that presented some people as more 
advanced (and therefore superior to and more worthy 
of rights than) others. By the nineteenth century, occu- 
pation was mostly identified as a theory supporting 
claims for dominion. It distinguished those societies that 
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had territorial sovereignty (in Europe) from those who 
lacked it (elsewhere) and could therefore be legitimately 
subjected to European control. Ushering the passage 
from “agricultural” to “commercial” societies, it was 
during that period that the notion of terra nullius 
(no-one’s land) was developed. Thereafter, it became an 
extremely powerful mechanism of empire, leading to 
present-day debates over the extension of national sov- 
ereignties to the polar regions and outer space, the sta- 
tus of Western Sahara, and the titles of the aboriginal 
peoples of Australia. 

If these developments supported European expan- 
sion, Fitzmaurice insists, they also allowed criticism of 
its procedures and results. A double-edged sword, occu- 
pation might have enabled colonial powers to dispossess 
natives, but it also placed checks on what the powers 
did, potentially protecting natives and defending their 
rights (even if, on occasions, only in order to justify 
what colonialists desired). And, if occupation allowed 
the colonial state to expand, it also supported settlers in 
their quest to legitimate their activities against, or inde- 
pendent of, that state. Precisely because its uses could 
be contradictory and because “Western political thought 
was more fractured and divided” (1) than we usually 
concede, consisting, in reality, of an “incoherent body 
with porous boundaries” (13), the question we must ask 
ourselves is not what occupation meant in the abstract 
(it could mean many different things), but how actors 
used it. What was the context in which it was invoked, 
who was arguing about it, and what were their circum- 
stances? Occupation, in short, was a tool that could be 
harnessed for many different ends in many different 
ways, and whose meaning dramatically changed accord- 
ing to person, place, and time. 

Fitzmaurice forcefully demonstrates that debates in- 
volving occupation were not a monopoly of theorists. 
Instead, they implicated a wide range of people, such as 
lawyers, merchants, ecclesiastics, and public men, who 
were “engaged in the business of empire” (20). Al- 
though these individuals might have been concerned 
with overseas expansion, most of them understood that 
their reading of occupation could affect not only impe- 
rial ventures but also legitimize domestic private prop- 
erty, as well as support the jurisdiction and sovereignty 
of states. The move from one sphere to the other, one 
hemisphere and ocean to the next, was constant. On oc- 
casions, that was particularly apparent. Such was the 
case, for example, in the nineteenth century, when many 
Europeans asked difficult questions regarding the legal 
and political consequences of war. The need to settle 
the legitimacy of conquest in Europe led to important 
developments that distinguished property from sover- 
eignty, making occupation constituent of the latter 
rather than the former. Thereafter, this understanding 
was exported to the colonies. 

Because the history of Europe was tightly intertwined 
with that of empire, debates regarding the meaning and 
uses of occupation, Fitzmaurice rightly suggests, could 
be viewed as both global and transnational. While “the 
idea of occupation was imposed upon territories on 
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every continent of the globe, as well as upon the 
oceans” (15), the conversation regarding what it meant 
was conducted in a Pan-European, not a national, set- 
ting. It was therefore not surprising that occupation 
eventually became a cornerstone of the nascent Law of 
Nations and international law. 

Fitzmaurice’s analysis is lucid, detailed, wise, sophisti- 
cated, and extremely convincing. It offers plenty of won- 
derful opportunities to re-think old debates anew, and it 
supplies fascinating perspectives on historical develop- 
ments that were usually studied separately. A true tour- 
de-force, exemplary in this regard is chapter 3, on “The 
Salamanca School in England.” Here, Fitzmaurice stud- 
ies how British authors used debates taking place in 
Spain in order to find solutions to their own dilemmas, 
mainly, the need to justify and promote the colonization 
of Virginia. Fitzmaurice proceeds to analyze the con- 
tinuing tendency to integrate the Law of Nations, which 
was based on medieval Roman law (ius commune), with 
common law. For British jurists, he argues, at stake 
might have been the breaking down of distinctions be- 
tween domestic and external law, but, in the process, ju- 
rists also affirmed, perhaps unintentionally, the 
importance of civil law in England. 

TAMAR HERZOG 
Harvard University 


STEPHEN R. BERRY. A Path in the Mighty Waters: Ship- 
board Life and Atlantic Crossings to the New World. New 
Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 2015. Pp. xiv, 320. 
$40.00. 


Migration studies have shown that a continual flow of 
people defined and sustained early modern European 
settlement in North America. Cultural studies have ex- 
amined the extent to which European and African val- 
ues and beliefs were replicated in the New World. 
Precious little is known about the ways in which the 
three thousand mile voyage across an untamed ocean 
shaped travelers’ worldviews. Stephen R. Berry has writ- 
ten an excellent book to fill this gap in our knowledge. 
A Path in the Mighty Waters: Shipboard Life and Atlan- 
tic Crossings to the New World focuses on the 1735-1736 
Georgia expedition led by James Oglethorpe. Berry ba- 
ses his account of this transatlantic journey on the jour- 
nals of six migrants. Three of these migrants, Benjamin 
Ingham, Francis Moore, and John Wesley, were English. 
An equal number, John Andrew Dober, David Nitsch- 
mann, and Philip Georg Friedrich von Reck, were Ger- 
man. They sailed on two commercial vessels that carried 
in total 227 passengers. Berry argues that the crossing 
both challenged and reaffirmed religious convictions. 
The book breaks down the Georgia expedition into 
geographic stages. Berry takes the reader from the Eu- 
ropean genesis of the migration through its progression 
across the ocean to its end in North America. Passen- 
gers waited an extended amount of time for departure 
as the necessary preparations were completed for the 
expedition. This time lag combined with the logistical 
challenges associated with early modern travel produced 
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anxieties among the voyagers. Prayer and worship 
helped them cope with these stresses. Once at sea, mi- 
grants had to gain their sea legs by overcoming their 
physical discomforts associated with the constant motion 
of the ocean, and adjusting to an environment in which 
mariners’ night and day work routines made sleep diffi- 
cult. Different religious groups adapted to these situa- 
tions in various ways. Moravians, for example, resorted 
to communal rituals, while Quakers fortified themselves 
with solitary meditation. In one of the largest and most 
deftly written sections of the book, Berry outlines the re- 
lationships that passengers forged because they were at 
sea together. He brilliantly portrays the complexities of 
these social bonds. The coming together of sailors and 
passengers, men and women, cabin and steerage passen- 
gers, and different ethnic and religious groups produced 
both animosities and compromises. In words that evoke 
Richard White’s famous formulation, Berry writes, “the 
Atlantic passage created a middle ground—a wooden is- 
land surrounded by water—that fostered, simulta- 
neously, conflict and exchange” (111). Travel across 
azure plains also deepened Christian migrants’ spiritual 
convictions. Crossing the Tropic of Cancer tested the 
saintly dispositions of Berry’s pious passengers. He 
nicely explores the sexual and gendered dimensions of 
mariners’ bawdy “crossing the line” revelries. The te- 
dium of early modern transatlantic passages that lasted 
for months further challenged devout temperaments. 
Eventually, the novelty of being at sea wore off and con- 
versation grew stale. The Georgia expedition turned to 
religion for entertainment. They sang hymns and wrote 
prayers. The final test came when the migrants sighted 
their intended destination. At this point, so close to the 
journey’s end, travelers became increasingly anxious that 
disease, enemy attack, or shipwreck would abruptly 
truncate their trip. Once again, faith helped travelers 
cope with these concerns. They prayed for deliverance. 
Berry is an exceptional writer. He can paint a mental 
picture that makes the reader taste sea salt. I felt the 
floor rocking beneath my feet as I took in the chapter 
on sea sickness. His prose is intelligent, as well. Berry 
can articulate the theological differences between his pi- 
ous migrants and, at the same time, he has a deep un- 
derstanding of seafaring. Readers interested in maritime 
and religious history will find inspiration in these pages. 
One is left to wonder at the representative nature of 
Berry’s findings. Despite his narrow research base, the 
author does make general claims throughout the book 
about the nature of all transatlantic migration. For ex- 
ample, Berry states that “the two ships’ story provides a 
template for understanding the typical shipboard experi- 
ences of the thousands of vessels under sail on the At- 
lantic over the course of the eighteenth century” (8). In 
order to help widen his scope, the author frequently jux- 
taposes the journey of his travelers with the Atlantic 
slave trade and the Middle Passage. He does this, he 
says, because: “comparison with other ships’ journeys 
will help to illustrate and to account for the idiosyncratic 
aspects of the Georgia expedition” (7-8). It is true that 
there is a large literature on the slave trade with which 
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to make comparisons. Both experiences involved people, 
ships, and the Atlantic Ocean. But, the voyagers in 
Berry’s study were not led in coffles to the coast prior to 
embarkation. Nor were they held in pens. The religious 
travelers were not bought and sold. They were not 
tightly packed into ships’ holds. Armed guards did not 
keep them below decks. Their dead bodies were not 
cast overboard to feed sharks. The list of contrasts is 
great—too great. Berry himself admits that the experi- 
ences were “very different” (26). The comparisons made 
in every chapter in this book between the transatlantic 
journey of slaves and the migration of free, paying pas- 
sengers does not add to our understanding of the ways 
in which the journey across the Atlantic tested the faith 
of pious travelers. Instead, it detracts from the author’s 
otherwise very engaging analysis of the interplay be- 
tween religious worldviews and early modern transoce- 
anic migration. 

CHRISTOPHER P. MAGRA 

The University of Tennessee 


Timotuy J. Coates. Convict Labor in the Portuguese Em- 
pire, 1740-1932: Redefining the Empire with Forced 
Labor and New Imperialism. (European Expansion and 
Indigenous Response, no. 13.) Boston: Brill, 2014. Pp. 
xxvi, 205. $128.00. 


In Convict Labor in the Portuguese Empire, 1740-1932: 
Redefining the Empire with Forced Labor and New Impe- 
rialism, Timothy Coates completes his pathbreaking 
study of the Portuguese state’s use of exile (degredo) as 
a means of social control and imperial management. 
From Coates’s work, both here and in two earlier books, 
historians are now familiar with degredo, which was a 
feature of Portuguese society from the creation of the 
state in the Middle Ages to its abolition in 1932. It be- 
gan as internal exile to a town or village on the Portu- 
guese border, such as Castro Marim, where the 
condemned labored in the saltworks. After the conquest 
of Ceuta in 1415, penal exile became a tool of imperial 
expansion. Portuguese possessions in Africa, notably 
Sao Tomé—a quasi-penal colony, according to Coates, 
during early modern times, quickly became new destina- 
tions for degredados. By 1650s, degredados were omni- 
present throughout the Portuguese empire, and not only 
did courts in Portugal hand down the sentence, but so 
too did the high courts in Brazil and India. By the mid- 
dle of the eighteenth century, the most important desti- 
nation was Brazil. Judges sent convicts to places, such as 
Santa Catarina, Para, and Maranhao, where their pres- 
ence would achieve maximum benefit for the crown. 
The Portuguese believed the more serious the crime, 
the more distant the destination. The system cost the 
State very little other than transportation, and the exiled 
convicts received modest supervision. 

The system of penal exile changed in the nineteenth 
century following the independence of Brazil. Coates ar- 
gues that nineteenth-century ideas about prison reform 
coupled with the desire of Portugal to maintain its iden- 
tity as an imperial power created a new vision for 
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criminal exile. Convict labor, Portuguese ministers theo- 
rized, would lead to effective occupation of the African 
colonies, and could provide needed labor following the 
abolition of slavery. Angola (and to a lesser extent Mo- 
zambique) became the destinations for convicted com- 
mon criminals, who were largely white, illiterate, and 
urban. This final phase of convict exile, from 1880 to 
1932, forms the core of the current study. 

The Luanda prison, known as the Depésito Geral de 
Degredados, received the majority of the penal exiles, 
who came from all over the empire, during this last 
phase of forced penal exile. Portuguese officials ex- 
pected common criminals, vagrants, and women guilty 
of infanticide or crimes of passion to redeem themselves 
through work designed to serve the state and the larger 
imperial enterprise. Convicts arrived biweekly, traveling 
by third class at state expense. In the prison, convicts 
were divided into companies organized by gender, eth- 
nicity, and crime. Military personal supervised the pris- 
oners. Coates claims that unlike the French or British 
penal colonies, relations between the convicts and their 
military supervisors were generally good, owing to 
shared language and culture. 

The degredados worked both in the city (with limited 
supervision) and at the Depdsito (with extensive over- 
sight), and did everything from serving in the military, 
to carrying out jobs for the town council, to working as 
domestic servants, to laboring in workshops. Degredados 
were an important part of the population of Angola, 
perhaps reaching one third of the white population. 
While the figures are necessarily imprecise, Coates esti- 
mates that the numbers of individuals sentenced to pe- 
nal exile were significant: 50,000 from 1550 to 1755 (16) 
and another 50,000 from 1740 to 1932 (4). In the last 
phase, from 1881 to 1932, the numbers are estimated as 
falling between 16,000 and 20,000 men and women 
(131-132). Clearly, over long periods of time, the courts 
saw the use of criminal exile as a viable and useful tool 
of the state and its imperial enterprise. 

In its final phase, penal exile became a costly proposi- 
tion, leading to its demise in the 1930s. Moreover, those 
pardoned or those who completed their sentences pre- 
ferred to return to Portugal rather than remain in Africa 
as agricultural colonists. The exiled convicts never lived 
up to the state’s expectation. However, according to 
Coates, they did build significant infrastructure in An- 
gola and Mozambique. 

This book brings to light this largely unknown impe- 
rial project in exiled penal labor in the late nineteenth 
century. Coates introduces many fascinating themes— 
such as gender differences, the lack of sadism in the 
Portuguese system, and the economic significance of 
forced versus slave and free labor, all of which should 
be developed by future historians. Extensive notes direct 
scholars to archival resources, while the appendices pro- 
vide a glimpse of the richness of the sources. Seven de- 
tailed appendices present lists of convicts and vagrants 
sent to Angola, Cape Verde, and Mozambique, the lo- 
cations of exile, the received income and expenses, the 
petitions for pardons, and the regulations for the 
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Mozambique prison. All will open the field for future 
research. 
ALIDA C. METCALF 
Rice University 


ALESSANDRO STANZIANI. Sailors, Slaves, and Immigrants: 
Bondage in the Indian Ocean World, 1750-1914. (Pal- 
grave Series in Indian Ocean World Studies.) New 
York: Palgrave Macmillan, 2014. Pp. 188. $90.00. 


This short book entitled Sailors, Slaves, and Immigrants: 
Bondage in the Indian Ocean World attempts to compli- 
cate the understanding of the “transition” from slavery 
to wage labor in the “long” nineteenth century, 1750- 
1914. Importantly, it invites a reconsideration of free la- 
bor, slavery, and indenture as distinct labor categories 
and instead urges us to recognize that these often over- 
lapped to expose the limits in the creation of the notion 
of “freedom” of labor both on land and at sea. Its focus, 
ostensibly, is the Indian Ocean. The author “sharply 
contrasts” (1) this oceanic space with the Atlantic, which 
has been the overwhelming focus for historians of labor. 
Although not entirely justified or adequately explained, 
Alessandro Stanziani sets out to examine the connec- 
tions between the “Indian Ocean World” (IOW) and 
Europe, specifically France and England. The IOW, 
though, is reduced to British India and the Mascarene 
islands of Mauritius and Reunion, with only occasional 
reference made to other parts of this oceanic world. 

The book’s focus on work as an institutional and eco- 
nomic form of social and labor relation aligns it with re- 
cent approaches that have challenged widespread 
scholarly views of the progressive evolution of labor re- 
lations from coercive practices such as slavery and in- 
denture to free forms of wage labor. What Christian De 
Vito and Alex Lichtenstein have referred to recently as 
labor historians’ tendency to associate this process with 
the “teleology of freedom” has overlooked the compati- 
bility, and perhaps even necessity, of the existence of 
these forms with the emergence of capitalist modernity 
from the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 
But beyond this, Stanziani seeks to “link the evolution 
of forms of labor in Europe and in its colonies in the 
IOW” (89) largely by examining the interpenetrating 
histories of maritime and landed labor. There are thus 
discussions of French naval conscription and the use of 
galley slaves, as well as of the secondary activities that 
fishermen utilized to complement their work and the 
blurring of distinctions between sailor-peasants or la- 
borer-seamen in the early eighteenth century. Kidnap- 
ping and other coercive measures were adopted both by 
shippers and the state in their attempts to control the 
workforce while sailors and seamen suffered from unfair 
employment contracts and limited rights. Growing impe- 
rial and colonial involvement, coupled with legal provi- 
sions, enabled the “recruitment” of greater numbers of 
“foreigners” as seaboard labor. Yet, these men were not 
afforded any of the benefits of the French social protec- 
tion system that was developing in the nineteenth cen- 
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Forcible recruitment of seamen extended to prisoners 
of war, in both France and England; however, sailors in 
the latter lacked specific protections while imperial re- 
cruitment appears to have taken place earlier and was 
more widespread across the British empire. There are 
also discussions in the book’s pages of debt bondage 
and its relationship to slavery, well-trodden terrain that 
is explored comparatively in Indian Ocean and Atlantic 
contexts. Such is the case also in the section on abolition 
where the author, usefully, stresses its unfolding as a 
“long-term process” (80) that was uneven, complex, and 
contested rather than as an event that has often pro- 
duced histories divided into pre- and post-abolition pe- 
riods. Equally, Stanziani adopts a longer-term view of 
convictism, charting both its early histories in the Atlan- 
tic and its development in British imperial spaces of the 
Indian Ocean as a form of unfree labor that co-existed 
and overlapped with indentured immigration and engagé 
labor recruitment explored in case studies of Reunion 
Island and Mauritius. 

Despite its suggestive arguments and ideas, however, 
the book suffers from some key shortcomings. Stanziani 
aims to present a book that de-privileges Europe in 
its analysis, yet throughout the author adopts a quasi- 
diffusionist perspective in charting how certain ideas 
(e.g., engagisme) developed in a European context and 
were applied in a colonial one. Even when the author 
acknowledges that “local conditions played an important 
role,” the discussion is defined by the understanding 
that “[C]Jolonies were territories not only of slavery, but 
also . . . of forms of bondage inspired by status inequal- 
ities entrenched in Europe” (123). This methodological 
approach reinforces, rather than avoids, a Eurocentric 
perspective and results unavoidably, therefore, in repro- 
ducing the approach it had set out precisely to subvert. 
Also, the topics covered in the book warranted signifi- 
cantly deeper treatment (one of the book’s six chapters 
is a mere eleven pages) and, for a work that relies heavy- 
ily on the research of other scholars, contained surpris- 
ing omissions. Given the limitations on length in this 
review, I will mention only two examples: in the discus- 
sion on slavery in India, Andrea Major’s recently pub- 
lished Slavery, Abolitionism and Empire in India, 1772- 
1843 (2012) and the pioneering volume edited by 
Indrani Chatterjee and Richard Eaton, Slavery and 
South Asian History (2006) are missing from the bibliog- 
raphy. Although perhaps less important, the idiosyn- 
cratic nature of the author’s language and the numerous 
typographical and grammatical errors that are found 
throughout the book, nonetheless detract from the 
book’s quality and at times obscure the author’s mean- 
ing. Greater editorial involvement in the book’s produc- 
tion process may have avoided these distracting errors 
and resulted in a clearer and more effective transmission 
of the author’s ideas. 

PEDRO MACHADO 
Indiana University Bloomington 
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Lawrence J. BAack. Undying Curiosity: Carsten Niebuhr 
and the Royal Danish Expedition to Arabia (1761-1767). 
(Oriens et Occidens, no. 22.) Stuttgart: Franz Steiner 
Verlag, 2014. Pp. 443. €68.00. 


The Royal Danish Expedition to Arabia (1761-1767) 
was a pioneering undertaking that yielded unprece- 
dented discoveries on the natural history, antiquities, 
and contemporary conditions of Egypt, Yemen, India, 
Iran, and the Levant. Among scholars of the pre-mod- 
ern Middle East, however, it is perhaps best known for 
the fact that only one member, German cartographer/ 
surveyor Carsten Niebuhr, returned alive. His account 
of his observations and findings forms an important pri- 
mary source that was translated into both French and 
Dutch within thirty years of his return; a corrupt English 
condensation appeared in 1792. Lawrence J. Baack’s 
study, based largely on German and Danish archival 
materials, including a large cache of correspondence be- 
tween the team members and the organizers, explains 
how the expedition was conceived and organized, how it 
unfolded, how Niebuhr navigated its aftermath, and 
what its ultimate legacy was. 

In certain respects, this expedition foreshadows the 
massive French military and scientific operation that re- 
sulted in the Description de l’Egypte (1809-1828). The 
glaring difference is, of course, that the Danish venture 
did not include military occupation of the lands visited. 
On the other hand, the Danish expedition, like the 
French project, was very much a product of the Enlight- 
enment, albeit the German Enlightenment (Aufklarung), 
which featured a marked religious element. The Danish 
king and his advisors sought to find, in Yemen above 
all, traces of events, customs, flora, and fauna described 
in the Bible, as well as Biblical Hebrew. As Baack ex- 
plains in his opening section on the expedition’s organi- 
zation, the venture was conceived in large part by 
German scholars and bureaucrats who enjoyed an ex- 
traordinary degree of influence at the Danish court. The 
mastermind was Johann David Michaelis of the Univer- 
sity of Géttingen, who approached the Danish king for 
sponsorship, playing on Denmark’s desire for commer- 
cial contacts south of the Mediterranean and the pres- 
ence of a Danish missionary base in southeastern India 
(although Baack’s claim that this locale was “a conve- 
nient jumping-off point for work in Yemen” [39] seems 
dubious). Michaelis identified the three core members 
of the expeditionary team: indolent Danish philologist 
Frederik Christian von Haven, industrious Swedish bot- 
anist Peter Forsskal, and Niebuhr. These were strikingly 
young men, none older than thirty-two at the time of 
departure. The questions they would consider were, in 
exemplary Enlightenment fashion, solicited from schol- 
ars at universities throughout Europe, a cumbersome 
and time-consuming process in a pre-electronic age and 
on a continent beset with military conflicts. 

This book is a labor of love by a historian of northern 
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Europe who lacks expertise on both the ancient and the 
early modern Middle East and has therefore relied on 
colleagues for secondary literature recommendations. I 
am not in a position to judge his sources on Middle 
Eastern antiquities, but those consulted on the Arab 
lands in the eighteenth century represent a curious mix 
of respectable, mediocre, overly general, obsolete, and 
inaccurate. A few glaring factual errors result, such as 
the assertion that the Ottomans never conquered Ye- 
men, and Baack occasionally reproduces Niebuhr’s mis- 
transcriptions, e.g., Dola for Dawla and Dsjise for Giza; 
Baack’s use of diacritical marks is similarly erratic. The 
most compelling parts of the book are those that draw 
on the letters and reports of Niebuhr and other team 
members, shedding light on the details of their work, 
their relationships, and their attitudes toward the lands 
and peoples they encountered. When covering the expe- 
dition’s actual progress, Baack seems to be essentially 
paraphrasing Niebuhtr’s published account. 

The expedition’s fortunes underline the precarious- 
ness of such an undertaking in the era before modern 
medicine and communications. The five other team 
members all succumbed to malaria between May 1763 
and February 1764, leaving Niebuhr to embark on a 
three-year solitary return to Denmark via India, Iran, 
and Eastern Europe. Once back in Denmark, he strug- 
gled to publish his own and Forsskal’s findings, as de- 
tailed in chapter 4, which also evaluates the expedition’s 
contributions to scholarship in a variety of disciplines 
and its influence on later scholarship. An edifying epi- 
logue describes Niebuhr’s post-expedition life in rural 
Denmark. 

In a lengthy conclusion, Baack attempts to place the 
expedition within a variety of interpretive frameworks 
from recent scholarship, most notably Mary Louise 
Pratt’s paradigm of the “anti-conquest conquest” (/mpe- 
rial Eyes: Travel Writing and Transculturation [1991)), 
whereby seemingly value-neutral scientific investigations 
of a non-European region led to “displacement of indig- 
enous frameworks of knowledge by European-imposed 
ones” (370), and Jirgen Osterhammel’s argument that 
in the course of the eighteenth century, Europeans al- 
tered the nature of their engagement with Asia by “de- 
mystifying” it, i.ec., configuring it in rational, scientific 
terms, a clear sign of the Enlightenment-era displace- 
ment of wonder by curiosity (Die Entzauberung Asiens: 
Europa und die asiatischen Reiche im 18. Jahrhundert 
[1998; rev. ed. 2010]). In this connection, Baack compa- 
res the Danish expedition to other state-sponsored ex- 
ploratory missions of the period, notably James Cook’s 
exploration of the Pacific, noting the minute size of the 
Danish team and their almost total reliance on the in- 
digenous infrastructure, as opposed to reliance on ships 
and armies supplied by the mother country. Baack 
makes an intriguing point about the role of Niebuhr’s 
rural background in shaping his approach to the Middle 
East, giving him a natural empathy for the native popu- 
lace, most of whom were agriculturalists and pastoral- 
ists, and limiting his identification with the imperial 
metropole. 
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The author obviously has a great deal of personal 
sympathy for Niebuhr, and some of his assertions may 
stop just short of cheerleading. However, this is an en- 
grossing study, lucidly written and exhaustively re- 
searched, that sheds welcome light on a pivotal mission. 

JANE HATHAWAY 
The Ohio State University 


MICHAEL ZEUSKE. Amistad: A Hidden Network of Slavers 
and Merchants. Translated by STEVEN RENDALL. Prince- 
ton, N.J.: Markus Wiener, 2015. Pp. xiv, 268. Cloth 
$88.95, paper $26.95. 


Up to an estimated ten million Africans forcibly were 
removed from the continent and taken on ships bound 
for the New World during the course of the Atlantic 
slave trade. Once in the Americas, they endured a slav- 
ery that was unlike any they had ever experienced in 
their homeland. In an English translation of his work 
first published in German, Michael Zeuske examines 
the complex network of slavers, merchants, Africans, 
and empires during the nineteenth century by using the 
Amistad as the starting point. He argues that slavery be- 
came “a form of capitalism in which the main capital is 
human bodies .. . and Africa suddenly became the be- 
ginning and the center of a history of human bodies as 
capital” even as countries increasingly outlawed the Af- 
rican slave trade and slavery itself (12). Zeuske develops 
a truly Atlantic history that focuses not on ending slav- 
ery and its trade, but rather “increas[ing] slavery and 
slave dealing as well as human trafficking” during the 
very period that it was being banned (10). In this way, 
Zeuske successfully redirects the reader to look past the 
thesis that describes the end of the slave trade and abo- 
lition as the norm in order to reveal what he calls the 
“Hidden Atlantic.” 

Zeuske’s work spans the Atlantic world in nine chap- 
ters. He establishes a firm foundation and background 
for the work with chapters 1 and 2, which weave in and 
out of the historical narrative of the Amistad to include 
the 2005 discovery of the case’s original Cuban docu- 
ments, and place the study within the larger context of 
Atlantic and world history. Returning to the prisoners 
on board the Amistad in chapter 3, he examines their in- 
dividual histories and backgrounds in order to provide a 
more complete picture of these African captives as peo- 
ple rather than as secondary actors in a larger discussion 
of slavery and international law, as is sometimes the 
practice with works that examine the case from a U.S.- 
centric perspective of the Amistad. Chapters 6 to 8, how- 
ever, make the most valuable contributions. Zeuske suc- 
cessfully argues that for many in Cuba, for example, 
smuggling of slaves was a “way to quickly achieve a 
certain prosperity and even wealth” (113). Chapter 7, 
entitled “Africa,” is the longest and focuses on the inter- 
actions between slave agents, dealers, and captains in 
Africa. Zeuske examines various areas of Africa sepa- 
rately. In one section, he demonstrates, for example, 
how one of the most powerful slave traffickers along the 
Rio Pongo used slaves as labor on nearby coffee 
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plantations as a way to disguise his illegal slave dealings, 
and notes that in 1843, a Bambara king ordered that 
“almost all the 800 prisoners taken were decapitated . . . 
because he could not sell them to the Atlantic slave trad- 
ersan(lo9)): 

As such trade was illegal during the period that 
Zeuske examines, documents that would provide in- 
sights are difficult to find, since any record of illicit 
transactions could be used against those committing 
such acts. He relies on sources in numerous national 
and local Cuban, Portuguese, and Spanish archives, 
such as notarial records related to shipping including 
customs duty lists, and actions taken against those en- 
gaging in this illegal trade. The diversity and geographic 
range of these archival materials allow Zeuske to create 
a study that truly stretches across both sides of the At- 
lantic, from Africa to the Caribbean, and across the 
Americas. 

The work’s strengths lie in the vivid details of the 
slave trade within Africa, and the various methods used 
by slavers to elude capture. He acknowledges that the 
work is not a study that examines the slave trade and 
slavery “from below” but rather from several perspec- 
tives including that of mid-level participants such as 
slave ship captains and others, as well as those at the 
“top” including slave dealers and colonial officials (ix). 
Yet, it is in this very middle-sector that Zeuske’s work 
makes its most powerful contributions, building on stud- 
ies that examine the lives of slaves, such as Marcus 
Rediker’s The Slave Ship: A Human History (2007). This 
work is well-written and thoroughly researched. The 
complex connections between the various actors could 
be clarified through the use of additional diagrams, 
along with the various maps and drawings, to visualize 
these relationships. Amistad: A Hidden Network of Slav- 
ers and Merchants adds a unique and often overlooked 
viewpoint from which to examine the Atlantic slave 
trade. Upper-division undergraduate and graduate stu- 
dents in world, Atlantic world, and studies of the Ameri- 
cas (both North and Latin) would benefit from this 
work, which develops the interconnected nature of the 
slave trade in ways that are clear and powerful. 

CHARLOTTE A. COSNER 
Western Carolina University 


DaviDE RODOGNO, BERNHARD STRUCK, and JAKOB 
VoGEL, editors. Shaping the Transnational Sphere: 
Experts, Networks and Issues from the 1840s to the 1930s. 
(Studies in Contemporary European History, no. 14.) 
New York: Berghahn Books, 2015. Pp. xiii, 305. 
$120.00. 


Historians have been increasingly employing the adjec- 
tive “transnational” in their writings and it may be safely 
said that this term has entered the scholarly vocabulary 
and is likely to stay there for a long time. But what they 
mean by “transnational” is not always clear, as is dem- 
onstrated by a sentence like the following, found in 
Shaping the Transnational Sphere: Experts, Networks and 
Issues from the 1840s to the 1930s: “international 
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comparisons and transnational discussions on educa- 
tional issues provided additional knowledge and sym- 
bolic capital to reformers, who ultimately contributed to 
shape [sic] national reform agendas” (232). Why “inter- 
national comparisons and transnational discussions” 
rather than just “international comparisons and discus- 
sions,” or “transnational comparisons and discussions”? 
In other words, what is the distinction between “interna- 
tional” and “transnational”? If these words mean more 
or less the same thing, why do we not stick to just one? 

The editors add to this overall conceptual confusion 
by incorporating phrases like: “the emergence of a 
transnational or, in some cases, supranational conscious- 
ness among European élites” (2), and “international 
congresses perfectly embody the transnational space” 
(2). Some nineteenth-century religious organizations are 
said to have become less “transnational” and more “in- 
ter-national” (the author’s hyphen, 40). The Interna- 
tional Congress on Accidents at Work is called “a 
transnational policy community” (61). To take another 
example, the prison reform movement in the nineteenth 
century is characterized as “a transnational network and 
as an international organization” (198-199). One cannot 
escape the conclusion that several of the writers in this 
book do not clearly distinguish between the two words, 
“international” and “transnational.” An added source of 
confusion is the use of the term “global” here and there 
in this book. For instance, Pope Leo XIII’s 1899 call to 
“consecrate the whole world to the Sacred Heart” is 
seen as “a striking instance of ‘global consciousness’ on 
the eve of the new century” (25). 

What is the difference between “transnational” and 
“global”? For instance, Tobias Brinkmann’s essay on 
“transnational Jewish philanthropic organizations” in 
the nineteenth century may just as well have been enti- 
tled “global Jewish philanthropic organizations.” Both 
“transnational” and “global” are useful terms, and they 
are frequently used interchangeably. In this instance, 
Jewish philanthropic organizations were certainly not 
“international” because there were no Jewish nations at 
that time. Most Jews were citizens of nations, but at the 
same time they were transnational, global beings. 

There is no sustained discussion anywhere in the 
book of a possible distinction between “transnational 
history” and “global history,” reflective of the overall sit- 
uation in the academic world and in scholarship today, 
in which these two terms are often used interchange- 
ably. Many essays in this collected volume provide ex- 
amples of cross-border (whether termed “international” 
or “transnational”) networks of experts in such fields as 
child wellbeing, public sanitation, and prison reform. 
The key probably is the word “networks.” These experts 
were in communication with one another, and together 
they produced an international community whose ideas 
and practices were useful across national boundaries. In 
describing such efforts to bring nations together, the 
term “internationalism” is commonly used. But interna- 
tionalism is built upon the existence of sovereign states 
and would never displace nations. Transnationalism, on 
the other hand, can transcend and even obliterate 
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national boundaries. This distinction is not always main- 
tained by the contributors, but it is possible to read their 
essays and to make use of their findings so as to enrich 
our understanding of both internationalism and transna- 
tionalism. : 

_ One key to grasping these concepts is shared knowl- 
edge. Shared knowledge may originate in a nation but 
then be transmitted to other countries, in the process cre- 
ating networks of specialists. These networks become 
transnational when their expertise is shared throughout 
the world, ceasing to belong to a specific country or coun- 
tries. Because knowledge is by definition universally valid, 
it is transnational. Transnational communities of scholars 
will ensure this. They are “transnational epistemic com- 
munities” (p. 14). In such instances, “transnationalism” 
seems a more apt term than “internationalism.” This is 
so because in a “transnational” context, nations lose their 
central position as the definer of human identities. Other 
categories like gender, class, and age become just as cru- 
cial as nations in characterizing the behavior of individ- 
uals. 

As Vincent Viaene’s chapter shows, Catholic institu- 
tions promoting social reform, for instance, were far 
more transnational than international. Sometimes 
“Catholic internationalism” was undermined by “na- 
tional animosities and religious or ideological divisions” 
(p. 37). But this does not change the fact that networks 
of Catholic organizations existed across national bound- 
aries and promoted various reform movements. Like- 
wise, Stéphanie Frioux quotes a Polish engineer saying, 
at the beginning of the twentieth century, that “sanitary 
engineers from different countries will no longer remain 
isolated in their efforts” (48). Here was another example 
of shared knowledge. Julia Moses demonstrates that the 
International Congress on Accidents at Work, “a trans- 
national policy community,” became influential simply 
because those accidents transcended national bound- 
aries (61). A particularly notable example of trans- 
nationalism in the early twentieth century is the 
“Declaration of the Rights of the Child” in 1924, calling 
on nations to “treat children equally without distinction 
of creed, race or nationality” (p. 96). Such a declaration, 
predating the better known “Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights” issued by the United Nations in 1948, 
shows that transnationalism was just as vigorous an as- 
sertion more than twenty years earlier. Likewise, Katha- 
rina Rietzler makes a persuasive argument that U.S. 
philanthropic organizations were less national than 
“transnational non-governmental organizations” aiming 
at “the institutionalization of transnational interactions 
and activities” (174). 

All these examples may force us to reconsider the 
chronology of transnationalism. Usually eclipsed by the 
story of the emergence of internationalism, we may 
need to give transnationalism its due. Both concepts 
were present in the vocabulary of world affairs at the 
beginning of the twentieth century. Damiano Matasci 
even argues that the history of education, a subject that 
is usually put in separate national frameworks, should 
also be understood in terms of “the institutional forms 
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that the transnationalization of school reforms took at 
the end of the nineteenth century” (219). To follow his 
example will be to date the inception of transnational- 
ism from the late nineteenth century. The pity is that it 
took two world wars before transnationalism emerged 
as a potent force, a necessary linchpin of international- 
ism. The essays in this volume help us connect the pre- 
war and postwar periods of world history, perhaps 
vindicating Emily S. Rosenberg’s characterization of the 
period from 1870 to 1945 as A World Connecting (2012). 
If internationalism was often challenged by forces of na- 
tionalism, it was reinforced by global developments that 
a subsequent generation would call “globalization.” 

One final thought; although this volume offers superb 
studies of transnational networks of experts, it should be 
noted that virtually all such networks and experts men- 
tioned are from the West. Where is Asia? Where is the 
Middle East, or Africa, or South America? In their ab- 
sence, how can a book be entitled Shaping the Transna- 
tional Sphere? It is to be noted that this book was 
published in a series called “Studies in Contemporary 
European History.” But how can studies in European 
history be transnational if no other region of the world 
is taken into consideration, the more so when dealing 
with “contemporary” history? 

AxIRA IRTYE 
Harvard University 


Topp W. WauLstTRoM. The Southern Exodus to Mexico: 
Migration across the Borderlands after the American Civil 
War. (Borderlands and Transcultural Studies.) Lincoln: 
University of Nebraska Press, 2015. Pp. xxvii, 189. 
$55.00. 


Positing that prior historians have miscast the post—Civil 
War southern migration to Mexico, Todd W. Wahlstrom 
argues in this revisionist work for an entrepreneurial 
take on southern colonists in Mexico and for positioning 
them within borderlands and transnational contexts. 
Rather than serving up die-hard rebels escaping Yankee 
rule and possible punishment for disloyalty who fanta- 
size about recreating a labor system approximating slav- 
ery in a substitute Dixie, Wahlstrom presents exiles who 
are mostly “small to middling” (xxii) former slave- 
holders, professionals, and skilled laborers driven by 
self-improvement impulses and visions of modernizing 
Mexico’s economy. Further, he argues the emigrants 
held significant sway beyond their numbers—only about 
five thousand arrived between 1865 and the early 1870s 
according to lists published in the emigrant newspaper 
Mexican Times and Wahlstrom’s parsing of other evi- 
dence. They “pushed transnational social and economic 
relations in new directions” (xxi) by fostering “cross-bor- 
der trade” and helping to forge “a hemispheric econ- 
omy” (111). 

Wahlstrom reconceptualizes the exodus as three over- 
lapping phrases, with only the first partially matching 
southern colonization stereotypes since it included high- 
ranking Confederate figures fleeing Union occupation 
such as governors Henry Watkins Allen of Louisiana 
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and Isham G. Harris of Tennessee; army officers Ster- 
ling Price, Jubal Early, Jo Shelby, and John B. 
Magruder; and naval officer Matthew Fontaine Maury. 
Not surprisingly, such persons gravitated comfortably to 
the monarchical/aristocratic government of Emperor 
Maximilian III that French Emperor Napoleon III had 
installed in Mexico City rather than to Mexican Repub- 
licans who hoped to overthrow him. Maury arrived in 
June 1865 and sold Maximilian on a plan involving land 
grants and tax incentives for white southerners—with 
former slaves sometimes accompanying them as long- 
term apprentice laborers—and received appointment in 
September as imperial commissioner of colonization. 
However, most first-wave migrants hoped to make their 
fortune by building railroads and telegraph lines, work- 
ing Mexico’s mines, and introducing more progressive 
methods of cultivation in ways that ironically bring to 
mind the Yankee newcomers who contemporaneously 
were renting and buying property back in the defeated 
Confederacy (as described by Lawrence N. Powell’s New 
Masters: Northern Planters during the Civil War and 
Reconstruction [1980]). Focusing initially on central 
Mexico, first-wave exiles started “Carlota” on haciendas 
Maximilian had seized from Republican Juaristas in the 
Cordoba district, counting on farm improvements and a 
planned railroad to Veracruz to send their land values 
skyrocketing. Republican bandit attacks, however, 
undermined Carlota almost immediately and the evacu- 
ation of French forces from Mexico in 1867 doomed it. 
Meanwhile, by early 1866, second-phase colonizers were 
eyeing northern Mexico but these ventures likewise fal- 
tered. Third-stage schemes, a potpourri of “less grandi- 
ose” (82) projects revolving around railroads and using 
imported agricultural Chinese workers (mostly at San 
Luis Potosi and in the Tuxpan-Tampico region on the 
Gulf of Mexico), aligned easily with the “conservative 
liberalism” (xxvi) of longtime Mexican dictator Porfirio 
Diaz and Mexico’s intellectual circle of Comtean Positi- 
vists known as Cientificos. Intriguingly, Wahlstrom ar- 
gues that these latecomers better accommodated 
themselves to Mexican Catholicism and customs than 
could their predecessors while offering Mexicans more 
than did competing Yankee promoters. Third-phasers 
“emphasized the bilateral benefits of trade and eco- 
nomic development to Mexico” (117), while Yankee 
schemes were designed to enrich their investors. 
Wahlstrom’s book excels as borderlands history, with 
its analysis of the Texas—Coahuila—Nuevo Leon—Ta- 
maulipas locales where second-phase colonization ef- 
forts fizzled out. In this multiethnic maelstrom, with its 
networks of “violent exchange” (70), local caudillos and 
bandits, Mexican Republicans, Indian tribes (especially 
Comanches, Apaches, and Kickapoos), and sometimes 
French and Mexican imperial troops committed occa- 
sional barbarities against emigrants and frequently stole 
their horses. Wahlstrom also contributes significantly to 
Confederate exile scholarship with his manuscript cen- 
sus- and Mexican Times-driven demographics on the em- 
igrants and his analysis of African American migrants 
through the William Ellis colony founded in Durango in 
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1894. Less convincing is Wahlstrom’s emphasis on the 
broad commercial and hemispheric vision of his colo- 
nists. He wisely incorporates recent historiography— 
such as Matthew P. Guterl’s American Mediterranean: 
Southern Slaveholders in the Age of Emancipation (2008) 
and Edward Bartlett Rugemer’s The Problem of Eman- 
cipation: The Caribbean Roots of the American Civil War 
(2008)—positioning the South within the Gulf-Carib- 
bean world. He references Confederados in Brazil and 
shows that Maury’s colonization program took cogni- 
zance of emancipation antecedents in places like Ja- 
maica and Santo Domingo. He shows that pre—Civil 
War southerners sought improved commerce with Latin 
America and suggests prewar filibustering invasions of 
Latin America “sparked the southern imagination about 
places in the Western Hemisphere” (12) appropriate for 
colonies. Still, I remain unconvinced that many of these 
colonists were as cosmopolitan and visionary as implied 
or that they changed the hemisphere as much as Wahl- 
strom suggests. His case seems a bit too thin, con- 
structed, perhaps necessarily, on booster publications 
and public letters rather than private correspondence 
and diaries. At times, too, Wahlstrom’s story veers off 
track. Why do we need nearly two pages on Maury’s 
post-colonization years? 

The Southern Exodus to Mexico: Migration across the 
Borderlands after the American Civil War is a welcome 
contribution to the lately growing scholarship on the 
Confederate-exile experience that is excellently grounded 
in historiography. It provides a concise, thought-provok- 
ing analysis of the Mexican settlements that should espe- 
cially interest scholars of the Confederacy, the New 
South, U.S. commercial expansionism, and U.S.—Latin 
American relations. 

Rosert E. May 
Purdue University 


Kris MANJAPRA. Age of Entanglement: German and In- 
dian Intellectuals across Empire. (Harvard Historical 
Studies, no. 183.) Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 2014. Pp. 442. $52.50. 


For some time now, it has been apparent that the emer- 
gence of global history implies a demand that historians 
in longer-established fields go about their business dif- 
ferently. Much of the attention that has been paid to 
this demand could fairly be called lip service. Recently, 
however, that has changed. In Age of Entanglement: Ger- 
man and Indian Intellectuals across Empire, Kris Man- 
japra, an intellectual historian, takes as his subject the 
interchanges of ideas between German and Indian 
(mostly Bengali) intellectuals in a broad range of fields 
in the late nineteenth and the first half of the twentieth 
century. The general scheme that he employs to frame 
his treatment of the subject leaves something to be de- 
sired, but the way that he has identified what the subject 
is and the approaches he has taken toward the individ- 
ual fields serve as impressive examples for other intellec- 
tual historians who seek to work in a global context. 
Manjapra situates the interchanges he discusses in an 
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interval between two periods characterized by global 
hegemonies: a pre-1880 era of “Europe,” defined by the 
“Enlightenment” and British imperial dominance, and a 
post-1945 era of American dominance. The part in the 
middle was the “age of entanglement,” when nationalist 
intellectuals, led by Germans within Europe and Indians 
in the colonial world, sought to throw off the hegemony 
of “Europe,” Britain, and the Enlightenment. These two 
sets of intellectuals looked to each other for ideas, lan- 
guage, and legitimation in order to accomplish their 
aims. For purposes of the kind of analysis Manjapra at- 
tempts to execute, this is inadequate. The operative 
terms are too broad to be very useful. The Enlighten- 
ment is defined at one point as a Eurocentric attempt to 
identify universal laws of nature and society, but in prac- 
tice it appears to denote a myriad of things against 
which the book’s subjects saw themselves as reacting. 
“Nationalist” covers a range of heterogeneous political 
and cultural positions and in some cases seems more of 
an attribution for the sake of the scheme than a mean- 
ingful signifier. Although from the perspective of Indian 
intellectuals it makes some sense to connect British he- 
gemony to a Eurocentric Enlightenment, the utility of 
doing so on the German side is questionable. In any 
case, the extent of British global dominance is over- 
stated; it was much more impressive as a rhetorical con- 
struction (whether British, German, or Indian) than it 
was as a fact of international politics. Manjapra would 
probably have done better to develop a more complex 
set of categories directly from the varied cases he was 
examining instead of trying to impose on them a uni- 
form interpretive structure. 

Fortunately, the limitations of the big picture do not 
detract from the excellence of the book in other re- 
spects. The age of entanglement may not be wholly con- 
vincing as a category for periodization, but the notion of 
“entanglement” itself admirably conveys the complicated 
ways in which ideas, discourses, and especially thinkers 
interact with each other transnationally in the modern 
world. It facilitates one of the central practices of global 
history: focusing on the ramifying, creative effects (often 
unexpected and sometimes unrecognized) of interac- 
tions between people in different places, rather than on 
the more familiar triad of:origination, transmission, and 
reception. Especially interesting is Manjapra’s use of the 
concept to explore the multiplicity of links between po- 
litical and cultural production. He does this somewhat 
differently, but in almost all instances effectively, in his 
discussions of each of the fields of intellectual activity 
that he covers: theoretical physics, economics, Marxist 
theory, anthropology, psychoanalysis, and art. 

In the last case in particular, Manjapra makes explicit 
an aspect of entanglement that is implied elsewhere: 
that although one can usefully focus as he does on bilat- 
eral interactions between countries, entanglement in the 
modern world is a multilateral global phenomenon. 
Connections between Indians and Germans are high- 
lighted, but other countries play a prominent role in sev- 
eral chapters: Britain obviously, but also the U.S., and 
not always in their designated roles as political 
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hegemons. In two sections of the chapter on art, one 
discussing modernism in India and the other the devel- 
opment of the Indian film industry, the book describes 
the careers of prominent individuals who traveled, both 
physically and intellectually, to Britain and the U.S. as 
well as between Germany and India. The U.S. was 
clearly “entangled” before 1945 in ways that cannot be 
convincingly explained as reactions against a Europe 
marked by British dominance and the legacy of the 
Enlightenment. This suggests that it would be interest- 
ing to look comprehensively at America in the twentieth 
century as a significant nexus in a global pattern of en- 
tanglements. If a test of the significance of an academic 
book is whether or not it stimulates readers to think 
about other applications of some of its central ideas, 
this one passes easily. 

WooprturF D. SMITH 

University of Massachusetts Boston 


ADAM Ewinc. The Age of Garvey: How a Jamaican Acti- 
vist Created a Mass Movement and Changed Global 
Black Politics. (America in the World.) Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 2014. Pp. xi, 304. $35.00. 


The author of this wide-ranging and knowledgeable 
study does not pretend to offer a comprehensive treat- 
ment of Marcus Garvey’s Universal Negro Improvement 
Association (UNIA) and African Communities League. 
Nor does he present a chronological survey of the move- 
ment’s organizational development and global influ- 
ences. The Age of Garvey: How a Jamaican Activist 
Created a Mass Movement and Changed Global Black 
Politics is, in the author’s words, “a selection, rather 
than the sum, of stories that can be written about the 
consequences and uses of Garveyism between the two 
world wars” (9). The book opens with a sketch of Ja- 
maica’s Morant Bay uprising of 1865, presented as a 
nineteenth-century element in the “education of Marcus 
Garvey.” Adam Ewing concedes that “Garvey’s intellec- 
tual program was a pastiche, a derivative compilation of 
greatest hits from nineteenth-century black intellectuals” 
(6), recognizing that both the movement and its founder 
unite cultural traditions among “transatlantic Black 
spokesmen,” converging with “radical democratic cul- 
tures of the black peasantry, often mediated by the con- 
tested public sphere of black Christianity” (16). 

Ewing has undertaken more than one ambitious task. 
He seeks to demonstrate an organic unity between the 
folk mythologies, the religious mysticism, and the elite 
intellectual movements that constitute Garveyite Pan- 
Africanism. He argues that these forces provided “an 
organizational impetus upon which to imagine the exi- 
gencies of local political struggles” (211). He seeks to 
demonstrate that these manifestations are, if not deriva- 
tive of Garveyism, at least largely influenced by the 
man’s personality and activities. There is no disputing 
that myriads of diaspora and continental Africans were 
aware of Garvey and wholeheartedly endorsed his anti- 
colonialism, but Ewing is sometimes too dependent on 
inference rather than documentation in arguing for an 
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institutional or structural basis for the effects of Garvey- 
ism. Amy Jacques Garvey’s testimony is Ewing’s princi- 
pal support for asserting Jomo Kenyatta’s Garveyite 
sympathies. The author does not dwell on the irony that 
by 1940 Garvey’s arch-antagonist, W. E. B. Du Bois, 
was calling for a program of African American eco- 
nomic development practically identical to that of the 
African Communities League. 

While Ewing is aware that the slogan “Africa for the 
Africans” (178) was circulated as “Africa for the African 
race and black men to rule them” by Martin R. Delany 
in his 1861 Report of the Niger Valley Exploring Party and 
that the goal of the African Civilization Society with 
which Delany was affiliated was to establish Christianity, 
commerce, and civilization on the continent, the author 
virtually ignores the African odysseys of Delany and his 
friends, Henry Highland Garnet and Alexander Crum- 
mell. Ewing omits the four African tours of Bishop 
Henry McNeal Turner in 1891, 1893, 1895, and 1898, 
when Turner established some of the religious institu- 
tions that Ewing credits with supporting Pan-African in- 
dependence. Ewing observes correctly that African 
intellectuals, including James Africanus Beale Horton, 
Edward Wilmot Blyden, and Samuel Ajayi Crowther 
prepared the ground for the later implantation of Gar- 
veyism. Numerous Garveyites of importance, such as 
Mittie Maud Lena Gordon and Rabbi Arnold J. Ford, 
receive only a passing nod, if any, while others, such as 
William H. Ferris and Adelaide Casely Hayford, while 
honorably mentioned, do not appear in the book’s in- 
dex. 

The concluding pages contain much valuable, archive- 
based information on African nationalisms with direct 
links to Garveyism and millennial expectations of the re- 
turn of “General Garvey” with an army of black Ameri- 
cans on the day of judgment (170). Ewing offers 
numerous picturesque examples of “the Myth of the 
American liberator” (162, 168), a topic also addressed 
in James T. Campbell’s Songs of Zion (1995). Ewing re- 
counts rumors circulated among the African masses of 
the coming of a “black king armed with a great iron 
ship” (76), and naive political superstitions of Africa’s 
coming liberation by a force of ships and planes, led by 
Garvey (94). As previous scholars have done, Ewing 
mentions the transmogrification of the Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses into the Watchtower Movement, with its “deploy- 
ment of the myth of the American liberator” (179-180). 

Ewing takes a strong, if non-confrontational, stand in 
a long-standing debate concerning New World roots of 
Pan-Africanisms and Afrocentrisms, which Tunde Ade- 
leke and Kwame Appiah have disparaged as naive and 
marginal. Ewing sides with the impressive array of schol- 
ars, headed by George Shepperson, Edwin S. Redkey, 
George M. Fredrickson, J. Ayodele Langley, and James 
T. Campbell, who have seen American and Caribbean 
intellectual positions as not only relevant and influential, 
but resembling those of indigenous African intellectuals. 
Indeed, numerous African politicians and intellectuals, 
from Kwame Nkrumah to Nelson Mandela, have ac- 
knowledged the inspiration of Garvey. 
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Garvey combined Afrocentrism with cosmopolitanism, 
a virtue encouraged by Joel Augustus Rogers, sometime 
contributor to UNIA’s newspaper, Negro World. Ewing 
displays little interest in Rogers, the only source 
for Garvey’s alleged statement, “We were the first 
fascists . . . Mussolini copied fascism from me but the 
Negro reactionaries sabotaged it.” Garvey also acknowl- 
edged American democratic republicanism as an inspi- 
ration, citing Thomas Jefferson, Thomas Paine, and 
Abraham Lincoln in his speeches. David Armitage, in 
his The Declaration of Independence: A Global History, 
shows that revolutionary movements, even when protest- 
ing Western imperialism, have been inspired by Amer- 
ica. Henry David Thoreau was influenced by Hinduism 
as well as Jeffersonian libertarianism, and he, in turn 
influenced Gandhi. Martin Luther King mingled 
Ghandism with the liberation teleology of Hegel, but 
these intellectual transfusions do not make the civil 
rights movement Hindu or Hegelian, just as Garvey’s in- 
vocations of America’s founders do not make him their 
disciple. Ewing recognizes that not every manifestation 
of African nationalism is Garveyism, and prudently 
avoids confusing influences with cognates and ana- 
logues. The attribution of political consequences to 
ideological posturings is risky, and it is no easier to de- 
fine causality in social movements than in particle phys- 
ics. 
WILSON J. Moses 
The Pennsylvania State University 


ANDREW SARTORI. Liberalism in Empire: An Alternative 
History. (Berkeley Series in British Studies, no. 8.) 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 2014. Pp. vii, 273. $39.95. 


In a famous essay collection published in 1991, E. P. 
Thompson posited “custom” as an organizing concept 
to encapsulate all the ways in which eighteenth-century 
English communities resisted the imposition of capitalist 
social relations. In his new, conceptually ambitious 
work, Andrew Sartori deploys “custom” in a very differ- 
ent manner, as the embodiment of a liberal Lockean 
tradition that enabled nineteenth- and early-twentieth- 
century Bengali peasants to integrate into the modern 
global capitalist market. This bold hypothesis cuts 
against the grain of several orthodoxies: First, Henry 
Maine’s influential nineteenth-century vision of the In- 
dian peasant ensconced in a traditional “status” and 
therefore incapable of navigating the modern market 
world. Second, subaltern studies’ influential postcolonial 
vision of the Indian peasant as poised in communitarian 
resistance to imperial capitalism. Third, Uday Singh 
Mehta’s powerful indictment of Western liberalism as 
an exclusionary dogma that denigrates the colonial other 
who cannot be fitted into its abstract categories. 

Sartori begins with a close textual analysis of Locke’s 
original theory, which found a natural justification for 
the privatization of property that occurred when individ- 
uals mixed their labor with unenclosed lands and other 
commonly held resources. Although Sartori never 
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makes this point with crystal clarity, his argument de- 
pends on the distinction between this personal, labor- 
grounded property, and other, more abstracted forms of 
large-asset ownership that the proliferation of capitalism 
has generated. Locke explained the accumulation of pri- 
vate property by the advent of money and the practice 
of inheritance. Sartori’s interest is in the initial premise 
of personal, labor-based property, the vicissitudes of 
which he traces through Adam Smith, David Ricardo, 
Thomas Hodgskin, James and John Stuart Mill, and, in 
a very different direction, through Karl Marx. 

Sartori now switches scenes to nineteenth-century 
Bengal to trace the vicissitudes of the 1793 “Permanent 
Settlement” that placed ownership of the land in the 
hands of the Zamindari elite. The Zamindars held title 
from the government so long as they paid their taxes. 
But what was the legal status of the raiyat tenants who 
actually farmed the land? A famous court case in 1865 
declared that they were merely tenants at will, subject to 
rents that could be dictated by the landlords at market 
rates. This decision precipitated a backlash of pro-peas- 
ant opinion, which insisted that the tenant had some 
customary right to a share in ownership, based on his 
(patriarchally grounded) labor and improvement of the 
land. In India, this pro-raiyat sentiment increasingly 
dovetailed with official government positions, while in 
Britain and Ireland it resonated with various popular 
movements for tenant rights. It was taken up by the 
British prime minister William Ewart Gladstone from 
1870 onward, and became the linchpin of Liberal pro- 
grams for Irish reform. In Bengal, it was reinforced by a 
series of peasant mobilizations organized around resis- 
tance to indigo planters’ demands that cultivators be re- 
quired to acquiesce in disadvantageous contracts. With 
demand for jute, rice, and other commodities increasing, 
the Bengali peasant was determined to be released from 
obligations to grow indigo so that he could enter the 
market as an independent producer and obtain full 
value for the fruits of his work. 

Sartori’s final chapter focuses on the reemergence of 
a vigorous popular politics of tenant rights in rural Ben- 
gal during the 1920s, 1930s, and 1940s. Now, however, 
the picture was more complicated, since many of the 
large-holding raiyats had, become landlords themselves, 
renting out to sub-tenants or sharecroppers. Under 
these circumstances the politics of cultivators was cap- 
tured by Muslim politicians who sought to unite various 
tenant constituencies (mostly composed of co-religion- 
ists) through a rhetoric that targeted the “greedy,” 
“idle” upper-caste Hindu zamindars as the chief oppres- 
sors of the people. Sartori underlines the significance of 
this movement by pointing out that the Muslim 
League’s success in capturing the allegiance of their 
Bengali peasant constituents contributed much to their 
ability to press for partition in 1947. 

How well does Sartori’s argument succeed? The ques- 
tion is difficult, since, in some respects, he backs away 
from his most ambitious claims. While he easily shows 
that Lockean categories permeated the thinking of such 
British colonial administrators as George Campbell and 
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R. H. Hollingbery, or intellectuals like John Stuart Mill, 
he freely admits that most Bengali peasants were com- 
pletely unfamiliar with Locke, and tended to base their 
cultivator politics on traditional Hindu or Muslim 
norms. Was this cultivator politics even “liberal” in any 
meaningful sense? Sartori shows that a number of the 
early celebrators of the Muslim peasant drew on tropes 
of worldly asceticism reminiscent of Weber in their at- 
tacks on the “indolent,” “unproductive” landlord. Yet 
he concedes that the political discourse that followed 
“was in no obvious sense liberal” (196). After these con- 
cessions, it is hard to see how much of Sartori’s bolder 
arguments remain, or how his book earns its portentous 
title. 

In many ways, this is a pity, since the book remains a 
careful and intelligent study of a different set of themes. 
Its larger significance would have emerged more clearly 
had Sartori framed it not in terms of liberalism or em- 
pire, but in terms of the observation that opens his ac- 
count: that we live in a world where territorial grabs by 
multinational corporations and land developers are still 
being resisted by cultivator-occupiers whose claim to 
ownership is grounded in their own labor. This is indeed 
a class struggle grounded in two different conceptions of 
property, each of which can be derived philosophically 
from a different part of Locke’s original unstable formu- 
lation, even if the matter has not always been practically 
contested in Lockean terms. Sartori’s account of conflict 
over landownership in Bengal constitutes an early chap- 
ter in this class struggle. If you want to learn about this 
episode, and how it fits into the larger story, you should 
read his book. 

THEODORE KopiITsCHEK 
University of Missouri 


VictoR MaperRA. Britannia and the Bear: The Anglo- 
Russian Intelligence Wars, 1917-1929. (History of British 
Intelligence.) Rochester, N.Y.: Boydell Press, 2014. Pp. 
xxi, 317. $95.00. 


This is the first book by Victor Madeira, an academic at 
the University of Buckingham. Madeira has long spe- 
cialized in British intelligence in the interwar period and 
this book is the culmination of over a decade’s work. 
The premise is a good one: that well before the U.S. be- 
came embroiled in the spying activities that character- 
ized the Cold War, another battle raged between the 
UK and the Soviet Union. The book specifically focuses 
on Soviet espionage activities in the UK over a twelve- 
year period and draws upon a range of archival material 
in Britain, Russia, and France. It is a period that Ma- 
deira terms the “‘first? Cold War” (1). 

Madeira outlines his three principal aims in the intro- 
duction: to examine how Britain used intelligence to ad- 
vance its policies toward Moscow; to consider the role 
of intelligence in shaping views of Bolshevik subversion 
in the UK; and to detail the actual levels of Soviet sub- 
version in comparison with what the intelligence com- 
munity believed at the time. The book is organized into 
three parts and seven chronological chapters. Each part 
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has a provocative title: “first symptoms,” “diagnosis,” 
and “shock therapy.” These are certainly eye catching 
and Madeira uses them to organize the book’s central 
argument that British intelligence, “[b]y concentrating 
on symptoms of popular discontent more to do with 
postwar socio-economic conditions and State policies 
than foreign interference .. . helped blind government 
to the graver danger of Bolshevik penetration” (6). 

To support his thesis, Madeira describes not only 
what British intelligence perceived as the Soviet threat, 
but what we now know to have been the reality. To rein- 
force the (frequent) disconnect between the perception 
and truth, he also reflects upon the societal and cultural 
beliefs at the time, arguing that it was these attitudes 
that influenced intelligence perceptions rather than vice 
versa. For instance, the first stirrings of Bolshevik expan- 
sionism and subversion in Britain in the months after 
the Russian Revolution were equated with disease by 
British officials: “Middle-class hostility toward the work- 
ing classes over postwar unemployment and social un- 
rest should thus be one prism through which to view 
postwar anti-socialism” (11). 

Despite the interwar focus of the book, Madeira is at 
pains in the introduction and conclusion to demonstrate 
the links between the situation then and during the 
post-Cold War period. Although this is interesting, and 
applying history to inform current policy is often a use- 
ful tool, on the whole it feels a little unnecessary and 
rushed; it certainly is an interesting topic that warrants 
some writing on its own merit, but it seems superfluous 
to this account. 

Despite being a relatively short book (there are lots 
of additional appendices and glossaries in addition to 
the actual text), it is a fascinating and valuable account. 
Part of Madeira’s argument is not new: the focus on 
Britain’s intelligence agencies has been covered in a 
number of places before, most recently in Christopher 
Andrew’s authorized history of MI5. In a sense Ma- 
deira’s book is more interesting because it takes a more 
holistic view in attempting to consider the impact of un- 
derlying traits and societal and cultural norms on intelli- 
gence views. The most novel aspect is his account of 
Russian activities. Combining English- and Russian-lan- 
guage sources to provide a balanced view is the book’s 
rather unique selling point. Let us hope, therefore, that 
Madeira has a successor volume in progress. 

MICHAEL S. GOODMAN 
King’s College London 


Tuomas Davies. NGOs: A New History of Transnational 
Civil Society. New York: Oxford University Press, 2014. 
Pp. ix, 301. $35.00. 


Marc FREY, SONKE KUNKEL, and CorINNA R. UNGER, 
editors. International Organizations and Development, 
1945-1990. (Palgrave Macmillan Transnational His- 
tory.) New York: Palgrave Macmillan, 2014. Pp. xv, 287. 
$95.00. 


Global histories of the twentieth century are certainly 
needed given the interconnected and transnational 
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nature of the century as a whole. But writing such histo- 
ries is particularly challenging. We see two different 
approaches to writing international histories of the past 
century in the books under review here. The collection 
of essays edited by Marc Frey, Sénke Kunkel, and Cor- 
inna R. Unger—like most such edited books—has stron- 
ger and weaker chapters. Together, they address some 
of the international actors involved in “development,” 
starting with the League of Nations period (though this 
is not indicated by the date range of the volume’s title). 
Thomas Davies provides a more cohesive narrative fo- 
cused on the vast array of international non-governmen- 
tal organizations (NGOs or INGOs), which constitute 
and have constituted what is now called “civil society,” 
from their pre-1767 origins up until the current day 
(with most of the narrative centered on the twentieth 
century). Collectively, the breadth of Davies’s book and 
the depth of the case studies in the Frey volume help in 
our ongoing mapping of the transnational contours of 
twentieth-century global history. 

Davies’s book is a needed update and expansion of 
earlier, comprehensive attempts to trace the rise, fall, 
and influence of international NGOs, such as F. S. L. 
Lyons’s Internationalism in Europe, 1815-1914 (1963) 
and Lyman Cromwell White’s International Non-Govern- 
mental Organizations: Their Purposes, Methods, and 
Accomplishments (1951). Davies expands on these ear- 
lier narratives both geographically (including NGOs be- 
yond Europe and North America) and chronologically 
(both earlier and later), which is an important contribu- 
tion to the literature. As he mentions in the conclusion, 
transnational civil society is far from being the new phe- 
nomenon in global history that the current literature of- 
ten tends to emphasize it as being. For example, Davies 
points out that a higher proportion of the globe’s popu- 
lation signed the petition circulated by the Women’s 
International League for Peace and Freedom and pre- 
sented to the 1932 World Disarmament Conference 
than signed the Jubilee 2000 petition (175). 

Davies provides a very clear temporal narrative with 
many illustrative examples about what he defines as the 
three key chronological waves of transnational civil soci- 
ety activity (emergence to 1914, 1914-1939, and 1939 to 
the present day). But the book offers little in terms of 
an analytical advance in understanding the role and sig- 
nificance of international civil society. Though very in- 
teresting, the narrative tends to read like a catalogue of 
NGOs, with founding dates, mission statements, and a 
couple of sentences about their activities. As such, it is a 
good place to get a broad overview of the vibrancy and 
diversity of international NGOs. That diversity is further 
borne out by the forty-six different categories of NGOs 
listed in the “Further Reading” section at the end of 
the book that operates in lieu of a comprehensive bibli- 
ography. Those categories range from business and 
youth NGOs to foundations and Hindu associations. In 
sum, Davies has given us a compact introduction to and 
overview of international NGO activity as well as guid- 
ance on where we can start our work on developing 
deeper studies of a particular organization or type of 
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NGO movement. In the conclusion, the author himself 
expresses the hope “that this volume has helped open 
up an exciting research agenda” (182), and he particu- 
larly turns the researcher’s attention to the study of civil 
society in Africa, Asia, and Latin America, as well as to 
the failures of international NGOs in a literature that 
predictably tends to focus on successes. 

In a nice segue to the second book in this review, 
Kevin O’Sullivan’s essay in the Frey volume provides a 
good example of a more focused and analytical frame- 
work for postwar NGO activity. After a short and broad 
overview, he focuses the essay on British and Irish 
INGO activities with a clear eye to the way in which 
these efforts were very tightly linked to both national 
government initiatives and to relationships with inter- 
governmental organizations such as the United Nations. 
As a result, despite the efforts of NGOs to market them- 
selves as alternatives to such governmental organiza- 
tions, these INGOs operated primarily within the 
frameworks developed by governmental institutions. 

The eleven essays in International Organizations and 
Development, 1945-1990 provide us with some intriguing 
points for entering the literature and debates about inter- 
national development efforts in the twentieth century. 
The majority address the United Nations or its related 
organizations, but also included are the Central Ameri- 
can Institute of Nutrition (INCAP), the Organisation for 
Economic Co-operation and Development (OECD), and 
humanitarian NGOs. Collectively, the volume does not— 
due to the fragmentary nature of the essays—meet the 
editors’ stated goal of putting “the current debate about 
development into historical perspective” by exploring 
and explaining the origins, change over time, and conse- 
quences of global development policies (2). The editors’ 
introduction rightly points out the general weakness of 
the current historiography (much of which is not written 
by historians and/or is contextualized within the Cold 
War narrative, which is still an important frame), but it 
also tends to caricature some of the current arguments, 
setting them up as straw men that are easily demolished. 
Several of the individual essays make valuable contribu- 
tions to the historiography, raise new questions, and will 
therefore be highlighted here. Thomas Zimmer’s chapter 
on the Malaria Eradication Program (MEP) of the 
World Health Organization (WHO) in India is based on 
archival research in both India and the WHO and seeks 
to counter the narrative of failure that has characterized 
this program in the extant historical literature. While not 
overlooking the environmental dangers of the insecticide 
DDT (on which much of the MEP hinged), Zimmer 
shows, using the case study of India (which was the larg- 
est and most ambitious of the national MEPs), how 
changes in development discourse (which increasingly fo- 
cused on questions of global population and which 
sought clear-cut victories) led to a loss of international 
support for the ambiguous results attained by the MEP. 
Francine McKenzie’s essay on the early working of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) high- 
lights the ways in which this structure was unable (due in 
part to its origins and framework) to address the trade- 
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related development concerns and needs of the Latin 
American and newly independent countries, despite 
some efforts by its executive secretary, Eric Wyndham- 
White, to do so. These conclusions make a nice transi- 
tion to Sénke Kunkel’s chapter on UNCTAD (the UN 
Conference on Trade and Development), which argues 
that UNCTAD served as the key arena in the 1960s and 
1970s where early nationalist leaders like Tanzania’s 
Julius Nyerere developed and pushed for a new global 
governance structure that would ameliorate the effects of 
globalization and its attendant erosion of national sover- 
eignty (in the terms of a country’s ability to define and 
influence its own economic development and destiny). 

There are a number of interesting and intriguing con- 
nections that could be drawn between the essays in this 
volume—such as, on the one hand, the ability of the 
Third World to influence international and intergovern- 
mental organizations and shape their programs (high- 
lighted by the essays on INCAP, UNCTAD, and the 
MEP) and, on the other hand, the international work of 
the First World to resist those efforts (highlighted by 
the essays on GATT and the OECD). However, such 
themes are not clearly developed in the volume’s intro- 
duction or foreword (which stressed global governance, 
a theme most of the essays do not explicitly address). 
Unfortunately, the lack of unifying theme, the prohibi- 
tive cost, and relatively poor copyediting of the volume 
will limit its circulation and influence. 

In many ways, both of these works are a call to arms 
for international historians of the twentieth century. 
While making important contributions to the historiog- 
raphy, both also point out that there is much work to be 
done to tell the transnational histories of the twentieth 
century in ways that fully integrate the perspectives of 
the different countries and different types of organiza- 
tions that were engaged in complex, transnational activi- 
ties such as development efforts, global trade, human 
rights promotion, and international humanitarian relief. 

Amy L. SAYWARD 
Middle Tennessee State University 
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Kausuik Roy. War and Society in Afghanistan: From the 
Mughals to the Americans, 1500-2013. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 2015. Pp. xvi, 312. $40.00. 


In War and Society in Afghanistan: From the Mughals to 
the Americans, 1500-2013, Kaushik Roy attempts a com- 
prehensive history of conflict in Afghanistan over the 
past five centuries. Relying on a wide variety of sources, 
ranging from translated Mughal chronicles to the archi- 
val documents of the British Raj to contemporary news 
reports, Roy paints a historical canvas of conflict with 
broad brushstrokes. Yet while the book provides a com- 
petent recitation of the major conflicts and violent 
events marking this epoch, it gives little in the way of 
meaningful analysis of war and its impact on Afghan so- 
ciety during this half millennium. 
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Structured chronologically, War and Society is com- 
posed of five chapters bookended by an introduction 
and conclusion. The book begins with the Mughal Em- 
pire and its involvement in the lands that later became 
Afghanistan. It then moves onto the experiences of the 
British Empire in this space, followed by the Soviet inva- 
sion and occupation of the country during the 1980s. 
Chapter 4 examines the current American-led interven- 
tion in the country, detailing its origins and course over 
the last fifteen years. The final chapter considers the les- 
sons Afghanistan’s history of violence holds for our un- 
derstandings of future conflicts here and elsewhere. 

The chapters are rather temporally uneven, with the 
first two covering hundreds of years (1500-1810 and 
1810-1947), while the final two consider much shorter 
time spans (1979-1988 and 2001—present). Such chrono- 
logical compression is often the case with histories of 
the Jongue durée. And while Roy’s work is not unique in 
this, its privileging of the present diminishes the impor- 
tance of Afghanistan’s past. In popular imaginings, Af- 
ghanistan surely ranks as one of the most ahistorical 
places in the world, despite (or perhaps because of) the 
fact that it is routinely characterized as a land trapped 
by its ancient past and traditions. 

Roy’s treatment of the experiences of the Mughal 
Empire in the Afghan lands largely follows the narrative 
presented by his sources, mainly translated Mughal his- 
tories. There is little in the way of meaningful analysis 
to enrich the story. When Roy does insert his critical 
voice, it is problematic at best. His assertion that “from 
the medieval era, the control for Afghanistan repre- 
sented a sort of Great Game for controlling the heart of 
Eurasia,” one made without further qualification, will 
strike most scholars of the region as profoundly ahistori- 
cal (59). 

The narrative tone of the volume continues in Roy’s 
recitation of the experiences of the British Indian Raj. 
Here too, Roy largely and uncritically repeats the story 
of his sources, in this instance the archives of the colo- 
nial state itself. The chapter covers the familiar ground 
of the three Anglo-Afghan wars, as well as innumerable 
frontier uprisings against the Raj. As his footnotes 
clearly show, most of this has been presented in a pleth- 
ora of other volumes. Roy peppers the text with fleeting 
references to COIN (counterinsurgency) and “small 
wars,” refraining from a clear or consequential discus- 
sion of either. Instead, the reader has to return to a 
rather mechanical definition of these terms in the intro- 
duction (2) that does little to contextualize the theory 
with the events later examined. 

Addressing both the Soviet and American interven- 
tions, Roy again passes over well-trodden terrain offer- 
ing little new in the process. The book largely repeats 
many of the cultural motifs and explanations now 
treated as accepted wisdom by many Western observers 
and readers. Afghans are tribal peoples beholden to an- 
cient customs and traditions, most notably Pashtunwali, 
the so-called “Pashtun” tribal code. Afghans’ wars 
against the world’s superpowers, such as the fight 
against the Soviets that Roy characterizes as “a classic 
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guerilla war tinged with Islamic flavour” (164), are con- 
ditioned by Afghans’ radical version of Islam. It remains 
the reader’s responsibility to discern what the exact Is- 
lamic flavor the Afghan-Soviet war might have been, 
save for that of jihadi radicalism. 

The final chapter offers a theoretical discussion about 
the nature of conflict and war, though its connection 
with the preceding historical narrative about Afghani- 
stan is only tenuously developed. Despite the claim that 
the book considers the implications of current opera- 
tions in Afghanistan for future conflicts, there is little 
consideration of them. Instead, the reader is offered a 
treatise on the various literatures about the “military 
revolution” and “revolution in military affairs” (229). 

Overall, the book lacks much in the way of analytical 
rigor. Roy acknowledges as much in the introduction, 
where he writes that “the result is roughly a political 
and military narrative of Afghanistan’s conventional and 
unconventional warfare for the last five centuries” (2). 
Given this, the reader is left perplexed at the inclusion 
of “society” in the work’s title, as it warrants little if any 
mention, much less sustained focus throughout the vol- 
ume. Instead, the book proffers a truncated chronology 
of violence in the Afghan lands more ably provided by 
works ranging from Vartan Gregorian’s The Emergence 
of Modern Afghanistan: Politics of Reform and Modern- 
ization, 1880-1946 (1969) to David Edwards’s Heroes of 
the Age: Moral Fault Lines on the Afghan Frontier (1996) 
to Tim Bird and Alex Marshall’s Afghanistan: How the 
West Lost its Way (2011). 

BENJAMIN D. HopKINs 
The George Washington University 


NEILESH Bose. Recasting the Region: Language, Culture, 
and Islam in Colonial Bengal. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 2014. Pp. xxxii, 324. $49.95. 


At the heart of Neilesh Bose’s Recasting the Region: 
Language, Culture, and Islam in Colonial Bengal is an ex- 
ploration of the connection between literary history and 
politics in twentieth-century Bengal. For Bose, “literary 
culture” refers to both “the literal texts that Bengali 
Muslim writers and critics were creating” as well as the 
larger social and political context in which this literature 
was being produced (xxi). Bose’s book argues that this 
was a highly reciprocal relationship in which individual 
writers, literary societies, and literary journals helped 
delineate a distinct Bengali Muslim literary tradition 
that shaped and was shaped by Bengali Muslim politics. 
The “recasting” in the title refers to decentering of the 
bhadralok (self-defined “respectable” upper-caste soci- 
ety) universalism that underlies the historiography of co- 
lonial Bengal. 

Bose begins his book by briefly tracing the multiple 
precolonial influences and origins of what becomes de- 
fined, in the twentieth century, as Bengali Muslim liter- 
ary culture. The expansion of vernacular language 
publications, the resistance to increasingly Sanskritized 
literary production, and an interest in pan-Islamic politi- 
cal projects (beginning with India’s pro-Ottoman 
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Khilafat movement) contributed to this highly generative 
period. Bose’s second and third chapters explore the lit- 
erary societies and writers who ostensibly “inherited” 
and extended this tradition. Beginning with Kazi Nazrul 
Islam and Muzaffar Ahmad (and the journals Dhum- 
ketu, Langol and Samyabadi), Bose highlights the au- 
thors’ creative use of Hindu, Muslim, and Christian 
tropes and their radical political activism (Ahmad help 
establish the Communist Party of India), all of which 
produced a corpus of prose, poems, and songs that 
opened up new avenues of anticolonial protest. Bose 
then shifts to writers and intellectuals based in Dhaka 
(connected to the Muslim Sahitya Samaj [MSS]) whose 
concerns included mounting a “rational critique of Is- 
lam” and focusing on social and economic “uplift.” 
Such literary concerns reflected the political agitation 
for colonial land reform and efforts to increase the ac- 
cess of Muslims to modern-education movements (how- 
ever reformist) that put Muslim intellectuals and 
politicians at odds with their bhadralok counterparts. 

One of the most compelling parts of Bose’s book is 
his discussion of the twentieth-century interest in “the 
folk” (130-131). Writers and intellectuals (some of 
whom studied with Dinesh Chandra Sen at the Univer- 
sity of Calcutta) drew on the vast punthi literature (man- 
uscripts that ranged in subject from rhymes, folk 
romances, and retellings of religious stories) and wrote 
about folk traditions extensively in the journal Bulbul. 
The exploration of folk culture paralleled a growing 
awareness of the demographic (and therefore electoral) 
power of Muslims in Bengal. The cultural foregrounding 
of rural and peasant society, alongside land reform and 
access to education, informed the politics of the KPP 
(Krishak Praja Party), whose rise coincided with elec- 
toral shifts resulting from the 1935 Government of India 
Act (including a focus on rural constituencies and the 
extension of the franchise). 

Bose’s last two chapters are more explicitly political 
as he recounts the emergence of a ““Bengali Pakistan- 
ism’—a consolidation of literary, cultural, and religious 
identity politics” (197). The awareness of and interest in 
the possibility of Pakistan were reflected in major jour- 
nals like Saogat, Azad, and Mohammadi. But rather 
than literature being seen:as merely a reflection of poli- 
tics, literature was perceived as essential for that very 
political imagining. Bose notes that the East Pakistan 
Renaissance Society (EPRS) wanted to create “a litera- 
ture of the future” (199)—the future here being a free, 
autonomous, and just society. It would have been inter- 
esting to hear Bose further discuss this idea since it sug- 
gests precisely the kind of longing that animates both 
cultural and political imagination. 

Bose ends his book by examining the period leading 
up to the creation of Pakistan and the subsequent disen- 
chantment of Bengali Muslim writers, politicians, and re- 
ligious leaders with the political, military, and cultural 
dominance of West Pakistan. Bose follows this story 
through the figure of Abul Hashim, a political and reli- 
gious leader, whose articulation of the rabbaniyat, “or the 
‘physical, mental, intellectual, and spiritual development 
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of man according to divine way of creation, sustenance, 
and evolution of the Prophet Muhammad” (241), of- 
fered a new way forward. 

The strength of this book, the richness of detail about 
twentieth-century literary production among Bengali 
Muslims, can at times overwhelm its reader. A less com- 
prehensive approach to the subject, and a more explicit 
analytical framework, would have clarified Bose’s larger 
argument. Specifically, it would have allowed us to see 
how the history of Bengali Muslim literary production 
recasts, rather than adds to or complicates, the ways we 
understand the region as a whole. In fact, the frame- 
work of the “region” disappears in the latter part of the 
book altogether, and instead the book follows a highly 
“national” trajectory—the story of the emergence of 
(East) Pakistan—and eventually Bangladesh. This move 
forecloses the possibility of seeing how Bengali Muslim 
writers and intellectuals shaped the political imagination 
of those on either side of the (national and internal) 
border. 

PARNA SENGUPTA 
Stanford University 


VENKAT DHULIPALA. Creating a New Medina: State 
Power, Islam, and the Quest for Pakistan in Late Colonial 
North India. New York: Cambridge University Press. 
2015, Pp. xxii, 530. $120.00. 


Revisionist positions, which challenge dearly cherished 
orthodoxies, will always attract attention. Venkat Dhuli- 
pala’s book is unrelenting in its determination to estab- 
lish that, contrary to existing literature on the subject, 
Pakistan was envisioned before its creation as a “power- 
ful twentieth century Islamic state” (6). He takes the 
early work of the historian Ayesha Jalal as his counter- 
point, and wishes to challenge “the assumption that Pa- 
kistan remained an extraordinarily vague idea” (16). But 
how novel is this argument? 

The author is correct to highlight that Pakistan was 
massively popular as an idea in the 1940s in India and 
that many people were committed to a radical vision of 
a new State. It was not a state simply acquired in a fit of 
absent-mindedness. Maps were being circulated with po- 
tential new borders. Discussions of population figures 
and even exchange of populations on the Ottoman and 
European models were in the public sphere in the 
1940s. Many Muslims believed deeply in the idea of Pa- 
kistan, and envisaged a new homeland, even if it meant 
moving there from areas that might remain in Indian 
territory. It is no surprise that Aligarh Muslim Univer- 
sity was the “arsenal” of Muslim India (423). Nor is it a 
revelation to learn that some Deobandi ‘ulama’ backed 
the Pakistan demand (21), or that the place of religious 
law was highly contested in the formation of Pakistan 
right from 1940. One of the greatest ironies of the Paki- 
stan demand has always been that it was strongest in 
the province of India outside of the final borders of the 
country. Dhulipala is absolutely right to seek out the 
Urdu pamphlets and speeches in circulation in the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh (the geographic 
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focus of this book) and this is where his strength lies; a 
grounded approach to local intra-Islamic debates about 
the meaning of Pakistan in the United Provinces in the 
1940s is surely welcome. 

Yet Dhulipala overstates his case in his answer and, 
in his determination to pin down a singular new kind of 
orthodoxy, misses the chance to make a more subtle 
reading of his material. A core argument is that “Paki- 
stan was popularly imagined in U.P. [Uttar Pradesh] as 
a sovereign Islamic state” (4). But can this statement re- 
ally be judged as one of “the most decisive arguments 
for creating Pakistan” (4)? This evidence cannot sustain 
such grandiose claims about the origins and causes of 
the creation of the state. There are far more contradic- 
tory—and therefore intriguing—snippets of information 
in this book than the argument belies. 

Consequently, this book is curiously uninformed by 
the rich historiographical debates about the meanings of 
religious nationalism in South Asia that have animated 
work over the past thirty years. Dhulipala in the intro- 
duction uses “religious beliefs,” “piety,” and “theology” 
(11) almost interchangeably without exploring their sep- 
arate and different meanings. Ayesha Jalal—whom 
Dhulipala self-consciously pits himself against—has 
spent much of her recent time explaining just these 
complexities in South Asian Islamic thought. Dhulipala 
uses phrases such as “Islamic state,” “Pan-Islamism,” 
“state,” “nation,” “sovereignty,” and “self-government” 
here, sometimes interchangeably, with a degree of liter- 
alism that was far from clear to those speaking or writ- 
ing at the time. Did invoking freedom really directly 
translate into envisaging completely independent nation- 
states at a time when no British Asian or African colony 
anywhere in the world had achieved full sovereign inde- 
pendence? For instance, the direct translation of the 
word azad to independence (292) can mask as well as 
elucidate the multiple meanings of words being used at 
the time. In the 1940s, Mahatma Gandhi’s swaraj (self- 
rule) had multiple meanings, and resonated with some 
proponents of Hindu nationalism. The Congress Party 
was also being endorsed by fatwas and mosques up and 
down the land. This is a two-sided story then, and it is 
hard to tell the story of the Muslims of Uttar Pradesh in 
isolation from the rest of society. The role of the RSS 
(Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh) and killings of Muslims 
at massacres like Garhmuktesar in 1946, appear tacked 
into the epilogue, as if they follow as a consequence 
from the Muslim League’s actions rather than as part of 
a dynamic political action by multiple parties in the 
1940s. 

The strength of the appeal of Pakistan was in its evo- 
cation of many contradictory ideals, from utopian 
dreams to hard material calculus. Also the power of the 
demand for Pakistan was to catalyze alliances along a 
spectrum ranging from religious conservatives to com- 
munists. The book only deals with events in the United 
Provinces, a province where Muslims made up about a 
fifth of the population. The real tensions that beset the 
Muslim majority and minority provinces, and how Mu- 
hammad Ali Jinnah tried to wield a pan-Indian coalition 
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among these different groups, are at the heart of the 
problem of Indian constitution making in the 1940s but 
are left aside here. 

Likewise, the paraphrasing of primary sources and 
blow-by-blow readings of texts lead to very literal inter- 
pretations. Some of Dhulipala’s own evidence flies in 
the face of his conclusions and suggests rather that these 
differences are embedded within Pakistani nationalism. 
A staple of the historiography is to show the internal 
differences within Muslim and Hindu groups. As many 
studies of places from Turkey, Israel, India, and other 
modern nationalist movements make clear, nationalism 
and religion have a complex relationship, are historically 
constituted, and cannot simply be equated with each 
other. Nor—as even the recent case of Scotland 
shows—can the explanation of nationalism be easily 
boiled down to one or two ideas. It is the complexities 
embedded within nationalist movements that are impor- 
tant for historians. 

YASMIN KHAN 
University of Oxford 


STEVEN I. WILKINSON. Army and Nation: The Military and 
Indian Democracy since Independence. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 2015. Pp. 295. $39.95. 


In six thematic and chronologically organized chapters, 
Army and Nation: The Military and Indian Democracy 
since Independence traces the relationship of the Indian 
army and nation through the course of the long twenti- 
eth century. Following along the well-trodden tracks 
made by Stephen P. Cohen, Ayesha Jalal, Daniel P. 
Marston, and Donald Horowitz, Steven I. Wilkinson ex- 
amines reforms in the military by contextualizing them 
within the broader ambit of civilian politics. This allows 
him to argue that, despite having common colonial ori- 
gins, the Indian and Pakistani armies had such different 
trajectories because their civilian leaders made very dif- 
ferent choices in the crucial first few decades after inde- 
pendence. 

Beginning with the period after the great rebellion of 
1857, Wilkinson sifts through numerous army reports as 
well as secret correspondence between British officers in 
India and the India Office in London to show how the 
steady “martialization” of the Indian army remained 
fairly unchanged from the 1880s through the Second 
World War. Preparing the Indian army for a possible 
war with the Russians meant insisting on very high stan- 
dards; these, the British believed, could only be met by 
recruiting from certain groups of people deemed to pos- 
sess “martial” characteristics. This pattern of recruit- 
ment stayed fairly firm despite increasingly strident calls 
for reform from Indian nationalists, especially from the 
1920s onward. 

Wilkinson follows the evidence on army reform 
closely to track the shifting relationship between ideas, 
debates, and practice. Thus we learn that Nirad C. 
Chaudhuri’s articles and policy papers and Indian 
National Congress resolutions from the 1930s did lead 
to clear changes in the relationship between the army 
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and the political class in free India. They included: 
downgrading the position of the army Commander-in- 
Chief to that of Chief of Army Staff, equal to the other 
service chiefs; increasing the number of recruitment 
streams to the army; and opening up recruitment at the 
officer level to different ethnic groups to make the offi- 
cers less ethnically cohesive (a point of comparison par- 
ticularly useful for understanding the difference with 
Pakistan). At the same time, despite the flurry of pro- 
nouncements of reforms in the composition of the army, 
changes on the ground were few and far between. Dem- 
onstrating that history could, in some instances, be fairly 
easily replicated, Wilkinson shows how strategies de- 
ployed by the British to counter the demands of Indian 
nationalists to broaden the composition of the army 
were later used by India’s leaders to resist similar de- 
mands from regional and caste leaders. The newly inde- 
pendent Indian army continued to draw its frontline 
combat troops from the “martial” classes even as senior 
army officers played up the few units that were recruited 
from nontraditional groups and regions, and promised 
that the army did not discriminate along lines of reli- 
gion, region, or caste in its recruitment. 

On the question of whether India moved from a fed- 
eral structure to a stronger center after the Partition of 
India, Wilkinson’s book leans toward the more federal 
side of the debate. Drawing upon Stephen P. Cohen’s 
interviews with senior politicians in the early 1960s, as 
well as on the fact that Nehru had to eventually give 
way to regional leaders on the question of a national 
language, Wilkinson concludes that India’s “genuine 
federal structure with multiple poles of authority. . . 
made it much harder for the military to seize power 
quickly” (120). 

Well-chosen details from a rich gamut of sources 
make Army and Nation a memorable read. For example, 
to prove that there was “no great difference in political 
outlook” between Indian and Pakistani generals who 
had trained in the same military academies before Parti- 
tion, Wilkinson provides this telling anecdote: “When 
Lloyd and Susanne Rudolph interviewed General [J. N.] 
Chaudhuri in February 1963 and asked him about his 
former Sandhurst batchmate Ayub Khan’s 1958 coup in 
Pakistan, ‘He said that he thought what must have hap- 
pened was that Ayub Khan, finding Iskander Mirza 
playing ducks and drakes with the political situation in 
Pakistan had felt obliged to move in and “put things 
right”’” (125). 

Yet, all is not well with the seemingly apolitical Indian 
army. Bringing this history to reflect on very recent 
events, Wilkinson shows that the pressures of coalition 
politics and the resurgence of caste politics has led to 
new pressures on the military and political leadership of 
India. Also, the old mantra of insulating the army from 
politics has become muted as units of the army have 
been used for counterinsurgency purposes in Kashmir 
and the northeast. Furthermore, the conservative army 
leadership has intervened in the political decision to 
continue with the very unpopular Armed Forces Special 
Powers Act (26, 156, 225) that grants the army judicial 
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immunity in Kashmir and the northeast, and has been 
held responsible for covering up numerous human rights 
atrocities, as well as in the decision not to demilitarize 
the Siachen glacier, a decision on which the Indian and 
Pakistani civilian leaderships had reached agreement 
(Q7R225))s 
Writing a compelling and informative book, Wilkin- 
son has mined a very wide range of sources: army re- 
ports from the late nineteenth century onwards, 
recruiting handbooks, parliamentary debates, collections 
of published correspondence between key Indian lead- 
ers, transcripts generously provided by Cohen and the 
Rudolphs from their interviews with important army of- 
ficers and politicians from the defense and external af- 
fairs ministries conducted in the 1960s, even Wikileaks 
cables. The many lines of tension between the political 
and the military leadership, and within both these 
worlds of action, make the stories that populate this 
book come alive. 
NeeTI NAIR 
University of Virginia 


SUKHEE LEE. Negotiated Power: The State, Elites, and 
Local Governance in Twelfth- to Fourteenth-Century 
China. (Harvard East Asian Monographs, no. 371.) 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Asia Center, 
2014. Pp. xiii, 347. $49.95. 


Negotiated Power: The State, Elites, and Local Gover- 
nance in Twelfth- to Fourteenth-Century China is a wel- 
come and important addition to our literature on the 
state and society in Song and Yuan China. For many 
decades, historians of this period—especially those in 
the U.S.—have debated the nature and evolution of so- 
cial elites and their relationship to the state. Much of 
that debate has concerned the localization hypothesis 
proposed first by Robert Hartwell but more fully by 
Robert Hymes in his classic study, Statesmen and Gen- 
tlemen: The Elite of Fu-chou, Chiang-hsi, in Northern and 
Southern Sung (1986), and subsequently debated widely, 
by Beverly Bossler, Peter K. Bol, Patricia Ebrey, Lau 
Nap-yin, and Kondo Kazunari, to name just a few. In 
his study Hymes argued on the basis of Fuzhou mate- 
rials that elite society underwent a sea change from the 
Northern Song (960-1127) to the Southern Song (1127- 
1279) periods, from a capital-centered elite character- 
ized by long-distance marriage alliances, to local elites 
that were focused on their own localities and largely 
alienated from the government. In the book under re- 
view, Sukhee Lee draws on the exceptionally rich sour- 
ces for the prosperous and politically successful 
prefecture of Mingzhou (modern Ningbo) for an under- 
standing of how its elite evolved from the Northern to 
Southern Song periods and then on into the Yuan. His 
attention, however, is on the interactions between the 
elite and the local government, and this focus offers an 
important contribution. 

In the course of four chapters, Lee examines the na- 
ture of the Mingzhou elite, its political successes and 
marriage patterns; the activities of the local government 
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(defense, infrastructure, finance, and elite participation); 
elite-local official cooperation related to official schools, 
the community drinking ceremony, and community 
charitable estates; and transformations in the Yuan, 
when elite access to office was severely curtailed. In 
treating these topics, Lee makes use of the six Song and 
Yuan gazetteers for Mingzhou (more than exist today 
for any other locality in China), hundreds of epitaphs, 
stele inscriptions, private collections, and government 
sources as well as secondary sources in Chinese, Japa- 
nese, Korean, and English. 

Lee’s findings to some extent are in accord with the 
localization model. The Southern Song sources for Min- 
gzhou greatly outnumber the Northern Song sources for 
it; literati activities related to schools, waterworks, and 
the like were much more in evidence; and the growth in 
examination-candidate numbers and competition led to 
even minor academic accomplishments that came to 
serve as status markers. However, other findings diverge 
from the model. Lee’s painstaking analysis of marriage 
alliances produces a very different picture than that for 
Fuzhou. Although local (intra-county) marriages were 
significant in the Southern Song (58 percent), the 
change from the Northern Song (45 percent) was not all 
that great. Moreover, long distance (extra-prefectural) 
marriages were far more common than was the case in 
Southern Song Fuzhou. 

The core of the book, however, has to do with local 
government and its relationship to the literati. Although 
many scholars have argued that Southern Song local 
governments were largely ineffective and severely want- 
ing in resources, Lee presents a picture of administrative 
competence, whereby local officials successfully man- 
aged local defense, maintained government finances, 
and provided the bulk of the funding for building proj- 
ects. Moreover, these officials did so while working col- 
laboratively with the local elite. “In raising profit for the 
people ... the Southern Song local government asked 
for, listened to, and reflected the opinions of local lead- 
ers. It may have given up the idea of bureaucratic entre- 
preneurialism, but it was flexible enough to make use of 
the work of private entrepreneurs for official purposes” 
(149). 

When Lee moves his account into the Yuan, asking 
whether or not the elite became even more estranged 
from a government dominated by foreigners and local- 
ized in its activities, he makes a fascinating if somewhat 
counter-intuitive argument. With access to office posi- 
tions via examinations or other methods largely cur- 
tailed, validation of elite status by such markers as 
student positions in the government schools, participa- 
tion in the community drinking ceremony (an important 
Southern Song innovation that was unique to Min- 
gzhou), and the maintenance of a Confucian household 
became even more important. Lee sees even the writing 
of commemorative inscriptions praising the actions of 
local officials (at times excessively, for projects that had 
primarily been financed and run by literati) as a way of 
“officializing” that elite literati class’s actions (248). 

I must admit to a few quibbles about the book. Lee 
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says little about the Song military-service officials, even 
though we know that they were roughly equal in num- 
ber to the civil-service officials, and almost certainly in- 
cluded both literati and non-literati. Likewise, there is 
little analysis of the foreigners and northerners (Han- 
ren) who dominated the Yuan bureaucracy. Quite a 
number are mentioned by name but how their roles 
might have differed from those of the less numerous 
southerners is not addressed. There is a curious inatten- 
tion to the role of private academies, among the most 
important of literati institutions in the Southern Song 
and Yuan; they are mentioned only in one table (155) 
and one senténce beyond that. A map of Mingzhou de- 
lineating its six counties and indicating its topography 
would also have been helpful. 

In this study of Mingzhou, Negotiated Power offers a 
significant challenge to the localization hypothesis. But 
how generalizable are its findings? This is not entirely 
clear. The book’s title does not single out Mingzhou, 
and therefore implies that it is dealing with the state, 
elites, and local governance in the empire at large, or at 
least in southern China. But Lee is careful to acknowl- 
edge the peculiarities of Mingzhou, especially its great 
Southern Song political successes, which distinguish it 
clearly from Fuzhou. Nevertheless, his approach of look- 
ing at the interface between local government and the 
elite rather than assuming an opposition between them 
is one that offers promise for other regional studies and 
for furthering our understanding of Song and Yuan so- 
cial history. 

JOHN W. CHAFFEE 
Binghamton University, SUNY 


JIAYAN ZHANG. Coping with Calamity: Environmental 
Change and Peasant Response in Central China, 1736- 
1949. (Contemporary Chinese Studies.) Vancouver: 
UBC Press, 2014. Pp. xii, 276. $35.95. 


Environmental historians have made it increasingly clear 
that by the end of the eighteenth century, much of 
China confronted an ecological crisis. We know that 
during the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, long- 
term deforestation, intensified land use, excessive con- 
trol of rivers, and other human-induced environmental 
changes posed greater challenges than ever before, as 
did the frequency and scale of floods, famines, and 
other disasters. Historians have not, however, paid suffi- 
cient attention to the coping strategies that enabled peo- 
ple to live through these unprecedented environmental 
transformations, and to how their ecological adaptations 
intersected with socioeconomic processes at the local 
level. 

Jiayan Zhang’s monograph advances our understand- 
ing of these largely neglected issues through a highly de- 
tailed analysis of the interactive relationships between 
environmental changes and peasant responses to them 
in central China’s Jianghan Plain during the Qing 
(1644-1911) and Republican (1912-1949) periods. 
Zhang boldly calls for “an environmental approach that 
takes into account not only environmental change and 
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population increase but also state policies, community 
action, market forces, and peasant behaviour; that con- 
siders the interactive relationship between environment 
and human action and takes into account human-envi- 
ronment interaction not only synchronically but also dia- 
chronically, addressing dynamic change over time” (6). 

Zhang describes the transformations that the environ- 
ment of the Jianghan Plain—an alluvial plain studded 
with lakes and crisscrossed by rivers and waterways—ex- 
perienced from the Qing onward. The most important 
changes involved in-migration and land reclamation, as 
well as proliferation of dikes and enclosures. Enclosure 
made it possible to support a larger population, but also 
exacerbated pressure on local hydrology. As people con- 
structed more polders and dikes, the size of flood diver- 
sion areas shrank, increasing pressure on the overall 
dike system and causing more frequent breaks and 
more catastrophic flooding. Even when the dikes held, 
waterlogging of fields grew worse. 

The most valuable sections of Zhang’s book illumi- 
nate how deteriorating environmental conditions in the 
Jianghan Plain shaped agricultural practices and the re- 
lations of production. Zhang contends that environmen- 
tal factors weighed heavily in peasants’ economic 
decision-making, demonstrating that they chose to plant 
the crop varieties best suited to their inundation-prone 
environment. Rather than solely pursuing profits by pri- 
oritizing market value and high yields, cultivators care- 
fully considered a particular crop’s water-resistance 
capacity and whether it ripened early enough to avoid 
floodwaters. 

The unstable environment of the Jianghan Plain also 
had implications for patterns of land distribution and 
tenancy, as landlords and tenants negotiated rental sys- 
tems that offered ways of adapting to uncertainty and 
risk. Tenants did not often hold permanent tenure in the 
region, since frequent floods made it difficult to maintain 
property rights to land for long periods. For largely the 
same reason, low-lying areas that were more susceptible 
to flooding had lower concentrations of land ownership. 
Rents depended less on the land’s fertility than its eleva- 
tion and hence susceptibility to flooding. When share- 
cropping systems existed, peasants took a bigger share in 
areas with higher frequency of floods. If flood disasters 
led to poor harvests, peasants expected landlords to re- 
duce rents or change to sharecropping. Otherwise, peas- 
ants simply paid their rents at a discounted rate. Such 
arrangements, Zhang suggests, offered enough flexibility 
for tenants to avoid utterly desperate circumstances 
when harvests were poor, while giving landlords suffi- 
cient compensation in the event of good harvests. The 
author rejects both the “class-relations paradigm” and 
“market school” that define debates surrounding China’s 
pre-1949 agrarian economy; instead, he stresses (some- 
times to the point of repetitiveness) that peasant deci- 
sion-making had nothing to do with class exploitation or 
price fluctuations, but instead reflected adaptation to 
changing environmental circumstances. 

The book’s arguments should inspire other environ- 
mental historians to investigate the diverse ways in 
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which people in China interacted with their changing 
environment in different times and places. Yet special- 
ists might take issue with certain points. Although 
Zhang certainly does not advocate environmental deter- 
minism, for instance, a clearer explanation of his con- 
ception of the interrelationship between environmental 
and socioeconomic factors would have strengthened his 
overall argument. Furthermore, by singling out official 
incompetence and corruption in dike management as es- 
sential reasons for widespread flooding during the Qing 
Dynasty and the Republic, Zhang underestimates the 
mounting administrative challenges that confronted wa- 
ter control efforts as population expanded and ecologi- 
cal problems grew bigger and more difficult to resolve. 
His assertion that maintenance of soil fertility made 
Jianghan’s agricultural economy “sustainable” likewise 
deserves more thorough consideration. And while 
Zhang shows the importance of fishing in the Jianghan 
Plain’s rural economy, he never considers the impact 
these activities might have had on the aquatic environ- 
ment. Finally, the book’s chapter on linkages between 
the region’s water-rich environment and the dynamics of 
local society only scratches the surface, leaving ample 
room for further research. 

Mica Musco.Lino 

University of Oxford 


HANS VAN DE VEN, DIANA Lary, and STEPHEN R. MAc- 
KINNON, editors. Negotiating China’s Destiny in World 
War IT. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 2015. 
Pp. xii, 319. $60.00. 


This year marks the seventieth anniversary of the end of 
World War II, and has sparked a treasure trove of new 
books on the war, but most of these studies have fo- 
cused on the European and Pacific theaters of war, ne- 
glecting the China-Burma-India theater and China’s 
role as one of the “Big Four,” to use Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt’s words. Thus, this fine collection of essays 
edited by Hans van de Ven, Diana Lary, and Stephen 
R. MacKinnon is a welcome addition to the literature 
for students of modern Chinese history, diplomatic his- 
tory, and military historians. 

The deposit and opening of Chiang Kai-shek’s diary, 
on long term loan to the Hoover Institution Archives at 
Stanford University, has allowed scholars to develop a 
more nuanced view of Chiang and the goals of the Guo- 
mindang regime during the war. During the height of 
the Cold War, when this reviewer was a graduate stu- 
dent, Chiang was treated as a plaster-of-Paris saint or as 
a closet fascist and reactionary. There was little room 
for subtlety, as supporters and opponents of the genera- 
lissimo seemed unable to avoid creating John Wayne-— 
like depictions of Chiang. The essays in this collection 
help to remedy that cartoonish analysis. 

The thirteen essays in this volume are divided into 
three sections: “Old Empires and the Rise of China,” 
“Negotiating Alliances and Questions of Sovereignty,” 
and “Ending War.” The essays in the first section of the 
book deal with Western imperialism in Asia, the rise of 
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nationalist movements in Asia, and the impact of Japa- 
nese imperialism in East and Southeast Asia with a fo- 
cus on China. The second section of the book zeros in 
on China’s wartime diplomacy and efforts to find allies 
and sources of aid. The third and final section of the 
collection examines the subject of ending the war and 
trying to establish a new postwar order, which was no 
less difficult than waging the war. 

Chiang Kai-shek “emerges” from these papers as a 
much more competent and complicated figure in his 
management of wartime diplomacy than he has previ- 
ously been given credit for being. Of particular note, in 
this regard, are the essays of Rana Mitter, Yang Tianshi, 
and Lu Yuzhen, which deal with Sino-British, Sino-In- 
dian, and Sino-Russian relations. Likewise, the essays of 
Xiaoyuan Liu and Tsuchida Akio shed new light on 
Sino-American and Sino-Japanese relations, and, as 
MacKinnon suggests in his concluding remarks, the gen- 
eralissimo was quite prescient in his thoughts on the 
likely postwar world, particularly on the inevitable col- 
lapse of the imperial order in East and Southeast Asia 
that would likely be the result of Japan’s wartime occu- 
pation of those European colonial enclaves. 

Chiang’s nationalism and anticolonial views may have 
found some support in the Roosevelt White House, but 
it won him no friends at 10 Downing Street. Winston 
Churchill, ever concerned about maintaining the integ- 
rity of the British Empire, resented Chiang’s intrusion 
into Anglo-Indian affairs. The generalissimo’s open sup- 
port of immediate Indian independence once the war 
was over was particularly hard for the prime minister to 
endure. It was difficult enough for Churchill to deal 
with Roosevelt on matters of empire let alone of a pip- 
squeak like Chiang. As Yang Tianshi points out in his 
essay, the generalissimo may have hoped to persuade 
Jawaharlal Nehru and Mahatma Gandhi not to force a 
complete break with the British until the end of the 
war, but Chiang spoke out strongly in favor of Indian in- 
dependence when the war was over. When Chiang met 
Churchill at the Cairo Conference (1943), some months 
after his trip to India, the tension between the generalis- 
simo and the prime minister could have been cut with 
the proverbial butter knife. 

Chiang condemned returning to the colonial status 
quo ante after the war and this decision put Chinese and 
French relations to the test beginning in 1945 as Yang 
Weizhen makes clear in his essay, “Postwar Sino-French 
Negotiations about Vietnam, 1945-1946.” Chinese inter- 
est in Vietnam dated back for more than a millennium, 
and at one time much of the northern part of Vietnam 
was appended to China. There was no love lost between 
the Chinese and Vietnamese and, as every Vietnamese 
child still learns, the Chinese had been colonial over- 
lords for far longer than the French. Complicating the 
story even more was the fact that, when the Japanese 
surrendered in 1945, the Chinese temporarily occupied 
much of the northern part of the country. Meanwhile, 
the British held the southern part until French officials 
in Indochina were released from Japanese detention 
centers and could resume control. 
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That would prove to be very difficult, as Ho Chi 
Minh and his Viet Minh colleagues proclaimed the in- 
dependence of Vietnam even as the formal Japanese 
surrender was taking place. A diplomatic ménage a trois 
would pose insoluble problems for decades after World 
War II was over. 

One of the most interesting chapters in this collection, 
“Canada-China Relations in Wartime China,” deals 
with a subject that has hardly been touched in previous 
studies. Lary takes the reader on a clear and concise 
tour of Canada’s presence in China, or lack thereof, 
during the decades before World War II. But, as she 
points out, the lack of Canadian presence would change 
in substantive ways after Canada’s entry into the war in 
1939. Although it is clear that the Canadians took a 
back seat to the U.S. in matters of Chinese affairs, their 
diplomats, merchants, and missionaries may have had a 
better sense of the growing importance, potential, and 
power of Mao Zedong’s regime in Yan’an than did 
some of their American counterparts. Still, in the end, 
Canadian policy toward China would reluctantly follow 
the lead of the U.S. in the early years of the Cold War. 

Although one might have wished to see more atten- 
tion given to the role of Madame Chiang Kai-shek 
(Soong Mei-ling); her brother, T. V. Soong; and her 
brother-in-law, H. H. K’ung, in influencing the policies 
of Chiang, this is a minor quibble. Given the diversity of 
the contributors to this collection, their credentials, and 
the quality of their research, this book should be a must- 
read for any serious students of World War II and mod- 
ern Chinese history. My advice to these folks: Grab it! 

RONALD HEIFERMAN, 
Emeritus 
Quinnipiac University 


SHu GUANG ZHANG. Beijing’s Economic Statecraft during 
the Cold War, 1949-1991. Washington, D.C.: Woodrow 
Wilson Center, with Johns Hopkins University Press, 
2014. Pp. xiv, 477. $65.00. 


In contrast to studies that focus on U.S.-Chinese nor- 
malization after 1978, Shu Guang Zhang describes the 
global international and economic history of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China since 1949. China’s version of 
“economic statecraft,” or “a government’s ability, intent, 
policy and preparedness to use economic instruments in 
pursuit of foreign policy goals,” was profoundly shaped 
by the Sino-Soviet relationship and China’s experience 
in the socialist world (2). The trade embargo led by the 
USS. left China vulnerable and dependent on Moscow 
and the socialist bloc. China quickly learned a series of 
difficult lessons, and became determined to pursue eco- 
nomically beneficial relationships while limiting the po- 
litical intrusions of a stronger power. Zhang describes 
the determination of China to benefit from exchange 
with the most advanced countries of the socialist world, 
such as the German Democratic Republic, with Western 
European countries willing to subvert the embargo, and 
with Japan. 

The failed Sino-Soviet relationship continued to shape 
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China’s international relationships in the 1960s, as the 
Chinese reached out to newly independent and decolo- 
nizing states throughout the Third World. Frustrated 
with their former dependence on Moscow, China culti- 
vated relations with numerous areas of the globe, and in 
“multiple dimensions” (57). Especially in the case of the 
Third World, the Chinese were determined to foster 
economic relations that would enhance the indepen- 
dence of the recipient countries. The memory of the 
Sino-Soviet relationship was everywhere: Chinese advi- 
sors were to earn salaries commensurate with those of 
local professionals and be respectful of local norms and 
traditions, and Chinese aid was to facilitate long-term 
indigenous development, lead to “self-reliance,” address 
the needs of the recipient economy, and come with “no 
privileges attached,” as Chinese officials emphasized to 
the Guineans and their president, Anmed Sékou Touré 
(118). These notions and ideas were both a product of 
China’s experience in the socialist bloc and of its sympa- 
thy for the decolonizing countries that met at the Ban- 
dung Conference in 1955 and eventually formed the 
Nonaligned Movement. Zhang similarly explores Chi- 
na’s relationship to socialist allies such as North Korea, 
North Vietnam, and Outer Mongolia, and the more un- 
usual case of Albania. In spite of China’s determination 
to distinguish itself from the history of the Soviet 
Union’s “great power chauvinism,” the Chinese man- 
aged to antagonize almost all of their trading partners. 

The Soviet threat, including the prospect of a nuclear 
attack in early 1969, prompted a “strategic reorienta- 
tion” on the part of Mao Zedong and the military elite 
(242). That reorientation entailed resuming diplomacy 
with Washington to balance the relationship to the 
Soviet Union. Chinese officials such as Chen Yi, foreign 
minister from 1958 to 1972, proved willing to play the 
“American card”—and Chinese methods of “economic 
statecraft” were now applied to the West (247). Normal- 
ization with America was politically a “tortuous process” 
from 1972 to 1979, but the institutions of economic ex- 
change and liaison, which were a product of intrabloc 
socialist exchange, were now reorganized and oriented 
to America, Western Europe, and other parts of the 
capitalist world (252). The “socialist camp does not exist 
anymore,” Deng Xiaoping explained to Congo prime 
minister Henri Lopes in March 1975, “and the two- 
camp concept does not fit today’s realities” (263). To fa- 
cilitate China’s long-term economic development and 
acquire the most advanced forms of technology, China 
reorganized a series of bureaucratic institutions respon- 
sible for trade into a new Ministry of Foreign Economy 
and Trade, which adopted a “contract investment” 
method in 1983 that was more in keeping with the prac- 
tices and expectations of international companies inter- 
ested in China (267-269). 

Zhang brilliantly and thoroughly reminds us of the 
importance of the Sino-Soviet relationship and China’s 
experience in the socialist world, the broader interna- 
tional history of a country that was far from isolated, 
and the history of China’s strategic methods and as- 
sumptions about “economic statecraft” since 1949. For 
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the most part, he explores the continuity between Chi- 
na’s experience with the socialist world and its state-di- 
rected export economy after 1978. His interest in the 
institutional endurance of foreign affairs bureaucracies 
before and after 1978 and in the ideas and assumptions 
of individual figures within these bureaucracies provides 
depth and background to the history of China’s more 
recent entanglement with the global economy. This 
book will be extremely useful to scholars and students 
of the Cold War, international history, foreign policy, 
and Chinese foreign relations and economic history. 

AUSTIN JERSILD 

Old Dominion University 


ATSUKO HirAl. Government by Mourning: Death and 
Political Integration in Japan, 1603-1912. (Harvard East 
Asian Monographs, no. 347.) Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Asia Center, distributed by Harvard 
University Press, 2014. Pp. xviii, 433. $49.95. 


This monumental work greatly contributes to our under- 
standing of Japan’s early modern, or Edo, Period 
(1603-1868), and to its legacy into the newly monarchi- 
cal, imperial Japan of the Meiji Period (1868-1912). 
Atsuko Hirai addresses a host of issues relating to what 
she terms the “integration” of the Japanese archipelago. 
As all who have traveled there or looked at a map will 
know, Japan is a vast string of islands extending from 
Russia to Taiwan. These ruggedly mountainous lands, 
comprising a domain larger than most European coun- 
tries, have been ever prone to fall asunder. The entire 
sixteenth century was a time of civil war, from which the 
Tokugawa shogunate, established in 1603, forced an “in- 
tegration”: bloody times, but ones giving rise to what 
would later be termed the Great Peace. 

As her title makes clear, Hirai frames the argument 
around the notion of death, or, more particularly, of 
mourning rituals. These tended to be highly codified in 
East Asian states, and laws concerning bukki (“mourn- 
ing and abstention”) were promulgated in Japan as far 
back as 718, in the so-called YOro Code. Mourning not 
only ensued after a death, but returned periodically in a 
cycle of remembrances that lasted many years. In a won- 
derful turn of phrase, Hirai refers to this as a “silent 
pandemonium of ‘self-restraint’”” (2). 

After the civil wars, the Tokugawa shogun naturally 
found it necessary to re-regulate ritual, to ensure that 
not only family members but also persons of political 
importance (i.e., they themselves) were properly 
mourned. The practices were fully formulated only un- 
der the fifth shogun, Tsunayoshi, in 1684 (reiterated in 
1693). Hirai helpfully translates the latter as an appen- 
dix, and it makes for interesting reading. At the death 
of a parent, one had to mourn thirteen months and ab- 
stain fifty days, the latter defined as not eating fish or 
meat, drinking alcohol, engaging in sexual acts, cutting 
nails or hair, and not listening to music, and, if one was 
a ruler, not permitting anyone else to listen to music, go 
to the theatre, or hold a festival. For a first-born son or 
a wife, the periods were ninety and twenty days; 
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inevitably a husband had more, at thirteen months and 
thirty days; other children had thirty and ten days. 
When the shogun died there was a general fifty-day sus- 
pension, while regional rulers (daimyo) enforced similar, 
though generally shorter, interruptions in their domains. 
When an emperor died, startlingly, the shogunal codes 
allotted him (very occasionally her) all of five days. The 
hyperactive eighth shogun, Yoshimune, reworked the 
requirements in 1742, though not fundamentally. It 
should be noted that Tsunayoshi and Yoshimune were 
the biggest legislators across the board, so in neither 
case was mourning necessarily a special case. 

All the above could play havoc with normal life, and 
not only for musicians and actors. Take the eleventh 
shogun, Ienari. He produced fifty-four children. Because 
most died young, mourning them properly risked turn- 
ing into a full-time occupation (or rather unoccupation). 
Fictions were permitted. Lords could grant the under- 
lings “half periods” when they required their services to 
continue, while news of a death could be delayed to 
avoid interference with a crucial event, such as the New 
Year festivities. Outright fictions were tolerated too, 
such as special dispensations for a person who was (or 
just claimed to be) ill, or likely to be too exhausted by 
imposed inactivity. 

It is not just Hirai’s intention to introduce and ana- 
lyze Tokugawa bukki codes (bukki-ryo) and practices, 
important though that would be. It is her contention 
that the shoguns introduced a “government by mourn- 
ing,” and that rules were followed as a way of securing 
the Great Peace. Codes enforced social hierarchies, age 
distinctions, and gender inequalities; the serious nature 
of these rituals ensured proper succession. Bukki-ryo 
also served to put the Kyoto court in its place, with the 
Edo shogunate ostentatiously mourning Kyoto’s losses 
and abstaining from pleasures, but only for a brief pe- 
riod (after all, the shoguns did not have to mourn impe- 
rial deaths at all: they chose to mourn and abstain in so 
cursory a way as to diminish the authority of their politi- 
cal counterweight and notional superior). And when a 
member of the shogunal family married into the court 
(a not infrequent occurrence), on death they were 
treated as a shogun relative, not a court spouse, and 
mourned over for a much longer period, all the more 
galling as Tokugawa women married court males and 
never the reverse. 

This book has a huge amount of data, but it is no en- 
cyclopedia. All the materials serve to support Hirai’s 
contentions, which are well argued. 

TIMON SCREECH 
SOAS, University of London 


Oxec BEnescu. Inventing the Way of the Samurai: 
Nationalism, Internationalism, and Bushido in Modern 
Japan. (Past and Present.) New York: Oxford University 
Press, 2014. Pp. viii, 284. $99.00. 


Most Western readers will have encountered the term 
bushido (“way of the samurai”), whether in a historical 
account of the Japanese samurai, a Pacific War 
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memoir, a story on Japanese baseball, a magazine arti- 
cle on the Japanese economic miracle of the 1970s— 
1980s, or in any number of video games, to name just a 
few of the many possibilities. Popularly understood as a 
martial ethic that first guided the samurai, it has been 
used, and misused, repeatedly as an explanatory device 
for a Japanese national character exemplified as an ide- 
alized samurai-like attribute of self-sacrifice, most re- 
cently perhaps in the case of cleanup workers at the 
Fukushima nuclear power plant in Japan. A study in 
English of this rather amorphous ideological concept is 
long overdue. 

In this monograph, Oleg Benesch presents a historical 
survey of the development of the ideology of bushido. 
He begins, though, by reviewing the literature of schol- 
ars such as Karl Friday, G. Cameron Hurst, and Tho- 
mas Conlan, who effectively demonstrate that no 
overarching ideology of the warrior existed in premo- 
dern times when the samurai had an enduring presence, 
roughly from the eleventh through the mid-nineteenth 
centuries. Conlan’s work in particular has shown how 
samurai loyalty and honor, at least in the fourteenth 
century, were largely driven by selfish motives of per- 
sonal gain rather than adherence to a code of behavior. 
While bushido may have been absent during the period 
of the samurai, as an ideology it developed, ironically, in 
the late nineteenth century, after the samurai had been 
legislated out of existence as the elite social estate— 
again, somewhat ironically by a governing group largely 
of former samurai. The author demonstrates in a series 
of chronologically defined chapters that comprise the 
bulk of the study (“First Explanations of Bushido in the 
Meiji Era”; “The Early Bushido Boom, 1894-1905”; 
“The Late Bushido Boom, 1905-1914”; “The End of the 
Bushido Boom”) how the ideological concept developed 
in large part as a nostalgic discourse, and appropriated 
much from the contemporary European ideals of chiv- 
alry and “gentlemanship.” Given the lionization of 
Nitobe Inazo, whose Bushido: The Soul of Japan; An 
Exposition of Japanese Thought (1899) popularized the 
concept in the West and whose face adorns the 5,000 
yen bill in Japan, the reader is surprised to read of the 
prolific outpouring of writing on the topic and the multi- 
plicity of voices—of people like Ozaki Yukio, Uemura 
Masahisa, and Inoue Tetsujiro—in this discourse that 
debated the nature of bushido during the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries but could never agree on 
what defined it. Given that this was a pivotal period in 
Japan’s relations with the West and also in terms of its 
own search for national identity, this exposition of how 
Japanese thinkers increasingly looked to their own tradi- 
tions for inspiration is extremely valuable. Benesch ar- 
gues, convincingly, that it was the very ambiguity of 
bushido that kept the concept alive and allowed it to be 
reinvented time and again. 

The final two chapters of the study (“The Showa 
Bushidé Resurgence” and “Bushido in Post-War Ja- 
pan”) cover a broad chronological span. The first deals 
with the 1930s and first half of the 1940s, during which 
time bushido became a core subject in both civilian and 
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military education and a central ideological pillar that 
supported the Japanese imperial state until 1945. More 
specifically, it was put to use for nationalist means in 
emphasizing martial values and absolute loyalty to the 
emperor; and, it was also used overseas as a theory of 
Japan’s martial character. The second of the two chap- 
ters focuses on the postwar period, particularly the 
1970s and 1980s, and leaves the reader thirsting for 
more. Given the close association of bushido with Japa- 
nese militarism, it is not surprising that both were re- 
jected by American occupation authorities. Yet, as 
Benesch explains, various interpretations of bushido 
were soon revived, not only by Japanese but also by for- 
eign commentators, to explain the span of Japan’s his- 
tory and to predict its future trajectory. 

A minor theme of the book that should interest gen- 
eral readers is the parallel discourses on bushido that 
originated in other countries, which were put to differ- 
ent uses there, but which gave bushido even greater in- 
fluence in Japan. Benesch discusses two very visible 
ones during World War II, the widely divergent Nazi 
and Allied discourses on the way of the warrior. 
Another example that could have been profitably dis- 
cussed was the early-twentieth-century Boy Scout move- 
ment in Great Britain and its appropriation of bushido 
discourse. 

Inventing the Way of the Samurai: Nationalism, Inter- 
nationalism, and Bushido in Modern Japan is notable for 
the wide range of Japanese and Western sources that 
are skillfully employed. The chronological approach 
adopted in the book, however, does result in some repe- 
tition between chapters. More even balance in chrono- 
logical coverage may have been desirable, but it is 
important to review the book that was written and not 
the book that the reviewer wished the author had writ- 
ten. In any case, there remains an opportunity for future 
publications on the subject. 

In sum, Benesch has provided us with a valuable his- 
tory of modern Japan through the lens of a particularly 
resilient ideology. It will be of great interest to students 
of Japanese history, not to mention to anyone con- 
cerned with the intellectual history of invented modern 
traditions. 

CONSTANTINE N. VAPORIS 
University of Maryland Baltimore County 


OCEANIA AND THE PACIFIC ISLANDS 


Tony BALLANTYNE. Entanglements of Empire: Mission- 
aries, Maori, and the Question of the Body. Durham, 
N.C.: Duke University Press, 2014. Pp. xii, 360. $26.95. 


The New Zealand historian Tony Ballantyne has been 
in the forefront of scholars who have over the past two 
decades examined relations of power in the British Em- 
pire through the lens of transnationalism. As historians 
of transnationalism have tracked the movement of peo- 
ple, ideas, and goods between metropole and periphery 
and between colonies, they have enriched immeasurably 
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our understanding of imperial history. At the same 
time, they have been instrumental in opening fresh per- 
spectives on Britain’s settler colonies, invigorating cross- 
cultural analysis in narratives of colonial dispossession 
and indigenous disempowerment with alternative inter- 
pretative frames. While much of Ballantyne’s previous 
cutting-edge studies have focused on British imperialism 
and India, he has produced influential shorter pieces on 
New Zealand that appeared in a collection published by 
Bridget Williams in 2012 entitled Webs of Empire: 
Locating New Zealand’s Colonial Past. In his new book, 
Entanglements of Empire: Missionaries, Maori, and the 
Question of the Body, he has written a detailed account 
of the work of empire in the early decades of nine- 
teenth-century New Zealand. The result is an innovative 
and challenging portrayal of the ways imperial power 
became dominant through trade, commerce, and Chris- 
tian proselytization even before the incorporation of 
New Zealand as a colony within the British Empire in 
1840. 

Ballantyne grounds his study in the multiple ex- 
changes that underwrote British Anglican efforts begin- 
ning in 1814 to convert Maori to Christianity in the Bay 
of Islands, the beautiful northeastern New Zealand port 
that became a favorite anchorage for whalers and trad- 
ers seeking provisions and materials for ship repair. Lest 
this outreach of the London-based Church Missionary 
Society appear a simple decision of evangelicals and the 
mission-minded, Ballantyne situates the venture in a 
solid background of movements and players. Beginning 
with the entry of explorers’ accounts of this small island 
group into the consciousness of an interested British 
public, he displays the developing ambitions of imperial- 
ists and evangelicals alike for New Zealand, as they plot- 
ted earthly or divine transformations of the Maori 
world. New Zealand emerged on the one hand as a site 
ripe for extraction of primary goods or settler coloniza- 
tion, and on the other as a site for rescuing heathen 
souls from eternal damnation; in particular, it proved at- 
tractive to the evangelizing ambitions of the New South 
Wales chaplain, Samuel Marsden. Bay of Islands Maori 
chiefs also had their own ambitions to acquire European 
material goods and skills in technology to enhance their 
competitive positions within Maori internal rivalries. 
The chiefs’ willingness to acquire these goods and skills 
meant protection for Europeans, which proved founda- 
tional for the mission’s first foothold. 

The direction of Entanglements of Empire proceeds 
through thematically ordered in-depth studies of events, 
people, and challenges that follow a roughly chronologi- 
cal time frame. On the one hand, Ballantyne deploys his 
wide knowledge of global transformations; while, on an- 
other level, he reveals the depth of meaning in everyday 
dealings at the mundane level. He maintains three 
strands of analysis. First, he tracks imperial relations 
across the southern Pacific region, keeping the colony of 
New South Wales in focus, as New Zealand’s geographi- 
cal and human potential unfolds. Second, he brings im- 
perial perspectives to decipher the work of the Bay of 
Islands mission that succeeded the first British 
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missionary effort of the London Missionary Society 
from 1797 in the Society Islands (Tahiti) and the Mar- 
quesas Islands. Third, he extends knowledge of Maori 
attempts to control initially fluid imperial encounters, 
offering diverse meanings from the perspectives of 
Maori as well as intruders. The management of bodies 
lay at the core of the mission project, Ballantyne shows, 
as their dreams of the swift transformation of Maori to 
Christian beliefs and Western social relations foundered 
on the shoals of competing Maori agendas. Changes oc- 
curred and conversions happened, but the missionaries 
did not control outcomes since they were unable to 
firmly define sacred and secular spaces, appropriate gen- 
der relations and sexuality, rational work practices, or 
restrained responses to illness and dying. Unfortunately, 
the misbehavior of some of their own occasioned the 
most painful reappraisals. This mission was not, and 
never became, an exemplary site. 

Ballantyne presents his complex, theoretically in- 
formed history with admirable skill and a persuasive au- 
thorial voice. He writes with directness and clarity to 
illuminate the ubiquity of imperial entanglements and 
the multifaceted nature of cross-cultural engagements. 
Despite his skill with close detail, he does not distance 
himself from the implications of the wider political 
framework. In distinction from most historians of New 
Zealand, he does not blame missionaries for destroying 
Maori culture. Rather, he argues that Maori would take 
control of the new faith. For an explanation of the fu- 
ture colonial marginalization of Maori he points, in- 
stead, to the wider force of British imperialism. The 
story of Maori and missionaries in these pre-annexation 
decades was ultimately, Ballantyne argues, another slow 
but ruthless and disturbing imperial appropriation of an- 
other people’s sovereignty, resources, and land. Scholars 
interested in the history of the British Empire and its 
impact on indigenous peoples will find this a fine study 
of imperial relations within one small and distant col- 
ony-in-waiting. He is to be congratulated on this very 
considerable achievement. 

PATRICIA GRIMSHAW 
University of Melbourne 


JENNIFER ASHTON. At the Margin of Empire: John Webster 
and Hokianga, 1841-1900. Auckland: Auckland Univer- 
sity Press, 2015. Pp. 257. $31.99. 


This well-crafted book exemplifies the work of a growing 
number of scholars seeking to complicate a fundamental 
binary of colonial New Zealand—that of the struggle be- 
tween colonizers and colonized. This “race”-based con- 
test dominated a powerful challenge to traditional 
historiography from the 1970s and 1980s onward, when 
revisionist scholars confronted a national myth that de- 
picted a history of racial harmony and enlightened in- 
digenous policy. Their perspectives became generally 
accepted in the scholarly world, if not necessarily in that 
of popular discourse. The recent efforts to complicate 
the binary outlines of the revisionist version of New 
Zealand history constitute a welcome development, 
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adding value and balance to histories dominated by ra- 
cial tension and conflict. 

The new studies have focused, in particular, on inter- 
dependence between early settlers and indigenous peo- 
ple and on the resulting degrees of autonomy Maori 
were able to retain in the face of relentless colonization. 
Jennifer Ashton’s case study investigates the intricate 
family, business, and other ramifications of mutual de- 
pendence at the margins of the farthest frontier of the 
British Empire. Her examination of the life and times of 
a powerful timber trader places capital in a central posi- 
tion on the colonial frontier and explicates the temporal 
and spatial unevenness of the colonial political economy. 
During John Webster’s long career, the Hokianga re- 
gion, once a thriving beachhead of capitalist production, 
became a marginalized backwater. Ashton’s “life and 
times” account of this period is both compelling and ac- 
cessible as it canvasses such weighty matters as the po- 
rousness and temporality of notions of indigenous 
cooperation and resistance. 

At the colony’s founding in 1840, Hokianga tribes 
played a significant role in the economy introduced to 
the region by Europeans, but by the end of the nine- 
teenth century the exigencies of colony and empire had 
obliterated much of their influence and profile. In its 
coverage of those six decades, the book deftly explores 
both the interrelated social and economic lives of settlers 
and indigenes and the impact of changing colonial for- 
tunes upon the two sets of communities. As the region’s 
foremost timber trader, Webster had relied heavily upon, 
and married into, local tribal society. The book traces 
the ways in which he gradually adjusted his business and 
interpersonal relationships with Maori. These relation- 
ships broadly reflected (albeit with some departures) the 
evolving priorities of the colony’s political economy. 

One of the most interesting aspects of the book for 
non—New Zealand readers may well be the complexities 
of the colonial racial hierarchy, including the problem- 
atic positioning of “half-castes” and the relatively high 
placement that Europeans allotted to Maori on the sta- 
dial “ladder of civilization.” On such issues, Ashton 
builds upon scholarly biographies of other leading set- 
tlers, such as that of the wealthy and powerful Donald 
McLean, a fellow Scot who makes an appearance in At 
the Margin of Empire. 

McLean did not live long enough to experience Web- 
ster’s and others’ discomfort with aspects of the colony 
that their own pioneering efforts had helped create—a 
land in which, indeed, the survival of Maori “as a race” 
itself seemed endangered. Few settlers, however, would 
have disagreed with Webster that “as long as the native 
lives they will give trouble” (170). The author’s discus- 
sions of such issues add great value to the book’s core 
concern to address settler aspirations for socioeconomic 
“improvement,” and her determination to balance social 
with economic history is all the more welcome since the 
latter is frequently downplayed in New Zealand histori- 
ography. 

On the other hand, such a rebalancing attempt can 
introduce its own problems. In particular, Ashton tends 
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to conflate sovereignty with full state control over Maori, 
and in doing so concludes that Crown “[s]overeignty 
[had] proved elusive” (203) in the face of indigenous 
challenge, even toward the end of the century. Arguably, 
this is too far a stretch, one that perhaps reflects a seri- 
ous hiatus in New Zealand historiography—the paucity 
of work on history of the state. It was the waning value 
of the region’s economic importance that had led to a 
comparative lack of official interest and presence (al- 
though it was stronger than the author suggests), and it 
was this that in turn enabled the tribes to retain consid- 
erable control over their own affairs. The relative lack 
of state intervention in the Hokianga region was not, 
then, due to a lack of official capacity to intervene and/ 
or to local tribes successfully holding off Crown imposi- 
tion of sovereignty. Rather, the degree of Maori political 
autonomy reflected state priorities, which saw no need 
for the time being to fully incorporate Maori into the 
political economy. This was because of the very factors 
Ashton covers so well, especially the region’s increasing 
lack of importance as decades progressed. Whenever 
tribal resistance to the state and its requirements did 
pose a serious threat to “peace, good order and secu- 
rity,” the authorities did not hesitate to impose whatever 
degree of coercion they assessed to be required. In short, 
Hokianga Maori were only “beyond the pale of . . . direct 
control” (206) insofar as the imperial and settler political 
economies prioritized other areas of indigenous control— 
to the chagrin of Webster and other local capitalists, as 
Ashton indicates. 

The author’s under-emphasis on the state’s capacity 
for control does not detract, however, from her skilled 
examination of a number of issues, some of which have 
resonance outside New Zealand—including the complex- 
ities of racial interaction, the unevenness of processes of 
subduing colonial frontiers, and the internalized and 
sometimes inconsistent frictions of both settlers and indi- 
genes as the implications of the colonial project un- 
folded. Along the way, Ashton both contextualizes 
aspects of revisionist historiography on state-Maori and 
race relations, and foregrounds the economic imperative 
in the subjugation of the frontier. Taken together, such 
matters serve to remind us of the fundamental purpose 
behind the founding of colonies—to benefit imperial in- 
terests in the metropole and at its margins. In this grand 
international project, the ultimate legacy of men like 
Webster was the way in which their “commercial oppor- 
tunism” (93) underpinned the “incremental extension of 
empire through commerce” (204). 

RICHARD S. HILL 
Victoria University of Wellington 


KATERINA MartTINA TEAIWA. Consuming Ocean Island: 
Stories of People and Phosphate from Banaba. (Tracking 
Globalization.) Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 
2015. Pp. xx, 246. Cloth $80.00, paper $28.00, e-book 
$27.99. 


Katerina Martina Teaiwa’s ambitious, personal, and poi- 
gnant Consuming Ocean Island: Stories of People and 
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Phosphate from Banaba takes up one of the Pacific’s 
consummate colonial tragedies—Australian John Arun- 
del’s discovery of phosphate-rich rock guano on the is- 
land and the subsequent mining by the British 
Phosphate Company (BPC). The BPC’s mining wrecked 
Banaba, which forced the island’s inhabitants into an 
ongoing exile in Fiji after World War II. Despite pos- 
sessing no official mandate, the British ran Ocean Island 
as a dependent colony (later as part of a condominium 
with Australia and New Zealand), continually rewriting 
contracts and alienating more productive agricultural 
land, all in the belief that the interests of such a small 
place with so few people could hardly be expected to 
trump the wider world’s need for super-productive fer- 
tilizers. Even the most benevolent of colonial adminis- 
trators, such as the witty and self-deprecating Arthur 
Grimble, resorted to condescension and coercion when 
threatened with an end to the flow of phosphates. In 
these broad outlines, this is a story that has been told 
several times, most recently by Greg Cushman (Guano 
and the Opening of the Pacific World {2014]), but Teaiwa 
manages to put an entirely new gloss on this history, 
one which is both deeply insightful and unlikely to com- 
pletely satisfy many historians. 

Teaiwa tackles Ocean Island’s history with deliber- 
ately non-Western techniques of analysis, forsaking 
chronological consistency and an omniscient viewpoint 
in favor of what she describes as a Banaban method of 
storytelling that accepts interruption, continually shifts 
perspective, and is reluctant to reach any firm conclu- 
sions. At times the strategy is frustrating for readers 
hoping to gain a clear picture of Banaba’s past and what 
it meant for those who lived through it. One chapter 
primarily involves a long narration of a BPC documen- 
tary film of uncertain dating that had long languished in 
obscurity. While Teaiwa draws some useful points from 
the footage, noting in particular the way racial hierar- 
chies on the island are performed for the camera, little 
new is learned from the film, which is likely much more 
useful when seen than described. These are the risks of 
unconventional storytelling. 

Teaiwa’s struggles with the meanings of land pulled 
out from under people’s feet and deposited in faraway 
places makes her story more effective. Here, in a sur- 
prising turn, Teaiwa incorporates interviews with New 
Zealand farmers and phosphate flyers who were depen- 
dent on Banaba’s soil for their livelihood. While most of 
them never stepped foot on Ocean Island itself, they 
had experiences “comparable to those who worked in 
the mines” (97) and their worship of the soil mirrored 
the love Banabans felt for their homeland. Considering 
that land and people are inseparable in many Pacific 
cosmologies, millions of people around the world have 
become part of Banaban history. This is a clever way of 
globalizing the Ocean Island story from the inside out 
and also an innovative approach to environmental his- 
tory that places the meanings attached to land on the 
same register as land’s physical qualities. It raises an in- 
triguing question about Pacific (especially Banaban) di- 
asporas in New Zealand: instead of appearing as 
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migrants, should they be considered “indigenous” to the 
land in a deeper sense? Put another way, “all worlds” 
(181) are available to Banabans; just as their island has 
traveled the world, so can they feel at home in various 
corners of diaspora. 

This outward-looking perspective takes on a particular 
urgency for the large Banaban community on Rabi Is- 
land in Fiji, which struggles with its history and the 
question of what to do with Ocean Island now. In par- 
ticular, relations with the Gilbert Islanders, many of 
whom were brought to Ocean Island as laborers and 
intermarried with Banabans, looms as an uncomfortable, 
unresolved question. The Gilbertese have a major stake 
in Ocean Island’s past and future, but many Banabans 
are reluctant to grant them communal power, for fear 
that their interests may align with Kiribati, which makes 
its own claims on Ocean Island. Additionally, as Teaiwa 
notes, there is inevitably something lost in exile, as 
knowledge and traditions fostered on Ocean Island lose 
their power in a new environment. These contemporary 
concerns place a heightened emphasis on the value of 
history, and here Teaiwa is again both insightful and 
slippery. As she notes, the story she recounts “enhances 
people’s sense of the stakes of globalization [and] their 
own role as consumers” (195), a statement that seems 
to ask outsiders to take responsibility for the damage 
their ancestors inflicted on Ocean Island. But these 
“stakes” are not explicitly spelled out and the book of- 
fers few clear statements of right and wrong in Banaba’s 
past. In part, this is because, in deference to Banaban 
values, Teaiwa is careful “not to talk with authority 
about someone else’s experiences” (188). This, of course, 
is precisely what most historians claim to do. Instead, 
what Teaiwa proposes is mostly a series of questions 
about Ocean Island’s past that are designed to begin 
long, often interrupted conversations. They may be ex- 
actly the questions we need to be asking. 

RYAN TUCKER JONES 
University of Auckland 


Pat JALLAND. Old Age in Australia: A History. Carlton, 
Vic.: Melbourne University Press, 2015. Pp. vii, 296. 
Cloth $79.99, paper $59.99, e-book $16.99. 


Like many Western democracies, Australia faces the 
challenge of a rapidly ageing population. Once consid- 
ered a young country, it is now demographically as old 
as the U.S. and may soon be as old as Britain, the land 
Australians once called “The Old Country.” Over the 
next twenty years, the elderly—those aged sixty-five 
years and over—will grow from 14 to 25 percent of its 
population. This “demographic time-bomb” is often said 
to be “unprecedented” (1). Yet, as Pat Jalland notes in 
Old Age in Australia: A History, this is not the first such 
crisis in Australia’s history, and many of the questions 
the nation now faces have been asked in the past, and 
sometimes answered in similar ways. 

The author of Death in the Victorian Family (1996) 
and of two pioneering histories of death in Australia, 
Jalland has developed a distinctive historical method 
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that combines biographical and institutional sources, 
which she now applies to death’s anteroom, the retire- 
ment years. Chapters on the evolution of public policy 
are juxtaposed with studies of the personal experience 
of ageing based on the diaries and letters of a selection 
of Australians from the 1870s to the 1970s. Variations 
on the themes of health, education, family, religion, and 
character, these vignettes frame and humanize the insti- 
tutional narrative that forms the spine of the book. 
Within these narrative chapters, she introduces a num- 
ber of subsidiary themes: the roles of state, voluntary, 
and private agencies in the provision of aged housing 
and health care; the influence of social scientific and 
medical paradigms in defining the “problems” of old 
age; and the emergence of grey power, in the form of 
old people’s welfare councils and pensioners associa- 
tions. She mines a range of published and manuscript 
sources, although not the vast archive that still awaits re- 
searchers in state and national archives. 

After outlining the pattern of institutional aged care 
in the 1880s, when the aged first became a visible pres- 
ence, Jalland turns to the best-known episode in the his- 
tory of aging in Australia, the introduction around the 
turn of the twentieth century of non-contributory old- 
age pensions. Along with wage arbitration, maternity al- 
lowances, and invalid pensions, this was the most fa- 
mous in the suite of progressive measures that made 
Australia, for a time, a celebrated laboratory of social 
reform. Yet, as Jalland shows, the advent of the old age 
pension was no simple index of progressive attitudes. 
Australia had aged in a hurry, as gold rush pioneers ar- 
rived in their sixties amid the economic wreckage of the 
1890s depression. Only when the rickety fabric of chari- 
table institutions collapsed did the colonies, and later 
the Commonwealth, offer a niggardly allowance to sup- 
port the most indigent of these “worn-out wealth-creat- 
ing machines” (29). Conservatives, who conferred the 
pension reluctantly, outnumbered Progressives, who saw 
it as a right. 

Jalland argues that through the early twentieth cen- 
tury, Australia was a “welfare laggard” (33). Aged pen- 
sions took more than one-third of Commonwealth 
revenue by 1935 but their value lagged behind the cost 
of living. Wartime surveys showed the aged as among 
the worst housed and most impoverished Australians. 
“Is old age a crime?” asked the Melbourne Herald in 
1950 (127). Prompted in part by the Beveridge reforms 
in Britain, Labor took the first steps toward redress with 
progressive increases in the pension, and, under an 
Aged Persons Homes Act (1954), Robert Gordon Men- 
zies’s Liberals extended Commonwealth funding to pri- 
vate and voluntary hostels and nursing homes. So 
generous were these measures that by the 1970s, Aus- 
tralia had four times as many nursing home beds, per 
capita, as Britain and more than twice as many as the 
U.S. More recently, however, Australia has become an 
international leader in the development of policies, such 
as the Home and Community Care Program, designed 
to enable old people to “age in place.” 

In the past half-century, many age-old maladies and 
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fears, like high blood pressure and stroke, poverty and 
homelessness, have receded, while others, such as de- 
mentia, have increased. With lags as often as leads, Aus- 
tralians came to enjoy the common Western experience 
of longer, healthier, more independent, and self-respect- 
ing lives. Jalland is alert to the often-subtle shifts and 
variations, regional as well as temporal, that character- 
ized this trend in Australia. While New South Wales led 
the introduction of old age pensions in the 1890s, Victo- 
ria led the campaign to raise them, and to improve the 
housing of the aged, in the 1940s and 1950s. While grey 
power was in its infancy, beneficial change often de- 
pended on the efforts of heroic individuals, like pension 
campaigner Marjorie Nunan, medic Sidney Sax, and so- 
cial worker Kate Ogilvie. Jalland concludes this astute 
and informative book on a solemn note. Australia may 
be unprepared for the “enormity” (271) of the coming 
demographic challenge, but its history furnishes princi- 
ples and precedents, both cautionary and inspiring, that 
may assist in meeting it. 

GRAEME DAVISON 

Monash University 
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JEAN R. SODERLUND. Lenape Country: Delaware Valley 
Society before William Penn. (Early American Studies.) 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2015. 
Pp. 252, $39.95. 


Jean R. Soderlund has dedicated her career to exploring 
the history of early Pennsylvania. In her latest book, 
however, Soderlund situates the founding of Penn’s col- 
ony at the end of the story, not at the beginning. What 
she finds is that the liberal, pluralistic, and peaceful Del- 
aware Valley was not something new created by William 
Penn and the Quakers, but rather something old, built 
hesitantly and haltingly by Swedish and Finnish colonists 
and their hosts, the true sovereigns of the Delaware 
Valley, the Lenapes. 

Over the course of the seventeenth century, ten dif- 
ferent colonial regimes staked a claim to the Delaware 
Valley; Penn’s would be,the last. For Soderlund, these 
claims were little more than wishful thinking until they 
were backed up by large-scale settlement. Not only did 
the Lenapes control the trade that took place along 
their shores, they also “determined if, when, and where 
Europeans could travel and take up land” (5). As nu- 
merous European observers begrudgingly attested, and 
as Lenape spokesmen frequently asserted, they were “a 
free people, subject to no one” (12). 

Soderlund traces the roots of the Lenapes’ persistent 
independence to a violent incident that took place near 
the mouth of the Delaware Bay. In 1631, fighters be- 
longing to the Sickoneysincks, the southernmost Lenape 
nation, killed about thirty settlers who had recently es- 
tablished an outpost at a location called Swanendael. 
Although contemporaries offered a few different expla- 
nations for its destruction, Soderlund argues that the 
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Sickoneysincks recognized that the little Dutch-spon- 
sored colony was meant to be the foothold for “large 
plantation settlements . . . that would result in European 
violence, slavery, and expropriation of their lands,” as 
had already occurred where the English had settled 
along the Chesapeake Bay (45). For Soderlund, the as- 
sault on Swanendael was “a rational act in a violent 
world” that effectively set limits on European settlement 
in the Delaware Valley for the next fifty years (48). 

The heart of the book outlines how the Lenapes ne- 
gotiated relationships with a series of different colo- 
nizers to their mutual advantage. For the Lenapes, the 
Delaware River was their “Main Street,” and European 
traders were welcome to set up shop there so long as 
large-scale settlement did not follow. By midcentury the 
Lenapes’ most favored trading partners were usually the 
occupants of New Sweden, a mix of Swedes, Finns, and 
other Europeans who numbered only 128 after a decade 
along the river. Although its population briefly spiked 
after a ship full of new settlers and officials arrived in 
1654, the long-neglected colony would fall to forces 
from New Netherland a year later. Afterward, however, 
the river’s Swedish and Finnish population forged an 
ever tighter bond with the Lenapes. Their familiarity 
and friendship—extending even so far as intermarriage, 
Soderlund claims—stand in striking contrast to the hos- 
tility the Lenapes showed to the new Dutch and English 
settlements downriver. 

Unlike in the Chesapeake and New England during 
the bloody 1670s, episodic violence in the Delaware Val- 
ley never led to full-out war. Soderlund again gives 
credit to the Lenapes: “the Lenapes held on to sover- 
eignty over much of their land and remained dominant 
in the region” (141), she argues, comparing Lenape 
country to Richard White’s “middle ground” and 
Kathleen DuVal’s “native ground.” Although they 
would lose their numerical supremacy and much of their 
land after the founding of Pennsylvania, the Lenapes 
managed to retain their status as “a sovereign people” 
into the eighteenth century (149). Their struggles to re- 
tain their independence were paralleled by those of the 
Swedish and Finnish settlers along the river, whose ex- 
perience Soderlund examines near the end of the book. 
They, too, had to adapt to the new English presence by 
adopting “a new strategy of ethnic politics” (160). 

The study concludes with the loss of Lenape indepen- 
dence in the so-called “Walking Purchase” in Pennsylva- 
nia in 1737 and the Crosswicks conference in New 
Jersey in 1758. Once the Lenapes had lost most of their 
territory on both sides of the Delaware River, “they 
yielded their political sovereignty” (192). Yet, Soderlund 
provocatively argues, “Delaware Valley society retained 
the imprint of Lenape principles” in a broader sense 
(203). The Lenapes and their Swedish and Finnish part- 
ners had already established “a liberal society” based on 
the “principles of personal liberty, religious freedom, re- 
spect for other cultures, decentralized government, and 
joint use of land” before the Quakers arrived (203). 
Indeed, modern multicultural America has its roots in 
Lenape country, she suggests. 
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Here, as elsewhere, Soderlund tends to rely on an an- 
alytical vocabulary that is more conventionally associated 
with modern Western societies, cultures, and empires. 
In doing so she challenges preconceptions of European 
power and native weakness. Yet this vocabulary some- 
times seems an ill fit for the Lenapes, whose indepen- 
dent communities lacked the hierarchical structures of 
authority suggested by terms such as sovereignty, con- 
trol, and domination. Likewise, when Soderlund asserts 
that Europeans and Indians shared a “mutual commit- 
ment to economic gain” (10) and “economic profits” 
(204), she reduces complex forms of exchange to a 
more familiar but less nuanced pattern. 

Her narrative offers a slightly different picture. In 
fine, clear prose, she depicts the creation of “a common 
ground” (71) where power was always local and author- 
ity was always negotiated. In this respect, Lenape coun- 
try mirrored the Lenapes themselves. It also suited 
many settlers, if not their officials, just as well. Soder- 
lund deserves great credit for offering readers such a 
skillful account of the indigenous origins of the colonial 
Delaware Valley. 

Mark L. THomPsoN 
University of Groningen 


Davip Narrett. Adventurism and Empire: The Struggle 
for Mastery in the Louisiana-Florida Borderlands, 1762- 
1803. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
published in association with The William P. Clements 
Center for Southwest Studies, Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, 2015. Pp. xii, 375. $45.00. 


This new book by David Narrett is well researched, 
clearly argued, crisply written, and, in addition, enter- 
taining. Narrett’s story focuses on the interplay between 
individual historical actors and larger economic and po- 
litical structures. He details the individual hopes, 
dreams, failures, and successes of a large cast of self- 
serving adventurers, but at the same time he ensures 
that readers understand the contextual complexities of 
place and time, by deftly blending his protagonists’ sto- 
ries within the economic and political structures of the 
late-eighteenth-century Atlantic world. It was a world in 
which, as imperial strategies struggled to adapt to 
changing circumstances and new demands, international 
rivalries and revolutionary ideas led to major wars that 
spanned twenty-five of the forty years covered in the 
book. 

Until fairly recently, U.S. and European historiogra- 
phies paid relatively scant attention to the European co- 
lonial possessions on the Mississippi River and North 
American Gulf Coast during the revolutionary era. For- 
tunately, in the past couple of decades, a new wave of 
research by numerous historians has started to fill the 
void. These historians have stressed the fascinating his- 
torical peculiarities of those borderlands, with their mul- 
tiethnic, multicultural demographics; the fluidity of their 
societies; the coexistence of slave and free labor; and 
the unique opportunities they offered for the develop- 
ment of diverse economic interests. In this book, Narrett 
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focuses on the ways in which individuals negotiated their 
own interests, social identities, and political loyalties 
amid the uncertainties created by imperial policies, colo- 
nial agents, frontier disputes, Indian negotiations, and 
international war. By this means, he not only puts indi- 
vidual stories in historical context, but he manages to 
underscore significant aspects of the role played by 
these North American borderlands in the history of the 
U.S. and the Atlantic world. 

Narrett first explains that, following the Seven Years’ 
War, the peace settlement pertaining to North America 
contained intricate wording that made interpreting it 
problematic. He goes on to describe the challenges 
faced by both the British and Spanish empires as they 
set about incorporating their new frontier colonies in 
the Floridas and the Mississippi basin. This groundwork 
is key to fully understanding the American War of Inde- 
pendence, since Narrett puts special emphasis on the 
fact that the war actually included multiple conflicts in 
which the belligerents had very different motivations, 
aims, and degrees of success. The birth of a new sover- 
eign state in North America not only changed the geo- 
political realities of the Atlantic world, but it also gave 
new directions to issues of collective and personal inter- 
ests and identities that already formed a complicated 
mesh of divided loyalties and changing allegiances in the 
borderland areas. 

In the second part of Narrett’s book, the old colonial 
Anglo-Spanish rivalry gives way to growing tensions be- 
tween Spain and the U.S. Arguing that intrigue, subter- 
fuge, and all manner of conspiracies constantly 
pervaded personal and political rivalries in the southern 
borderlands, the author examines the process of na- 
tional consolidation of the U.S. with special reference to 
the new nation’s early history of sectional tensions and 
territorial expansion. Trans-Appalachian separatism was 
a distinct threat to the Union in the period before the 
Louisiana Purchase, as were efforts by Native American 
groups to defend their lands and sovereignty by negoti- 
ating trade agreements, friendship pacts, and alliances 
with their “Spanish-French” and American neighbors. 
In such a muddled and uncertain world, Narrett points 
out that the idea of an inevitable and linear U.S. territo- 
rial expansion is difficult to discern. 

The adventurers who dominate this part of the story 
were clearly caught up in the pursuit of their own indi- 
vidual interests, but Narrett posits that their opportunis- 
tic, self-serving activities contributed to shape public 
purpose and policies in the U.S. Looming large in this 
second half of Narrett’s book is, of course, James Wil- 
kinson, variously portrayed by other authors as the “fin- 
ished scoundrel” (Royal O. Shreve [1933]), “tarnished 
warrior” (James R. Jacobs [1938]), “admirable trumpe- 
ter” (Thomas R. Hay and M. R. Werner [1941]), “ras- 
cal” (John T. Posey [2000]), and “artist in treason” 
(Andro Linklater [2010]). Unfortunately, other equally 
opportunistic, if less notorious, schemers seeking eco- 
nomic gain and sociopolitical power, mainly through 
land speculation and trade, in the borderlands are not 
so prominently placed in the story. For example, a 
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number of would-be promoters of colonization projects 
in the Spanish Floridas and Louisiana, such as William 
Butler, Charles Wheelan, William Fitzgerald, Thomas 
Holmes, David Carroll Franks, Augustin de Macarty, 
Baron von Steuben, James Kennedy, or Peter Paulus do 
not even merit a mention in the analytical index. Finally, 
Narrett’s work is based on an impressive array of multi- 
lingual sources and a solid bibliography, and should be 
duly praised for that, although it is a pity that contribu- 
tions by Spanish and French authors are rarely cited. 

In sum, this is a useful book that will interest most 
scholars of North American borderlands and the inter- 
play of centers and peripheries, interethnic and interna- 
tional relations in the Atlantic world, the revolutionary 
era, and the intriguing stories of individual adventurers. 
It by no means exhausts its subject, so it is likely to be a 
stimulus to further research. 

SytviA L. HILton 
Complutense University of Madrid 


Russ Castronovo. Propaganda 1776: Secrets, Leaks, 
and Revolutionary Communications in Early America. 
(Oxford Studies in American Literary History, no. 8.) 
New York: Oxford University Press, 2014. Pp. 247. 
$36.95. 


This book portrays Revolutionary Era actors such as 
Benjamin Franklin, his grandson Benjamin Franklin 
Bache, Mercy Otis Warren, Thomas Paine, and Philip 
Morin Freneau as propagandists in the best sense of the 
term. Whereas most scholars tend to dismiss propa- 
ganda as mere “deceit and dishonesty” (10), Russ Cas- 
tronovo emphasizes the more horizontal and democratic 
dimensions of propaganda, the way it enabled often 
counter-hegemonic ideas to propagate and proliferate 
across the eighteenth-century “printscape.” The term 
“printscape” effectively conveys the complex web of per- 
sonal, public, official, commercial, printed, and manu- 
script communications explored in this work. By 
centering propaganda, rather than a cognate term like 
persuasion or ideology, Castronovo draws our interpre- 
tive attention away from the static content or empirical 
veracity of the words on the eighteenth-century page, 
and toward the ways those words took on unexpected 
lives of their own as they coursed through various chan- 
nels of communication. Where Bernard Bailyn im- 
mersed himself in the pamphlets of the Revolutionary 
Era to uncover the ideas that motivated the rebels and 
gave meaning to their cause, Castronovo is more inter- 
ested in where texts of all sorts went, how they got 
there, how they crossed paths with and interpenetrated 
each other, and what readers did with them once they 
encountered them. While the answers offered in this 
book are more suggestive than definitive, the methodol- 
ogy employed provides a useful model for future studies 
of the cultural and intellectual history of the late eigh- 
teenth century. 

Historians will probably find the first two chapters of 
this book to be the most productively provoking. In 
chapter 1, Castronovo interprets Franklin’s famous 
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exposure of Thomas Hutchinson’s private correspon- 
dence alongside the WikiLeaks phenomenon, arguing 
that Franklin’s refusal to play the role of either hero or 
villain in the episode made his actions more politically 
efficacious than those of either Julian Assange or Chel- 
sea Manning. When propaganda works to democratic 
ends, the argument goes, it does not glorify powerful in- 
dividuals like Adolf Hitler or Joseph Stalin. Rather, 
well-worked propaganda like Franklin’s diffuses individ- 
ual identities and agency across webs of communicative 
and political structures that are ultimately far more pow- 
erful and historically significant than any single individ- 
ual. The second chapter establishes another intriguing 
relationship between the present day and the eighteenth 
century by re-reading the circulation of Warren’s poem 
The Adulateur as akin to an internet meme or contem- 
porary fan fiction. With the help of a newspaper data- 
base, Castronovo discovered that after Warren dubbed 
Hutchinson “Rapatio” in 1773, uses of the words “ra- 
pacity” and “rapacious” proliferated wildly across Amer- 
ican print culture in the late eighteenth century. This 
chapter offers a fascinating account of how Warren’s 
poetical works were reworked by others and thereby in- 
tegrated into everyday patriot discourse. It also demon- 
strates how Warren’s savvy circulation of manuscripts 
resembled the modus operandi of the committees of 
correspondence which, incidentally, “first emerged as an 
‘institution’ in Warren’s parlor” (70). This chapter on 
Warren tells a convincingly inclusive and complex story 
about the interconnections between culture and politics 
in the 1770s. 

Castronovo defines propaganda as “publicly dissemi- 
nated knowledge that serves to influence others in belief 
or action” (10). It is thus surprising that the final three 
chapters focus on texts that had a fairly minimal impact 
in their historical moments. The chapter on the partisan 
battles of the 1790s, for example, revolves almost en- 
tirely around a reading of Letters from General Washing- 
ton, a forged set of letters invented to serve the 
propaganda interests of the British during the war and 
then reprinted in 1795 by Bache to score partisan points 
during the Jay Treaty controversy. Castronovo points 
out the irony that a text first used to serve British inter- 
ests was then used to undermine the pro-British Feder- 
alist position in the 1790s, though most cultural and 
intellectual historians will not be surprised to learn that 
the political valence of a text can be transformed by new 
contexts. More importantly, this 1790s reprint received 
very little attention at the time, which is probably why 
few historians have written about it. The same criticism 
might be levied at the fairly obscure pieces by Paine 
that form the core of chapter 3, as well as the fascinat- 
ing but little-read 1790s prose and poetry of Freneau 
which occupies most of chapter 5. The theoretical claims 
in these chapters are subtle and interesting, but they will 
probably be more compelling to literary critics than to 
historians. The problem is that while Castronovo’s anal- 
ysis emphasizes the importance of textual dissemination, 
he spends very little time exploring the concrete and un- 
even material processes through which dissemination 
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occurred in the eighteenth century. The book’s assump- 
tion seems to be that all propaganda was created equal 
and circulated in much the same ways and to the same 
extent, yet some words were propagated more lushly 
and disseminated more broadly than others. I finished 
the book wanting to know much more about when and 
why some forms of propaganda worked better than 
others. 

This criticism aside, Propaganda 1776: Secrets, Leaks, 
and Revolutionary Communications in Early America of- 
fers a promising first step toward a theoretically rich ge- 
nealogy of propaganda’s historical relationship to 
American democracy. Historians of a more interdisci- 
plinary bent will be especially intrigued by the first two 
chapters where Castronovo alternately establishes and 
disavows the connections between the present day and 
the eighteenth century. What can Franklin teach us 
about WikiLeaks? What dynamics in the political cul- 
ture of contemporary social media become more appar- 
ent when we explore their connections to the gendered 
literary and epistolary culture inhabited by Warren? The 
answers this book provides to such questions will be of 
great interest to those historians who seek to make ped- 
agogically effective connections between our students’ 
present and the seemingly distant, eighteenth-century 
past. 

SETH COTLAR 
Willamette University 


JoHn A. RupDIMAN. Becoming Men of Some Conse- 
quence: Youth and Military Service in the Revolutionary 
War. (Jeffersonian America.) Charlottesville: University 
of Virginia Press, 2014. Pp. viii, 274. $39.50. 


For more than a generation, scholars have argued that 
to understand the historical impact of the American 
Revolutionary War we need to understand both how 
American social structure affected the conduct of the 
war, and how the experience of the war affected Ameri- 
can society. Most attempts to address the social dimen- 
sions of American military service (especially in the 
Continental Army) concentrate on divisions of class, 
which separated the experiences of officers from soldiers 
and middling men from laborers and servants. Perhaps 
because military service is no longer closely linked to 
coming of age for most men in American society (partic- 
ularly college educated men), historians have paid less 
attention to the ways in which American military service 
during the Revolution was influenced by the socially 
constructed experience of gender. John A. Ruddiman’s 
perceptive and original account of the war seeks to rec- 
tify this omission. For Ruddiman, the experiences of 
men who volunteered for military service during the 
American Revolution can best be understood if we see 
how military service fit into the transition from child- 
hood to adulthood in eighteenth-century America. Most 
males who joined the army or the militia between 1775 
and 1783 did so in hopes that military service would 
transform them from boys into men. 

Although men in the American colonies were 
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theoretically eligible for military service from sixteen to 
sixty, demographic studies show that most males who ac- 
tually served in the Continental Army were youths in 
their late teens and early twenties. Ruddiman estimates 
that two hundred thousand men served in either the mi- 
litia or the Continental Army during the course of the 
war, comprising as much as 40 percent of the population 
of service-eligible men aged sixteen to twenty-five. (This 
estimate excludes enslaved Africans and African Ameri- 
cans because most were legally barred from serving, and 
loyalists who refused to serve in the American cause.) 
Most young men in eighteenth-century America were 
dependent on fathers or masters for years, often well 
into their twenties. While their prospects in life differed 
depending on their class status, Ruddiman suggests that 
dependent youths saw military service as a route to eco- 
nomic independence and social respectability. Elite and 
middling youths sought officers’ commissions in antici- 
pation of achieving a higher status in their communities. 
Poor youths joined the army hoping that enlistment 
bounties would give them a path to economic stability. 
Members of both social groups conceived of manhood 
in terms of economic independence and the ability to 
support and control dependents of their own. 

In some ways, American youths who enlisted got 
what they bargained for: in civilian society, their lives 
were boring and routine. In the military, they were 
punctuated by the terror and thrill of combat. At home, 
young men lived within the constraints of a patriarchal 
culture. In the army, young men lived among their 
peers, where they learned to swear, drink, and flirt with 
strange women. Young officers became part of a culture 
of dueling, risk-taking, and bravado. In other ways, 
youths who joined the military were disappointed, espe- 
cially if they had enlisted in the Continental Army. One 
problem was that the army was never able to supply 
them with enough to eat. Another was that the Conti- 
nental Congress failed to create a stable currency or 
provide them with the bounties they had been promised. 
Within a few years after the start of the war, Washing- 
ton’s army became chronically short of manpower, as 
young men began to forgo military service in favor of 
more lucrative routes to manly independence such as 
privateering. Ruddiman sees the army’s problems with 
recruitment and retention as a product of the clash be- 
tween the expectations of soldiers at a particular point 
in their life course, and the failure of army service to 
satisfy those expectations. 

A perennial question in the study of war and society 
is how military service in wartime affects the conscious- 
ness of the men who serve. Where other historians have 
posited that veterans were politicized by their experi- 
ence, Ruddiman sees them as disappointed and discour- 
aged. Soldiers returned to suspicious, even hostile 
civilian communities, with little to show for their efforts 
other than worthless certificates for pay and land. Not 
only had they failed to advance their economic pros- 
pects, they had often fallen behind their peers. Veterans 
did not become politically mobilized until they finally 
reached old age in the 1820s and began to insist that 
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the nation begin to honor the commitments it had made 
to them as youths by providing them with veterans’ pen- 
sions. 

This book makes a valuable contribution to historians’ 
understanding of the Revolutionary War. No single cat- 
egory of analysis can explain all the varieties of experi- 
ence of the men who served in Washington’s army. But 
this one certainly helps to recover the motivations and 
the historical impact of the “young men with warm 
hearts” who, like Joseph Plumb Martin, gave so many 
years to the service of their country between 1775 and 
1783. 

ANNE LOMBARD 
California State University, San Marcos 


Ricarpo A. HERRERA. For Liberty and the Republic: The 
American Citizen as Soldier, 1775-1861. (Warfare and 
Culture Series.) New York: New York University Press, 
2015. Pp. xvii, 247. $55.00. 


Ricardo A. Herrera’s book investigates the moral and 
political universe of American soldiers who served be- 
tween the American Revolution and the Civil War. His 
central claim is that a “military ethos of republicanism” 
(1), originating in the revolutionary war, became a 
shared inheritance among succeeding generations, sur- 
viving more or less unchanged until the Civil War. Even 
then, as he notes in a brief epilogue, it is apparent that 
soldiers on both sides “drew inspirational, ideological, 
and moral sanction from the revolutionary generation’s 
example” (163). 

Herrera’s account of republicanism in arms is orga- 
nized thematically under five headings: virtue, as dem- 
onstrated by a commitment to self-sacrifice and public 
duty; loyalty to the ideal of legitimate political order, 
which American soldiers were alternately called upon to 
defend and to create; self-governance, as evidenced by 
the widespread practice of electing officers in enrolled 
militias and voluntary companies; a strong sense of na- 
tional mission, viewed as a manifestation of God’s hav- 
ing chosen the American republic as his instrument; and 
finally a desire for personal distinction, honor, and 
glory. 

The author explores these themes mainly by assem- 
bling quoted passages from a variety of sources, includ- 
ing both public records and the private papers, journals, 
and correspondence of those who served. It is in the pil- 
ing up of such documentary evidence that the book 
achieves its main interest, and it must be said that the 
presentation leaves something to be desired. For the 
most part, the reader is offered brief passages ranging 
from a few words to a sentence or two, interspersed 
with interpretative commentary. There are many hun- 
dreds of such extracts, for which the only citation is a 
single, summary endnote following each paragraph. As 
a consequence, the reader, unless moved by extraordi- 
nary diligence to parse such daunting apparatus, will of- 
ten have no idea of the provenance of the evidence 
being presented, nor whether it originates from primary 
or secondary sources. This method of proceeding was 
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presumably imposed by the publishers. If so, they did 
the author no favor. 

The presentation of material becomes a matter of an- 
alytic significance because of Herrera’s argument that 
across eighty-six years of territorial expansion, social and 
economic transformation, and sectional conflict, the cul- 
tural outlook of American soldiers continued to display 
values shared and transmitted from one generation to 
the next. Yet the means by which this is accomplished is 
never addressed conceptually. Continuity is declared to 
inhere in the idea of culture itself, which is understood 
as a store of traditional, reassuring values, by which the 
experience of change may be made comprehensible. 
Herrera argues that, during the period that concerns 
him, “the American character and ethos did not sub- 
stantively change,” owing to “the basic soundness and 
utility of an established and accepted belief system and 
the elastic nature of the culture” (25). This is by no 
means impossible, but one may still wonder how the 
self-understanding of a revolutionary army should have 
persisted across the better part of a century, during 
which revolution was no longer in sight. In the end, the 
claim of continuity is sustained mainly by the decontex- 
tualized manner in which the material is presented, 
rather than as a matter of argument. The book’s under- 
theorized approach to this problem, combined with its 
avoidance of narrative, and indeed of any connected dis- 
cussion of what America’s armed forces actually did in 
the way of fighting, has resulted in a book that is infor- 
mative, but not always engaging. 

DanteL MorAN 
Naval Postgraduate School 


KATHLEEN BARTOLONI-TUAZON. For Fear of an Elective 
King: George Washington and the Presidential Title Con- 
troversy of 1789. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 
2014. Pp. x, 252. $29.95. 


The 1789 controversy over what title to use in address- 
ing the new president, George Washington, has always 
seemed curious. Considering that the founders had 
been able to write and then ratify an entirely new blue- 
print of government only a year earlier, why was there 
such a controversy over how to address the new presi- 
dent? As future generations have grown accustomed to 
informality across classes and ranks, it seems like an 
unimportant question. To the extent that we know about 
it, we generally attribute the controversy to John Ad- 
ams. Adams misunderstood the nature of the new 
American regime insofar as he believed that the Consti- 
tution had created a mixed regime in which different 
types of government, i.e., monarchy, aristocracy, and de- 
mocracy, existed simultaneously and in conflict with one 
another. Desiring titles such as “His Majesty the Presi- 
dent” or “His Highness the President of the United 
States of America, and Protector of their Liberties,” Ad- 
ams wanted to create at least the image of a monarch if 
not the reality. The whole episode seems like an odd 
historical epiphenomenon that speaks more to the ridic- 
ulousness of John Adams than anything else. 
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In her compelling book, Kathleen Bartoloni-Tuazon 
makes the argument that the title controversy should be 
taken more seriously. Although it does discuss John Ad- 
ams’s contributions to the debate, it also reveals more 
fundamental questions that persisted after the ratifica- 
tion of the Constitution. In the first place, the rejection 
of Adams’s solution revealed the extent to which post- 
revolutionary America was becoming increasingly inclu- 
sive and democratic. Royal titles such as those proposed 
might have made sense in a prior age where hierarchies 
still existed; but they no longer made sense in the new 
America being forged out of the revolutionary experi- 
ence and, while somewhat tamed by the Constitution’s 
ratification, believing “that authority rested with acquies- 
cence to egalitarian principles” (12). 

The book also shows the interesting and paradoxical 
alliance that developed between high Federalists like 
Adams who thought the honorifics essential to enhanc- 
ing and preserving the strength of the executive and 
anti-Federalists like Patrick Henry who worried most 
about the “aristocratic” body, the Senate. Henry thought 
these presidential honorifics would strengthen the presi- 
dent against the Senate thus guarding against aristo- 
cratic tyranny. However, contra Adams and Henry, the 
author suggests that precisely by losing this fight over ti- 
tles, the presidency was actually much stronger. She 
writes: “The republican resolution of the title contro- 
versy established an approach to leadership and author- 
ity that fledged the presidency’s power by not flaunting 
It (12). 

The Constitution’s presidency was perhaps both the 
most controversial and the least understood institution 
at the founding. In recent years, we have witnessed the 
invention of the “modern” presidency, which supposedly 
carries more authority and power than the Constitu- 
tion’s. In this account, the founders intentionally made 
the presidency weak because of their fear of a king. 
Although there are certain ways in which this is true, 
one of the virtues of this book is the extent to which it 
problematizes this typical narrative. Instead, many of 
the founders wanted the Constitution’s presidency to be 
strong. In fact, this controversy reveals that many at the 
founding, both Federalists and anti-Federalists, wanted 
the presidency to be even stronger than it already was 
under the Constitution. 

Bartoloni-Tuazon makes the intriguing claim that the 
titles controversy actually answered the questions that 
remained about the power of the new office. Surpris- 
ingly, by rejecting the honorifics, it established the presi- 
dency as republican rather than monarchical. She writes, 
“The resolution of the conflict over titles marked by the 
endorsement of the modest address of ‘President of the 
United States’ certainly offered the people relief from 
their fear of an elective king” (159). The outcome of the 
controversy established clearly the republican grounds 
of the presidency. Bartoloni-Tuazon further argues, 
“The ultimate legacy of the title dispute is an expansion 
and consolidation of presidential power within the limits 
placed on the president that governing in a popular 
sovereignty brings” (165). The only problem is that, 
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although this claim about the subsequent expansion of 
the presidency is intriguing, she provides almost no his- 
torical evidence for its truth. 

That being said, this book is tremendously rich in its 
historical account of the title controversy and in showing 
the dynamics of that controversy in a new and interest- 
ing way. The author reveals that a controversy that had 
previously seemed like nothing more than an odd “side- 
show” is actually illustrative of a fundamental shift in 
the republican character of the country. She also dem- 
onstrates that the controversy played a decisive role in 
republicanizing the Constitution and, by doing so, mak- 
ing the Constitution stronger. 

BENJAMIN A. KLEINERMAN 
James Madison College-Michigan State University 


BETHEL SALER. The Settlers’ Empire: Colonialism and 
State Formation in America’s Old Northwest. (Early 
American Studies.) Philadelphia: University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, 2015. Pp. 382. $45.00. 


In this impressive study, Bethel Saler offers the kind of 
careful, diversified, and comprehensive analysis of terri- 
torial development and state formation that has been 
lacking in recent literature on the Old Northwest. This 
is a historiographical domain once ruled by Frederick 
Jackson Turner, whose oft-forgotten first book on the 
Indian trade in Wisconsin pioneered the field of western 
regional studies. Modern historians of the American 
West, following the lead of Richard White, Patricia Nel- 
son Limerick, Anne F. Hyde, and others, rightly have 
found the Turnerian view to have been insufficiently 
documented and too narrow in scope, lacking in multi- 
cultural sensitivity, unsympathetic toward Native Ameri- 
cans, sexist in ignoring women’s roles, and racist as 
being exclusively white-focused. Saler’s contribution, like 
those of other “new” western historians, lies in pushing 
far beyond the analytical limitations and misconceptions 
of long-outdated scholarship. 

Although it focuses primarily on the evolution of Wis- 
consin Territory from early stages of white settlement to 
its eventual conversion to statehood, the reach of the 
book is much more ambitious than that, addressing 
tension in the early nation between its dual identities 
as a westward-expanding “postcolonial republic” and as 
a “contiguous domestic empire” (1), composed of 
entangled—and often conflicting—cultural and political 
interests. Saler’s well-researched picture of early Wis- 
consin forms mostly from the ground-up. She asserts 
limited impact of central governmental planning, with 
territorial development unfolding haphazardly along the 
rivers, hunting trails, and trade routes of the Great 
Lakes area. As she tells it, the story is a messy one of 
contested spaces, clashing desires, and competing vi- 
sions, all involving both genders and various types of 
white settlers and proprietors, including the original 
French. She also addresses an assortment of Native 
American groups, sometimes adapting culturally but 
also struggling, against all too familiar odds and persis- 
tent racism of whites, to preserve traditional ways. 
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The book’s first three chapters examine the concrete 
manifestations of territorial governance in the North- 
west for such a widely heterogeneous range of constitu- 
ent groups. Chapter 3 includes an excellent discussion 
of the cultural crossroads of treaty making with warriors 
of tribes ranging from the Ho-Chunk and Potawatamis 
to the Sauks and Menominees, to name a few, along 
with a close examination of the process and results of 
the conference at Prairie du Chien in 1825. Chapter 4 
explains the clash of multiple economies and the oppos- 
ing cultural values that distinguished them; for example, 
the differences between a “gift,” or social-reciprocity, 
economy and an emerging market economy that, in 
Saler’s view, transformed both things and people into 
“commodities.” In addition, in chapter 5, we find a mot- 
ley assortment of missionary activists, Protestant and 
Catholic, vying against one another to see which values, 
social customs, economic assumptions, and other beliefs 
would gain hegemony. In so doing, however, they all fail 
to accept Indian Christian converts as equal members of 
congregations. In the following chapter, the author also 
tracks the territorial regulation of marriage as a part of 
the assertion of white sovereignty, cultural conformity, 
and the establishment of inflexible racial distinctions be- 
tween “Indian” and “White.” Each of these chapters 
could stand alone, complete in itself and publishable in- 
dependently; together, they illuminate a contingent 
foundation for the rise of more or less stable (and “re- 
publican”) institutions later on. 

These complicated sub-themes within the larger sub- 
ject show the trajectory of social development prior to 
constitution making in the territory, culminating with 
the arrival of Wisconsin statehood in 1848. Soon after, 
the newly formed state historical society began fostering 
the historically false notion of a seamless, progressive 
evolution of Wisconsin from its early stages, the view 
that once held sway among scholars. The arc of Saler’s 
narrative mostly ends there, but for this reviewer, one of 
the most interesting parts of the book is its epilogue, 
which accounts for the rise of the Turnerian interpre- 
tation of frontier development with its misleading 
emphasis on roots of the “democratic spirit” and the ad- 
ventures of rugged white men, while relegating federal 
power and regional governance to the sidelines. 

For a work that is so broad in perspective while also 
detailed and varied, there is irony in its still seeming, in 
some ways, too limited to the Northwest and, indeed, to 
just one part of that region. Recognizing the global di- 
mensions of state-building in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury, Saler cross-references to the big world of political 
movements and institutional development in Europe 
during the early 1800s; yet, anyone looking for compari- 
son with the antebellum “settlers’ empire” simulta- 
neously taking shape in the Southwest, or in trans- 
Mississippi parts of the country, will find little here. 
Granted, there are limits to what one can do in a single 
monograph, and Saler signals a direction and a method- 
ology for much more work in years ahead. I also wish 
the press had required a bibliographical essay at the 
end, that is, a more systematic commentary than the 
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author’s scattered and fragmentary observations in the 
endnotes. That added discussion might have better dem- 
onstrated to non-specialist readers how substantially 
Saler has enriched our understanding not only of the re- 
gional Northwest but also the complex, multifaceted 
processes of American state and empire building in gen- 
eral. 

Joun R. VAN ATTA 

The Brunswick School, Greenwich, Connecticut 


BRIAN ROULEAU. With Sails Whitening Every Sea: Mari- 
ners and the Making of an American Maritime Empire. 
(The United States in the World.) Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell 
University Press, 2014. Pp. xi, 268. $45.00. 


American maritime activity and the growth of the na- 
tion’s commercial empire in the Pacific and Asia in the 
nineteenth century is a well-known subject. However, 
historians and writers in their accounts have focused 
mainly on the activities of American whaling and mer- 
chant captains, explorers and entrepreneurs, naval offi- 
cers and government officials. Missing from most 
accounts are the ways in which Jack Tar, common sea- 
men, and whalers shaped the nation’s international and 
diplomatic relations. 

In With Sails Whitening Every Sea: Mariners and the 
Making of an American Maritime Empire, Brian Rouleau 
argues that because of their large numbers and ubiquity 
in foreign ports, American sailors were the principal 
non-government agents of American overseas foreign 
relations in the decades before the Civil War. He esti- 
mates that roughly 100,000 men comprised the crews of 
American merchant and whaling ships; however, Rou- 
leau admits the book is centered on a small portion of 
the larger workforce, as the sources consulted were pro- 
duced by primarily literate, white American citizens. At 
the same time, Rouleau acknowledges that the vast ma- 
jority of these literate mariners did not keep diaries, 
write memoirs, or send letters home. Nevertheless, they 
left a substantial and revealing written record, which 
Rouleau has mined with clarity and insight. 

The author explains how the prolific amount of infor- 
mation furnished by mariners abroad helped shape 
American views of the world. The information supplied 
by American seamen about foreign people and places 
contributed significantly to the nation’s discourse about 
the wider world. American crews also brought American 
racial stereotypes with them overseas and exhibited 
them in various ways in foreign ports. One popular 
means was through the blackface minstrel shows, which 
were widely performed by American crewmen overseas. 
American mariners also carried and manifested their 
stereotyped views of North American Indians as they 
encountered aboriginal peoples in the far reaches of the 
Pacific and Asia. It was through these prejudices and 
opinions that American seamen reacted to and charac- 
terized these people overseas. 

The author also explains how the behavior of Ameri- 
can sailors in overseas ports shaped foreign views of the 
U.S. and threatened to harm formal American 
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commercial and diplomatic relations with the countries 
of the Pacific. To the chagrin and anger of American of- 
ficials and missionaries overseas, foreign views of Ameri- 
cans were often shaped by the stereotyped behavior of 
American sailors as they went about their rowdy, hard- 
drinking, profane, and womanizing ways. Rouleau also 
provides fresh and insightful material on the ways in 
which American mariners participated in a marginal 
economy overseas; that is, the ways in which mariners 
attempted to supplement their meager wages by buying, 
selling, and bartering various personal items in foreign 
ports. 

Rouleau notes that the sharp decline in the number 
of American merchant and whaling ships during and af- 
ter the Civil War dramatically changed the composition 
and character of the American merchant marine. As a 
result, in the last decades of the nineteenth century, 
white American mariners were replaced by upper mid- 
dle-class and wealthy American tourists, who now com- 
prised the largest group of Americans visiting the 
countries of the Pacific and Asia. It was this group that 
now influenced the views of Americans back home with 
their descriptions of the exotic places and peoples of the 
Pacific and Asia. 

With Sails Whitening Every Sea is an excellent schol- 
arly monograph. Since Rouleau had at hand a limited 
number of first hand letters, memoirs, and narratives 
written by common sailors, he has supplemented his 
sources through the extensive use of other existing pri- 
mary and secondary material. In the place of a bibliog- 
raphy or note on sources, the author has furnished 
detailed footnotes that demonstrate his command of the 
extensive secondary literature. Clearly organized and 
well written, the book will appeal primarily to a special- 
ized and scholarly audience because of the author’s ten- 
dency to use imposing words and terms. In summary, 
this is a first rate study which adds to our understanding 
of the way in which American sailors and whalers 
helped shape Americans’ views of the world and Ameri- 
can international relations. 

JOHN H. SCHROEDER 
University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee 


TANGI VILLERBU. Les missions du Minnesota: Catholi- 
cisme et colonisation dans l’Ouest américain, 1830-1860. 
(Des Amériques.) Rennes: Presses Universitaires de 
Rennes, 2014. Pp. 333. €21.00. 


Tangi Villerbu has written an outstanding work that of- 
fers new contributions to several fields. Les missions du 
Minnesota: Catholicisme et colonisation dans l'Ouest 
ameéricain, 1830-1860 covers much more than its title 
seems to promise. Villerbu’s Minnesota extends to the 
entire Upper Mississippi and the regional river system. 
The author contends that this geographic focus is part of 
the history of the American West, which is not self-evi- 
dent in the literature, especially on the American side. 
The study is a careful observation of three decades 
that cover the “age of pioneers,” from the unusual van- 
tage point of Catholicism, its ethnic diversity (French, 
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Canadian, German, and Irish), and the stiff competition 
but also forms of cooperation with Protestant missions. 
Villerbu traces a profound transition between two colo- 
nial models: he based the first on métissage in the 1830s 
and 1840s (which, the author convincingly insists, should 
not be idealized); the second, in the 1850s, was a form of 
nation- and community-building characterized by territo- 
rial as well as institutional (both political and ecclesiasti- 
cal) organization and consolidation, in a context of 
hitherto unprecedented population growth and demo- 
graphic pressure on indigenous communities. 

The author depicts the creative tensions at work in a 
region in a state of flux. This is clearly not a success 
story, but one of grandiose schemes and hopes that turn 
to abject poverty and frustration over lack of funding, 
among others. The book is successful in that it eschews 
the pitfall of a microscopic study of clergy, clerical net- 
works, ecclesiastical construction, and theological de- 
bates insulated from the world in which all of the above 
was taking place. On the contrary, Villerbu remarkably 
weaves his history of Catholic missions in the Upper 
Mississippi into the vibrant world of sawmills, migrants, 
fur traders and their own networks. The author skillfully 
plays on scales too: he manages to recreate the day-to- 
day experiences of a number of (mostly) men at an indi- 
vidual level, while never losing sight of the other end of 
the spectrum—national politics, including the impact of a 
new administration in Washington, D.C., on the person- 
nel in charge of managing Indian affairs in Minnesota. 

Villerbu is to be commended on his impeccable, up- 
to-date scholarship. He is comfortable with a number of 
intersecting historiographical fields, and critically dis- 
cusses the conceptual evolution of the interpretation of 
western history in general and the Upper Midwest in 
particular. One of the challenges of such an undertaking 
is also its transatlantic dimension. The reader never 
loses sight of Europe, and France in particular, as the 
author (not quite unexpectedly) combines the French 
historiography on Catholicism, especially at the regional 
level relevant for his study (around Lyon) with the vari- 
ous American historiographies mentioned above. What 
is true of his command of historiographies is also valid 
on the documentary level: the author builds his case on 
a vast array of printed documents as well as generally 
untapped unpublished archival material (in particular 
family papers) from a number of repositories scattered 
all over the American Midwest, as well as various local 
and regional repositories in France. 

To some degree, one of the strengths of the book can 
also be accounted a weakness. Villerbu’s publisher, the 
highly respected Presses Universitaires de Rennes, has 
enabled him to indulge in providing the reader with 
very generous quotes, as well as extremely detailed 
charts and figures about the minutest details of lives 
marked by precariousness. The result is a text brimming 
with details that convey a very good image of everyday 
life and experiences. At the same time, this accumula- 
tion of minutiae may be a little confusing to the reader. 
The book may have been more effective, or at least just 
as effective as it now stands, by trimming a number of 
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examples and quotes, some of them running over sev- 
eral pages. Admittedly, the tradeoff is difficult for an ac- 
ademic, especially when the publisher does not insist on 
radical streamlining. On the other hand, the author has 
been careful to always state his argument clearly, which 
is also made possible by the (very French) construction 
of the book, not into one-piece chapters but into sec- 
tions and subsections running over a few pages each. 
Another highlight of the book is the lavish twelve-page 
set of original maps, some of them in color. 

Because the book is in French, its readership will be 
limited beyond the French-speaking world, and hardly 
accessible in the undergraduate (or even graduate) 
classroom. Should an English translation ever be consid- 
ered, Les missions du Minnesota would be an outstand- 
ing addition for scholars of both the history of 
American Catholicism and antebellum religious expan- 
sion in general, as well as historians of social construc- 
tion in the American West. 

Lauric HENNETON 
Université of Versailles, Saint Quentin 


Timotny J. WiLLiAMs. Intellectual Manhood: University, 
Self, and Society in the Antebellum South. Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 2015. Pp. xv, 284. 
$39.95. 


The truism that developments in the “Old South” were 
marginal to the key economic, social, and cultural trans- 
formations of the early American republic has recently 
come under serious attack, most notably by historians of 
capitalism who have placed slavery at the vanguard of 
economic development. Timothy J. Williams offers a re- 
lated reevaluation of higher education in the Old South 
in Intellectual Manhood: University, Self, and Society in 
the Antebellum South, a creatively researched study of 
educational life at the nation’s oldest public university, 
the University of North Carolina (UNC). Given the 
marginal status of the South in histories of intellectual 
life in the early republic, it comes as no surprise that 
historians of education have largely dismissed institu- 
tions of higher learning in the antebellum South. 
Regional scholars, including Drew Gilpin Faust and 
Lorri Glover, have been, if anything, less enthusiastic, 
lambasting southern colleges as anti-intellectual finishing 
schools where the sons of planters learned more about 
honor than literature, science, or the arts, and were 
taught to cherish section over union. 

The fact that this book began life as a dissertation at 
the university in question should by no means undermine 
the spirited argument within. Based on a wide array of 
sources primarily from the 1840s and 1850s, Williams as- 
serts that UNC was a serious place for serious young 
men, who, like their northern counterparts, cultivated re- 
strained expressions of manhood and worked diligently 
to develop their intellectual and moral character. Yes, 
students fought, had sex with prostitutes, and drank to ex- 
cess, but the author relegates these activities to the mar- 
gins of his story, rather than foregrounding them as have 
previous scholars. The purpose of a UNC education, 
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both teachers and students insisted, was to help young 
men transition from boyhood to adulthood by achieving 
“intellectual manhood,” a widely idealized state charac- 
terized by self-knowledge, intelligent argument, wise ac- 
tions, and self-control grounded in reason. While 
intellectual manhood synthesized the values of the south- 
ern gentry with those of the “bourgeois man,” and en- 
abled graduates to take their places in the South’s 
distinctively hierarchical society, for the most part UNC 
cultivated a middle-class value system with a “distinc- 
tively American character” (15). Williams skillfully em- 
ploys reader-response theory and the insights of literary 
scholars to read debate-society records and the collec- 
tions of college libraries. The “bourgeois self-fashioning” 
(91) he uncovers is remarkably similar to that of the 
northern young men explored by Thomas Augst and 
Scott Casper during the same time period. /ntellectual 
Manhood follows a cast of well-drawn characters through 
their college educations, and beyond, and in the process 
offers a rebuttal to those who insist the southern middle 
class was inchoate prior to the Civil War. 

As for the proposal that colleges indoctrinated future 
secessionists, Williams makes it clear that until the end 
of the 1850s, “antebellum education did not create 
proto-confederates” (15). Or at least not at UNC. From 
1800 to 1850, the number of colleges in the U.S. in- 
creased from twenty to more than two hundred, many 
of which were located in the future Confederacy. Wil- 
liams argues for “diverse patterns of Southern intellec- 
tual life . . . as well as the absolute unpredictability of 
disunion and the Civil War” (171), a view reinforced by 
the author’s topical, rather than chronological approach, 
as well as by what is left out of the story. Slavery plays 
as minor a role in the author’s narrative as it appears to 
have in the content of a UNC education in the 1840s. 
Williams notes the labor of slaves in dormitories and 
dining halls, briefly discusses slave rape and late-antebel- 
lum debates over slavery, but views slavery more gener- 
ally as peripheral to his subject matter. Given that the 
curriculum of the South Carolina College was distinctly 
regional in the antebellum period, it seems worth asking 
whether UNC might be the outlier among southern col- 
leges, rather than representative. 

Williams’s analysis centers on gender, and he incorpo- 
rates gender theory with subtlety and care. Given the 
single-sex nature of the college, and the adamant insis- 
tence by many students that love and marriage follow 
education, women are understandably marginalized in 
the narrative. But given the mutually constitutive nature 
of gender, it is worth asking how female education but- 
tressed (or undermined) the goals and practices of intel- 
lectual manhood. North Carolina was not only home to 
the South’s leading men’s college, but was also a magnet 
for intellectual young women from across the South. 
Quibbles aside, this is a landmark study in the history of 
southern higher education, and one that will be of inter- 
est to historians of education, the South, sectionalism, 
and masculinity. 

Amy S. GREENBERG 
The Pennsylvania State University 
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JupirH WELLMAN. Brooklyn’s Promised Land: The Free 
Black Community of Weeksville, New York. New York: 
New York University Press, 2014. Pp. xii, 295. $35.00. 


In the late 1960s, as much of America witnessed power- 
ful grassroots movements for equality and justice, the lit- 
tle known history of more than a hundred years earlier, 
that of a free black community that fought for the same 
ideals, was slowly coming to light in Brooklyn, New 
York. A small community effort made up of students, 
Boy Scouts, anthropologists, historians, and local citi- 
zens won permission from the New York Housing 
Authority and a $500 appropriation to explore several 
historic frame houses on Hunterfly Road slated for de- 
molition. These investigations and related archaeological 
digs turned up a host of artifacts, and further research, 
including the painstaking collection of oral histories, led 
to the establishment of Project Weeksville, a historic 
preservation enterprise named for the remarkable nine- 
teenth-century African American community whose his- 
tory, once lost, was being reclaimed. 

In Brooklyn’s Promised Land: The Free Black Com- 
munity of Weeksville, New York, Judith Wellman brings 
together the discoveries of a half-century to illuminate 
this fascinating success story. Through her own meticu- 
lous research into public records and clear, engaging 
prose, the author presents the life stories and social his- 
tory of an African American separatist community that 
successfully carved out a niche for itself in a hostile 
world and established a strong tradition of self-determi- 
nation and self-reliance. In the mundane behaviors and 
the founding of institutions taken for granted in white 
communities, Weeksville residents demonstrated radical 
expressions of their freedom and resolve to enjoy the 
full measure of their citizenship. 

As a minority and often despised population, free 
Northern black families had limited options as to where 
they would build their lives. Most lived in mixed race 
communities in large cities while others settled in rural 
areas dominated by European Americans. A small 
handful emigrated outside the borders of the U.S. to 
Canada, Africa, or the Caribbean. Very few African 
Americans lived in independent free black communities, 
and Weeksville was one of only around a hundred of 
these established before the Civil War. 

Weeksville, however, was not a ghetto established 
through the efforts of benevolent whites as many sepa- 
rate communities were. Rather, the black founders of 
the East Brooklyn neighborhood established an inten- 
tionally segregated neighborhood in an attempt to cre- 
ate an independent land base for African Americans 
within the U.S. rather than abroad. They hoped to offer 
a true alternative to abandoning their lives in the U.S. 
(as colonizationists proposed), or even integration within 
the dominant white culture (the route most black refor- 
mers of the period pursued). At base, Weeksville resi- 
dents sought lives that confirmed the truth of America’s 
founding spirit, that all people were created equal and 
entitled to the free enjoyment of life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. Ironically, to fulfill this dream, 
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they had to remove themselves to a place outside the di- 
rect control and oversight of the dominant society. For 
them, the American dream was most accessible (at least 
through the Civil War) through separation rather than 
integration. 

Wellman shows that by almost any measure, the 
Weeksville community was a success. They were, as she 
writes, a “city upon a hill.” The nearly 90 percent black 
population protected its residents from antebellum slave 
catchers, availed their children to a quality education, 
established a thriving religious life through independent 
black churches, and nurtured exceptional leaders who 
took active roles in politics from local elections to na- 
tional movements. Importantly, the rate of property 
ownership in Weeksville before the war was greater 
than any other black urban community in America and 
double that of the overall (black and white) rate ob- 
tained in Brooklyn as a whole. As the community be- 
came more ethnically diverse in the late nineteenth 
century, all residents drew upon Weeksville’s tradition 
of citizen activism in the fights for equal rights and Pro- 
gressive reform. 

Weeksville residents sought to make the best of their 
lives as African Americans in a white republic, and the 
independent community they nurtured through the an- 
tebellum period makes their story quite unique. How- 
ever, the choices they made and challenges they faced 
were often the same as other free African Americans, 
North and South. Judith Wellman has skillfully demon- 
strated how the success of her subjects transcends their 
important local history and enriches our understanding 
of free black life in nineteenth-century America. Brook- 
lyn’s Promised Land is a welcome addition to the grow- 
ing literature on free African Americans in the U.S. and 
New York in particular, and merits a place on the shelf 
of any serious student of antebellum black life. 

J. BRENT Morris 
University of South Carolina Beaufort 


LEE V. CHAMBERS. The Weston Sisters: An American 
Abolitionist Family. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 2014. Pp. 337. $39.95. 


In this illuminating work, Lee V. Chambers describes 
how the six Weston sisters—Maria, Caroline, Anne, 
Debora, Lucia, and Emma—functioned as a gendered 
abolitionist band, “an antislavery society all their own” 
(7). Drawn into antislavery around 1834, they helped 
manage the Boston Female Antislavery Society and the 
Massachusetts Antislavery Society, fundraising and sup- 
porting the annual fair as well as producing antislavery 
literature and editing The Liberty Bell. The Weston sis- 
ters’ lives were intimately bound to such extent that to 
outsiders, they appeared almost interchangeable. 

All labored in what Chambers describes as “a com- 
plex web of mutual responsibility and obligation,” 
whether assisting elder sister Maria to run her Boston 
home, teaching school, advocating on behalf of antislav- 
ery, attending conventions, or undertaking all sorts of 
domestic labor (11). In their antislavery work, they 
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carved out a political consciousness together. Turning 
our notions of nineteenth-century sphere ideology up- 
side down, Chambers argues that the household, rather 
than the world, was the “incubator” of the Westons’ po- 
litical activism (16). Occasionally, over their father’s ob- 
jections, they hosted abolitionist activities within the 
family home, including once housing a fugitive slave 
overnight. Maria’s Boston town house, too, served as a 
locus “for the intellectual work necessary in bringing 
about political change” (146). 

Even travels to Europe by various sisters did not dis- 
rupt their unit cohesion, with letters and shared journals 
holding them together in spirit. Given how much each 
depended on the others for affirmation, one is left to 
wonder what an only child Weston might have been, or 
might never have been able to become. The issue of sib- 
lings and the intense closeness shared by reformers is 
not unique to the Weston sisters, of course, and Cham- 
bers asserts that the Weston dynamic represents a 
“broader sororal practice among antislavery women” 
(9). In her foundational work on the emergence of 
women’s rights in nineteenth-century America, Ellen 
Carol DuBois wrote, “The major resource on which 
women’s rights activists drew to support themselves and 
advance their cause was one another” (Feminism and 
Suffrage [1978], 28). This held true for antislavery refor- 
mers as well. 

In ties both familial and fraternal, antebellum refor- 
mers were tight-knit—necessarily, given the backlash 
that they faced at every turn. When Maria grew gravely 
ill with brain fever in 1838, she was portrayed by some 
as falling into insanity after stepping outside of the ap- 
propriate female sphere. Chambers showcases how the 
Westons were frequently characterized as impudent by 
Boston clergy and congregants. Impudence, Chambers 
notes, was gendered, used for women challenging tradi- 
tional deference and differentiation. Somewhat surpris- 
ingly then, the Westons did not move from antislavery 
to formal women’s rights, with Anne once forbidding 
Bloomer Lucy Stone from speaking at a Boston antislay- 
ery fair. With the exception of Lucia, all of the sisters 
lived until the 1880s; however the reader is left to won- 
der how their ideas about race and especially gender 
evolved and changed throughout their lives. 

Chambers skillfully integrates historiographical treat- 
ment of siblings and also considers another factor that 
distinguished all but one of the Weston sisters: their sin- 
gle status. Chambers argues that Maria Weston Chap- 
man’s connections with her unmarried sisters kept her 
active in the cause after marriage, and notes how the 
Weston sisters understood that their antislavery activism 
limited their marital prospects. She describes their ro- 
mantic entanglements and decision-making, noting that 
the sisters made a clear choice to remain single. As 
such, they struggled economically; even while their fa- 
ther lived, four of the sisters taught school to help a 
family economy burdened by his alcoholism. As in Ra- 
chel Hope Cleves’ recent monograph Charity and Sylvia: 
A Same-Sex Marriage in Early America (2014), the eco- 
nomic precariousness of female singledom is starkly 
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clear. The Westons had less anxiety in part due to a 
generous bequest from a trio of paternal aunts who had 
never married and modeled sisterhood for them, Cham- 
bers argues that education provided them all-important 
“economic capital” that enabled their lifelong indepen- 
dence (67). At the same time, Chambers deftly fleshes 
out how the Weston sisters managed their many respon- 
sibilities and the challenges of their work-life balance 
despite (and in some ways, because of) their single sta- 
tus. 

This book is a must-read for historians of nineteenth- 
century women and antislavery. A useful chronology, ge- 
nealogy, extensive notes, and appendices round out this 
work and give future researchers much that will prove 
of use. I found one section of Chambers’ appendix par- 
ticularly thought-provoking: her extended meditation on 
the creation of antislavery collections and specifically, 
the one that housed the Weston correspondence. Add- 
ing to work by scholars such as Julie Roy Jeffrey and 
Margot Minardi, Chambers shows how abolitionist 
memory-making and commemoration shaped collections 
and historical records in ways which we do not always 
acknowledge. 

Bonnie LAUGHLIN-SCHULTZ 
Eastern Illinois University 


CLARE SEARS. Arresting Dress: Cross-Dressing, Law, and 
Fascination in Nineteenth-Century San Francisco. (Per- 
verse Modernities.) Durham, N.C.: Duke University 
Press, 2015. Pp. x, 202. Cloth $79.95, paper $22.95. 


With unisex fashions back in the news and internet de- 
bates proliferating on Caitlyn Jenner’s attire on the 
cover of Vogue, it is clearer than ever that styles of dress 
reflect gender norms. Rarely do scholars ponder, 
though, the historical delineation between men’s and 
women’s fashions; why is it presumed “correct” for men 
to dress in one style of dress, and women in another? 
Clare Sears’s well-researched book provides an impor- 
tant step in answering this query. Hers is the first book, 
outside of legal scholarship, to explore the rise of laws 
against cross-dressing in a number of municipalities in 
the second half of the nineteenth century; in doing so, 
she argues, the law “produc[ed] new definitions of gen- 
der normality and abnormality that haunt us today” (3). 
Cross-dressing laws, Sears claims, were fundamental in 
shaping categories of “belonging” by policing the accept- 
ability of various gendered and racialized bodies in an 
era defined by urban and national transition. 

The advent of cross-dressing laws provides a key his- 
torical moment around which Sears centers her analysis, 
while also broadly considering the phenomena of cross- 
dressing and cross-gender behavior. In gold-rush era 
San Francisco, the city upon which Sears focuses her 
analysis, cross-dressing practices proliferated, and were 
even celebrated, at dances where men dressed as 
women to play the female dance partner for the pre- 
dominantly male population. A few women also cross- 
dressed as men, the motivations for which were varied 
and often unclear; some attempted to pass and live as 
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men, whereas others simply hoped to access work in the 
mines. Significantly, female prostitutes also cross- 
dressed as a way to signal their sexual availability, distin- 
guishing themselves from “respectable” women through 
their attire. This last practice explains why cross-dressing 
was grouped with other “indecent acts” that became 
criminalized, thanks to the “antivice crusaders” who de- 
scended on San Francisco in the 1850s. Though activists 
primarily targeted prostitution, their successful bans of 
public indecency provided “a flexible tool for policing 
multiple gender transgressions” (60). Indeed, the law 
was applied selectively, policing “specific social threats” 
(65) such as women dressed in men’s clothing in order 
to access the city nightlife, “feminist dress reformers,” 
and the occasional so-called gender deviant. Judges 
tended to dismiss charges against wealthy women who 
otherwise demonstrated “conventional femininity” (66). 
Moreover, the police force blatantly ignored cross-dress- 
ing in public vaudeville performances; Sears claims that 
these theatrical performances worked hand-in-hand with 
cross-dressing laws to “reinscribe . . . gender bound- 
aries” (101) even as they paradoxically broke the law 
without repercussion. 

Because cross-dressing laws were selectively enforced, 
Sears argues, they became one of many tools used to 
police public space in the disorderly and diverse city. 
Significantly, these laws also implied a definition of gen- 
der-normative dress, and Sears points out how individ- 
ual bodies were “scrutinized” by police, “concerned city 
residents” (83), and judges to determine on which side 
of the gender binary they belonged. (Occasionally, an 
“embarrassing mistake” (84) occurred when an initial 
declaration of cross-gender attire turned out to be 
wrong.) Thus, cross-dressing laws both created and rein- 
forced gender boundaries by dictating which bodies and 
dress practices “belonged” to each sex. 

Although Sears is a sociologist, historians of many 
stripes will find helpful material in the book. Scholars of 
gender will welcome her attention to binary gender as a 
cultural construction, while legal historians will appreci- 
ate her analysis of how the law both illuminates and re- 
inforces cultural ideologies. Urban historians will value 
Sears’s discussion of the consolidation of municipal gov- 
ernment in San Francisco that made legal enforcement 
possible, as well as her attention to the social and cul- 
tural factors that made the city such a dynamic environ- 
ment. Historians of race, ethnicity, and immigration will 
appreciate her careful parsing of racial categories, and 
her particular attention to the ways that discourses on 
cross-dressing shaped legal restrictions on Chinese and 
Mexican immigration. 

Sears’s narrative does meander from the main topic 
at times; her careful discussion of the accessibility of ar- 
chival materials and the limitations of her source base 
suggest that a paucity of sources might be the cause. 
Nonetheless, Arresting Dress: Cross-Dressing, Law, and 
Fascination in Nineteenth-Century San Francisco is a 
worthy read for any student or scholar interested in the 
cultural and legal construction of gender norms. It is 
also concise and well written, providing a balance of 
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historical context and fascinating examples of cross- 
dressing as recorded by newspapers and court records 
of the nineteenth century. While the enforcement and 
eventual demise of cross-dressing laws in the twentieth 
century remains to be studied, Sears reminds us that the 
norms of gendered dress constructed by these laws per- 
sist today. As Sears smartly points out, “if cross-dressing 
histories teach us anything, it is that first appearances 
can be deceiving” (3), and her work implores us to look 
closer at gender norms that often go unnoticed in every- 
day life. 

Betry LUTHER HILLMAN 

Phillips Exeter Academy 


Micuae Topp Lanpis. Northern Men with Southern Loyal- 
ties: The Democratic Party and the Sectional Crisis. Ithaca, 
N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 2014. Pp. x, 334. $29.95. 


Michael Todd Landis begins his comprehensive account 
of the doughfaces—northern politicians who served slav- 
ery’s interests—with a gripping account of Jesse Bright’s 
expulsion from the U.S. Senate. Bright, who represented 
Indiana, lived in Kentucky and owned slaves, but this 
was not the reason for his eviction. His offense was hav- 
ing written a friendly note to Jefferson Davis, acknowl- 
edging him as Confederate head of state. Landis calls 
Bright “the quintessential Northern Democrat” and ar- 
gues that his expulsion marked a “Northern rejection of 
the old Southern-dominated Democratic Party” (2). 

This is a very solidly researched, well written, and in- 
teresting account of the proslavery northern Democrats. 
Landis acknowledges Jonathan H. Earle’s 2004 work 
Jacksonian Antislavery & the Politics of Free Soil, 1824- 
1854 on northern antislavery Democrats, but points out 
that Earle does not follow them far into the 1850s, the 
decade of sectional crisis. In particular, Landis argues 
that Roy Nichols’s books on the Democrats lack analysis 
and “offer little beyond engaging stories of colorful per- 
sonalities” (6). Landis’s discussion of the historiography 
convincingly demonstrates the dearth of modern work 
on the doughfaces, but his narrative contains the same 
“engaging stories of colorful personalities” that Nichols 
told over fifty years ago. If you know mid-nineteenth- 
century U.S. political history, you know the story that 
Landis is telling. 

It is a story about political power brokers, party rules, 
campaigns, and elections. Landis tells it well. The prob- 
lem is that Bright, and other politicians Landis dis- 
cusses, may have been “quintessential” doughfaces, but 
they were not typical northern Democrats. Landis 
writes, “Southern power and slavery expansion were the 
fundamental principles of the antebellum Democracy” 
(3). This skips over the entire economic program that 
defined the second party system until it was over- 
whelmed by the slavery issue. Although Landis admits 
that not all northern Democrats were doughfaces, he 
conflates the two groups throughout his account. Many 
of Landis’s doughfaces were U.S. senators selected by 
their state legislatures in the nineteenth century and 
thus insulated from northern public opinion. 
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Although northern Democrats made concessions to 
their southern counterparts, Landis emphasizes how the 
Democrats’ method of selecting convention delegates 
gave more power to southern members. Who since 
Nichols has spent so much time on the two-thirds rule 
requiring a super-majority of convention delegates to se- 
lect the presidential candidate? As Landis notes, it was 
created to keep free-soil Martin Van Buren from secur- 
ing the 1844 nomination and worked against Illinois sen- 
ator Stephen A. Douglas’s presidential ambitions in 
1860. As Elizabeth R. Varon has demonstrated in Dis- 
union! The Coming of the American Civil War, 1789- 
1859 (2008), nineteenth-century Americans viewed the 
Union as fragile. Varon emphasizes how different 
groups used accusations of disunion to marginalize or 
bully other Americans. But it is also possible that racist 
northern Democrats were often sincere in worrying that 
anti-slavery agitation needlessly provoked white south- 
erners and endangered the republic. 

Landis’s story is indeed one of increasing northern re- 
jection of southern demands to protect slavery. If 
“southern power and slavery expansion” were “funda- 
mental principles” (3) of the Democratic Party, why did 
good northern Democrats suddenly have a problem 
with those demands? The southerners wanted northern- 
ers to recapture fugitive slaves, open Kansas Territory 
to slavery and then force a proslavery constitution down 
the settlers’ throats, acquire Cuba as slave territory, ac- 
cept a Supreme Court decision forbidding slavery’s ex- 
clusion from the territories, and adopt a federal slave 
code in the territories. These were the key events of the 
1850s that forced increasing numbers of northern Dem- 
ocrats to abandon their defense of slavery as necessary 
to hold the Union together and to join a political party, 
the Republicans, willing to stand up for northern rights. 
Even Douglas, who authored or accepted many proslav- 
ery measures, finally broke with the southerners over 
the proslavery constitution for Kansas. 

Landis provides our first comprehensive account of 
the doughfaces. But I cannot help wondering how typi- 
cal his subjects were of the northern Democrats. Cer- 
tainly northern Democrats often served the cause of 
slavery, but many of them doubtless saw themselves as 
aiding the party, advancing their political interests, or 
preserving the Union. When Abraham Lincoln: Vampire 
Hunter hit theaters in 2012, my teenaged son reassured 
me about its portrayal of Stephen A. Douglas: “Don’t 
worry, Douglas isn’t a vampire. He’s merely the vam- 
pires’ useful idiot.” The doughfaces may have been the 
Slave Power’s useful idiots, but they were not the Slave 
Power itself. 

NICOLE ETCHESON 
Ball State University 


Drew A. Swanson. A Golden Weed: Tobacco and Envi- 
ronment in the Piedmont South. (Yale Agrarian Studies 
Series.) New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 
2014. Pp. xv, 342. $45.00. 


In A Golden Weed: Tobacco and Environment in the 
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Piedmont South, Drew A. Swanson addresses a crucial 
question about tobacco and the environment: Why did 
tobacco farmers grow the plant given its exhausting and 
destructive consequences for the soil (not to mention 
the human body)? In the course of answering this ques- 
tion, Swanson has produced an impressive book that re- 
interprets the history of bright tobacco and sets a new 
standard for how agricultural and environmental histo- 
rians might explore the interdependent relationship be- 
tween the agrarian people of the past and the land they 
inhabited and exploited. 

With a remarkably detailed analysis of three counties 
in the Piedmont—Halifax and Pittsylvania in Virginia, 
and Caswell in North Carolina—Swanson argues that 
producers of bright tobacco, the golden, fragrant variety 
still used in cigarettes today, were neither environmen- 
tally irresponsible profit seekers nor happy-go-lucky 
dullards. Rather, farmers and planters developed bright 
tobacco cultivation during the half-century before the 
Civil War because they thought the crop solved various 
environmental challenges at a time when farmers were 
preoccupied with improving and diversifying agricultural 
production. In addition, it held great promise for eco- 
nomic prosperity at a time when more and more young 
people were migrating west to seek their fortunes. To 
underscore his point, Swanson did painstaking research 
using sales slips to estimate the prices that bright to- 
bacco fetched between 1840 and 1860. 

Swanson makes several important interpretive contri- 
butions about bright tobacco that make A Golden Weed 
mandatory reading for historians of agriculture, the en- 
vironment, slavery, and science and technology. Extend- 
ing the analysis of historian Barbara Hahn, Swanson 
debunks bright tobacco’s widely held creation myth. 
Rather than the accidental discovery of a slave who fell 
asleep at the curing barn, Swanson shows that bright to- 
bacco was the historical product of decades of experi- 
mentation not only with curing methods, which Hahn 
established, but also with different seed varieties and 
soil types particular to the Piedmont. The farmers’ ef- 
forts were prompted, in part, by consumer demand for 
the sweeter and more aromatic qualities of the bright 
yellow leaf, initially used as wrappers for plug tobacco. 
They found that the sandy, nitrogen-poor soil of the 
Piedmont offered the optimal terroir for imparting the 
mild flavor tobacco chewers craved, and, as modern sci- 
ence now shows, enhancing the plant’s addictive quali- 
ties. Swanson’s creative use of diaries, seed catalogues, 
and newspaper articles deftly establishes this important 
context. Moreover, Swanson argues that slaves, planters, 
and farmers collaborated in creating this new crop cul- 
ture. This acknowledgment of enslaved people’s agricul- 
tural expertise builds upon Judith Carney, Daniel 
Littlefield, Daina Ramey Berry, and Peter Wood’s argu- 
ments about the essential role slaves played in establish- 
ing cultivation practices in rice and cotton. 

In addition to reconstructing the decades-long process 
of developing this new type of tobacco, Swanson pro- 
vides a fresh perspective on how tobacco, the people 
who grew it, and the land that sustained it fared during 
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the revolutionary upheaval of the Civil War, Recon- 
struction, and Redemption. The planting of bright to- 
bacco, far from going into retreat during the war, 
remained robust, so much so that some observers ac- 
cused tobacco farmers of not doing their part for the 
Confederate war effort. Swanson claims that former 
slaveowners and freedpeople struggled over the form la- 
bor would take during Reconstruction, but they were 
united in their conviction that tobacco was the best crop 
to grow on local land. He also offers a new interpreta- 
tion of Virginia’s deadly Danville Riot that reveals the 
economic and agrarian underpinnings of the violence. 
Rather than simply a backlash against freedpeople’s 
growing political power, the riot emerged, in part, out of 
fear that “Negro rule” in Danville “would drive away 
the white farmers and landowners who marketed the to- 
bacco raised by their black tenants” (210). In the midst 
of this social and political tumult, tobacco farmers heav- 
ily reliant on wood for curing were stripping the forests. 
Moreover, the exhaustive properties of the crop were 
denuding the fields, which left farmers dependent on 
costly commercial fertilizer. Swanson ends his analysis at 
the turn of the twentieth century. By that time, he ar- 
gues, the crop that had held so much promise as a boon 
to the region was wreaking environmental degradation, 
leaving farmers vulnerable to America’s emerging ciga- 
rette monopsony, and trapping farmers in an endless cy- 
cle of debt. 

As analytically sophisticated as Swanson’s discussion 
of tobacco and the environment is, his analysis belies 
the complexity and widespread inequality that character- 
ized the Piedmont’s social relations over time. In de- 
scribing the Piedmont’s social structure during the 
antebellum era, Swanson is surprisingly imprecise, never 
specifying what made someone a “planter,” “farmer,” or 
“farm hand.” In contrast, he offers a deeply nuanced ex- 
planation of the gradual, post-emancipation develop- 
ment of sharecropping in the Piedmont. On the topic of 
postbellum landownership, Swanson highlights white 
farmers’ refusal to sell land to freedpeople because of 
“racist assumptions about black abilities” (180). He in- 
forms readers, for example, that African Americans 
made up about half of the population of Pittsylvania 
County but owned only 2 percent of the county’s land. 
What he leaves out, however, is that less than half of 
Pittsylvania County’s white farmers owned the land they 
farmed in 1900. As a result, Swanson elides the eco- 
nomic factors that put landownership out of reach for 
many farmers, both black and white. 

Despite these concerns, Swanson excels in delivering 
what his title promises: a rigorous exploration of why 
generations of farmers sacrificed the integrity of the 
landscape they loved to grow soil-depleting tobacco. His 
persuasive arguments about this key issue now make it 
essential for future historians of southern agriculture to 
pay as much attention to the “political ecology” (243) of 
crops as they do to their political economy. 

ADRIENNE MONTEITH PETTY 
The City College of New York 
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Lisa TENDRICH FRANK. The Civilian War: Confederate 
Women and Union Soldiers during Sherman’s March. 
(Conflicting Worlds: New Dimensions of the American 
Civil War.) Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University 
Press, 2015. Pp. xi, 237. $42.50. 


William Tecumseh Sherman’s destructive march 
through Georgia and the Carolinas has long been hailed 
as an iconic event of the Civil War. During the autumn 
of 1864, General Sherman, after capturing Atlanta, di- 
vided his army into two columns that cut a devastating 
swath to Savannah and then north through the Caroli- 
nas. Not only did the Union army wreck miles of rail- 
road, it also brought the war to civilians by confiscating 
supplies, ruining household goods, and burning planta- 
tion houses, barns, and outbuildings. In recent years, 
historians such as Jacqueline Glass Campbell and Anne 
Sarah Rubin have revisited the track of Sherman’s army 
by asking new questions that emphasize its impact on 
social and cultural history. Lisa Tendrich Frank joins 
the ranks of these historians as The Civilian War: Con- 
federate Women and Union Soldiers during Sherman’s 
March creates a new narrative of this military campaign. 

Frank frames her book around the theme of gen- 
der—arguing that women and gender were central both 
to Sherman’s goals and the actual outcome of Sher- 
man’s drive through Georgia and Carolina. In her view 
of war aims, Sherman was well aware that in bringing 
war to civilians he would be confronting women. 

Much of Frank’s book revolves around the actions 
and ideology of southern women, who in her view, have 
too often appeared as passive victims rather than as part 
of a complicated interaction during Sherman’s march. 
Her earlier chapters chronicle the growth of Confeder- 
ate women’s patriotism, even as the war in the Shenan- 
doah and elsewhere became a “hard war” that impinged 
on the well-being of the civilian population. Moreover, 
she shows that elite southeastern women, even as they 
wotried about the well-being of themselves and their 
households, took active steps to hide their valuables. 
Yet, the actions of the “bummers” or foragers of the 
army came as a shock. Expecting that their position as 
ladies would protect both their persons and their be- 
longings, women were enraged and humiliated when 
soldiers invaded their bedrooms, read their letters and 
diaries, and mutilated bedding and clothing. Both the 
threat and the actuality of Sherman’s march confirmed 
southern elite women’s view of the North and its sol- 
diers as vile and degraded. In turn, southern ladies vio- 
lated the soldiers’ norms of proper gender behavior. 
Many Union soldiers, especially officers, were disturbed 
by the vehemence of southern female support for the 
Confederacy and believed such political beliefs and ac- 
tions unladylike. These encounters tended to justify the 
women’s position that the war was being waged in a 
cruel and uncivilized way and the soldiers’ notion that 
they were punishing wicked supporters of the rebellion. 

Ironically enough, in Frank’s account, while Sherman’s 
march solidified southern ladies’ adherence to the 
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Confederacy, it had a different impact on Confederate 
soldiers and southern men. Their inability to protect their 
wives and homes undermined their sense of manhood 
and made them increasingly unwilling to continue a war 
that they already viewed as lost. Sherman, in fact, won 
his objective of destroying the southern will to fight. 

The Civilian War is both deeply researched and highly 
readable. Frank tells her story extremely well, focusing 
on individual accounts and the range of reactions and 
behaviors to a war that had come home to civilians. She 
also counters the argument of Drew Gilpin Faust that 
over the course of the war southern women were losing 
faith in the Confederate effort, attempting to convince 
their husbands and other menfolk to come home, and 
thus becoming a vital part of why the South lost the 
war. Without agreeing with Faust, one might argue that 
Frank overemphasizes the positive impact of Sherman’s 
march on southern women’s patriotism. Frank is always 
careful to point out that she profiles privileged women 
and that in fact Sherman’s army targeted the wealthy. 
Nonetheless, women of the farming and poorer classes, 
for whom sources are lacking, may well have been more 
despairing about the devastation occurring around 
them. Moreover as Campbell pointed out in her account 
of Sherman’s army in the Carolinas, women in the 
towns and cities such as Columbia, South Carolina, may 
have drawn on their community to create a united op- 
position to northern armies that was not possible for 
women who resided in more isolated areas. 

Frank, in her sparkling presentation about the gen- 
dered nature of Sherman’s march and the reactions it 
provoked among elite southern women, has shown yet 
another important facet of the Civil War. It is essential 
reading about the southern homefront in the last years 
of the war. 

JANE TURNER CENSER 
George Mason University 


Mark WAHLGREN SUMMERS. The Ordeal of the Reunion: 
A New History of Reconstruction. (The Littlefield History 
of the Civil War Era.) Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 2014. Pp. x, 517. $40.00. 


The Ordeal of the Reunion: A New History of Reconstruc- 
tion is a book forty-six years in the making, and Mark 
Wahlgren Summers has paved the way with many previ- 
ous important monographs about Reconstruction, par- 
ticularly on railroads, corruption, and paranoia in this 
period. This book draws on all that research and more, 
and Summers is a master at weaving together many 
strands of arguments at once. There is a lot to be said 
in favor of this book, but it leaves a certain number of 
questions unanswered, at least for this reviewer. First 
off, it is important to realize that The Ordeal of the 
Reunion is a volume in the Littlefield History of the 
Civil War Era, and that it addresses the period as the 
end of the Civil War. One of the key arguments is that, 
in contrast to what much of the recent presentist schol- 
arship on Reconstruction tells us, people at the time 
were mainly focused on ending the conflicts created by 
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the Civil War and ensuring that it could not happen 
again. Anything else was secondary at best. This pro- 
vides The Ordeal of the Reunion with an unfamiliar va- 
lence: as Summers argues, “if we see Reconstruction’s 
purpose as making sure that the main goals of the war 
would be fulfilled, of a Union held together forever, of 
a North and South able to work together, of slavery ex- 
tirpated, and sectional rivalries confined, of a permanent 
banishment of the fear of vaunting appeals to state sov- 
ereignty, backed by armed force, then Reconstruction 
looks like what in that respect it was, a lasting and unap- 
preciated success” (3). “Success” and “Reconstruction” 
are not words that most of us put together so easily, and 
they signal that this will be a book with new arguments. 

As a result of these commitments and starting points, 
Summers presents a view of the period that observes 
the nation from the legislative halls and newspaper of- 
fices rather than the cotton field or the country church. 
This has certain advantages. It is a bit of a return to an 
unashamed political history, arguing that what powerful 
politicians did mattered and probably to a greater extent 
than previously imagined. Not unrelatedly, having a 
clear cast of characters whose actions and ideas were 
well documented in the sources makes it possible for a 
really talented historian and writer to weave a very com- 
plex and effective narrative. Indeed, one of the great 
strengths of this book is its ability to provide quite de- 
tailed explanations of intricate political developments 
quickly and clearly. Summers is also very deft at shifting 
gears from one episode to another in a way that high- 
lights the connections and also the differences, espe- 
cially between different states. 

A major theme in the Reconstruction era, according 
to Summers, is just making the best of a bad situation. 
Radicals might get a lot of the attention, but most folks 
simply wanted a quiet life. People supported a federal 
government strong enough to stamp out any possibility 
of another secession and war, but they wanted to 
achieve this without increasing the power of the state 
and fundamentally upsetting the antebellum balance be- 
tween the powers of the states and the federal govern- 
ment. Summers also addresses the general uselessness 
of politicians and the powerful effect of corruption in 
tarnishing the entire project of Reconstruction, ideas 
thoroughly covered in one of Summers’s earlier books. 

Despite its many strengths, the book remains puzzling 
on a few levels. While it does have an extensive bibliog- 
raphy, as one would expect with a major synthesis, 
much of the material cited is quite old and there are 
some surprising omissions. In at least one case, a disser- 
tation is cited rather than the prize-winning book that 
followed it, published several years ago now. There is 
not really much attempt in the text or the footnotes, af- 
ter the introduction, to engage with the historiography 
in a thorough way, which raises the question of who the 
book is for. Undergraduates are unlikely to want four 
hundred pages on the Reconstruction era, and graduate 
students will find the historiography inadequate. In fair- 
ness, Summers points out at the beginning that he is not 
trying to write “the history of Reconstruction” (1). 
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Ultimately, I am not sure this book will satisfy many 
of its readers, not so much because of its own qualities, 
but because of how we carve up history. If Reconstruc- 
tion is now part of the “Civil War era,” then it is by def- 
inition less important than the war itself; whatever 
happens to bind up the nation’s wounds is of less inter- 
est than the wounding. Those who have studied the pe- 
riod for its own sake, viewing it (as we all do) from a 
century and more on, are probably naturally going to be 
interested in how things that happened in Reconstruc- 
tion affected later developments (the origins of southern 
Populism, for instance) and how unresolved conflicts in 
Reconstruction evolved into other problems later. It is 
pretty to think that Reconstruction was a success be- 
cause its three constitutional amendments endured and 
the universities and churches established during Recon- 
struction nurtured the black middle class that eventually 
produced “many of the leaders of the civil rights strug- 
gles a century hence” (397). But that century matters, 
and analyzing the significance of Reconstruction with an 
interest in how what happened then shaped that century 
is at least as valid as writing a history of Reconstruction 
around the four years that preceded it. 

Bruce E. BAKER 
University of London 


WILLIAM A. Miroia. Redeeming Time: Protestantism and 
Chicago’s Eight-Hour Movement, 1866-1912. (The 
Working Class in American History.) Urbana and Chi- 
cago: University of Illinois Press, 2015. Pp. xv, 235. 
$55.00. 


A careful examination of alliance-building between labor 
activists and Protestant clergy, William A. Mirola’s 
Redeeming Time: Protestantism and Chicago’s Eight-Hour 
Movement, 1866-1912 focuses on how that coalition 
came together to press for an eight-hour workday in 
Chicago during the half-century following the Civil War. 
It was not a relationship made in heaven, but instead, 
developed in the hard-nosed conflicts of industrial crisis 
and reform. Collaboration and suspicion between the 
two groups went hand-in-hand. Mirola does a fine job 
of keeping the perspectives of workers, clergy, and in- 
dustrialists all in the mix—a balancing act that makes 
the book far more than a case study of the Social Gos- 
pel movement. Focusing on the different religious id- 
ioms that framed the relationship between labor and 
capital in the period, Mirola accentuates the importance 
of that rhetorical scaffolding in shaping the alliances 
and the divisions characterizing the eight-hour cam- 
paign. He is especially concerned with how labor cam- 
paigners and reform-minded clergy attempted to frame 
leisure and recreation, poverty and privilege, redemp- 
tion and social sin, and order and justice in compelling 
religious terms. 

These larger concerns with religious language do not 
hinder Mirola from drawing a crisp social and demo- 
graphic portrait of late-nineteenth-century Chicago. As a 
sociologist, he brings a keen quantitative awareness to 
the project, deftly outlining wage levels, church affiliation 
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numbers, union membership, and census data. Still, his 
focus remains on the religious rhetoric of reform, starting 
with how activists for a ten-hour workday in the 1840s 
and 1850s successfully marshaled theological arguments 
to help pass legislation and to pull sympathetic clergy 
into their campaign. The ability to point to the spiritual 
and moral benefits of labor reform proved instrumental 
to the cause, whether it was in England, New England, 
or Chicago. Agitation for an eight-hour workday gained 
initial traction in Chicago in the late 1860s; already a di- 
vine warrant of Sabbatarian rest and refreshment suf- 
fused reform rhetoric. All along Christian moral 
language was necessarily utilized on both sides of the 
struggle—the eight-hour reform would promote temper- 
ance and uplift, its proponents claimed; it would encour- 
age dissipation and laziness, its opponents countered. 
The playing field was hardly level: workers and their 
ministerial allies, espousing a religious lexicon of reform, 
had to compete against the enshrined logic of the market 
in which the maximization of profit and production 
seemed preordained to triumph. In order to challenge 
the laws of capitalism, which were presented by em- 
ployers and their editorial allies at the Chicago Tribune 
as the immutable bedrock of the nation’s political econ- 
omy, reformers needed to harness the moral weight of 
Christianity to the rights of labor. Certainly many politi- 
cal radicals and anticlerical revolutionaries wanted to by- 
pass the Protestant clergy entirely, but, by Mirola’s 
account, the rhetorical framework of the conflict re- 
mained routinely tethered to distinctly religious (usually 
Protestant) diction. 

Mirola traces out these rhetorical frames from the ini- 
tial eight-hour workday campaign in 1866-1867 through 
the intensification of efforts that followed in the wake of 
the economic crisis of 1873. As labor-capital hostilities 
worsened through the 1880s, the religious imperatives of 
the eight-hour movement became more urgent and in- 
tense; progressive Protestant leaders made a staunch 
commitment to connect the gospel to the improvement 
of industrial relations, even to present Jesus as a social- 
ist prophet. Success, always partial, came in 1893 with 
the Illinois Legislature’s enactment of the Sweatshop 
Act, which limited the workday of women and children 
to eight hours. Mirola suggests the overt religious fram- 
ing diminished in the first years of the twentieth century 
as the social creed of leading Protestant denominations 
began to be translated more fully into pragmatic politi- 
cal and economic terms. Social Christianity remained 
deeply theological, but in its applied form it often 
seemed to measure success by the number of committee 
reports generated on arbitration, collective bargaining, 
and improved labor practices. 

The attention Mirola pays throughout to religious rhe- 
toric is illuminating, but at points that concentration on 
rhetorical framing can feel a step removed from the on- 
the-ground, in-the-streets action. The question of how 
religious rhetoric was used strategically to galvanize a so- 
cial movement for workday reform lacks the flesh-and- 
blood immediacy of rank-and-file grievance and grinding 
exploitation. Mirola relies on lengthy quotations, blocked 
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in the text, to show the density of religious allusions that 
ran through socialist, trade-union, Presbyterian, and 
Methodist papers alike. Amid that abundance of ex- 
cerpts, Mirola makes his case well and thoroughly. 
Throughout his tone is studiously cautious—not only 
about the constrained effectiveness of labor-Protestant 
alliances in late-nineteenth-century Chicago, but also 
about the prospects for current activist coalitions for 
workers’ rights in a global capitalist economy. 

LeicH Eric SCHMIDT 

Washington University in St. Louis 


ALEX GourReEVITCH. From Slavery to the Cooperative 
Commonwealth: Labor and Republican Liberty in the 
Nineteenth Century. New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 2015. Pp. x, 213. $27.99. 


Alex Gourevitch opens his book with a tragedy: the col- 
lapse of an 1887 Louisiana sugar workers’ strike that 
ended in the lynching of a white Knights of Labor 
(KOL) organizer and untold numbers of black workers. 
Call it a metaphor for the book’s central concern—the 
“paradox of slavery and freedom” (19). He ponders 
terms such as wage-slave, virtue, and liberty, though sel- 
dom as Marxists use them. Gourevitch invokes older 
ideals of nineteenth-century labor republicanism. His co- 
gent synthesis of nineteenth-century thought is, at once, 
political theory, labor history, and intellectual history, 
plus a soupcon of contemporary sociology. It should 
shape future interpretive debates over labor movements 
by encouraging scholars to consider labor republicanism 
alongside entrenched interpretive schemes such as 
Marxism (and other socialisms), labor liberalism, and 
prudential unionism. 

As a concept, though, labor republicanism has waxed 
and waned with just a few works rivaling Edward Pes- 
sen’s pathbreaking Most Uncommon Jacksonians (1967) 
or Sean Wilentz’s incisive Chants Democratic (1984). 
Pessen revealed a critique of emerging capitalism that 
predated Marx and drew upon ideals from the Enlight- 
enment, the American Revolution, and the fertile imagi- 
nations of figures such as George Henry Evans, William 
Heighton, and Thomas Skidmore. Wilentz treats repub- 
licanism as more than a way station on the road to pru- 
dential trade unionism as practiced by the American 
Federation of Labor (AFL). In most narratives, though, 
groups such as the Workingmen parties, cooperative 
movements, the KOL, labor Populists, single-tax advo- 
cates, and eight-hour associations are configured as ei- 
ther noble failures or misplaced idealists doomed by 
doctrinal muddiness. Labor republicanism is, thus, re- 
duced to abstractions such as equality, freedom, and 
sovereignty. 

Gourevitch mines political thought from antiquity 
through the KOL to argue that something more pro- 
found was afoot: redefining liberty. Classical republican 
thinkers from Cicero on reconciled freedom and slavery 
on the grounds that the latter “reduced to manageable 
size the free but landless class that threatened property 
and republican liberty” (34). In the antebellum North, 
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rising industrialists redefined wage-labor as “free” labor, 
rather than dependency. Wage earners were differenti- 
ated from chattel slaves through assertions that they vol- 
untarily entered into wage bargains and that the laborer 
retained freedom over one’s body. After the Civil War, 
the “voluntary contract” became synonymous with “eco- 
nomic independence” (47). Neither parsing of liberty 
satisfied labor advocates, who invoked Algernon Sid- 
ney’s observation that slavery was based on the “condi- 
tion of subjection” (103), be it legal or economic. 

Reformers wielded Skidmore’s “sword of want” (81) 
to skewer the hypocrisy of “voluntary” contracts among 
those “compelled to labor” (79) because they lacked the 
very property classical republicans equated with liberty. 
Wage-slave theory was the first precept of a reinvented 
politics—labor republicanism —that modified older 
ideals for an emerging industrial society. They turned 
contract theory on its head and insisted that too much 
wealth, property, and power in too few hands fractured 
social unity, and that competition (or the illusion 
thereof) was the antithesis of a good society—a de facto 
Malthusianism. True liberty was only possible within a 
producer-based society that encouraged individuals to 
see their interconnectedness. 

Gourevitch credits the KOL with the clearest articula- 
tion of labor republicanism—a concrete set of linked 
precepts such as the labor theory of value, abolishment 
of the wage system, a cooperative commonwealth, re- 
served leisure time, and a society based upon solidarity. 
For instance, labor republicans called for a cooperative 
industrial state, not isolated experiments of earlier coop- 
erators. Understanding such a system depended upon 
increased leisure time. Knights argued that long work 
hours robbed workers of their right to education, which 
they defined as literacy, personal enrichment, and 
awareness of one’s economic conditions. Thus, for 
Knights, shorter workdays, self-enlightenment, and 
building a cooperative republic were the same struggle. 

Gourevitch thus joins an earlier generation of scholars 
(including Leon Fink, Susan Levine, Richard Oes- 
treicher, Craig Phelan, and myself) and an emerging 
group (comprising Joseph Gerteis and Matthew Hild) 
who reject the idea that the KOL held outmoded views. 
Nor was it, as some critics have charged, an aping of 
middle-class respectability. KOL labor republicans saw 
themselves as guardians of virtue and the antidote to so- 
cially destructive selfishness. Gourevitch invokes Mi- 
chael Sandel’s terminology to argue that theirs was a 
“political economy of citizenship” (144) that rested 
upon the “political theory of the dependent classes” 
(149), a view of virtue, culture, solidarity, and liberty 
rooted in fairness, not mere acquisition. 

Gourevitch admits that labor republicanism had flaws, 
including the possibility that initially workers might be 
compelled to join cooperatives. Ultimately, though, la- 
bor republicans, “did for civic virtue what they did for 
republican liberty. They kept alive a political language 
by reinventing it, thereby giving it a new universality” 
(173). In a provocative conclusion titled “The Freedom 
Yet to Come,” Gourevitch catalogues ways in which 
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liberty has been redefined by modern elites, including 
right-to-work laws, regulatory relief, lowering taxes, and 
freedom of contract. The arbitrary power of employers 
is, perhaps, more pronounced today than in the past. 
Above all, workers are still compelled to sell their labor 
in a buyers’ market; most are still wage-slaves. He con- 
cludes: “Independence is not just an economic status 
that people possess, it is a political and social experience 
that people win for themselves. More often than not, 
they win that independence as a collective, even if they 
enjoy it as individuals” (190). 

In a brilliant synthesis that favors political theory over 
history, Gourevitch gives form and substance to political 
ideas that are too often treated as discrete and vague. 
Indeed, many scholars continue to see the KOL as 
plagued by incoherence, as if all workers were awaiting 
either the prudential unionism of the AFL or the tri- 
umph of revolutionary socialism. Gourevitch could have 
taken on both ideals more explicitly, especially the de- 
batable concept of prudential trade unionism, and a 
deeper discussion of differing perspectives on democ- 
racy may have been in order. These, however, are nit- 
picks. Gourevitch has produced an important and 
insightful book that makes us consider an American re- 
public that was, might have been, and could be. 

Rosert E. WEIR 
University of Massachusetts Amherst 


CHRISTOPHER BEAUCHAMP. Invented by Law: Alexander 
Graham Bell and the Patent That Changed America. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 2015. Pp. 
272. $35.00. 


Who invented the telephone? Daniel Drawbaugh, or so 
concluded three justices of the U.S. Supreme Court. 
The question of “who” invented “the” telephone was 
naive, Brooklyn Law School professor Christopher 
Beauchamp tells readers in this interesting, well-re- 
searched, and well-written interdisciplinary monograph. 
A better question would be how did it come to pass that 
most Americans answer unequivocally that the Scots- 
born Alexander Graham Bell was “the” inventor of 
“the” telephone, while most Britons believe that Bell, 
Thomas Edison, and a host of others were responsible? 
The answer, according to Beauchamp, lies in the com- 
plex history of patent law and litigation, hence the 
book’s main title, Invented by Law: Alexander Graham 
Bell and the Patent That Changed America. 

Chapter 1 describes the history of patent law and in- 
ventiveness in the U.S. in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. Although the 1836 Patent Act created “the 
first truly modern patent system” (20), the courts contin- 
ued to play a crucial role in determining the scope and 
hence value of many patents, especially the seventy-six 
pioneer patents that accounted for three quarters of all 
reported patent decisions between 1790 and the Civil 
War. Ideally, judges (juries were almost never involved) 
weighed the monopoly rights of inventors (and hence 
their incentive to invent) against the rights of purchasers 
to buy goods in competitive markets. Of course patent 
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owners (the rights were transferable and often trans- 
ferred) had much stronger incentives to extend the 
scope and length of their patent rights via litigation and 
lobbying than individual consumers had to combat 
them, so most litigation revolved around rival patent 
claims. 

Chapter 2 describes the events leading up to the filing 
of Bell’s patent application by his attorney Marcellus 
Bailey just hours before inventor Elisha Gray filed a 
telephone-related “caveat,” or a statement of conception 
designed to establish priority of invention. A clerk in the 
Patent Office deeply indebted to Bailey probably tipped 
him off and may even have fed technical information 
about the Gray caveat to his creditor. Bell’s patent then 
mysteriously sailed through the Patent Office’s screening 
procedures in just weeks instead of months. Yet it was 
not until three days after receiving his patent that Bell fi- 
nally spoke intelligibly over a contraption rather differ- 
ent from that specified in his application. 

Bell’s patent rights looked so shaky at first that teleg- 
raphy giant Western Union refused to buy them. Never- 
theless, as readers learn in chapter 3, Bell’s crack team 
of lawyers managed to defend the main patent in nu- 
merous cases, though some by a bare majority. Mean- 
while, Bell interests bought up related patents, like one 
covering Edison’s superior transmission technology, and 
began offering telephone services. Bell and his backers 
also fought off a fraud case, discussed in chapter 4, 
which was related to Bailey’s suspiciously timely filing. 

Chapters 5 and 6 trace Bell’s efforts to patent his in- 
ventions in Britain and the rest of the world, respec- 
tively. Bell interests ended up merging with Edison’s 
company in Britain, where Bell’s patent effectively coy- 
ered only the reception and not the transmission of tele- 
phonic signals. Indeed, only accidental damage to a 
working model of his telephone during shipping pre- 
vented Bell’s British patent from being entirely invali- 
dated by “prior publication.” 

Chapters 7 and 8 are the most controversial in the 
book because they represent the author’s attempt to 
prove the book’s subtitle, i.e., that the Bell patent 
“changed America.” The gist of the argument is that a 
wire-based telephonic network is not really a “natural 
monopoly,” as the Bell interests (consolidated in 
AT&T) and numerous economists argued. AT&T won 
the argument, Beauchamp contends, mainly because of 
the Bell system’s first monopoly, the legal one estab- 
lished by the patent. At least, this interesting but doubt- 
ful hypothesis will likely stimulate further study. 

It was refreshing to read a book that eschews grandi- 
ose claims about “capitalism” to actually further schol- 
ars’ understanding of the complex nature of economic 
change. Beauchamp achieved that goal by deeply im- 
mersing himself in the relevant primary and secondary 
sources in business, economics, history, and law instead 
of writing for a narrow audience of jurists or trying to 
score ideological points in the battles currently raging 
around today’s patent laws and practices. That said, 
readers with policy interests will be left pondering what 
policy lessons, if any, Invented by Law teaches. The 
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implications for history survey lecturers, however, are 
clear: Bell did not invent “the” telephone, but he is 
credited for doing so because his lawyers were able to 
convince U.S. judges that his patent applications were 
prior and superior to those of other claimants. 
ROBERT E. WRIGHT 
Augustana University 


JosepH M. GasrieEL. Medical Monopoly: Intellectual 
Property Rights and the Origins of the Modern Pharma- 
ceutical Industry. (Synthesis.) Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 2014. Pp. x, 334. $35.00. 


In the wake of the genomic and digital revolutions, the 
history of intellectual property rights has become a 
booming field in recent years. Once primarily the arcane 
preserve of business historians, patents, trademarks, and 
copyrights have attracted substantial interest, especially 
since the publication of Adrian Johns’s Piracy: the Intel- 
lectual Property Wars from Gutenberg to Gates (2010). 
Joseph M. Gabriel’s study of the early pharmaceutical 
industry in the U.S. is an outstanding addition to this 
new literature. 

Gabriel organizes his book around a deceptively sim- 
ple question: how, when, and why did medical patenting 
cease to be considered the domain of the quack and be- 
come accepted as a legitimate tool for advancing scien- 
tific drug development? The answer is anything but 
simple. In the first two chapters, Gabriel locates the 
early nineteenth-century expansion of drug manufactur- 
ing in the context of patent law and medical science. As 
he shows, very few patents for drugs were sought or 
granted under federal patent legislation, first passed in 
1793 and revised in 1836, because patents conferred no 
great benefit on drug manufacturers. The patent process 
required revealing the composition of their remedies, 
thus making them easy to copy, and legal recourse 
against patent infringement was onerous. At a time 
when many drugs were plant-based, there was consider- 
able confusion over what “compositions of matter” (14) 
were eligible for protection. Perhaps more importantly, 
orthodox physicians were ferociously opposed to patent- 
ing, which they equated with quackery. Their leadership 
elite believed in a “republic of science” (25) where bet- 
terment occurred by freely sharing new knowledge, not 
trying to hoard it for economic ends. Gabriel writes, 
“To patent a therapeutic innovation was to reverse the 
proper order of things: it was to place private interest 
before the advancement of science” (77). Therapeutic 
reformers sought to discipline the market through stan- 
dardization projects such as the United States Pharma- 
copeia (USP). 

While few drug manufacturers held patents, the evolv- 
ing patent system shaped the industry in profoundly im- 
portant ways. Many drug manufacturers decided to 
keep their formulas secret and to expand their business 
by aggressive advertising to the public; although holding 
no patents, they were known as “patent medicine” man- 
ufacturers. A much smaller group of “ethical” manufac- 
turers chose a different business strategy: they eschewed 
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patents, secrecy, and direct advertising to the public, 
thereby conforming to the republic of science in order 
to stay on the right side of the orthodox medical profes- 
sion. But while winning physicians’ plaudits, ethical firms 
had no easy way to reconcile product innovation with 
the pursuit of profit. 

In the remaining chapters, Gabriel explores how these 
views changed in the face of economic competition, 
drug innovation, and the evolution of patent, trademark, 
and antimonopoly law. After 1870, trademark law, which 
extended to product names and labels, helped fuel the 
growth of proprietary remedies. Meanwhile, an influx of 
German-made drugs that enjoyed both patent and 
trademark protection posed serious challenges to Amer- 
ican firms. In order to survive, ethical companies began 
to introduce new products into medical practice without 
waiting for USP validation and to exploit the emerging 
distinction between process and product patents to pro- 
tect their innovations. As the drug market grew more 
chaotic, therapeutic reformers began to accept a new vi- 
sion of how science and industry should cooperate, one 
that “increasingly recognized that innovative products 
made by pharmaceutical manufacturers had an impor- 
tant role to play in the promotion of scientific medicine” 
(155). After investing time, talent, and money in the de- 
velopment of drugs that laboratory and clinical tests 
showed to be effective, individuals and firms had the 
right for a fair return on that investment. By World War 
I, Gabriel concludes, “the older equivalence between 
monopoly rights and quackery was fractured” and the 
ethical wing of the industry had come “to embrace the 
use of product patents to defend their scientific innova- 
tions” (196). This shift in attitude laid the foundation 
for the burgeoning of alliances among academic re- 
searchers and pharmaceutical companies even as the 
former remained wary of the latter’s commercial orien- 
tation. 

To illustrate this complex argument, Gabriel does a 
superb job of weaving together broad trends in patent, 
trademark, and antitrust law with the evolution of drug 
manufacturing and medical practice. The book is packed 
with fascinating case studies of products and their mak- 
ers, for example, botanic medicines and anesthetic ether 
before the Civil War, salicylic acid and the diphtheria 
antitoxin in the late 1800s, and Aspirin and Adrenalin 
in the early 1900s. Like a skilled ethnographer, Gabriel 
is more intent on reconstructing how past actors con- 
ceived of their actions than passing judgment on them. 
Paying careful and fruitful attention to “the relationship 
between names and things,” he avoids oversimplifying 
the motives of makers, prescribers, and users of drugs. 
In so doing he reflects the influence of two historians he 
clearly admires, Susan Strasser and Harry Marks. 

In his choice of topics, Gabriel clearly aims to address 
contemporary concerns about the pharmaceutical indus- 
try, but he delivers his judgments with a light touch. 
Still, the book effectively suggests the virtues of a past 
when innovation and profit making were not so closely 
aligned, drug makers thought their reputations endan- 
gered by any “whiff of commercialism,” and medical 
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science led rather than followed pharmaceutical direc- 
tion (83). 

With all due respect to James Harvey Young, who 
was an exceptional historian and a lovely person, the 
publication of Medical Monopoly: Intellectual Property 
Rights and the Origins of the Modern Pharmaceutical 
Industry means it is time to retire his Toadstool Million- 
aires (1961). By returning to that subject with a fresh 
eye, Gabriel rewrites not only the history of the pharma- 
ceutical industry but that of American medicine as well. 
Specialists in the history of medicine, science, and tech- 
nology will appreciate his work for the fresh perspective 
he provides on familiar subjects. Specialists in health 
care policy and public health will find useful insights into 
contemporary debates over bioequivalence and its global 
implications. Finally, historians of intellectual property 
rights will find much to interest them in this book. 

Nancy TOMES 
Stony Brook University 


FRANCESCA SAWAYA. The Difficult Art of Giving: Patron- 
age, Philanthropy, and the American Literary Market. 
(Haney Foundation Series.) Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 2014. Pp. ix, 248. $55.00. 


Francesca Sawaya’s The Difficult Art of Giving: Patronage, 
Philanthropy, and the American Literary Market is a sub- 
stantive addition to scholarship on the late-nineteenth- 
century culture of philanthropy in the U.S. As a critical 
study that includes chapters on Henry James, William 
Dean Howells, Mark Twain, Charles Chesnutt, and The- 
odore Dreiser, the framework, as well as the individual 
readings, significantly challenges conventional wisdom on 
the literary marketplace of the Gilded Age. Sawaya 
works from the premise that liberal economic thought 
sustained the dominant myth of the period: the “fiction 
of a free, self-regulating, and beneficent market .. . in 
the name of social evolution and human progress” (20). 
The emergence of modern forms of institutional giving 
not only countered the prevailing market narrative, it 
actually provoked a crisis in liberal economics. While 
this assertion is not revolutionary in itself, Sawaya shows 
how new (and revamped) forms of interventionism— 
corporate philanthropy and patronage—motivated cer- 
tain kinds of literary expression, particularly the novel. In 
other words, her study takes place against the backdrop 
of a liberal system in flux and demonstrates that a rigor- 
ous account of the role of modern philanthropy (at the 
very moment it modernizes) requires fundamentally re- 
thinking the relationship between authorship and the 
market. 

Her selection of authors may seem limiting to the de- 
gree that they are canonical and (primarily white) male. 
However, each author occupies a distinct and represen- 
tative position relative to the literary market. As case 
studies they illustrate a range of possible responses to 
and preoccupations with the problems and possibilities 
of philanthropy. 

The first chapter describes a relentlessly satiric treat- 
ment of philanthropy in James’s work. His 1886 novels, 
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The Princess Casamassima and The Bostonians represent 
a spectrum of responses to elite philanthropy embodied 
in the figure of lady bountiful. James reduces the mo- 
tives behind both working-class unrest and upper-class 
women’s philanthropy to a Nietzschean ressentiment, a 
resentful envy, which corrupts the circuit of sentimental 
exchange that constitutes the interclass relationship. The 
latter foments the former and then fails to ameliorate it 
by forestalling the realization of the very aspirations it 
has encouraged. Perhaps most interestingly, Sawaya 
pushes this examination of class politics into the aes- 
thetic domain by considering how James’s particular 
form of realism—his self-described “artistic position”’— 
determines his account of philanthropic relations. 

In the second chapter, Sawaya runs alongside, and 
apart from, a host of scholarship on the political econ- 
omy of Howells’s A Hazard of New Fortunes (1889) by 
attending to a distinct feature of that economy: sponsor- 
ship in the form of corporate-based philanthropy. This 
approach enables Sawaya to account for some of the 
central ambiguities of this novel, including the unstable 
polarity between capital and labor and the problem of 
artistic disinterest in the modern marketplace. That nar- 
rative of artistic disinterest had reflexive implications for 
a novelist-cum-editor with larger ambitions for the 
course of American fiction, which Sawaya uses to situate 
Howells’ broader editorial project. 

The remaining chapters focus on the forms of social- 
ity engendered by corporate capitalism that had some 
bearing on writing and publishing. Sawaya completes 
the trifecta of American realism’s traditional canon in 
the third chapter, which focuses on Twain. Both inven- 
tive and compelling, this reading provokes, more than 
any. other chapter in this volume, the value of examining 
literature and philanthropy in the postbellum era. Per- 
haps no single American author had a more vexed 
relationship to the market than Twain. This can be ex- 
plained in part, Sawaya argues, by the fact that his 
career straddled a shift from a patronage system to a 
period when institutional philanthropy played a predom- 
inant role in advancing cultural production. Twain’s own 
relationship to this welfare state was profoundly ambiva- 
lent, documented by Sawaya through his various letters 
and essays and culminating in his novel_A Connecticut 
Yankee at King Arthur’s Court (1889), which dramatizes 
a structural conflict between democratic values and 
what was then termed “scientific philanthropy.” 

The fourth and fifth chapters extend the previous 
chapter’s concerns with the “inextricably affective and in- 
strumental implications” (135) of friendships in the male 
workplace. First, Sawaya shows in chapter 4 how a figure 
excluded from that culture, Chesnutt, negotiated a social/ 
market system that required a dynamic, sometimes in- 
strumental, understanding of friendship. Sawaya’s final 
study brings her book (which to this point has addressed 
various philanthropy-informed realisms) to an apt conclu- 
sion addressing the intersection of her ongoing thematic 
concerns with the literary naturalism of Dreiser. 

Given the selection of authors and works, such a 
study runs the risk of being negligent toward or over- 
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encumbered by the scholarly paper trail. Sawaya, how- 
ever, deftly positions her work in relation to the tradi- 
tion while extending, complicating, and sometimes 
countering prevailing ideas about the relationship be- 
tween literature and the market during a mutually defin- 
ing period in the history of American literature and 
American philanthropy. 

FRANK CHRISTIANSON 

Brigham Young University 


Gary S. Cross and Rosert N. Proctor. Packaged 
Pleasures: How Technology and Marketing Revolutionized 
Desire. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2014. Pp. 
352. $35.00. 


Historians Gary S. Cross and Robert N. Proctor’s Pack- 
aged Pleasures: How Technology and Marketing Revolu- 
tionized Desire argues that prior to the late nineteenth 
century, pleasure was governed by its own Malthusian 
laws. “Humans—like wolves—have been bred to binge,” 
they write. “But in the past, at least, nature’s parsimony 
meant that gorging was generally rare and its impact on 
our bodies, psyches, and sociability limited” (7). We 
evolved to love sugary treats, but because acquiring sugar 
was difficult for much of human existence, most went 
without. Then the Cheesecake Factory packaged 1,500 
calories into a slice of Reese’s Peanut Butter Chocolate 
Cake Cheesecake and any and all natural checks on our 
tendency to overindulge were left by the wayside. The 
modern predicament, as vividly described by Cross and 
Proctor, is a dystopia where we have more than ever be- 
fore, but our unbridled access to pleasure undermines 
our health, creates dependencies, corrupts values, and 
blinds us “to other experiences we might prefer” (288). 

Packaged Pleasures is itself a packaged pleasure: a 
succinct telling of how industrialization led to the pack- 
aging of food, candy, tobacco, sound recordings, still 
and moving images, and the hedonistic pleasures of the 
amusement park. While many of these stories are well 
known, Cross and Proctor challenge the reader to look 
beyond technological innovations and clever advertise- 
ments to see manufacturing and marketing as a seam- 
less process designed to deliver the product—and its life 
altering pleasures—more effectively. This was obviously 
the case with tobacco. The cigarette was a milder and 
more effective nicotine delivery system than the cigar 
and “moved the habit out of the orbit of the occasional 
indulgence—often attached to some social ritual—and 
into the realm of the individualized, compulsive addic- 
tion” (85). Cigar sales rose when people gathered for 
holidays; cigarettes, however, are a daily vice. 

Such claims appear in the margins of almost every 
consumer history, but Cross and Proctor have 
unwrapped modern capitalism’s investment in overindul- 
gence, thereby making the ordinary worthy of scrutiny. 
Kodak cameras packaged fleeting moments, from ski 
trips to a child’s first steps, and transformed the sponta- 
neous into set pieces of nostalgia. Candy bars and 
bottled sodas provided “shots of fast-acting energy” 
devoid of nutrition (128). Phonographs delivered 
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decontextualized music to collectors eager to demon- 
strate their “music appreciation”—an expression that 
only came into widespread use after 1910. Movies com- 
pressed the march of time and made every narrative a 
spectacle. Amusement parks cheaply sold “controlled 
fear or vertigo, voyeuristic astonishment, nostalgic mem- 
ory, or even sentimental patriotism” (238). Further, 
these contrived and monetized doses of gratification fed 
a “new work ethic driven by new needs and imperatives 
to earn and toil evermore in order to be able to afford 
the delights of movies, candy, soda, cigarettes, and the 
rest of the show” (17). 

Packaged Pleasure is a fresh account of the history of 
mass-produced joy, sustained by considerable research 
and a trove of facts, but despite the authors promise to 
the contrary, it does not take us “beyond the classic de- 
bate between the jeremiahs against consumerism and 
the defenders of democratic access to commercial 
delights” (18). Instead, it enters the fray with hesitant 
policy proposals (to reduce cigarette and sweet con- 
sumption) and nostalgia for simple pleasures (to counter 
video games). These proposals are mostly found in the 
closing chapter, but they are foreshadowed throughout 
by deep dives into the distant past—from Syrian glass 
blowing to preindustrial European feasts and festivals 
(none of which seems necessary to recount the industri- 
alization of pleasure in the U.S. at the end of the nine- 
teenth century)—that create foils for the intensified 
pleasures of the modern age. The authors avoid explic- 
itly valorizing this past, and yet the reader senses their 
longing for it and their suspicion of technological solu- 
tions for our addictions. As a result, even those who 
share the authors’ desire for quiet walks in the park 
may be dismayed at how easily they dispatch defenders 
of the democratization of culture and those who crea- 
tively appropriate mass-produced culture. And that is 
frustrating because there is little to suggest we can un- 
package the hedonism that modernity boxed and 
branded. The same industrial era that made it possible 
to escape the Malthusian laws that govern pleasure 
made it nearly impossible to see the world unframed by 
a viewfinder and unleashed a population explosion that 
strains our natural and cultural resources and thus it is 
not obvious that we can learn to “appreciate the plea- 
sures of life without artifice” while jostling for a view of 
the Mona Lisa through throngs of people taking selfies 
or while waiting for hours in a line of cars to view the 
Grand Canyon (287). If we want to recover what has 
been lost, we may need to rely on the geniuses that sold 
us packaged pleasures to undo the harms those plea- 
sures have wrought. 

ANDREW P. HALEY 
The University of Southern Mississippi 


ALAN L. OLMSTEAD and PAUL W. RHODE. Arresting Con- 
tagion: Science, Policy, and Conflicts over Animal Disease 
Control. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
2015. Pp. x, 465. $49.95. 


Alan L. Olmstead and Paul W. Rhode have written an 
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exceptional book that combines a riveting historical ac- 
count of public attempts to prevent animal disease in 
the U.S. with an insightful analysis of public policy theo- 
ries and economic cultures. Their book investigates the 
evolution of the Bureau of Animal Industry (BAI), the 
institution established in 1884 to combat animal disease. 
However, the BAI also confronted intense, often violent, 
public opposition to federal regulation, an absence of 
widely accepted scientific explanations for the transmis- 
sion of animal diseases, and protectionist trade policies 
imposed by European countries against American meat 
exports. The story Olmstead and Rhode tell is interest- 
ing in its own right. The value added, however, is that 
their analysis goes far beyond the historical narrative to 
speak directly to issues of economics and public policy 
that are far more applicable to contemporary U.S. poli- 
tics than one might expect a late-nineteenth-century 
story to bring to the fore. 

Olmstead and Rhode track the history of the BAI 
through numerous animal disease crises and controver- 
sies that plagued the late-nineteenth- and early-twenti- 
eth-century landscape. From Texas Fever to Foot-and- 
Mouth Disease to Hog Cholera, each chapter examines 
a specific contagion and efforts by the BAI to identify, 
control, and often eradicate it. Much attention has 
been given in both scholarly and popular media to the 
1906 food safety legislation, especially the Meat Inspec- 
tion Act of 1906. However, Olmstead and Rhode re- 
mind readers that federal regulation in the meat 
industry predates Upton Sinclair’s The Jungle (1906). 
The groundbreaking role of the BAI, not only as a regu- 
latory agency, but also as a producer of cutting-edge sci- 
entific research and discovery has until now been 
underrepresented. Arresting Contagion: Science, Policy, 
and Conflicts over Animal Disease Control fills a gaping 
hole in the scholarly literature as well as in contempo- 
rary food studies by focusing readers’ attention on issues 
that are unknown to and ignored by many food schol- 
ars. 

In addition, the book presents an analysis of eco- 
nomic cultures and public policy. Olmstead and Rhode 
begin with a discussion of two schools of regulatory 
thought: public choice and public interest. Throughout 
the book, they connect back to these foundational ideas, 
demonstrating how the BAI framed its efforts within the 
public interest rhetoric even as its deterrents justified 
their opposition using the language of public choice eco- 
nomics. As the authors contextualize the historical nar- 
rative against issues of market failures and public goods, 
they provide essential insights into American economic 
culture. Many of the small government, anti-regulatory, 
and free market arguments that threatened at times to 
derail the BAI’s work in animal disease control and 
eradication speak directly to deeply entrenched ideolo- 
gies that define American politics, especially in the pre- 
Depression years. If anything, a weakness of the text is 
that it does not, despite its extensive discussion of con- 
stitutional challenges to the BAT’s initiatives, adequately 
communicate just how anti-government and anti-regula- 
tory the American political landscape was at that time, 
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not only to animal disease regulation but to regulation 
writ large. Similarly, while Olmstead and Rhode give a 
detailed account of the legislative battles that sur- 
rounded the legislation that gave the BAI its mandate, 
funding, and authority, they did so without explaining 
the partisan realignment of the mid-twentieth century. 
This is a secondary issue but one that may confuse read- 
ers as they try to understand the opposition of southern 
Democrats to federal regulation when the Democratic 
Party today is more associated with a pro-regulatory po- 
sition. 

Along these lines, what is especially interesting is that 
Olmstead and Rhode tell a story that speaks to contem- 
porary food movements, political debates, and cultural 
attachments but do so without overtly portraying the 
historical context as predictive or deterministic. When 
they discussed the tendency of individuals and busi- 
nesses to willfully reject scientific research and 
reasoning, to cling to denial and folklore even when 
confronted with evidence to the contrary, for example, I 
could not help but think of contemporary debates about 
climate change. As they detail the trials and errors, suc- 
cesses and failures of BAI researchers as they sought to 
eradicate costly and dangerous animal diseases, Olm- 
stead and Rhode emphasize the importance of incre- 
mentalism in the scientific process. They do not suggest 
that scientific discovery provides a “magic bullet” to so- 
cial and economic challenges, but they do remind read- 
ers of the importance of incorporating science and 
cutting edge research into the policy process. They ar- 
gue compellingly that the BAI saved thousands of lives 
and millions of dollars, not only associated with animal 
disease but also more broadly, because they expanded 
our understandings of germ theory. The BAI’s efforts 
informed future initiatives, including the eradication of 
smallpox, and have implications for contemporary dis- 
ease crises from Ebola to influenza. 

Olmstead and Rhode weave into their analysis of the 
BAI and animal disease many other historical narra- 
tives. Their discussion of the role the railroads played in 
making the BAI necessary is part of a larger story on 
the creation of a single American economy from a col- 
lection of local or regional economies and the emer- 
gence of interstate commerce as the de facto standard 
for all U.S. economic regulation. Their explanation of 
trade battles between the U.S. and European countries 
who blocked the import of American meats on the 
grounds of sanitary and public health concerns while 
struggling to implement their own animal disease con- 
trols and food safety regulations sparks larger questions 
about the intent behind protectionist policies. Their 
work generates thought-provoking inquiries about the 
role of the federal government in the creation of knowl- 
edge and the defining of the public good, the notion of 
“regulatory capture” (172-173), and the relative power 
of large agricultural interests that may seek to gain a 
competitive advantage over their smaller counterparts 
by supporting federal regulation rather than opposing it. 
All of these questions are relevant to contemporary po- 
litical debates. For anyone interested in food, economic 
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culture, regulatory policy, or a compelling historical nar- 
rative, this book is, quite simply, a must-read. 
Courtney I. P. THomas 
Virginia Tech 


CATHERINE GIDNEY. Tending the Student Body: Youth, 
Health, and the Modern University. Toronto: University 
of Toronto Press, 2015. Pp. x, 294. $34.95. 


Mens sana in corpore sano. The adage a sound mind in 
a sound body serves as a historical touchstone for Cath- 
erine Gidney’s exploration of the modern university’s 
evolution. Gidney’s analysis encompasses formal physi- 
cal education courses, competitive sports and recrea- 
tional activities, and the provision of health care services 
at colleges and universities. She argues that, beginning 
in the 1880s, concern with students’ physical well-being 
played an essential role in the broader societal project 
of building higher education throughout Canada. The 
trend continued until the mid-twentieth century, when a 
decisive shift redefined universities’ roles. Of course, 
ideas about what constitutes optimal health, who should 
have it, and how it can be attained do not exist in a his- 
torical vacuum; they come wrapped within larger, and 
often less obvious, ideological suppositions. Thus Gid- 
ney examines several interrelated historical threads, in- 
cluding developments in medicine, shifting political 
ideologies, and evolving constructs of gender. Her broad 
perspective, spanning the course of nearly a century and 
including institutions located throughout Canada, allows 
for a lucid generalized narrative that remains mindful of 
variations due to institutions’ differing locations, re- 
sources, and personnel. The monograph both draws 
from and contributes to an emerging area of historical 
inquiry represented by recent works such as Heather 
Munro Prescott’s Student Bodies: The Influence of Stu- 
dent Health Services in American Society and Medicine 
(2007) and Martha H. Verbrugge’s Active Bodies: A His- 
tory of Physical Education in Twentieth-Century America 
(2012). 

The book is organized in two general parts. The first 
section, consisting of chapters 1 through 5, locates the 
origin of university physical education and health care 
services in the German physical culture movement of 
the early nineteenth century and traces its eventual per- 
meation of Canadian higher education. Nineteenth-cen- 
tury concerns with individual character formation 
(always defined in highly gendered terms) and the asso- 
ciation of physical health with the vigorous citizenship 
required in modern nations rendered universities into 
important sites for producing healthy middle-class Cana- 
dians. In order to fulfill this mandate, institutions drew 
heavily upon the professional expertise of medical doc- 
tors and nurses, for example, in examining students’ 
bodies and prescribing corrections for any presumed de- 
fects. (Posture, believed to reflect individuals’ physical 
and moral health, was an issue of special concern.) 
Physicians also played key roles in preventing and con- 
trolling communicable disease outbreaks at expanding 
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residential campuses. Students often served as experi- 
mental subjects in the medical research that was increas- 
ingly conducted in university laboratories. Last but 
definitely not least, the growth of competitive sports 
contributed significantly to the medicalization of college 
life. In twentieth-century Canada, for example, the expe- 
rience of both world wars accelerated concerns about 
the fitness of young men serving in the military and in 
response universities expanded their offerings in health 
education and medical services. In a parallel develop- 
ment, increasing enrollments of female students re- 
quired new programs to address what were believed to 
be specialized requirements for college women’s physi- 
cal well-being; one result was that new professional op- 
portunities for women in higher education became 
available. The outlines of the monograph’s first half will 
be familiar to those acquainted with the topic of health 
care and higher education in the U.S. Its strength lies in 
the solid evidentiary foundation that allows Gidney to 
present the Canadian story with both clarity and shades 
of variation. She attends carefully to the differing ways 
that institutions understood and addressed their man- 
date in producing healthy citizens; evidence from stu- 
dents’ perspectives adds texture to the institutional 
picture. 

The book’s second part, consisting of chapters 6 
through 8, examines a major rethinking of the value and 
function of higher education that occurred in the middle 
of the twentieth century. Gidney argues that the role of 
the university changed fundamentally, from shaping the 
student’s “character” (a project integrally linked to 
larger national and societal imperatives) to supporting 
the development of the student’s “personality” (an indi- 
vidualistic journey of self-discovery and realization). 
While she notes that historians remain divided on what, 
exactly, this shift means (was 1960s student activism 
mere hedonism or did it reflect authentic commitment 
to social justice?), it is clear that higher education began 
to play a new role in students’ lives. Borrowing heavily 
from the burgeoning field of industrial psychology, uni- 
versities created support structures and offered new ser- 
vices such as psychological assistance, career counseling, 
and academic advising. “Educators highlighted the im- 
portance of bringing out and shaping the characteristics 
and traits of the given individual,” Gidney asserts, “to 
find what he or she was successful at, and provide that 
individual with the greatest chance at adjustment and 
success” (170). As a result, universities abandoned the 
physical assessment and training programs that once 
had been central to their mission. I found this discussion 
to be interesting and important, although Gidney did 
not draw the same explicit connections to specific devel- 
opments at Canadian universities that can be found in 
part one. Nevertheless, this well-written study doubt- 
lessly will resonate with a broad spectrum of readers, 
particularly as higher education once again finds itself 
facing significant change. 

LYNNE CURRY 
Eastern Illinois University 
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Bruce G. Harvey. World’s Fairs in a Southern Accent: 
Atlanta, Nashville, and Charleston, 1895-1902. Knox- 
ville: University of Tennessee Press, 2014. Pp. xxii, 384. 
$83.00. 


The scholarship of World’s Fairs is flourishing, as schol- 
ars look to these colossal cultural events to illuminate is- 
sues of race, class, gender, and public policy, among 
others. One of the most welcome trends is the recogni- 
tion that fairs are local and regional, as well as national 
events. A fair in Atlanta, for instance, will differ from 
one in San Francisco, for many reasons, not the least of 
which is the regional priorities of its organizers and 
boosters. Bruce G. Harvey’s work is a welcome addition 
to the scholarship on fairs, as it seeks to take a compar- 
ative, regional approach to three late-nineteenth-century 
fairs: Atlanta’s 1895 Cotton States and International 
Exposition, Nashville’s 1897 Tennessee Centennial and 
International Exposition, and Charleston’s 1901-1902 
South Carolina Inter-State and West Indian Exposition. 
This carefully researched work provides an important 
examination of this set of fairs, making a coherent argu- 
ment for the necessity of examining them in concert 
with one another in order to understand how southern 
cities attempted to remake their image in the late nine- 
teenth century. In addition, Harvey also demonstrates 
that fair boosters looked to the history of the institution 
of the exposition for inspiration, making assumptions 
that affected their approach to their own world’s fair. 

Harvey organizes the book into eleven chapters, the 
first of which takes a broad look at the general motives 
behind the New South’s desire to host fairs, and the rest 
of which take comparative looks at thematic issues. 
Each chapter methodically examines an issue: both local 
and national sources of funding, architecture and sculp- 
ture, opening events, exhibits, special days, women’s 
roles, and racial issues, at each of the three fairs, seek- 
ing to bring a comparative look at each issue. This orga- 
nizational structure makes it very easy for those 
interested in one of the three fairs to navigate the book, 
but becomes a bit repetitive, as Harvey proceeds 
through similar discussions of each issue in the three cit- 
ies. Together, these chapters support his claim that the 
late nineteenth century witnessed an unprecedented 
burst of regional enthusiasm for World’s Fairs, moti- 
vated in large part by a desire to improve the South’s 
tarnished image. 

One of the most important insights of this work is the 
fact that although it is easy to characterize each fair as 
an attempt by its host city to claim its status as a part of 
the “New South,” the texture of this claim, and the mo- 
tives behind these claims differed dramatically. Atlanta, 
for instance, grounded its fair in its status as the com- 
mercial capital of the South, while Nashville focused on 
its heritage as the intellectual capital of the region, and 
Charleston emphasized its burgeoning economic ties to 
the West Indies. Together, these provide a nuanced 
view of the “New South” described so famously by 
Henry Grady, and demonstrate the extent to which fairs 
reflect local and regional, as well as national goals. 
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What makes world’s fairs such rewarding subjects also 
makes them a challenge, and requires historians to be 
conversant with a variety of fields of historical literature. 
Although Harvey does a nice job of recounting the dif- 
ferent priorities and events at each fair, his lack of fa- 
miliarity with the literature on some of these subjects 
leaves his conclusions lacking. For instance, referring to 
“Mrs. Kelley,” from Chicago, a speaker at the Nashville 
Exposition, as simply “a lawyer,” without identifying her 
as Florence Kelley, reveals a lack of familiarity with 
women’s history, and reflects his limited conclusions 
about the role of women at these events (235). His foot- 
notes indicate very little in the way of recent literature 
on Progressive Era women or women at fairs, and his 
discussion of the Negro Buildings sadly ignores the new 
and important work on the subject by Mabel O. Wilson. 
That this book began as a dissertation and has been 
long in the research process may explain this problem, 
but it does not excuse the author from addressing recent 
works in the field. 

Although Harvey devotes a chapter to “The Negro 
Departments,” and acknowledges the underlying racism 
of the nineteenth-century South, the compartmentaliza- 
tion of race into that chapter leaves the rest of the book 
oddly disjointed from the social realities of the Jim 
Crow South. Harvey’s focus on the elite white fair boos- 
ters can be explained by the readily available sources, 
but it limits his conclusions. There is little discussion of 
the segregation, discrimination, and violence that under- 
lay the societies that created these fairs. As the nation 
currently plunges into a new set of debates about Con- 
federate memorials, I can not help but wonder how 
much more insightful Harvey’s book might be if he had 
faced these southern legacies more squarely and seri- 
ously. How did the architecture and sculpture, as well as 
fund-raising and politics, mask the racial violence of 
southern culture? Deeper analysis of these issues would 
have allowed Harvey to delve more thoroughly into the 
very interesting topics raised by this work. 

Harvey’s book will appeal to those interested in the 
nuts and bolts of world’s fairs, and offers an important 
step toward creating regional interpretations of exposi- 
tions. His meticulous research of the political debates 
and missteps involved in creating each fair provides an 
important framework for further research, but the book 
itself raises as many questions as answers. 

ABIGAIL MARKWYN 
Carroll University 


Leon Fink. The Long Gilded Age: American Capitalism 
and the Lessons of a New World Order. (American Busi- 
ness, Politics, and Society.) Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 2015. Pp. 206. $45.00. 


Anyone who has ever taught a college history course on 
the so-called Gilded Age and Progressive Era in the 
US. will likely empathize with Leon Fink’s efforts to re- 
cast the period from 1880 to 1920 as a “Long Gilded 
Age” in which continuity rather than discontinuity pre- 
vailed. The older title, suggests Fink, conjures an 
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artificial image of a yawning chasm between the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. On the nine- 
teenth-century side, unbridled industrial capitalist and 
urban expansion, laissez-faire economic thought, labor 
violence, and government corruption abounded. On the 
twentieth-century side, a modern citizenry awoke to the 
problems created by Gilded Age excess and sought to 
solve them through positive and pragmatic government 
intervention and reform. Although historians have often 
acknowledged that this portrait is overly simplistic, prob- 
lems of disjuncture inhere in the assumption of two dis- 
tinct periods within an era often taught as a single 
course. 

Fink tries to resolve this problem by emphasizing sev- 
eral unifying themes for the era that he develops in five 
“discrete but overlapping essays” (1). In accord with 
current trends in the field, he also insists on the impor- 
tance of viewing American experiences as part of a 
broader international pattern. 

Perhaps most compelling is Fink’s treatment of the 
ongoing battle over how the legal and political rights of 
“free labor” would be defined in the U.S. during this 
era, a theme woven throughout the first four chapters. 
The rising corporate elite and its defenders, suggests 
Fink, tended to associate the term “free labor” with the 
right of workers to freely contract with employers in ob- 
taining work. Freedom of contract, they insisted, was 
what separated industrial wage earners from the chattel 
slaves of the pre—Civil War American South. Labor 
unions, by violating the sanctity of contracts through 
strike and boycott activity, allegedly undermined the 
rights of free workers, a refrain that still echoes in con- 
temporary “right to work” debates. Trade union activists 
did not necessarily reject all aspects of free-contract 
thinking but sought to define “free labor” more broadly 
to include “dignity, stability, [and] a fair return for la- 
bor” that could be guaranteed for workers only through 
collective action (27). The greater political muscle of the 
robber barons, however, ensured that the federal gov- 
ernment would act more at their behest than at those of 
workers, resulting in widespread use of the National 
Guard and injunctions against strikers. 

Yet Fink demonstrates that in myriad ways the battle 
over how the rights of labot would be defined was more 
complex than has often been assumed. One of his con- 
tributions is to paint a more nuanced picture of the rob- 
ber barons. For example, he demonstrates that Andrew 
Carnegie, paradoxically, continued to support British 
radicals even as he set in motion the chain of events 
that led to violence against strikers in Homestead, Penn- 
sylvania. Carnegie’s subsequent remorse over the Home- 
stead strike caused him to support the conciliatory 
initiatives of the National Civic Federation. Fink also 
highlights the importance of a neglected middle-class 
American intelligentsia, centered in research universities 
like the University of Wisconsin, in contributing to the 
definition of labor rights during the era. He productively 
compares this American intelligentsia to the German 
Verein fiir Socialpolitik and the British Fabian Society. 

Another important theme is the contingent nature of 
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the ongoing struggle between capital and labor. The 
outcomes of the major strikes of the era, suggests Fink, 
were not foreordained by the superior economic or po- 
litical power of corporations; the strike tactics chosen by 
labor leaders in specific conflicts made a critical differ- 
ence. Labor was also not entirely without power to influ- 
ence the political and legal debate over workers’ rights, 
as became clear when the Wilson administration ex- 
cluded labor from prosecution under the Clayton Anti- 
trust Act. Yet a pervasive fear of state paternalism 
among labor activists, as well as factionalism within the 
labor movement, hindered efforts to secure greater legal 
rights for workers even during the critical World War I 
period. U.S. workers emerged from the war with weaker 
protections than their counterparts in Britain, Australia, 
and New Zealand. 

In a less developed and integrated final essay, Fink 
explores the socialist internationalism that spanned the 
era. In contrast to much of the literature on U'S. social- 
ism that emphasizes its indigenous nature, Fink suggests 
that young people were attracted to the movement pri- 
marily because of its multiculturalism and “heady inter- 
nationalism” (121). Many of the leaders of the party 
were immigrants and the socialist press regularly pub- 
lished European socialist tracts. Yet what is missing 
here is a close examination of U.S. Socialist Party plat- 
forms and foreign policy programs during World War I 
that differed markedly from those of major European 
Socialist parties. Both these socialist programs and those 
of the grassroots inspired U.S. Farmer-Labor Party of 
the World War I era—a subject also neglected in the 
book—suggest some strikingly different possible contin- 
gencies and outcomes than those imagined by Fink. 

These shortcomings aside, The Long Gilded Age: 
American Capitalism and the Lessons of a New World 
Order offers some fresh and welcome new approaches 
and insights into the Gilded Age and its legacies for the 
contemporary era. 

ELIZABETH MCKILLEN 
University of Maine 


M. A.Ison KiBter. Censoring Racial Ridicule: Irish, Jew- 
ish, and African American Struggles over Race and Repre- 
sentation, 1890-1930. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 2015. Pp. xii, 314. $29.95. 


In 1915, the National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People (NAACP) campaigned against D. W. 
Griffith’s The Birth of a Nation, lobbying local censors to 
remove the film’s most offensive scenes. In a March 
1915 issue of the New York Evening Post, reformer Jane 
Addams argued in support of the NAACP’s efforts at 
suppression and censorship, calling The Birth of a Nation 
“a pernicious caricature of the Negro race” and warning 
that “as an appeal to race prejudice, [the film] is full of 
danger.” 

While other historians and cultural critics have exam- 
ined the controversy over The Birth of a Nation as a 
landmark moment in civil rights and film history, M. 
Alison Kibler contextualizes the NAACP’s protest in 
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terms of the broader history of race-based censorship 
on stage and screen. In Censoring Racial Ridicule: Irish, 
Jewish, and African American Struggles over Race and 
Representation, 1890-1930, Kibler examines how African 
American, Jewish, and Irish groups attempted to control 
negative racial images that pervaded popular culture 
from the vaudeville era through early cinema. 

The first half of Censoring Racial Ridicule is especially 
valuable as a contribution to American theater history. 
In chapter 1, Kibler offers an overview of racial carica- 
tures in turn-of-the-twentieth-century theater by pairing 
the minstrel show, a topic that has received much atten- 
tion in scholarship, with the understudied phenomenon 
of the musical comedy melee. Her analysis of the melee, 
in which blacks and immigrants appeared together in 
chaotic comic scenes, insightfully demonstrates how ra- 
cial performances had the potential to “diffuse . . . vio- 
lent tensions between groups, as participants wielded 
rubber chickens rather than switch blades” (21). In sub- 
sequent chapters, she shows that concerns about racial 
representation on the lowbrow stage carried over to le- 
gitimate theater with activists organizing protests against 
dramas, including William Shakespeare’s The Merchant 
of Venice (1605), John Millington Synge’s The Playboy of 
the Western World (1907), and Thomas Dixon’s The 
Clansman (1905), the play that inspired The Birth of a 
Nation. 

Kibler’s comparative methodology allows her to pre- 
sent nuanced arguments about how racial differences 
and alliances shaped controversies over censorship and 
free speech. Like George Bornstein in The Colors of 
Zion: Blacks, Jews, and Irish from 1845-1945 (2011), 
Kibler takes a triangulated approach, showing how 
movements to censor “racial ridicule” led to inter-ethnic 
cooperation as well as tension and animosity. She com- 
pares different legal and grassroots tactics used by Afri- 
can American, Jewish, and Irish groups, observing that 
Jews and African Americans often converged in their ef- 
forts and were more likely than Irish Americans to fight 
their battles in court. Kibler also remains attentive to 
the fact that “racial ridicule” did not affect minority 
groups to the same degree. Whereas antisemitic images 
of Shylockian villains threatened to harm Jews’ reputa- 
tions, much more was at stake for African Americans: 
racist depictions, like that of the black male rapist in 
The Birth of a Nation, legitimized white acts of violence 
and endangered black lives. 

The book’s most interesting chapter focuses on Irish 
American theater riots, taking as its case studies protests 
over McFadden’s Row of Flats (1896), a musical revue 
whose comedy derived from ethnic stereotypes, and the 
Russell Brothers, a vaudeville duo known for cross- 
dressing as Irish servant girls. In analyzing the riots 
themselves as theatrical spectacles, Kibler convincingly 
argues that protests against derogatory representations 
of Irish women allowed male activists to assert their 
masculinity; this masculine display of race pride arose 
from the rhetoric of the Irish nationalist movement. 

In the chapters on film, Kibler takes a turn from the- 
ater history to legal history, exploring how race-based 
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motion picture censorship fit into larger debates about 
free speech and First Amendment rights. Here, Kibler 
examines not only tensions between ethnic groups, but 
also the tension, inherent to democracy, between social 
equality and freedom of expression. 

Concluding her book with the pivotal year of 1927, 
Kibler shows that multiracial calls to censor racially of- 
fensive entertainment had largely faded by the end of 
the 1920s, superseded by concerns about sexual immo- 
rality. Yet, for Kibler, the story does not end there. She 
locates the roots of current controversies over hate 
speech codes on college campuses in these century-old 
race-based censorship debates. Since most of her exam- 
ples are drawn from embodied performances of race, it 
would have been useful to parse differences, as well as 
similarities, between the policing of language, which of- 
ten focuses on the use of racial slurs, and the censorship 
of images, which can take multidimensional forms, espe- 
cially in the theater. 

Lori HARRISON-KAHAN 
Boston College 


Repecca M. Herzic. Plucked: A History of Hair 
Removal. (Biopolitics: Medicine, Technoscience, and 
Health in the 21st Century.) New York: New York Uni- 
versity Press, 2015. Pp. vii, 287. $29.95. 


Plucked: A History of Hair Removal, a whimsical under- 
taking by the author’s admission, supplements the ro- 
bust historical literature on beauty practices and the 
beauty industry in the U.S. The book focuses on body 
hair removal practices as well as attitudes and beliefs 
about hair as an element of sexuality or beauty, hairy 
masculinity on the one hand and hairless femininity on 
the other. Rebecca M. Herzig’s monograph consists of a 
chronological series of essays that begins with English- 
American views of “beardless” Indians in the eighteenth 
century and ends with a discussion of genetic engineer- 
ing as a possible means of suppressing hair growth. En- 
glish Americans, she argues, viewed the clean faces of 
Indian males as evidence of a degenerate failure to 
grow into full manhood. Herzig plays Indian hair re- 
moval practices against the U. S. government’s twenty- 
first-century effort to humiliate Muslim detainees at 
Guantanamo Bay detention camp by shaving their 
beards. In Herzig’s view the two examples book-end an 
historical arc of gendered cultural practices. The pre- 
ponderance of the chapters cover hair removal practices 
among white women in the U.S. With respect to 
women, Herzig finds a hairless face matched with a por- 
celain complexion to be a consistent American ideal 
with increased interest in the removal of armpit, leg, or 
pubic hair following from the uncovering of women’s 
bodies as changing fashion dictated. According to the 
author, popular taste frequently drove many American 
women and men to engage in hair stripping that in- 
flicted pain and compromised their health. 

As Herzig points out, hair removal among women, 
like cosmetic use, was once associated largely with pre- 
sumed prostitutes, but she does not follow the history of 
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objections to body modification after introducing the 
moral stigmas of the eighteenth and nineteenth centu- 
ries. For the past century, some parents in the U.S. for- 
bade their adolescent daughters from shaving, warning 
that smooth legs tagged them as “fast girls,” but Herzig 
does not examine long-standing and differing practices 
of women or men outside the main reach of the com- 
mercialized beauty industry in the twentieth century. Nor 
does she explore the place of religion in determining ac- 
ceptable grooming practices for women and for men. 

Herzig’s introduction of the American shaming of 
Muslim men at Guantanamo lacks the balance of a 
thorough examination of the diversity of grooming 
choices in a multicultural nation. The author’s goal of 
covering the broad sweep from colonial America to the 
present obviates a deep analysis of gender, class, racial, 
and ethnic differences. Herzig acknowledges the ethnic 
prejudices demonstrated by some Anglo-Americans’ dis- 
paraging references to African Americans or Latinas, 
but in this way she perpetuates a view of minorities as 
“other” without seeing differing values as a corrective to 
a presumably dominant cultural standard. Although she 
references homosexuality and transgender identity, Her- 
zig’s narrative rests upon female and male identities as a 
dyad rather than a spectrum. Herzig considers rejection 
of hair removal as a self-focused feminist protest against 
female subjugation, but does not explore gender identity 
as a determinant of behavior. Thus, she overlooks the 
complex realities of identity in the U.S. 

Herzig tracks the history of the commercialization of 
hair removal in industrial and post-industrial America. 
The book demonstrates persuasively that modern com- 
munications influenced fashions in hair removal as the 
U.S. moved from the era of ladies’ magazines to the 
broadcast age. The author does not succeed fully in dif- 
ferentiating between the power of advertising and the 
role of cultural debate in shaping the practices of Amer- 
ican men or women. Rather, she focuses on technologi- 
cal changes in the hair removal industry as the engine of 
cultural change. Only in her conclusion does she argue 
that an evolving twentieth- and twenty-first-century em- 
brace of largely unfettered personal choice has driven 
the market for new ways of eliminating hair. 

*  JuLIA KirK BLACKWELDER, 
Emeritus 
Ballston Spa, New York 


Jessica R. PuiLey. Policing Sexuality: The Mann Act and 
the Making of the FBI. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 2014. Pp. 293. $29.95. 


Jessica Pliley’s Policing Sexuality: The Mann Act and the 
Making of the FBI is an uneven book that starts off with 
great verve as Pliley presents a well synthesized narra- 
tive about the transnational origins of “white slavery,” 
but by the midpoint she falters, retreating into a taxon- 
omy of cases that the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
pursued. She does not sufficiently connect these cases 
either to developments within the FBI as a whole or to 
the ways they influenced local police practices. 
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The first four chapters are a delight. With lovely turns 
of phrase, and a gracefully structured narrative, Pliley 
moves away from the more common city-based analysis 
of turn-of-the-century vice to offer a broadly conceived 
intellectual history of international purity reform. Even 
as she treads often covered ground on the fight against 
the Contagious Diseases Acts and its influence on 
American reform movements, she does so with a fresh 
perspective because she ties these broad trends to the 
passage of the Mann Act. 

Pliley successfully situates the Mann Act within the 
larger context of immigration restriction, and discusses 
how contemporaries tied their fears about immigration 
to their perceptions about the growth of prostitution. 
Pliley makes a persuasive argument about the underly- 
ing racial bias behind immigration limits, the white slav- 
ery scare, and conservative visions of female sexuality 
and social relations. At her best, Pliley deftly presents 
the historical ironies of purity reform. For example, in 
her coverage of the Mann Act debates, she depicts the 
bind in which southern politicians found themselves: 
their desire to restrict the expansion of the federal gov- 
ernment even as they wanted to be seen as protecting 
white womanhood. Unfortunately, she does not main- 
tain her expansive vision throughout the book. 

After such a strong start, the second half of the book 
comes as a disappointment. As Pliley’s narrative focuses 
more closely on the FBI, and the historiography on 
which she relies becomes slimmer, holes in her research 
appear more glaring. The problems start with Pliley’s 
coverage of World War I. She fails to address the inter- 
nal, although unsuccessful, challenges to the Commis- 
sion on Training Camp Activities’ (CTCA) misogynistic 
policies. Instead, Pliley contends that there was little dis- 
sent toward the increasingly coercive treatment of 
women, overlooking the well-documented way the 
CTCA pushed out leading social feminists from the or- 
ganization. Perhaps a small point, but its oversight indi- 
cates a larger problem. Pliley does not address how the 
increased power of the federal government, and the FBI 
in particular, minimized women’s influence on national 
policing practices. And since Pliley spends the last three 
chapters focusing rather narrowly on the FBI’s Mann 
Act cases, readers never learn about challenges to the 
FBI’s portrayal of women’s sexuality by reform groups, 
local and state police, or any other interested parties. 
The multiple competing voices of the first half gives way 
to an analysis of the official FBI discourse and the way 
it played out in Mann Act cases. 

Pliley’s analysis of seduction, adultery, and bigamy 
cases in chapter 6, and rape, abduction, incest, and com- 
mercial prostitution cases in chapter 7 offer a compre- 
hensive overview of FBI practices with regard to 
sexuality, but it rarely moves beyond these narrow con- 
fines. While the cases are interesting in and of them- 
selves, and are told in an entertaining fashion, Pliley’s 
conclusions become repetitive as she reinforces the mes- 
sage that the FBI only supported cases of white women 
who they could fit into narrow patriarchal definitions of 
appropriate femininity. Through her narrow focus on 
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the cases, she closes off discussions about whether the 
FBI influenced attitudes toward sexuality more gener- 
ally. Pliley needed to cover these topics if she were to 
match the intellectual breadth of her earlier arguments. 

Pliley also needed to address how Mann Act policing 
influenced, or was influenced by, the FBI’s other re- 
sponsibilities. Her book’s title requires it. To make her 
re-centering of the Mann Act convincing, she needed to 
discuss its institutional and cultural influence beyond 
the people caught in its dragnet. Percentage of cases 
speaks only to practice, not ideological or organization 
impact. To its detriment, the latter half of the book 
rarely attempts to make the “boundary crossing” con- 
nections that made the first half so powerful. 

In Policing Sexuality, Jessica Pliley makes some very 
important points. Specialists in the field will benefit 
from her fresh insights, and students will enjoy her en- 
gaging style, but the book works best as separate parts 
rather than as an analytical whole. 

Mara L. KErrRE 
University of Oxford 


CHARLES H. Harris III and Louis R. SADLER. The Great 
Call-Up: The Guard, the Border, and the Mexican Revolu- 
tion. Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 2015. Pp. 
xiii, 559. $39.95. 


The year 1916 was a lively one on the U.S.-Mexico bor- 
der. On March 9, the forces of Mexican general Pancho 
Villa crossed the border at Columbus, New Mexico, kill- 
ing eight soldiers and ten civilians and laying waste to 
the small town. In retaliation, the U.S. sent the so-called 
“Punitive Expedition” into Mexico with orders to cap- 
ture and punish Villa. Mexican president Venustiano 
Carranza was keen to burnish his nationalist credentials 
by defying this violation of Mexico’s sovereignty. To this 
end, he manipulated a bizarre scheme known as the 
Plan of San Diego, which at first appeared early in 1915. 
That plan called for the killing of all Anglo males over 
the age of sixteen, and the liberation of the U.S. South- 
west from American control by means of uprisings of ra- 
cial minorities throughout the region. Under the 
auspices of the Plan of San Diego, Carranza laid plans 
for an ambitious invasion of South Texas, but he settled 
for scattered border raids once he realized the U.S. had 
detailed information about his intentions. In response to 
all this menacing activity, on June 18, President Wood- 
row Wilson ordered a major military mobilization on 
the border, one that involved mostly National Guards- 
men, given that regular army troops were already 
stretched thin. By the end of July, nearly 111,000 troops 
were on the border while many more were gathered in 
state mobilization camps. After a U.S. ultimatum and 
Mexican capitulation, the real threat of war pretty much 
evaporated by the end of June, though many troops re- 
mained at the border until early 1917. 

That “great call-up” is the subject of this book. The 
authors claim their study is justified for essentially three 
reasons. First, they seek to correct the historiography, 
which has tended to neglect the border mobilization by 
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conflating it with the Punitive Expedition. Second, they 
claim that the “great call-up” marks the emergence of 
the National Guard as a serious component of the 
American military equation. Third, they argue that this 
episode served as a sort of “dress rehearsal” for Amer- 
ica’s entry into World War I, helping to smooth the way 
for that event by demonstrating to U.S. leaders the 
many challenges of a major military mobilization. This 
would certainly seem to provide adequate justification 
for a book-length study of the “great call-up,” which, in 
addition to the aforementioned points, might have pro- 
vided intriguing insights into regional ethnic relations, 
the border economy, U.S.-Mexican diplomatic relations, 
and the wilder fringes of the Mexican Revolution. 

Unfortunately, once they have established the back- 
ground, the authors devote their book almost entirely to 
minutiae. They seem to find no detail too insignificant 
to warrant omission. We read about what provisions the 
men received (“two woolen blankets, a field cot, a bed- 
tick mattress . . . eating utensils . . . hats, shirts, trousers, 
two sets of underwear, shoes, and six pairs of socks”) 
(37); we learn what they had for Thanksgiving and 
Christmas dinners, and are treated to sample everyday 
menus; we discover what they did for amusement, in- 
cluding even the scores of their football games; we read 
of meteorological events, diseases, accidents, injuries, re- 
ligious practices; we learn how many cigarettes the 
troops at El Paso smoked (4.5 daily on average); and we 
plow through detailed lists of deployments and read 
doggerel composed by anonymous soldiers. There is 
some potentially interesting material—serious racial 
conflict, for example, when an all-black infantry outfit 
arrives in San Antonio—but this information tends to 
appear as bits of mildly arresting flotsam floating in a 
relentless deluge of superfluous detail. 

The organization of the book is also problematic. Suc- 
cessive chapters are devoted to the various points along 
the border where troops were congregated (chapter ti- 
tles are mostly place names: “San Antonio,” “Corpus 
Christi,” “Brownsville and Llano Grande,” etc.). While 
these various places had some ecological distinctions 
and experienced different weather, the substance of 
what happened there was similar enough to make the 
book endlessly repetitive. There is little action beyond 
the occasional burst of sniper fire or desultory bandit 
raid, suggesting that perhaps the threat to the border 
was exaggerated from the outset. After the first three 
chapters, almost nothing is said about the Mexican side 
of the equation, making it easy for the reader to lose 
sight of what purpose this “great call-up” was supposed 
to serve in the first place. 

There is no doubt that the authors have done an 
enormous amount of work or that their subject is worthy 
of study. But reading this book is much like doing pri- 
mary research: the reader is confronted with mountains 
of data that the authors have not taken the trouble to 
cull, distill, synthesize, or interpret. 

Timotuy J. HENDERSON 
Auburn University at Montgomery 
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Epwarp A. GUTIERREZ. Doughboys on the Great War: 
How American Soldiers Viewed Their Military Service. 
(Modern War Studies.) Lawrence: University Press of 
Kansas, 2014. Pp. x, 308. $34.95. 


Edward A. Gutiérrez, lecturer at the University of Hart- 
ford in West Hartford, Connecticut, has written a 
remarkable book. Using recently “discovered” question- 
naires, the author captures the voices of veterans (the 
majority in 1919) almost immediately after war’s end as 
they returned from the American Expeditionary Forces. 
This, of course, means that most of the men witnessed 
the reality of modern industrialized war firsthand and 
shared the experiences while it was fresh in their minds. 
However, the author challenges the traditional view of 
young men returning from the brutality of World War I 
as the shocked and disillusioned. Instead, Gutiérrez ar- 
gues that far from becoming the “Lost Generation” as 
defined by Ernest Hemingway, F. Scott Fitzgerald, Ger- 
trude Stein, and William Faulkner, the doughboys re- 
turned from war expressing pride and honor to have 
served their country. 

Gutiérrez found and utilized a wealth of new informa- 
tion made up of 30,847 questionnaires from the Military 
Services Records (MSRs) collected by Utah, Minnesota, 
Connecticut, and Virginia. The latter two states added a 
page of more subjective questions that provided even 
further insight into the motivations, experiences, and im- 
pact of the war on the returning men. The Virginia 
MSRs included questions on the soldiers’ attitudes to- 
ward military service, the mental and physical impact of 
camp life, and the effect of the overseas experience. The 
Connecticut supplemental form included similar ques- 
tions. It asked for the veteran’s impressions of warfare, 
and if the entire war experience affected the ex-soldier’s 
“state of mind” (4). According to Gutiérrez, the major- 
ity of soldiers provided positive responses to the MSR 
questions. 

The author contends that the young men entered the 
conflict with an idealistic view of war. He points to the 
Victorian Era—a time marked by intense nationalism, 
and a time that emphasized post—Civil War monument 
construction, patriotic literature, and a romantic concept 
of war. It was a time when society exalted manhood, 
courage, sacrifice, and valor. Military duty was stirred by 
family service in the Civil War and drawn in by the na- 
tion’s triumphant victory in the Spanish American War. 
Finally, Gutiérrez notes the efficiency of the Great War 
propaganda that inspired young men to fight for their 
country. Even with a national draft, all this fever left an 
“immeasurable imprint” on the young men in the Victo- 
rian Era who were motivated by honor, duty, and ser- 
vice to country to fight in the First World War (18). 

Although other historians have effectively discussed 
America’s Great War issues pertaining to military train- 
ing, equipment, transportation, and overseas fighting, 
what gives Gutiérrez’s book such striking dimension, 
and what brings it alive are the voices of the soldiers 
mingled throughout the pages. The use of the MSRs en- 
abled the author to gather firsthand accounts of, and 
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provide more complex insight into, soldier comradery, 
camp life, equipment problems, health issues, sea voy- 
ages, and survival in trenches. It also allowed Gutiérrez 
to capture the emotions of individual soldiers from dif- 
ferent classes, races, and ethnicities as the men shared 
their good experiences as well as their deep struggles. 
James McBrayer Sellers, a first lieutenant from Lexing- 
ton, Missouri, spoke of the seasickness during the rough 
weather on the ocean voyage: “It was an awful sight to 
behold down below. About three quarters of them 
wished they were dead . . . But even the sickest of them 
could always get up courage to laugh at the other guy” 
(79). 

Others spoke of the inhumanity of war and the loss 
of friends. In France, Evern E. Savile, a twenty-two- 
year-old private from Salt Lake City, was charged with 
delivering dispatches on a motorcycle. As he drove 
across a battlefield, he told himself “[I must] harden my 
heart and make myself bear all such sights . . . My heart 
raced for some time after to think of the wounded that 
I had seen and of the many friends that I saw dead on 
the battlefield” (124). 

A multitude of other veterans’ voices found through- 
out make this an exceptional book. It is well-researched 
and well-written. Still, the author may have overstated 
his argument that despite the brutality of the conflict, 
“the war... did not shatter them . . . They were hon- 
ored to make the sacrifice” (15). Gutiérrez’s assessment 
of the pre-World War I nationalistic era that steadfastly 
emphasized manhood, honor, sacrifice, and duty is cor- 
rect. I also agree with the author’s assertion that the me- 
morialization of the Civil War and glorification of the 
Spanish-American War impacted young men going 
overseas. But was this “immeasurable imprint” (18) so 
strong that some veterans were influenced by what soci- 
ety expected them to say, as they answered questions 
about their war experience in terms of duty, honor, and 
pride, instead of what they may have really felt—loss, 
pain, and disillusionment? 

This critique aside, the many soldiers’ war-time mem- 
ories from camp life to readjusting to postwar life—so 
finely combined with the history of the American experi- 
ence in World War I—makes this an exceptional book. 
Gutiérrez’s Doughboys on the Great War: How American 
Soldiers Viewed Their Military Service is a great read, and 
I highly recommend it. 

NANcy GENTILE ForD 
Bloomsburg University of Pennsylvania 


MELIssA BINGMANN. Prep School Cowboys: Ranch 
Schools in the American West. Albuquerque: University 
of New Mexico Press, 2015. Pp. xxvi, 230. $45.00. 


The western frontier looms large in American national 
identity. Since the late nineteenth century, writers, film- 
makers, and politicians have fostered a myth of the 
western wilderness as the crucible of a uniquely “Amer- 
ican” pioneering spirit characterized by initiative, in- 
domitability, and rugged individualism. In Prep School 
Cowboys: Ranch Schools in the American West, Melissa 
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Bingmann presents an absorbing history of an institution 
whose role in the development of this “frontier myth” 
has hitherto attracted scant scholarship—the western 
ranch school. 

Proliferating throughout Arizona, California, New 
Mexico, and Wyoming during the 1920s and 1930s, 
ranch schools were elite, privately run, non-sectarian 
boarding schools that offered the benefits of an “au- 
thentic” western experience to young tenderfoots from 
the urban centers of the Atlantic Seaboard and Great 
Lakes. Bingmann’s thoroughly researched account 
shows how, after World War I, ranch schools developed 
as institutions that offered the sons (and a few daugh- 
ters) of wealthy easterners a taste of America’s pioneer- 
ing past. Rooted in the landscape and lifestyle of the 
Old West, ranch schools pitched themselves as a whole- 
some solution to the enervating consequences of in- 
herited wealth and urban living. Offering the challenge 
and adventure of life on the range, ranch schools 
claimed to instill the robust characteristics hewn on the 
frontier—courage, independence, leadership—and 
promised, as Bingmann puts it, “to transform pampered, 
effete children into gentleman cowboys who could 
rightly assume positions of power as adults” (xviii). 

Marshaling a wealth of original sources, Bingmann 
skillfully situates ranch schools in the context of interwar 
America’s broader educational trends. But she also 
shows how ranch schools serve as a revealing lens 
through which to examine an era of rapid social and 
economic change. Early chapters chronicle the ranch 
schools’ origins, ethos, and impact. Bingmann begins by 
charting the concerns to which ranch schools proffered 
a remedy. During the 1920s, Bingman demonstrates, the 
“problem of the rich man’s son” was increasingly pro- 
nounced upon by politicians and educationalists, and 
popularized in a legion of periodicals, novels, and moy- 
ies. According to anxious observers, the leisure and lux- 
uries of urban consumerism were sapping vim and vigor 
from the offspring of America’s elite, while the privile- 
ges of inherited wealth “took away the need to succeed 
on one’s own merits and stifled the cultivation of self-re- 
liance” (4). Ranch schools posed as a revitalizing anti- 
dote. Evans School in Arizona, the Thatcher School in 
California, the Los Alamos School in New Mexico, the 
Valley Ranch School in Wyoming, and a posse of others 
all pledged to galvanize cosseted youngsters by combin- 
ing a traditional preparatory curriculum with extracurric- 
ular activities inspired by a western lifestyle. Horse- 
riding, hiking, and camping in the great outdoors were 
proffered as a character-forming corrective to inherited 
privilege and big city pretension; and ranch school head- 
masters prided themselves “on knowing that they were 
cultivating self-reliant, responsible citizens and leaders 
who embodied the spirit of the American West” (63). 

Later chapters delve deeper into the ranch schools’ 
ideals and operation. Boasting of their ability to trans- 
form young lives, the schools claimed that immersion in 
the western wilds gave youngsters opportunities to hone 
their self-reliance through physical challenges. Yet the 
western experience offered was, Bingmann argues, 
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heavily romanticized. Like the dude ranches of the late 
nineteenth century that presented wealthy urbanites 
with a “genuine” taste of frontier life through vacations 
in a mythical construction of the Old West, the ranch 
schools traded in an idealized version of the pioneering 
trail. Aspiring Buffalo Bill’s may have sported the trap- 
pings of the hardy cowpoke—jeans, chaps and 
Stetsons—but local Native Americans and Mexican 
Americans were kept at arm’s length. Moreover, while 
the schools’ promotional literature trumpeted the bene- 
fits of life in the rugged outdoors, it also assured parents 
that the Southwest was safe and civilized, and that ju- 
nior would hever be far from urban conveniences. 

Bingmann also highlights how the ranch schools were 
infused by the gendered archetypes of the day. Promot- 
ing themselves as a proving ground for American man- 
hood, the schools not only promised to turn pampered 
city boys into strapping frontiersmen, they also pre- 
sented themselves as character-building milieus 
that could imbue the nation’s future leaders with the 
“manly” virtues of honor, bravery, and resolute self-reli- 
ance. Nevertheless, while ranch schools were bastions of 
masculine ideals, women still played an important role. 
Many schools were run by husband-and-wife teams, and 
an important responsibility of the wives was to provide 
pupils with instruction in etiquette and manners. As 
Bingmann explains, women functioned as a “civilizing” 
influence on this mythic frontier and “provided an im- 
portant counterbalance to the roughness of the West, 
emphasizing the more cultivated traits of the gentleman 
cowboy” (136). The strategy helped ranch schools walk 
tall during the 1920s and 1930s; however, after World 
War II, they faced their sundown. Bingmann demon- 
strates how most schools either folded or abandoned 
their “ranch” associations in the face of shifting educa- 
tional expectations, increasing financial challenges, and 
changing attitudes to the mythic West. 

Eloquently written and rich in empirical detail, Prep 
School Cowboys shows how ranch schools are not simply 
a historical curiosity, but are a fascinating gauge of 
interwar America’s attitudes to class, gender, citizenship, 
and region. It is sure to appeal to social and cultural his- 
torians, but also deserves a wide general readership. 

BILL OsGERBY 
London Metropolitan University 


Leste Kemp Poote. Saving Florida: Women’s Fight for 
the Environment in the Twentieth Century. Gainesville: 
University Press of Florida, 2015. Pp. x, 274. $34.95. 


At first glance Saving Florida: Women’s Fight for the 
Environment in the Twentieth Century is ostensibly the 
study of the environmental activism of a select group of 
women within a single state and is thereby likely to at- 
tract primarily a regional rather than national reader- 
ship. But scholars outside of Florida should not let the 
title fool them into passing by this valuable book. Leslie 
Kemp Poole makes significant contributions to the 
broader fields of American history and environmental 
history by continually placing the actions of Florida 
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women within the context of activists, groups, and events 
across the country. Florida’s many unique features, from 
its relatively flat topography to the great natural beauty 
that led to its long history as a major tourist destination 
in the Deep South, nonetheless remain the major—and 
intriguing—focus. 

Rather than attempting a dutiful, strictly chronologi- 
cal march through every environmental activist and 
cause that spanned a hundred years of Florida women’s 
history, Poole presents her study in three parts. Part I, 
“Working through Women’s Groups,” covers roughly 
the first third of the century and begins with an account 
of the successful campaign of the Florida Audubon So- 
ciety to protect the state’s birds. Poole also traces the 
actions of Florida club women to promote conservation, 
particularly of their state’s forests. Under the leadership 
of the state’s former first lady, May Mann Jennings, the 
Florida Federation of Women’s Clubs created Royal 
Palm State Park in 1915, the first state park to be estab- 
lished and run by a women’s club. Part I concludes with 
the efforts of various women’s groups to beautify the 
city and the state, particularly their valiant battle against 
billboard blight. 

Part II highlights the women who operated in groups 
not exclusive to their sex. Significantly, it begins with a 
chapter focused primarily on the contributions of three 
Floridians (Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings, Marjorie Harris 
Carr, and Marjory Stoneman Douglas). Their combined 
work raised appreciation for Florida’s natural beauty, 
promoted environmental awareness, and spawned a 
number of movements dedicated to not just conserva- 
tion but also to the preservation of the state’s natural re- 
sources, including the everglades, which was dubbed the 
“river of grass” by Carr. Poole weaves their work to- 
gether with the national efforts of Rachel Carson to per- 
suade the public that the protection of non-human 
nature was everyone’s business. Even in chapter 5, 
which emphasizes the power that a single person can 
have in promoting conservation, Poole notes the great 
many other men and women who contributed to bring- 
ing these individuals and their ideas into popular dis- 
course. 

Chapters in part II also focus on Florida women’s ef- 
forts to combat air and water pollution, particular prob- 
lems in a state that attracted both tourists and new 
residents with promises of its healthy climate and pure 
water and air. As the century progressed, the flood of 
newcomers that made Florida one of the nation’s most 
populated states contributed to the endangerment of a 
variety of lands and species. Only in chapter 8, dedi- 
cated to women’s endeavors to protect those resources, 
does Poole occasionally lapse into a less compelling, 
more list-like approach rather than the skillful interplay 
of people and events that characterizes the rest of the 
book. 

Poole notes in her introduction that, although they 
“deserve more academic scrutiny” (7), the perspectives 
of the state’s minority women (especially African Ameri- 
cans and Native Americans) are largely missing from 
Saving Florida. This lacuna is especially disappointing in 
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the book’s final section, “Women Take the Lead,” 
which begins with a chapter on environmental justice. 
While Poole skillfully reveals the actions of many white 
women to improve the environments of the oppressed, 
the actions and voices of the victims of environmental 
injustice are mostly absent. This is unsatisfactory be- 
cause when Poole does address minority women, it 
enriches her work considerably. 

Poole’s final chapter, on women leaders in the final 
decades of the twentieth century, is particularly strong 
and highlights women in elected and appointed posi- 
tions of political power, especially within natural re- 
source bureaucracies. 

In every chapter, Poole incorporates the importance 
of the changing perceptions of what it meant to be a 
woman, revealing how characteristics assigned to 
women, such as traditional notions of femininity and 
maternalism, were employed by female activists as proof 
of their environmental authority. She also resists any 
temptation to excuse or minimize the missteps of Flor- 
ida’s women in their efforts to protect the environment, 
and resists as well the tunnel vision that plagues many 
studies of women’s activities. She unfailingly gives credit 
to men where it is due. 

Poole’s thoughtful and well-written text is nicely aug- 
mented by a section of twenty-six photographs. 
Expected portraits of the major players are rounded out 
by scenes of the natural beauty these women were dedi- 
cated to preserving as well as images of the blight that 
threatened their state’s splendor and resources. A thor- 
ough bibliography completes this valuable and readable 
book. 

Nancy C. UNGER 
Santa Clara University 


Nancy Wo tocu. A Class by Herself: Protective Laws for 
Women Workers, 1890s—1990s. (Politics and Society in 
Twentieth-Century America.) Princeton, N.J.: Prince- 
ton University Press, 2015. Pp. vii, 337. $39.50. 


In A Class by Herself: Protective Laws for Women Work- 
ers, 1890s-1990s, Nancy Woloch delivers an engaging 
synthesis of legal and historical scholarship and original 
research that places protective labor legislation at the 
center of debates over the purpose and function of the 
state during the twentieth century. Protective labor legis- 
lation was a strategy employed by Progressive Era refor- 
mers to expand state authority to regulate the actions of 
individuals in the public interest. Interest groups formed 
or emboldened during this period of extreme gaps be- 
tween rich and poor, labor unrest, and political and so- 
cial instability sought to either promote or restrict state 
police power. A coalition of women’s organizations, la- 
bor unions, and professional and public interest groups 
embraced reform, while the National Association of 
Manufacturers, established in 1895, effectively repre- 
sented employers’ interests along with other trade 
groups. 

Competing theories of jurisprudence reflected ten- 
sions over the role of the state. Legal formalists argued 
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that judges’ rulings should never deviate from prece- 
dent, whereas Progressive Era proponents of sociologi- 
cal jurisprudence, believed judges should consider the 
social implications of the law. Formalist justices, reluc- 
tant to open the door to national regulation, held sway 
in landmark protective labor legislation cases. While it 
was difficult for general laws that regulated the indus- 
trial workplace on behalf of men and women to pass 
constitutional muster, legislation to protect women’s 
health was another matter. An ideology of female differ- 
ence, to protect women as “mothers of the race,” was 
used by reformers to justify the expansion of police 
powers to promote general welfare. At the same time, 
they hoped a strategy to encourage legislation for 
women would eventually be expanded to cover men, the 
“opening wedge” strategy. 

Woloch, drawing on decades of scholarship that cred- 
its women with sustaining social welfare reform impulses 
in the twentieth century, highlights the work of female 
professionals and organizational leaders—social femi- 
nists—who employed “gender-based strategies” to con- 
struct the administrative state. In a chapter on the 
landmark Muller vy. Oregon (1908) decision, she explains 
how the Brandeis brief, an example of sociological juris- 
prudence, and Justice Brewer’s majority opinion uphold- 
ing the constitutionality of Oregon’s maximum hours for 
women law evoked the image of women as the weaker 
sex. Characterizations of women as either mothers or 
citizens in Muller set the stage for a divisive post-suf- 
frage women’s movement split between equal rights 
feminists, represented most notably by the National 
Woman’s Party (NWP) and its promotion of an Equal 
Rights Amendment (ERA), and social feminists. 
Woloch places debates over women’s sameness or dif- 
ference from men in the context of exigent constitu- 
tional questions concerning state authority: “NWP 
members... embraced individualism; social feminists 
hoped to enhance the role of the state” (132). 

The proliferation of protective labor laws regulating 
women’s employment in the states gave social feminists 
some measure of political influence until World War IL. 
Campaigns for protective labor legislation culminated in 
1920 with the establishment of the Women’s Bureau in 
the U.S. Department of Labor. The National Consum- 
ers’ League, in particular, facilitated the movement of 
women into leadership positions in mainstream politics, 
especially as architects of the social welfare state within 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s administration. The passage of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act in 1938 was a victory for 
social feminists and the “opening wedge” strategy. A 
Class by Herself links protective labor legislation to wom- 
en’s public authority. 

In an effort to reconcile single-sex protective labor 
legislation with women’s changing workforce participa- 
tion during and after World War II, the Women’s 
Bureau promoted policies to address workplace inequal- 
ity. Director Esther Peterson believed President John 
F. Kennedy’s Commission on the Status of Women, 
formed in 1961, would recommend policies to improve 
women’s status as an alternative to an ERA. Under the 
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auspices of the President’s Commission on the Status of 
Women (PCSW), a diverse collection of interest groups 
made an unprecedented commitment to women’s rights. 
Woloch traces the development of “new feminism” in 
the 1960s and 1970s, making the point that equal rights 
feminists could no longer be cast as representing the 
narrow interests of employers because they were able to 
equate sex discrimination with race discrimination. With 
the passage of federal civil rights legislation and a resur- 
gent women’s movement came challenges to single-sex 
protective labor legislation in the courts. Woloch pro- 
vides a very accessible guide to feminist litigation in the 
1970s and family leave policies in the 1990s, and she 
adroitly explains how pregnancy in the workplace raised 
the specter of the female difference argument amid 
equal rights litigation. The story of protective labor leg- 
islation began and ended in the courts. 

A Class by Herself is a masterful history of interest 
group politics that shaped government, business and la- 
bor relations, and gender politics throughout the twenti- 
eth century. Labor organizers, clubwomen, judges, pro- 
business attorneys, reformers and their lawyer allies, bu- 
reaucrats, feminists, and aggrieved workers all receive 
attention in this superb history of protective labor legis- 
lation. 

KATHLEEN A. LAUGHLIN 
Metropolitan State University 


HERBERT HOVENKAMP. The Opening of American Law: 
Neoclassical Legal Thought, 1870-1970. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 2015. Pp. viii, 460. $53.00. 


Legal intellectual history was all the rage in the 1970s. 
Ten years later, the social historians had taken over le- 
gal history. Still, some historians maintain their faith in 
intellectual history, among them Herbert Hovenkamp. 
His latest book expands on his earlier work, Enterprise 
and American Law (1991), which won the Littleton Gris- 
wold Prize back in 1992. Hovenkamp’s subtitle, Neo- 
classical Legal Thought, 1870-1970, pretty much situates 
his argument. He maintains that classical legal thought, 
the body of legal learning epitomized by William Black- 
stone’s Commentaries on the Laws of England (1765- 
1769), was slowly displaced by the body of legal learning 
he calls neoclassical. The displacement first came in the 
form of evolutionary theory, epitomized, though not ex- 
hausted, by Charles Darwin’s Origin of the Species 
(1859), and later in the form of an economics character- 
ized, though again not exhausted, by Alfred Marshall’s 
Principles of Economics (1890), a body of learning that 
Hovenkamp calls “marginalism.” Thus, over time, law 
moved from being more concerned with correcting past 
harms to being more involved with managing states of 
affairs going forward, from value embedded over time 
to value expected in the future, from solidity to risk. 
This idea is traced through various fields of law. Dar- 
winian notions dominate the discussion of race and, to a 
lesser extent, criminal behavior. Marginalism takes pre- 
cedence in discussions of contracts, torts and property, 
as well as corporations and finance; market failure, 
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competition policy and regulation; labor and intellectual 
property; tax policy; and constitutional law, including 
federalism. Each of these discussions is filled with per- 
ceptive observations about the varying understandings 
of Darwinism and marginalism implicit in the law. 

Intellectual history standing alone has long had a 
problem of action at a distance, while it lacks any plausi- 
ble analog to quantum mechanics to render the problem 
fascinating. Instead, this problem is usually ignored, 
which is what Hovenkamp does. Unfortunately, it is only 
exaggerated when trying to work across what by the late 
nineteenth century had become increasingly demarcated 
academic fields with well-policed boundaries. That corre- 
lation is not causation is a good rule to remember in 
both the social sciences and the humanities. Too often 
Hovenkamp allows the use of the same language to 
stand for probably quite complicated questions of, “How 
do you know?” 

More troublesome is the idea of “opening” refer- 
enced in the title proper. It is never clear from what 
closedness the law is opening and what this opening is 
toward. It often seems that the opening is to Darwinian 
theory and academic economics on the part of a law 
that maintained that it was a closed system of knowl- 
edge, an autonomous system just working out its prem- 
ises. Such an opening to the sciences might be seen as a 
scientism, a possibility that Hovenkamp does not ad- 
dress. Nor does he address the likelihood that, at least 
with respect to academic economics, it was economic 
thought that was closing itself off. 

When economics was professionalized, political econ- 
omy—a topic that most well-educated men (a careful 
use of that word) felt themselves capable of discussing— 
was pushed out of the academy. It was a subject fit only 
for amateurs. Ironically, this classification increased the 
separation of law from economics. Not many lawyers 
read academic economics, except in quite popularized 
versions. 

There is a related problem with “marginalism.” Hov- 
enkamp seldom uses it in any technical sense, but rather 
as a gesture in the direction of a way of thinking that es- 
chewed interpersonal comparisons of utility, moved 
from attempting to establish value to explaining price, 
and shifted from a concern with an individualized indus- 
try structure to a concern with market dynamics. Taken 
together, this was a move from the more concrete to the 
more abstract, an academicization if ever there were 
one. 

Nevertheless, here the book shines for Hovenkamp 
knows this literature better than any other legal histo- 
rian and explains it as clearly as any non-technician 
could want. Unfortunately, the story often favors the 
winners, as the institutional economics of the twenties 
and thirties is dismissed as being out of the mainstream, 
when its appearance was part of a fight about what the 
mainstream would be. However, the assertion of the ex- 
istence of a mainstream helps clarify the initially odd 
choice to resist Duncan Kennedy’s contention that the 
law between 1870 and 1930 is best described as classical, 
not as neoclassical. 
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“Neoclassical” is a term from the economics literature 
that is pretty much synonymous with Hovenkamp’s use 
of “marginal.” It is “neo” in comparison to Adam 
Smith’s “classical” economics. Thus, in this book there 
is an implicit, and sometimes explicit, parallelism being 
drawn between the classical thought of Smith and that 
of Blackstone, Englishmen both born in 1723, and the 
neoclassical thought of Marshall and his academic de- 
scendants and the lawyers whose work Hovenkamp calls 
neoclassical. 

While there is reason to complain about this parallel- 
ism, I am not terribly interested in doing so, for the 
most important thing about this book is not its usually 
carefully chastened economism—its privileging of eco- 
nomic thought over legal thought is in some ways re- 
freshing—but in the quality of the work overall. No one 
can talk about the myriad details of several bodies of 
American law in the hundred or so years after the end 
of our uncivil war without paying attention to this book 
and no one should, if only because of the extraordinary 
compendium of sources from which it has been assem- 
bled. 

JoHN HENRY SCHLEGEL 
SUNY/Buffalo Law School 


ANNE M. KornuAuser. Debating the American State: 
Liberal Anxieties and the New Leviathan, 1930-1970. 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2015. 
Pp. 323. $59.95. 


Anne M. Kornhauser’s topic is the American adminis- 
trative state and the determined but failing effort of a 
set of liberal intellectuals to simultaneously justify and 
limit it in principled fashion. Most historians drawn to 
the mid-century debate over administrative government 
have tuned in to where the volume was loudest—the de- 
nunciation of the state by various shades of conserva- 
tives and liberals, on the one hand, and its full throated 
defense by statist liberals, on the other. Kornhauser re- 
freshingly attends to the voices of the anxious middle, 
the liberal state’s “sympathetic critics” who “most 
thoughtfully and dispassionately” addressed the tensions 
raised by “pouring the new wine of national bureaucracy 
into the old skin of constitutional democracy” (2). The 
work thus carries the sensibility of Barry D. Karl’s The 
Uneasy State: The United States from 1915 to 1945 
(1983), but rather than a governmental and political his- 
tory, it offers a politically contextualized intellectual his- 
tory and history of intellectuals. 

The first chapter sets the stage, overviewing the New 
Deal’s dominant administrative ideal—of neutral admin- 
istrative science, administrative discretion, and a strong 
executive with oversight—explicitly inspired by corporate 
and military practices. Its devotees (such as James Lan- 
dis) showed little deference to existing constitutionalism 
and viewed the rule of law ideal “as perhaps the greatest 
obstacle to effective administrative governance” (41). 
Yet their justification for the administrative revolution 
in American government did not venture beyond the 
pragmatic—that it was the way to get results, and results 
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were imperative in a crisis. Administrative government 
found, and continues to find, its chief support in the at- 
mosphere of emergency, whether real or manufactured. 
All of this, it was widely remarked (and not always as 
criticism), put the New Deal on the same governmental 
track as fascist Italy and Germany. This parallel became 
increasingly uncomfortable once the U.S. became locked 
in a material and ideological battle against these coun- 
tries. Renewed American celebration of constitutional 
democracy meant that, to be legitimate, administrative 
government had to be squared with liberal democratic 
norms. Its sympathetic critics set themselves to this task. 

Chapter 2 draws out the tension between bureaucracy 
and democracy. Louis Jaffe and Pendleton Herring 
were two sympathetic critics who thought the tension 
could be overcome through interest group participation 
in administration, after compensating for the shortcom- 
ings in representativeness within local groups them- 
selves. But both cooled to this after the war, in part 
because of Philip Selznick’s damning portrait of its oper- 
ation within the Tennessee Valley Authority (TVA). 
Yet during the war they also became advocates of the 
judicialization of administrative procedure, and unlike 
liberal statists, supported the 1946 Administrative Proce- 
dure Act, which subjected agency action to greater pro- 
cedural constraints and judicial review. 

Chapters 3 and 4 focus on the tension between the 
rule of law and administrative discretion (including 
emergency rule), to which none were more sensitive 
than the legally trained German émigrés, including 
Franz Neumann, Arnold Brecht, Ernst Fraenkel, Karl 
Loewenstein, and Hannah Arendt. It was F. A. Hayek, 
an Austrian, who impressed upon the public the dangers 
of arbitrary government and the contribution of the rule 
of law in constraining it. The German émigrés agreed, 
but unlike Hayek, who denounced the administrative 
state as the slippery slope to totalitarianism, they be- 
lieved it a necessary lever against monopoly capitalism, 
the real seedbed of totalitarianism, and therefore sought 
to square it with the rule of law. 

Many of them would soon confront this task in an 
even more acute form when their knowledge of German 
language and culture brought them into positions as of- 
ficials and advisors in the reconstruction of Germany. 
How could one inculcate respect for the rule of law in 
Germany through the autocratic instrument of a military 
occupation? And how could the occupation itself hew to 
the values of democracy and rule of law? Adolf Hitler’s 
ascent had been constitutional, and his regime con- 
tinued to pay lip-service to norms of legality. It was 
autocracy in legal trappings. Was the American recon- 
struction in which they were participating so different? 
Indeed, was it even legal, given its radical departure 
from conventions for occupying powers? The same 
could also be asked of the Nuremberg trials, which argu- 
ably applied ex post facto law. The émigrés struggled to 
answer these questions, and in the end found themselves 
pointing to the democratic and constitutional purposes, 
rather than procedures, of the occupation, to justify it. 

The final and by far longest of the five chapters 
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discusses the political philosopher John Rawls, and con- 
textualizing him becomes one of the book’s primacy ser- 
vices. Kornhauser makes a strong case that Rawls was a 
thinker formed in the 1940s, the years of his undergrad- 
uate and graduate schooling. There is no suggestion 
that Rawls ever read any German émigrés other than 
Carl J. Friedrich, his colleague at Harvard. But they 
shared primary reference points (Nazism, rather than 
the Cold War, for example) and an intellectual agenda, 
the squaring of the liberal state with constitutional de- 
mocracy. In fact, Rawls’s famous two principles of jus- 
tice encapsulate this agenda, with one principle limiting 
government by protecting individual rights, and the 
other, justifying an interventionist state that ensures a 
fair distribution of resources. 

Rawls’s innovation was to base legitimacy, not on 
popular or interest group participation, but on consent. 
Thus, he revived consent theory after a century-long 
eclipse. Constitutional fundamentals should be justifi- 
able to individuals, and are so justified, and thus legiti- 
mate, if they conform to principles of justice that would 
be agreed to under conditions that ensure impartiality. 
Along the way, Kornhauser discusses Rawls’s training in 
and departures from analytical philosophy, his long at- 
traction to, and changing use of, game theory, and, in 
perhaps the biggest surprise for those who associate 
Rawls with “liberal neutrality,” his career-long interest 
in moral philosophy, moral psychology, and the “moral 
self.” 

Rawls, Kornhauser avers, offers the most sustained 
and sophisticated attempt yet to square the welfare state 
with liberal, constitutional, and democratic norms: Yet 
he too comes up short in key respects. The failure, 
Kornhauser notes, is reflected in our politics even today, 
perhaps especially today. Her book is a provocation to 
take up the task anew and a recommendation to begin 
with these sympathetic critics who, from the start, 
thought most deeply about it. 

Davib CIEPLEY 
The University of Denver 


Lean Wricut Ricueur. The Loneliness of the Black 
Republican: Pragmatic Politics and the Pursuit of Power. 
(Politics and Society in Twentieth-Century America.) 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 2015. Pp. 
xx, 397. $35.00. 


“Why,” asks Leah Wright Rigueur, “would an African 
American join the Republican Party?” (2). It is a ques- 
tion to which she can find no adequate answer, as she 
repeatedly demonstrates that the GOP bears no relation 
to the party of Abraham Lincoln, and has spent decades 
either oblivious or willfully neglectful of its black mem- 
bers. Indeed, the title of this book could have been “the 
hopelessness of the black Republican” given their 
shabby treatment by the party. Rigueur charts the ef- 
forts of black Republicans to find some kind of role 
within the GOP and their attempts to steer it away from 
the forces of reaction, while adhering to traditional con- 
servative economic (and often social) values. She notes 
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that a black Republican is often characterized as a 
“Benedict Arnold in blackface” (1), but their philosoph- 
ical forbears are African American thinkers such as 
Booker T. Washington. Conservatism and civil rights 
are not, for black Republicans, inimical. Moreover, 
black conservatism is flexible and enduring, if marginal 
and heterogeneous, and distinct from its white coun- 
terpart. As late as 1936 most African Americans still 
identified as Republicans, but Barry Goldwater’s presi- 
dential campaign of 1964 proved the catalyst for their fi- 
nal exodus from the party. 

Rigueur examines a number of individuals and 
groups, from what she calls the neglected period be- 
tween 1936 and 1980, concentrating primarily on the 
1960s onwards. Each generation of black Republicans 
faced the same problems, yet despite the experience of 
their predecessors, retained an ultimately naive faith in 
the party’s willingness to appeal to, and act on behalf of, 
African Americans, and there is a recurring inevitability 
about this failure. E. Frederic Morrow, the first African 
American to hold a (minor) cabinet position, for exam- 
ple, saw his advice ignored by Dwight D. Eisenhower 
and later Richard Nixon, who, in the 1960 presidential 
campaign, vacillated when Morrow suggested he call 
Coretta Scott King while her husband was in jail. With 
an additional 5 percent of the black vote, Nixon later ac- 
knowledged, he would have become president. Edward 
Brooke, “a politician who” writer Chuck Stone said 
“happened to be black” (100), was the first African 
American senator since Reconstruction when elected in 
1966, a former Massachusetts attorney general, and 
mooted vice-presidential candidate in 1968 and 1976, 
and was also the first Republican to call for Nixon’s res- 
ignation. He exemplified what an African American 
could achieve within the party, yet, he too was marginal- 
ized. Jackie Robinson, the most visible black Republican 
of the era, was an alienated independent by 1968; in the 
1980s, Clarence Thomas, now the epitome of black neo- 
conservatism but once both a beneficiary and advocate 
of affirmative action, claimed that race was no longer a 
barrier to black achievement (and as a Supreme Court 
Justice would emasculate the Voting Rights Act). 

A key strength of this work is its examination of the 
fractious and ideologically divergent African American 
Republican organizations of the 1960s and 1970s. The 
National Negro Republican Assembly (NNRA), for ex- 
ample, focused on voter registration and tried to make 
the GOP acceptable to black voters, but disintegrated in 
the late 1960s. The National Black Republican Council 
(NBRC) advocated capitalism and economic welfare for 
the middle class; black Republican resentment against 
the Nixon administration would coalesce around this 
group. The Black Silent Majority Committee (BSMC) 
was much more conservative: it was anti-communist, 
anti-busing, and anti-welfare, effectively absolving whites 
of responsibility for racism and ignoring structural in- 
equality and white supremacy. Its supporters included 
Nixon and, ironically, Strom Thurmond. Later, the Lin- 
coln Institute for Research and Education (LIRE) a 
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conservative black think tank, derided Democratic liber- 
alism as “paternalistic, neoplantation thinking” (282). 
None of these groups, however, was ever taken seriously 
by the party hierarchy. 

No senior Republican emerges with much credit. 
Goldwater willingly forsook African Americans at the 
most racist convention in GOP history; Nixon simulta- 
neously promoted black capitalism and white backlash; 
Gerald Ford fretted about white voters and dithered on 
civil rights, while Ronald Reagan’s occasional empathy 
was shadowed by coded overtures to white prejudice. 
They, and the party, used race-neutral language that was 
“race conscious in its exclusion and entitlement” (165), 
failing to recognize that racism was the antipathy of 
individualism. In 1980, the GOP would attempt to re- 
strict black turnout by exploiting political apathy, 
though not, as with the modern party, by actively dis- 
enfranchising African Americans. Despite all of this, 
African Americans periodically voted for liberal and 
moderate Republican candidates, especially against 
conservative Democratic opponents. The rightward 
shunt of the party since the 1970s, however, has made 
this much rarer. 

Rigueur focuses on the national party and the “inter- 
section of race, civil rights, conservatism, and party poli- 
tics” (6) and in this endeavor she is largely successful, 
adding to good work on Republicans and race in recent 
years by historians such as Timothy N. Thurber and 
Robert Mason (showing that the topic is less neglected 
than she initially suggests). Where Thurber, for exam- 
ple, offers a broader sweep of the GOP and African 
Americans, Rigueur provides a necessary and welcome 
examination of individual black Republicans. The Lone- 
liness of the Black Republican: Pragmatic Politics and the 
Pursuit of Power is meticulously researched and, largely, 
well-written (aside from frequent reminders of “as we 
have seen,” which become a little grating). While there 
is much about the efforts of individuals, the enigma of 
black Republicans and their motivation remains. Since 
Rigueur is unable to unravel this, one is still left won- 
dering why a tiny minority, lacking the leverage they 
longed for, persisted in attempting to reform the seem- 
ingly unreformable. Why, in the face of a southern strat- 
egy, lily-white republicanism, white supremacy, and an 
utter failure to understand that racism was contrary to 
individualism and other values espoused by traditional 
conservatism, did they remain within a party which 
viewed the broader black community’s problems and as- 
pirations with such disdain? Ultimately, it was (and re- 
mains) extremely problematic for African Americans to 
be Republicans and even as blacks have become more 
conservative, they continue to vote Democrat. It is diffi- 
cult to argue with either Rigueur’s conclusion that 
“[e]xclusively focusing on white voters, while ignoring 
minorities, is an unsustainable strategy” or her view 
“that Republicans rarely consider race, except to use it 
as an antagonism” (309). 

SIMON TOPPING 
Plymouth University 
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SoputA Z. Lee. The Workplace Constitution from the New 
Deal to the New Right. (Studies in Legal History.) New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 2014. Pp. xiii, 401. 
$29.99. 


Deftly straddling the fence between labor and civil rights 
history, Sophia Z. Lee’s The Workplace Constitution 
from the New Deal to the New Right is a superb and 
compelling account of the long-running quest for consti- 
tutional rights in the workplace since the 1930s. Relying 
on extensive archival research, Lee offers two inter- 
twined legal stories that enrich but also complicate our 
vision of twentieth-century political history. 

The first one depicts the shaping of “the liberal work- 
place constitution,” that is, a liberal struggle to turn the 
administrative apparatus of the New Deal state into an 
engine of racial integration. This legal strategy aimed to 
expand the doctrine of “state action” (18-22) beyond its 
nineteenth-century limits (when economic transactions 
were thought to be private) to argue that federal agen- 
cies such as the National Labor Relations Board 
(NLRB) or the Federal Communications Commission 
(FCC) should not certify or license an organization, 
union, or company guilty of discriminating against black 
Americans or (later in the 1970s) women. Lee tells the 
difficult and arduous development of this project from 
the initial efforts of activists such as National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People (NAACP) 
lawyer Charles Hamilton Houston in the 1930s to win a 
“duty of fair representation” on the part of unions, to 
its heyday in the 1960s and 1970s when the NLRB 
started decertifying recalcitrant unions. Lee ends this ac- 
count in the late 1970s, when an increasingly conserva- 
tive Supreme Court started curtailing the scope of state 
action and the NLRB moved away from it for fear that 
employers used the agency anti-discrimination policy to 
their own anti-union ends. 

Ironically, expanding the state action doctrine was 
also the aim of the activists behind the campaign for a 
workplace constitution, albeit a conservative one. Acti- 
vists behind the right-to-work movement contended that 
the government’s intervention in the employment rela- 
tionship triggered constitutional protections, and that 
the policy of empowering unions should not come at the 
expense of workers first amendment rights. Lee traces 
the rise of this conservative vision from its beginnings 
with Cecil B. DeMille’s battle against the American 
Federation of Radio Artists (AFRA), but she insists 
that not all plaintiffs in right-to-work cases opposed 
unions; many of them were in fact African Americans 
or workers who hoped to advance a different kind of 
unionism. Still, she takes this history all the way to the 
1988 Communication Workers of America v. Beck deci- 
sion, in which the Court ruled that union members’ fees 
could not be used for any other purposes than collective 
bargaining unless they agreed. As Lee explains, this de- 
cision was only a partial victory for the right-to-work 
movement, which sought to nationalize its agenda and 
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prohibit the union shop altogether. Central to their fail- 
ure to achieve that goal were divisions within the con- 
servative ranks; conservatives such as Charles Fried or 
William Rehnquist were strict constructionists whose 
primary goal was to restrict and contract the state action 
doctrine, and notwithstanding their distaste for unions, 
they put their constitutional principles first and settled 
for a half-full glass in Beck. 

History is not necessarily the business of historians, 
yet anyone familiar with the recent battle over EFCA, 
Wisconsin politics, and the ongoing constitutional battle 
about the union shop is likely to suggest that Lee may 
have ended’ her account too soon (the book came out 
before she could discuss Harris v. Quinn (2014) and the 
upcoming case Friedrichs v. California Teachers Associa- 
tion) and that on the whole, she does not insist strongly 
enough on the fact that the right-to-work movement is 
moving ever closer to claiming full victory. But this 
would only be a quibble, for Lee’s book no doubt offers 
a number of significant payoffs. 

First, Lee offers a new perspective on the rise of con- 
servatism, showing that conservatives did not simply try 
to appeal to discontented working class whites by oppos- 
ing affirmative action and women’s movements from the 
1970s onward. The right-to-work movement in fact 
aligned itself with the African American struggle for an 
open workplace, and against white exclusionary unions. 
It was this strategy, Lee contends, that enabled the 
right-to-work activists to shed their extremist image and 
gain legitimacy. Second, there are few, if any, remnants 
of anything close to a New Deal order in Lee’s book. 
Rather, she demonstrates that the campaign for a liberal 
workplace constitution was a source of division among 
liberals, with labor pluralists like Arthur Goldberg who 
pushed the Congress of Industrial Organizations (CIO) 
away from the workplace constitution sought by the 
American Federation of Labor (AFL) in opposition to 
the more radical civil rights perspective of Joseph L. 
Rauh. Interestingly, liberals were equally divided on the 
right-to-work issue, with Justices such as William O. 
Douglas, Hugo Black or William J. Brennan accepting 
at least a part of the “compulsory unionism” argument. 
All in all, Lee explains, liberals failed to find a coherent 
way to harmonize the New Deal administrative state 
with individual rights (196). 

This is a sad story, but Lee ends it with a bit of opti- 
mism. As she notes, the Constitution is a plastic docu- 
ment, one open to new interpretations coming from the 
bottom up. The Supreme Court, she reminds us, is not 
the sole avenue available for this kind of lawmaking; ad- 
ministrative agencies can also play an important role in 
developing constitutional visions. In the end, her book 
can be read as a reminder of the faith in people’s ability 
to shape constitutional interpretation and defend their 
rights. In doing so, Lee also demonstrates how much 
closer legal and social history has become. 

JEAN-CHRISTIAN VINEL 
Université Paris Diderot 
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ANDREW JOHNSTONE. Against Immediate Evil: American 
Internationalists and the Four Freedoms on the Eve of 
World War IT. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 
2014. Pp. ix, 228. $45.00. 


Andrew Johnstone’s Against Immediate Evil: American 
Internationalists and the Four Freedoms on the Eve of 
World War II is a welcome addition to the literature on 
American internationalism and the heated debates con- 
cerning the U.S. role in the world prior to World War 
IJ. Through an examination of the main international- 
ists’ organizations that were formed prior to World War 
Il—most notably the American Committee for Non-Par- 
ticipation in Japanese Aggression, the Committee to 
Defend America by Aiding the Allies (CDAAA), and 
Fight for Freedom—Johnstone provides an excellent ac- 
count of the development of internationalist thought in 
the U.S. from 1937 to 1941, mainly through the articula- 
tion of a new definition of American national security 
that effectively challenged non-intervention and the idea 
of hemispheric defense. Moreover, he effectively dem- 
onstrates how these were linked to their efforts to pro- 
vide greater aid to Great Britain and increase the U.S. 
role in resisting the aggression of Nazi Germany and 
Imperial Japan through a series of battles inside and 
outside of Congress over American intervention in Eu- 
rope and Asia. 

Based on impressive research, Johnstone demon- 
strates why many people wanted the U.S. to take on a 
greater role in the world by combating German and 
Japanese expansion. To achieve their goals and maintain 
a bipartisan approach in their organizations and posi- 
tions, the internationalists worked closely with the Roo- 
sevelt administration, particularly at key moments such 
as the effort to revise the Neutrality Law and the pas- 
sage of the Lend-Lease Act, and coordinated their 
agenda as much as possible with the goals of President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. The internationalists accom- 
plished this by utilizing close contacts with senior admin- 
istration officials, including the president, and by linking 
their arguments about national security (with an empha- 
sis on the importance of trade and economics) to the 
necessity of protecting democracy and freedom of reli- 
gion—ideas that Roosevelt referred to as the Four Free- 
doms (freedom from want, freedom from fear, freedom 
of speech, freedom of religion)—well before the presi- 
dent used that phrase. 

Johnstone’s work covers the pressure to provide 
greater aid to China and an embargo against Japan, ef- 
forts to revise the Neutrality Laws, the destroyer-bases 
agreement, and the battle for the passage of Lend- 
Lease. Led by the CDAAA, the latter fight was interna- 
tionalists’ greatest success. As Johnstone notes, “the 
Lend-Lease debate saw the CDAAA maximize its ability 
to bring public pressure to bear upon Congress” (111). 
The organization provided speakers on radio, organized 
public events, and lined up leading Republicans and 
Democrats in support of the legislation while mobilizing 
its local affiliates to lobby Congress. In addition, it pro- 
vided legal support for the measure, refuting charges 
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that the bill was un-constitutional. The passage of the 
Lend-Lease Act came after what Roosevelt called “a 
great debate” conducted not just in Congress but all 
across the nation and “decided by the American people 
themselves” (128). 

Johnstone’s conclusions are well measured. While he 
acknowledges that the most important factor in chang- 
ing American public opinion was fascist aggression, he 
demonstrates that the internationalists, by working 
closely with the Roosevelt administration, “clarified and 
crystallized existing attitudes” that allowed for “specific 
demands for action” (176). Just as significantly, the vari- 
ous internationalists’ organizations, especially the 
CDAAA, effectively countered the work of the non-in- 
terventionist America First Committee while represent- 
ing the growing majority opinion in support of increased 
aid to Great Britain. In the process of doing so, the 
CDAAA and other organizations outlined the “greater 
role in world affairs” that they believed the U.S. should 
play and “defined what internationalism was to the 
American people” (178) as the nation went to war. 

Against Immediate Evil is the authoritative account of 
the pre-World War II internationalists’ organizations, 
and a significant contribution to our understanding of 
the great debate before World War IT and the key com- 
ponents of American internationalism that continued to 
shape the thinking about American policy at the end of 
the war. 

Davin F. Scumitz 
Whitman College 


INDERJEET PARMAR. Foundations of the American Cen- 
tury: The Ford, Carnegie, and Rockefeller Foundations in 
the Rise of American Power. Paperback ed. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 2014. Pp. xv, 356. $25.00. 


Inderjeet Parmar describes the several Carnegie and 
Rockefeller foundations, together with the Ford Foun- 
dation, as important to “elite dominance of U.S. foreign 
affairs” and to “creating national and global networks of 
intellectuals committed to a Progressive-era state-build- 
ing project for globalist ends” (256 —257). He sees this 
project as having begun long before 1917 as part of a 
persistent “cold war,” well described by the words of 
William Appleman Williams as “an ongoing confronta- 
tion between modern Western capitalism and its domes- 
tic and international critics” (121). Parmar argues that 
the “big 3” foundations advanced this global capitalist 
project in several ways. During the 1920s and 1930s, 
Rockefeller and Carnegie funds sought to discourage 
isolationism and encourage an internationalist outlook 
by financing international studies and area studies at 
Yale, the Institute for Advanced Study at Princeton, the 
Social Science Research Council, the Council on For- 
eign Relations, and the Institute of Pacific Relations; by 
promoting discussion groups organized by the Foreign 
Policy Association; and by underwriting public opinion 
research at Princeton. In Parmar’s account, the project 
continued without pause after World War II as organi- 
zations and individuals funded by these foundations 
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participated in U.S. and British efforts that created the 
Bretton Woods system, mounted the American studies 
movement in the U.S., Britain, and Europe, and sought 
to introduce European leaders to Americans through 
summer seminars in Salzburg and at Harvard (the latter 
led by Henry Kissinger) and through the Congress for 
Cultural Freedom. Parmar sees subsequent foundation 
support for Asian studies and African studies, the Ford 
Foundation’s efforts to introduce what it saw as modern 
economics into Indonesia in the 1950s and 1960s, contri- 
butions by all three foundations to build a substantial 
modern university in Nigeria, and Ford’s engagement 
with economic and development education in Chile, as 
continuations of the same project. 

How should we evaluate the argument of a book that 
begins by collapsing much activity over a long period 
into a single phenomenon, and then disappointingly 
poses just two highly charged possibilities: “[a]re foun- 
dations above governmental and corporate interests, or 
are they part of an unrepresentative East Coast estab- 
lishment and part of a hegemonic ruling elite?” (25). 
Foundations of the American Century: The Ford, Carne- 
gie, and Rockefeller Foundations in the Rise of American 
Power describes some, though far from all, of the ways 
in which the U.S. and its citizens intruded into world af- 
fairs after World War I; however, it ignores the ways 
other parts of the world were intruding into the U.S. It 
describes some aspects of some of the international ac- 
tivities of the “big 3” foundations, but ignores the great 
bulk of their funding for scientific and medical research, 
higher education, public health, and public education— 
the funding that afforded them their international repu- 
tations. It posits a powerful “East Coast establishment” 
but does not define its members or explore its relations 
to other elements of U.S. society. 

Perhaps because Parmar scorns “pluralist” analyses 
that are not organized around the assumption of domi- 
nation by a single elite, he ignores studies that attribute 
significant influence over U.S. foreign relations to elites 
affiliated with Protestant missions, with the Catholic 
Church, with southern white Protestants, with producers 
of raw materials, with other business interests, with fra- 
ternal organizations, with large immigrant and ethnic 
communities, and with the military. Many of these elites 
also funded research and writing, conferences, journals, 
and university departments, aiming to create influential 
networks. Funders and organizers outside the U.S. 
worked, sometimes with considerable sophistication and 
success, to create effective networks for their own pur- 
poses. A more persuasive account would at least have 
acknowledged these elites and compared their influence 
to that of the “big 3,” whose grants in support of inter- 
nationalist initiatives, to judge from the numbers Parmar 
provides, were often quite small. 

Parmar asserts that the foundations “failed to allevi- 
ate poverty, raise mass living standards, or better edu- 
cate people” (3). Unfortunately, in this book he neither 
acknowledges the considerable debate about such mat- 
ters, nor provides his own analysis of the outcomes of 
foundation efforts to improve health and living 
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standards and encourage education, efforts that often 
took place in very specific social, cultural, and economic 
circumstances. Instead, Parmar objects to these founda- 
tions’ refusal to fund explicitly Marxist research and 
writing, a refusal that the funds always emphasized in 
their public statements. 

According to Foundations of the American Century, its 
selected foundations created “sustainable elite networks 
that, on the whole, supported American policies—for- 
eign and economic—ranging from liberalism in the 
1950s to neoliberalism into the twenty-first century” (3). 
That the “big 3” foundations focused on “elite net- 
works” of experts (above all in science, medicine, public 
health, and higher education), and that they preferred 
markets (though often markets that were more or less 
closely regulated) has long been accepted. It will require 
other studies, not a few of which are already in print, to 
determine how many networks the foundations did cre- 
ate, what those networks accomplished for good or ill, 
and how far such networks actually provided support for 
particular American policies. 

Davip C. HAMMACK 
Case Western Reserve University 


CaroL ANDERSON. Bourgeois Radicals: The NAACP and 
the Struggle for Colonial Liberation, 1941-1960. New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 2015. Pp. xii, 372. 
$32.99. 


In recent years, scholars Gerald Horne, Penny Von 
Eschen, and others have documented the rich history of 
progressive leftist African American anticolonial politics 
in the World War II era, particularly the Council on Af- 
rican Affairs (CAA) featuring the formidable W. E. B. 
Du Bois and the prominent entertainer/activist Paul 
Robeson. The venerable National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People (NAACP), esteemed 
for its U.S. domestic civil rights work, rarely features in 
histories of black transnationalism, particularly efforts 
toward African and Asian decolonization. This is par- 
tially because Du Bois himself, in his contemporary 
claims that the NAACP’s anticolonial politics began 
and ended with his stormy second tenure (1944-1948), 
became the historiographical father of subsequent schol- 
arly narratives that minimized the NAACP’s interna- 
tionalism. By shifting the focus from Du Bois to 
NAACP executive director Walter White and his deputy 
Roy Wilkins, Carol Anderson, with characteristic brio 
and panache, argues for a surprisingly steadfast NAACP 
anticolonialism to emphasize that black anticolonial, 
anti-imperialist politics included not just 4 communist- 
friendly progressive black left, but also more moderate, 
anti-communist black liberals. By not conflating commu- 
nism and anticolonialism, Anderson’s illumination of 
“bourgeois radicals”—the anti-communist, anticolonial 
NAACP—broadens studies of black transnationalism 
that often centered on the progressive black left to in- 
clude more moderate blacks who equally engaged decol- 
onization struggles. 

Du Bois’s adversary White and the NAACP discerned 
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a global color line that linked their domestic civil rights 
agenda and the global struggle for racial equality, hu- 
man rights, and self-determination. Utilizing the 1941 
Atlantic Charter and the 1947 United Nations Charter 
as its guiding anticolonial principles, the NAACP acted 
decisively against apartheid South Africa, Italian re-colo- 
nization efforts in the horn of Africa, and rapacious 
Dutch colonialism and imperialism in Southeast Asia. 
Anderson argues that the NAACP, with no ideological 
allegiances to the Soviet Union and communism, 
avoided racial and ideological determinism thereby op- 
posing Ethiopian attempts to annex Eritrea and Soviet 
chicanery in North Africa. Working with newly indepen- 
dent India, African and Asian freedom fighters, and a 
loose coalition of other non-governmental organizations 
and individuals, the NAACP helped shape a global dis- 
course at the intersection of race, self-determination, 
human rights, and decolonization. Anderson argues that 
its efforts helped derail South Africa’s failed bid at the 
UN to annex Southwest Africa, played some part in the 
Dutch recognition of Indonesian independence in 1949, 
and either helped block or limit Italian colonial rule in 
Africa. The NAACP’s promotion of anticolonialism 
stalled not after Du Bois’s departure, but in the mid- 
1950s due to less access to the Eisenhower administra- 
tion than previously enjoyed under the Truman adminis- 
tration, the 1955 death of White, and the urgent need to 
devote almost all organizational resources to combat 
post-Brown massive resistance by white segregationists 
in the U.S. South. Even then, the NAACP continued its 
anticolonialism by supporting groups like the American 
Committee on Africa (ACOA), dedicated exclusively to 
African decolonization. The NAACP’s sustained antico- 
lonialism was even more remarkable given its limited fi- 
nancial resources and crippling internal dissension. 
Colonial powers convinced that their own post-World 
War II economic recovery depended on continued ex- 
ploitation of their colonies and U.S. foreign policy that 
prioritized anti-communism over democracy, self-deter- 
mination, and human rights, were additional obstacles. 
Anderson’s consideration of Du Bois, White, and 
Robeson illuminate divergent perspectives of the role of 
African Americans within black transnationalism and 
suggest a situational anticolonialism from titans of the 
black progressive left. Du Bois personified longstanding 
African American views that they were the vanguard of 
the black race and rightful leaders of Pan-African poli- 
tics. White, however, consistent with the NAACP’s core 
principle of self-determination for colonized people, felt 
that Africans should lead anticolonial and Pan-African 
politics with the support of American blacks. It was 
White, and not the Pan-African stalwart Du Bois, who 
anticipated the shifting roles of Africans and diasporic 
blacks in Pan-African struggle. To Du Bois’s surprise, 
colonized Africans organized the landmark 1945 Pan- 
African conference and subsequently led the decoloniza- 
tion movement. African American civil rights activists 
drew inspiration from the newly independent African 
states in the late 1950s and early 1960s and evinced 
great pride in (Pan-)African leaders like Kwame 
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Nkrumah. Robeson, a prominent victim of U.S. anti- 
communist persecution that cost him his career, and 
perhaps his mental health, does not escape Anderson’s 
criticism. In sharp contrast to the NAACP’s steadfast 
anticolonialism, Anderson argues that Robeson, Du 
Bois, and the CAA exhibited a situational anticolonial- 
ism, railing against European colonialism and American 
support for said colonial powers, but remaining silent 
during Soviet and Italian colonial ambitions in Libya, 
Eritrea, and Somalia. 

Mindful of the difficulties of dismantling colonialism, 
the NAACP maximized its meager resources by attack- 
ing particularly conspicuous examples of colonial excess, 
notably the obstreperous Italians, Dutch, and South Af- 
ricans whose aggressive colonial claims, brutal military 
actions, and brazen white supremacy made even their 
U.S., British, and French allies uncomfortable. The 
NAACP strategy of carefully picking its battles mirrored 
their domestic tactics of selectively choosing judicial 
cases to chip away and eventually end de jure segrega- 
tion in the U.S. Their anti-communism also allowed 
them to largely escape the relentless government perse- 
cution that eviscerated the CAA and much of the pro- 
gressive black left during the early 1950s red scare. This 
compelling book left the reader with renewed apprecia- 
tion for the principled anticolonialism of White and Wil- 
kins, two complex characters who spawned many 
enemies. Beyond the illuminating focus on moderate 
NAACP black liberals, Anderson’s tantalizing references 
to George Schuyler’s shared opposition to Italian colo- 
nial aggression against Ethiopia reminds us that black 
conservatives too were part of the kaleidoscope of black 
anticolonialism. Provocatively argued, extensively re- 
searched, and passionately written, Anderson’s Bour- 
geois Radicals: The NAACP and the Struggle for Colonial 
Liberation, 1941-1960 is essential reading for scholars of 
African and Asian decolonization, black transnational 
politics, U.S. foreign policy, and the United Nations. 

RosBeRT TRENT VINSON 
The College of William and Mary 


VincENT J. INtonp1. African Americans against the 
Bomb: Nuclear Weapons, Colonialism, and the Black 
Freedom Movement. (Stanford Nuclear Age Series.) 
Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 2015. Pp. xi, 
207. $24.95. 


This book is perhaps best read in conjunction with Jac- 
queline Foertsch’s Reckoning Day. Race, Place, and the 
Atom Bomb in Postwar America (2013). Vincent J. 
Intondi’s historical perspective complements Foertsch’s 
literary stance; both review the ways in which African 
Americans spoke out against nuclear weapons and link 
this reaction to the black freedom struggle at home and 
abroad. Crossing disciplinary lines highlights further the 
“links in the same chain”—equality, liberation, and a 
world free of nuclear weapons—that are at the heart of 
Intondi’s concerns. 

To his great credit, Intondi’s study connects two 
strands of scholarship that are often kept separate, 
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namely peace history and the black freedom struggle. It 
is high time that someone explored black anti-nuclear 
activism by mining the archives at the Swarthmore Col- 
lege Peace Collection. While Intondi covers some famil- 
iar ground, his insistence on addressing peace and 
freedom helps deepen our understanding of both move- 
ments. 

African Americans against the Bomb: Nuclear Weap- 
ons, Colonialism, and the Black Freedom Movement be- 
gins by noting the range of people, in the wake of the 
bombing of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, who expressed 
concerns about atomic weapons and atomic tests. These 
included clergy, National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People (NAACP) officials, atomic sci- 
entists, pacifists, and leftists. 

The story became more complicated during the Mc- 
Carthy era, as black leftists continued to promote peace- 
ful coexistence with the Soviet Union. Significantly, 
when W. E. B. Du Bois was indicted by the Justice 
Department for his leadership of the Peace Information 
Center, which helped circulate the Stockholm Peace 
petition—calling for a ban on atomic weapons—he 
received support from the NAACP’s rank and file but 
not its leadership. While Intondi argues in his introduc- 
tion that “there was a consistent voice inside the black 
community making the case that freedom, peace, and 
colonialism were links in the same chain” (4), he 
acknowledges that “McCarthyism caused a dramatic 
downturn in peace activity” (44). 

Intondi’s contention is that with the decline of Popular 
Front groups, black activists “found a new home inside 
the Peace movement” (48). He discusses the leadership 
of African American pacifists Bayard Rustin and Bill 
Sutherland in the Sahara Project, the campaign to pre- 
vent France from testing atomic weapons in the Sahara 
desert. But it is not clear if there were a substantial num- 
ber of black activists who felt at home in the peace move- 
ment. We do learn: first, the famous anti-nuclear ad that 
introduced the Committee for a Sane Nuclear Policy 
(SANE) was signed by Martin Luther King Jr. and Doro- 
thy Height, president of the National Council of Negro 
Women; second, A. Philip Randolph and Harry Bela- 
fonte participated in SANE’s first big anti-nuclear rally; 
and third a number of black celebrities were members of 
Hollywood for SANE. But we need more evidence that 
“ordinary citizens” were among those who “consistently 
made the case that the black freedom movement was 
part of the larger fight for global human rights” (61). 

A chapter on the Vietnam War also centers on black 
leaders, especially King, whose views have been dis- 
cussed in great depth by other scholars. Intondi rejects 
Simon Hall’s conclusion (in Peace and Freedom: The 
Civil Rights and Antiwar Movements in the 1960s [2004]) 
that black nationalism was a complicating factor in ef- 
forts to create an interracial antiwar movement, but he 
does not present compelling evidence to counter Hall’s 
point. Instead, he emphasizes that the Black Power 
Movement had its own long history of linking the black 
freedom struggle with peace and nuclear abolition. This 
is accurate in terms of rhetoric and theory, but it begs 
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the question about the challenges of bringing two sepa- 
rate movements together. 

The final part of the book addresses African Ameri- 
can activism in the post-Vietnam era. In the 1970s and 
1980s a number of individuals and groups brought peace 
and freedom issues together by focusing on spending 
priorities. Various organizations, from Athletes United 
for Peace to Blacks Against Nukes, argued that funding 
for the development, construction, and deployment of 
nuclear weapons took away the life chances of poor 
people of color. Intondi highlights the significant leader- 
ship African Americans provided at the June 1982 rally 
for disarmament at the United Nations. Harold Wash- 
ington, Ron Dellums, Jesse Jackson, and President Bar- 
ack Obama continued to speak out on these issues. 

Intondi overlooks some early 1960s efforts to bring 
peace and freedom issues together in which African 
Americans participated, including the peace walks orga- 
nized by the Committee for Non-Violent Action and 
the work of the Fair Play for Cuba Committee. Still his 
book provides much-needed context for those who, 
hopefully, will explore such topics. We need more re- 
search on activists’ efforts to connect opposition to nu- 
clear weapons (and peace issues more broadly) with the 
black freedom struggle. 

Rossie LIEBERMAN 
Kennesaw State University 


CATHERINE Dossin. The Rise and Fall of American Art, 
1940s—1980s: A Geopolitics of Western Art Worlds. Bur- 
lington, Vt.: Ashgate Publishing Co., 2015. Pp. x, 312. 
$119.95. 


In the 1950s, American art critic Clement Greenberg ar- 
gued that the history of modern art was the story of the 
unfolding of the formal properties of the medium itself, 
as painting was purged of anything extrinsic to the form. 
In the 1980s, historians such as Serge Guilbaut and Eva 
Sperling Cockcroft challenged Greenberg’s formalist 
reading, and subsequent scholars have followed their 
lead in arguing that the rise of abstract expressionism 
and the corresponding shift of the Western art world 
from Paris to New York City in the 1950s was driven by 
the politics of the Cold War, as the U.S. government 
sought to challenge Soviet propaganda by promoting 
American art as the visual embodiment of Western dem- 
ocratic values. In her new book, art historian Catherine 
Dossin challenges both readings, arguing that scholars 
have ignored the larger geopolitical factors and smaller 
individual interests that transformed the international art 
world over the past seventy years and therefore have 
failed to explain the later shift in power in the 1980s 
back to Western Europe. Eschewing any discussion of 
specific art movements, Dossin contends that the shift 
from Paris to New York City had more to do with “the 
deeper socio-economic trends” (4) within individual na- 
tions, from shifting government support for the arts to 
changing national interests and fluctuating economic for- 
tunes, than the canvases of particular artists or the re- 
views of certain critics. Nodding at the Annales school as 
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inspiration, Dossin focuses on “the material conditions 
which influence the ways in which art is produced and 
consumed” (3) such as national tax structures, customs 
procedures, museum developments, and consumer 
trends that influenced the development of art markets. 

Dossin’s narrative begins in postwar Europe, where 
the political and economic devastation forced nations to 
reassess the role and purpose of art in their societies. 
While West Germany, for instance, struggled to forge 
an apolitical artistic language devoid of any fascist con- 
notations, France sought to reaffirm itself as the center 
of the Western art world by promoting the heralded his- 
tory of French masters. But, as Dossin demonstrates 
through a quantitative analysis of exhibitions and art 
purchases, France’s hold was tenuous, supported not by 
the French government but mostly by American and 
Western European collectors who propped up the 
French art market until the 1960s when affluent Ameri- 
can buyers, encouraged by a plethora of new galleries in 
New York and elsewhere, began to purchase more ac- 
cessible American art. This shift was also helped by Eu- 
ropean buyers who, by the 1970s, were stimulated by a 
weakening U.S. dollar to purchase American art to fill 
European galleries. However, as the U.S. struggled 
through a period of economic stagnation in the 1970s, 
European collectors, helped by government support, be- 
gan to promote local artists. By the 1980s, the interna- 
tional scene, as Dossin argues, was no longer centered 
on one particular city but had become “a more complex 
set of networks with several important hubs” (286) on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 

Dossin’s book is a thoughtful correction to the litany 
of studies that have ignored the socioeconomic factors 
that she details. At times, however, Dossin’s generaliza- 
tions about the relationship between GDP growth and 
the health of a particular national art market are less in- 
teresting, and she might have focused more on the eco- 
nomic situation of particular museums, cities, and 
corporate sponsors to further her argument. Readers 
will find little use for her charts on the value of the 
American dollar or on the U.S. unemployment rate. 
More importantly, Dossin is unconvincing when she 
concentrates exclusively on economic answers at the ex- 
pense of any discussion of aesthetics or art movements. 
Because she spends little time discussing social and cul- 
tural trends, Dossin is unable to explain, for example, 
the turn to Pop and Conceptual art in the 1960s in 
Western Europe. There is no discussion of the link be- 
tween painting and other art forms such as fashion and 
film, which incorporated this Pop aesthetic as well, and 
little discussion of the role of art schools in shaping 
trends. Dossin also makes no mention, except for a 
quick nod to Jean-Paul Sartre, of the major intellectual 
shifts in Western Europe in the 1960s that reshaped dis- 
course about art and the role of the avant-garde. Politi- 
cal shifts are similarly ignored, and readers looking for 
any discussion, for instance, of the role of art in the up- 
risings of 1968 will be disappointed. Nonetheless, Dossin 
has provided a useful paradigm through which to view 
the recent history of Western art and art markets, one 
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that challenges the conventional and limited narrative 
found in most art history textbooks. Obviously there is a 
larger story to be told that extends beyond the Western 
art world to include artists and art markets in Latin 
America, Asia, and elsewhere, as the global scene has 
shifted even more in the past twenty years, but Dossin 
has provided a compelling framework to help us track 
the geopolitics of the contemporary art world. 

Rosert GENTER 

Nassau Community College 


Sumiko HicAsut. Stars, Fans, and Consumption in the 
1950s: Reading Photoplay. New York: Palgrave Macmil- 
lan, 2014. Pp. xii, 298. $95.00. 


A cultural historian long interested in film and Holly- 
wood, Sumiko Higashi offers a fascinating reading of 
the movie fan magazine Photoplay in the 1950s. Higashi 
has been a strong advocate of archival and empirical re- 
search and historical methodologies within film studies 
for several decades. At the same time, she is well-versed 
in film and cultural theory and methods. This book 
demonstrates a rich interdisciplinarity across and be- 
tween the subjects of film and history. 

Higashi takes as her chronology the “long fifties,” 
stretching from 1948 to 1963, and augments her re- 
search in Photoplay with additional material from its ri- 
val publication, Motion Picture Magazine. Careful 
research and close reading yield illuminating primary 
source material about female Hollywood stars, their re- 
lationship with their fans, gender roles, and mass con- 
sumption in the 1950s. Higashi’s findings show that, 
while female stars and fans embraced their roles as ped- 
dlers and purchasers in a mass consumer society, they 
expressed more ambivalence about dominant gender ex- 
pectations for women as wives and mothers. Hollywood 
stars were wage-earning women in an era that promoted 
female domesticity, and their fans sought advice about 
difficult marital and family relationships. As they ap- 
peared in fan magazines, the lives of Hollywood stars 
and letters from readers reveal further evidence of the 
contradictions uncovered by earlier historians of 1950s 
America, such as Elaine Tyler May and Joanne Meyero- 
witz, and formerly hidden by the emphasis and apparent 
consensus on fifties “family togetherness.” 

The book is divided into two parts, in recognition that 
movie stars and fans are in a reciprocal relationship. 
“The Stars” summarizes fan magazine coverage of ten 
of the decade’s biggest box office female stars: Esther 
Williams, Doris Day, Debbie Reynolds, Susan Hayward, 
Grace Kelly, Audrey Hepburn, Marilyn Monroe, Kim 
Novak, Natalie Wood, and Elizabeth Taylor. Building 
on insights gained from earlier star studies, most promi- 
nently by Richard Dyer, Higashi analyzes these stars’ 
representation as social types, for example, as “the girl 
next door” or “the blonde bombshell,” as well as wives, 
mothers, and consumers. The representations that 
emerge from Photoplay and Motion Picture Magazine 
compare and contrast with those appearing in other 
sources, including biographies. In this way, Higashi 
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reveals what was distinctive about fan magazine views 
and understandings of the public and private lives of 
these prominent stars. The second part, “The Fans,” ex- 
amines how Photoplay addressed and represented read- 
ers through advertisements and articles on beauty, 
fashion, and the home. These materials, together with 
letters from readers to the magazine’s advice columns, 
provide “an indirect study of reception” (144). 

The book’s structure means the chapters unfold as a 
“playlist,” as Higashi puts it (xi), rather than as an over- 
arching narrative. Even so, the reader gains a sense of 
change over time and of the historical developments 
shaping the experiences of stars and fans. Over the 
1950s, the old Hollywood system of major studios con- 
trolling the production, distribution, and exhibition of 
motion pictures gave way to a less integrated, more fluid 
industry. These changes brought about a new kind of 
movie star, one with greater freedom, independence, 
and negotiating power. At the same time, traditional fan 
magazines faced a new generation of readers as the 
baby boomers came of age and competition from other 
news media as celebrity news coverage and outlets in- 
creased. The growth of celebrity journalism pushed Pho- 
toplay to adopt the scandal-mongering practices of the 
tabloids. Higashi sees the late 1958 scandal involving the 
married couple, actress Debbie Reynolds and singer 
Eddie Fisher, and the “other woman,” Elizabeth Taylor, 
as a turning point in the fan magazine’s coverage of fe- 
male Hollywood stars toward “tabloidization.” 

A unique aspect of Stars, Fans, and Consumption in 
the 1950s: Reading Photoplay is the effort to recreate 
the historical experience of reading a fan magazine. Sto- 
ries about stars, articles on fashion, and advice to read- 
ers appeared on the same page with advertisements, 
and the editors consciously placed those advertisements 
to achieve the greatest impact on the consumption hab- 
its of readers. To demonstrate the intertextual relation- 
ship between advertisements and editorial content in 
Photoplay and Motion Picture Magazine, Higashi includes 
the text of ads in italics throughout the book. Ad place- 
ment could be seamless, as in a shampoo for blonde 
hair appearing in a story about Doris Day, but at times 
“ads inadvertently became an ironic commentary about 
the meaning” of the nearby article (24). Although these 
italicized ads can be distracting, they are less disruptive 
in our current hyperlinked digital world, very enjoyable 
to read, and a reminder of the reading practices of ac- 
tual historical movie fans. With this innovation, Higashi 
incorporates new ways of presenting history and con- 
tinues her important interdisciplinary work in Holly- 
wood’s cultural representations. 

JENNIFER FROST 
University of Auckland 


RicHArD AauliLa. The Sagebrush Trail: Western Movies 
and Twentieth-Century America. (The Modern American 
West.) Tucson: University of Arizona Press, 2015. Pp. 
xi, 370. $35.00. 


Richard Aquila’s The Sagebrush Trail: Western Movies 
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and Twentieth-Century America promises to be “a history 
of western movies but also a history of twentieth-century 
America” (3) and it certainly achieves this goal. Aquila 
provides an overview and survey in chronological order, 
of films made from the early 1900s to the twenty-first 
century, from Edwin S. Porter’s The Great Train Robbery 
in 1903 to Quentin Tarantino’s Django Unchained in 
2012. The book’s method is to follow this “cinematic 
‘sagebrush trail’” (338) drawing out the parallels be- 
tween shifts in the genre and broad political changes in 
the U.S., “[lJike inkblots in a Rorschach test” (337), 
with the goal of showing how “Westerns became a vir- 
tual public forum that allowed Americans to consider a 
variety of issues, events, beliefs, and actions . . . [and] 
capture .. . Americans’ hopes, dreams, and fears” (336). 
To achieve this Aquila tracks his chosen films through 
periodized blocks: 1900-1944, 1945-1963, and 1964— 
1999 arguing that the “mythic” was established, rein- 
forced, and in differing ways, revised during these pe- 
riods. The book has some longer discussions of key 
films such as The Great Train Robbery, The Iron Horse 
(1924), Stagecoach (1939), Shane (1953), The Searchers 
(1956), A Fistful of Dollars (1964), The Wild Bunch 
(1969), and Unforgiven (1992), which become focal 
points for Aquila’s arguments on myth and revision, Old 
and New Wests, stereotyping, and gender roles. 
Without doubt this book reveals a great wealth of 
film watching and knowledge of the intersections -be- 
tween those movies and the context within which they 
were produced and received; however, it is very much a 
book written by a historian with little interest in film 
studies or theoretical conceptualizations of cinema and 
ideology. The book stubbornly refuses to engage with 
established critical interpretations of the films or of the 
political, cultural histories produced by others such as 
Richard Slotkin or Stanley Corkin, and as a result, it of- 
ten has a disengaged quality, betrayed most obviously by 
its unwillingness to unpack or debate key terms, such as 
“myth,” “authenticity,” “epic,” or “ambiguity,” which 
are, therefore, allowed to float imprecisely throughout 
the book. Although at the end, Aquila acknowledges 
New Western History as “not that new or different” 
(336), The Sagebrush Trail seems to repeat many of the 
problems those historians had with popular culture, re- 
fusing to engage with the aesthetic, ideological, and cul- 
tural complexities inherent in film production and 
reception. The tendency, as a consequence, is to reduce 
films to character and plot rather than see the rich aes- 
thetic tradition that even a rudimentary examination of 
film theory would open up to these discussions. In 
amassing details and plot outlines, which undoubtedly 
have some value, Aquila rarely asks “what,” or “why” 
these details are significant and what they reveal about 
the politics of the western, such as its ideological at- 
tachments to empire, social violence, gender or racial 
demarcation, and ecological abuse. For example, Aquila 
describes Sergio Leone’s Once Upon a Time in the West 
(1968) as “long and confusing,” “slow-moving,” and a 
“postmodern mix” (207-209) but there is little attempt 
to interrogate what these features add to the film and 
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how they make it revisionist and politically challenging 
to American audiences. Similarly, rather than analyze 
films fully, they are categorized as “dark” (334), as in 
the case of Joel and Ethan Coen’s No Country for Old 
Men (2007) or The Wild Bunch, and yet what is clearly 
needed is a more engaged critical reading demonstrating 
where this darkness comes from in the film, how it is 
portrayed, and what it reveals about the western as 
American allegory. 

Too often, it is the language itself that reveals the 
book’s flaws, opting for generalizations: “After all, 
America has always loved underdogs” (79), and drawing 
out from such moments broad statements on “American 
character” (80); or simply reverting to metaphors like 
“westerns were still riding tall in the saddle” (266) or 
describing a villain as a “bad hombre” (50). The western 
was always more than a unanimous notion of American 
identity, staging, as it has over time, multiple contests 
over ethnicity, race, sexuality, and gender, while extend- 
ing as a genre beyond the U.S. to demonstrate how 
others could use its frameworks to critique both Ameri- 
can and other national cultures. 

So although there is much useful information, de- 
scription, and detail in this book, ultimately it lacks a 
strong, original, critical voice that could bring needed in- 
sight and political analysis to the continued study of the 
western film genre. At a time when the western is seen 
as “dead” or irrelevant, new books on the genre need, I 
believe, to ask new questions and challenge the very lan- 
guage of previous generations so that we might continue 
to understand and appreciate the rich and deep histories 
of the western to both American and global cultures. 

NEIL CAMPBELL 
University of Derby 


Joun D. Farr. Mr. America: The Tragic History of a 
Bodybuilding Icon. (Terry and Jan Todd Series on Physi- 
cal Culture and Sports.) Austin: University of Texas 
Press, 2015. Pp. xiii, 457. $35.00. 


John D. Fair has again brought an accomplished histo- 
rian’s perspective to some American men’s fervent ef- 
forts to “build” their bodies by enlarging their muscles. 
Fair’s Mr. America: The Tragic History of a Bodybuilding 
Icon complements his Muscletown USA: Bob Hoffman 
and the Manly Culture of York Barbell (1999). 

Interestingly enough, Fair addresses bodybuilding as 
both historian and participant. Mr. America’s dust jacket 
notes his dozens of weightlifting meets, service on the 
weightlifting committee of the Amateur Athletic Union 
of the United States (AAU), and experience as a judge 
in 1973’s Mr. America Contest. The book has both the 
virtues and shortcomings often accompanying insiders’ 
accounts. With vast research and knowledge, Fair none- 
theless occasionally seems disinclined to explore how 
singular, and possibly problematic, his subject is. 

After an admiring look at ancient Greek ideals of the 
male body, Fair takes a better-contextualized backward 
glance at Americans’ fondness for the scantily clad, mus- 
cular body of Eugen Sandow and the physical culture 
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enthusiasms of Bernarr Macfadden. He then embarks 
on his elaborate survey of the AAU’s Mr. America con- 
test, an event beginning in 1939, lasting until the cen- 
tury’s end. Fair notes the considerable cultural 
changes—in gender, sexuality, and race—distinguishing 
this period; but the contest itself is his primary focus. 
Interviewing twenty-five titlists and scores of others, as 
well as consulting extensive manuscript material, Fair in- 
troduces seemingly every consequential person during 
the contest’s lifetime, definitively describing the event’s 
history and postulating interesting readings of it. 

To Fair, Mr. America’s history is “tragic,” a devolu- 
tion. The contest, he maintains, once fostered a worthy 
ideal of American manhood, emphasizing character as 
well as physique, but in its latter years became simply a 
sorry celebration of muscles, their excessive size chemi- 
cally induced, not simply the result of disciplined exer- 
cise. Thus is chapter 4 longingly entitled “The Glory 
Years,” while chapter 10 bemoans the “Eclipse of an 
Icon.” Telling this tale well, and identifying so many of 
its participants, is the major accomplishment of Mr. 
America. 

The book begs a question it does not itself ask: 
whether this event’s history represents something other 
than a fall from grace, whether the contest and the “iron 
game” (10) it honored might have been troubling, or at 
least culturally complex, from the outset. Fair appears 
not to wonder, for example, whether it was more than 
coincidence that Mr. America and Superman first ap- 
peared only a year apart during the Great Depression, a 
time of unprecedented shame for countless American 
men. He interestingly treats the recurring debate among 
weightlifters about whether function or form, strength 
or appearance, was more important, designating Bob 
Hoffman and Joe Weider as the leading debaters. Yet 
despite talk in the competition’s early years about par- 
ticipants’ intellect and character, did the Mr. America 
contest ever stand for much more than enlarged physi- 
cality? Did it reflect and promote narcissism or, instead, 
just a healthy self-regard? Was overcompensation in- 
volved? The eventual heyday of steroids that Fair 
decries might have been not so much a deviation from 
the early days he enshrines as it was a culturally logical 
evolution. An icon’s eclipse sometimes involves a parody 
of a once-revered figure, not its stark antithesis, some- 
thing at which Fair himself seems to hint when he ends 
his book with the suggestion that the work may chroni- 
cle not a tragedy of Greek proportions, but a comedy. 

Mr. America never precisely defines, but merely as- 
sumes, the specific meanings of masculinity that the 
competition sought to promote; neither does Fair iden- 
tify meanings that the contest might have tried to coun- 
teract. Fair often cites, yet does not ponder, intriguing 
ways that the event differed from its more famous coun- 
terpart for females, the Miss America Pageant. The 
much larger audience that the latter acquired is instruc- 
tive, perhaps reflecting cultural comfort with subjecting 
women to scrutiny and appraisal, accompanied by dis- 
comfort with gazing at nearly naked men sweating to- 
gether. That one event was called a “pageant” and the 
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other a “contest” is suggestive, but should not conceal 
the fact that the men’s competition was a performance 
too. A timeless essentialism, a notion that manliness is 
(or should be) always and everywhere inherently about 
strength, perhaps underlies Fair’s imprecision regarding 
the brand of masculinity Mr. America performed. 

The homoeroticism of bodybuilding needs more at- 
tention than it receives in Mr. America. Unsurprisingly, 
a prominent audience for bodybuilding has been gay 
males, especially during the 1950s, when physique maga- 
zines circumvented censorship of homoerotica. Equally 
unsurprising is the defensive anxiety among some mid- 
century bodybuilding advocates over the numbers of gay 
men in their midst. Fair wisely does not skirt this topic, 
yet his treatment seems guarded: He notes, for instance, 
that some celebrated (and allegedly straight) body- 
builders took roles in gay pornography, while the 
postwar era’s most famous bodybuilder, Arnold Schwar- 
zenegger, allegedly reacted with explosive disgust upon 
learning that film clips of his posing almost nude had 
shown up in gay porn. The authenticity of Schwarzeneg- 
ger’s disgust, and whether bodybuilders’ pornographic 
film roles were typically just a way to make money, are 
questions left unexplored. The “morality issue,” Fair as- 
serts, “was merely an extension of a larger debate over 
muscular development” (129). It may have been quite 
the reverse. 

Ending with utopian speculation about the possible 
revival of ancient Greek ideals of men’s bodies in to- 
day’s CrossFit movement, the book leaves a reader 
wanting to know more, to further examine the world of 
male bodybuilding that Fair has described so well. 

JoHN IBson 
California State University, Fullerton 


Emity ALIce Katz. Bringing Zion Home: Israel in Ameri- 
can Jewish Culture, 1948-1967. Albany: State University 
of New York Press, 2015. Pp. xiii, 215. $85.00. 


In the first two decades of Israel’s existence, only one- 
third of American Jews visited Israel. Short of visiting 
themselves, how then could American Jews bring Zion 
home? Emily Alice Katz argues that the convergence of 
cultural consumption and the increasing need for Amer- 
ican Jews to celebrate Jewish distinctiveness, allowed 
American Jews to support Israel through the promotion 
of Israeli culture and material goods at home in the 
U.S. This convergence ultimately remade “American 
Jewish culture in the immediate postwar decades” (2). 
American Jews brought Zion home through buying 
books about Israel, learning Israeli folk dances, promot- 
ing Israeli material imports into department stores and 
synagogue gift stores, and by supporting Israeli music 
and art. Such cultural, economic, and material support 
for Israel allowed American Jews to celebrate their dis- 
tinctive Jewishness with pride, support the fledging Jew- 
ish state, and simultaneously support American goals 
and interests. In the context of the Cold War, American 
Jewish support for Israel could be construed by boosters 
of the alliance as supporting a new ally that served as “a 
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cultural analogue to America” (139). Simultaneously, 
Katz concludes that, “for many American Jews, engag- 
ing with Israel in the cultural realm was a crucial chan- 
nel through which they came to know, or to feel that 
they knew, Israel” (138). 

In laying out the theoretical approach of Bringing 
Zion Home: Israel in American Jewish Culture, 
1948—1967, Katz openly aligns herself with scholars like 
Jeffrey Shandler who argue that culture, specifically 
American Jewish culture, is always a social construct. 
Katz places herself squarely within Andrew R. Heinze 
and Jenna Weissman Joselit’s scholarship on Jewish 
consumerism in the postwar U.S. She also argues that 
American Jews became comfortably American through 
their own consumer choices. Katz pushes an even more 
specific interpretation—American Jews became Ameri- 
can middle-class consumers through their support of Is- 
raeli culture within the American Jewish household. 
Ultimately Katz, in asking whether Jewish consumption 
serves as a political tool or a cultural act, insists it can 
be both. 

After offering an analysis of postwar American Jewry 
and situating herself within the larger historiography, 
Katz uses a thematic organization to address cultural 
motives, shifts, and changes through the lenses of books, 
dance, material goods, and art and music. The nonfic- 
tion books about Israel that Katz chooses to analyze in 
the second chapter generally offer a view of the young 
nation from the pioneer’s perspective and ultimately tie 
American Jews closer to Israel through their descrip- 
tions of the pioneer spirit, a common cultural heritage 
of women managing households in war and postwar aus- 
tere conditions, and the brave fight for freedom. In 
chapter 3, Katz argues that the celebration and popular- 
ity of Israeli folk dance served several purposes, includ- 
ing encouraging American Jewish youths to embrace 
both their Jewishness and to take pride in Israeli cul- 
ture. Chapter 4 traces the consumer culture surrounding 
Israeli imported goods and highlights the growing eco- 
nomic ties between American Jews and the Israeli econ- 
omy. Here Katz argues that imported Israeli raincoats, 
for example, served multiple functions. Buying a rain- 
coat that was imported to a major department store of- 
fered American Jews a way to support Israeli economies 
and show off their cultural distinctiveness while simulta- 
neously supporting the development of capitalism in an 
emerging country in the midst of the Cold War. It is in 
the conspicuous consumption of Israeli goods, Katz ar- 
gues, that American Jews emerged as “pro-Israel con- 
sumer-advocates” (145). In chapter 5, Katz argues that 
American Jewish “boosters” of cultural ties between Is- 
rael and the U.S. acted as members of the cultural cold 
warriors who believed in the power of Western culture, 
and cultural exchange, to help defeat the forces of com- 
munism. Their activities reveal American Jewish pride 
in Israel and American Jewish support for Cold War 
cultural ambassadorship. 

By focusing largely, though not exclusively, on women 
as postwar “institution builders, cultural producers, and 
cultural arbiters in the American Jewish community” 
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(144), Katz’s book offers a subtle correction to rigid 
gender stereotyping of postwar American Jewish inter- 
pretations of Israel. Much existing historiography sug- 
gests Americans viewed Israel exclusively as a heroic 
and tough “masculine” state or, conversely, that women 
were the dominant consumers of Zionist kitsch, thereby 
“feminizing” American Zionism. Katz suggests a more 
complex examination of Israel’s reception in postwar 
Jewish America. Her ability to offer a comprehensive 
analysis of cultural artifacts such as concert programs, 
popular novels, department store window displays, 
dance recital programs and reviews, and music record- 
ings offers a fascinating glimpse of cultural and material 
history in a larger geopolitical moment in American his- 
tory. In bringing Zion home, Katz ultimately argues, 
“American Jews cultivated a brand of transnational cul- 
tural patronage and consumption in this period that 
they felt suited America’s cultural responsibilities in the 
postwar world” (139). 

Katz’s subject material lends itself naturally to a the- 
matic organization and generally this organizational ap- 
proach serves her well. At times, however, jumping from 
decade to decade (and sometimes in reverse) in the 
course of a paragraph or page resulted in a jumbled 
chronology that detracted from Katz’s larger (and 
largely cogent) arguments. Also, while her conclusion 
does engage the question of the perception of non-Jew- 
ish Americans of Israel in the first few decades of state- 
hood, this analysis is disappointingly brief. While 
understanding that Bringing Zion Home is about Ameri- 
can Jews, perhaps a more direct engagement with 
Michelle Mart’s analysis of the same time period would 
have provided a fuller picture. But these are minor criti- 
cisms. Bringing Zion Home will have appeal to a wide 
variety of disciplines and will serve as a great example 
of how to effectively and convincingly execute material 
and cultural analysis. Ultimately, Katz offers an engag- 
ing, colorful, and insightful investigation of the role of 
Israel in shaping American Jewish self-identity and cul- 
ture. 

CAITLIN CARENEN 
Eastern Connecticut State University 


SARA FIELDSTON. Raising the World: Child Welfare in the 
American Century. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 2015. Pp. x, 316. $39.95. 


Since the 1980s, the field of diplomatic history has been 
expanding beyond its elite, white, male origins to consider 
issues of race, gender and sexuality, culture, and class. 
The result is a more complex look at how the U.S. has 
acted in the world and how the world has influenced the 
U.S. In her engaging, pathbreaking study, Sara Fieldston 
shows how foregrounding women and children illumina- 
tes the intertwined histories of American humanitarian- 
ism and global hegemony during the Cold War. 

After World War I, American voluntary agencies 
(volags) established a range of programs to help foreign 
children. The most well-known are probably sponsorship 
programs, through which Americans provided monthly 
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financial support for an “adopted” child with whom 
they exchanged letters. (Fieldston notes that it was a 
British organization, Save the Children Fund, that pio- 
neered the sponsorship model, but that Americans 
made it their own by emphasizing its affective dimen- 
sions). Other projects included orphanages, day nurser- 
ies, and programs for educating and training children, 
their families, and local childcare workers. Fieldston ex- 
amines the work of volag workers, social workers, and 
other child welfare experts in Europe, the Middle East, 
and Asia. She focuses mainly on agencies like Christian 
Children’s Fund (CCF), but also uncovers how ordinary 
Americans understood their participation in sponsorship 
and friendship programs and the responses of the chil- 
dren overseas who were their targets. 

Fieldston argues that these ostensibly altruistic projects 
were in fact deeply political ventures that aimed to 
change the world by molding its children. Chapters 1 
through 3 discuss the immediate postwar period, when a 
sense of optimism and new psychological theories about 
children’s malleability drove efforts to shape foreign chil- 
dren into peace- and freedom-loving agents of political 
and economic development. This kind of social engineer- 
ing, the thinking went, would uplift entire nations. Thus, 
volags sought to remake foreign children and their fami- 
lies in the image of the U.S. by teaching them democratic 
values as well as childrearing methods touted as Ameri- 
can (though they drew heavily from Freudian ideas that 
came to the U.S. with refugees fleeing Europe before 
World War II). Women were especially important to the 
task of improving societies through proper childrearing. 
Female American social workers and other child welfare 
professionals found opportunities overseas that were 
unavailable at home. Their arrival also created new op- 
portunities for local women. 

As the Cold War intensified in the early 1950s, child 
welfare became an arena in which America could exer- 
cise power (cloaked in the mantle of benevolence) to 
demonstrate democracy’s superiority over communism. 
Chapters 4 to 6 show how volags became an important 
component of U.S. foreign policy. They were much 
more effective than the U.S. government in forging in- 
ternational people-to-people relationships and useful for 
highlighting the connections between proper childrear- 
ing and a democratic society. American child welfare 
workers sought to mold children into democratic citi- 
zens by encouraging free play, creative expression, and 
education attuned to individual learning styles. This 
alignment between child welfare and foreign policy al- 
lowed volags to “simultaneously embrace and deny the 
political nature of their work” (108). U.S. foreign policy 
and volag agendas converged around the goal of guiding 
the modernization of developing countries. On the for- 
eign policy side, this meant replacing temporary emer- 
gency relief with longer-term development programs. 
On the child welfare side, modernization theory raised 
the stakes of proper childrearing: children’s psychologi- 
cal and emotional development was now important not 
just in the fight against communism but also for eco- 
nomic growth and modernization. 
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Child welfare workers struggled with the American 
exceptionalism inherent in modernization theory, which 
assumed that countries followed a trajectory that resem- 
bled that of the U.S.: did economic development and 
the promotion of specific notions of childhood inevitably 
lead to the imposition of Western cultural values? This 
tension became pronounced during the Vietnam War, 
when domestic and international scrutiny and criticism 
of the United States’ overseas child welfare projects 
grew alongside disillusionment with U.S. foreign policy. 
Indeed, Fieldston argues in her last two chapters that in- 
ternational child welfare underwent “seismic shifts” 
(207) during the late 1960s and 1970s. Given the revolu- 
tionary spirit of the times, “programs that promised to 
change the world by carefully molding the next genera- 
tion seemed quaint and ineffectual” (197). Feminist ac- 
tivism offered ways for women to participate politically 
that were unconnected to childrearing, and women be- 
came newly significant in visions of national develop- 
ment as economic producers rather than mothers. 
Overseas, rising nationalism and anti-Americanism 
made even private aid controversial, let alone aid that 
was seen (however inaccurately) as coming from the 
U.S. government. Early Cold War metaphors that posi- 
tioned the U.S. as parent to the world, once comforting, 
now seemed paternalistic. Volags distanced themselves 
from the U.S. government and elevated indigenous peo- 
ple to leadership positions. 

Despite these changes, Fieldston sees important conti- 
nuities from the 1950s to the 1970s, and into the 1990s: 
child welfare agencies’ persistent linking of child welfare 
and international development and peace, and their pro- 
motion of a universalized vision of a happy childhood 
that was democratic, capitalistic, and Western. In fact, 
she argues, they “ultimately reframed, rather than dis- 
carded, their ambitions to reshape the world” (208). 

Because Fieldston’s coverage is broad, there are 
themes she touches on only briefly but that suggest ave- 
nues for further research. She mentions the presence of 
missionaries, but more examination of religion would 
further our understanding of American humanitarian- 
ism. So would a deeper dive into race. Fieldston does 
describe a hierarchy of worthiness that placed European 
children above Asian children, and notes that black chil- 
dren in Africa were mostly shut out of sponsorship pro- 
grams due to lack of interest from American sponsors. 
More study is needed here, as well as on American hu- 
manitarian efforts in Africa. 

Raising the World: Child Welfare in the American Cen- 
tury is based on a mountain of research, including the 
archives of CCF, which Fieldston mined extensively. 
Through the letters that children overseas sent to their 
American sponsors, she allows us to hear some of the 
marginalized voices that are rarely included in our histo- 
ries but uniquely enrich them. Fieldston’s approach is 
the kind that promises to take diplomatic history into 
exciting new directions. 

ArissA H. Ou 
Boston College 
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Cartos Kevin Banton. George I. Sanchez: The Long 
Fight for Mexican American Integration. (The Lamar Ser- 
ies in Western History.) New Haven, Conn.: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 2014. Pp. xv, 383. $45.00. 


The educational philosopher George I. Sanchez was the 
most notable advocate in the Mexican-American South- 
west of the twentieth-century form of thought known as 
the scientific ethic and associated prominently with phi- 
losopher John Dewey and New Deal administrator 
Rexford Tugwell. In a biography that closes a longstand- 
ing omission in the historiography of the American 
West, Carlos Kevin Blanton interprets the expression of 
the scientific ethic in Sanchez’s thought and examines its 
effects on his political commitments to New Deal liber- 
alism and civil rights after World War II. 

The analysis is organized chronologically in four units 
corresponding to the prominent political stages of San- 
chez’s life. Part I looks at Sanchez’s youth in order to 
establish the relationship between industrial and rural 
strife in Arizona and New Mexico and Sanchez’s view of 
the role of public institutions in mediating social con- 
flict. Part II covers Sanchez’s transition away from his 
home state of New Mexico, where he first applied prag- 
matist ethics to social science and educational philoso- 
phy, to the University of Texas at Austin, where he 
taught for thirty years. Part III examines Sanchez’s im- 
portant political activism in the desegregation movement 
during the era of Brown v. Board of Education, as he be- 
came the American West’s most vocal university-based 
intellectual in defense of racial liberalism. Blanton closes 
with a final section covering Sanchez’s career after 1960 
amid the rise of the Chicano movement and a new gen- 
eration of political activists. 

Notable among Blanton’s analysis is a discussion of 
the breach that prevented Sanchez from closing the or- 
ganizational separation between the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People (NAACP) 
and the civil rights groups fighting on behalf of the 
Spanish-speaking peoples of Texas. Despite similarities 
that might have allowed for mutual cooperation in the 
legal arena against segregated public schools, Sanchez 
was unable to persuade the NAACP and its allies that 
legal strategies pivoting around perceived language defi- 
ciencies and de jure recognition of Mexican-Americans 
as white could nonetheless be productive for efforts in 
the Deep South. Blanton extends our knowledge of the 
consequences of administrative policy for maintaining 
segregation patterns in Texas in spite of legal victories 
achieved in the courts, a noteworthy addition to the his- 
tory of civil rights that helps us to better explain the lim- 
ited achievements of school desegregation efforts after 
1960. An early discussion succeeds in reminding us that 
the term “assimilation,” today used almost uniformly to 
mean the destruction of culture, implied for SAnchez 
and other racial liberals of his generation the creation of 
broader, more capacious forms of cultural diversity as 
an ordinary promise of American democracy rather 
than a narrow one defined along Anglophile Protestant 
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models. In tracing Sanchez’s career from California to 
Louisiana, Puerto Rico, and beyond, and from New 
York to Mexico City, Blanton also succeeds in establish- 
ing that Sanchez’s intellectual circuits were actually 
quite extensive. 

The monograph could have benefitted from slight 
changes in focus. If one intended outcome of biographi- 
cal analysis is the magnification of social contexts as 
a means of understanding institutional and cultural 
change, Blanton’s analysis does not fully succeed in cap- 
turing Sanchez’s life as a conduit for the ideas and poli- 
tics that defined what Alan Ryan has called the “high 
tide of American liberalism” (John Dewey and the High 
Tide of American Liberalism [1995}]). Partially this is due 
to an overreliance on Chicano historiography, which re- 
sults in an interpretation of Sanchez’s life through the 
Texas-based social history through which he is conven- 
tionally understood rather than through the career of 
mid-century liberalism radiating out of New York, 
Washington, D.C., and Mexico City of which Mexican- 
American middle-class thought remains an unrecog- 
nized part. Blanton’s tight use of chronological periodi- 
zation prevents larger, more synthetic assessments of 
the quality of Sanchez’s thought across the breadth of 
his institutional affiliations. Meanwhile, if the university 
affiliation made Sanchez different as a social type from 
the non-university professionals with whom he worked 
in the Mexican-American civil rights movement, this 
contrast has received too little attention in Blanton’s 
analysis. Contrasts to the other university-formed intel- 
lectuals in the American Southwest like Carlos Casta- 
fieda and Ernesto Galarza would have amplified the 
unique contours and importance of disciplinary-based 
discourses within the university to Sanchez’s intellectual 
formation. And more attention to the theoretical plat- 
forms of university-based social scientific thought would 
have helped us to understand the relationship that San- 
chez drew between science as a philosophical way of 
thinking about social community and as a technological 
way of intervening in it. Sanchez was never more politi- 
cally potent than when he was a young social recon- 
structionist who was inspired by the social philosophy of 
John Dewey, but here that contribution to mid-century 
liberalism in the context of, the American West is diluted 
in favor of the more ordinary details of one’s lived expe- 
rience. 

% RUBEN FLORES 
University of Kansas 


RIcHARD M. FiuiPink Jr. Dwight Eisenhower and Ameri- 
can Foreign Policy during the 1960s: An American Lion 
in Winter. Lanham, Md.: Lexington Books, 2015. Pp. 
xiii, 133. Cloth $80.00, e-book $79.99. 


Most presidents from the twentieth century left the 
White House as unpopular figures, however, Dwight D. 
Eisenhower entered his retirement with his popularity 
intact and remained a very influential political figure un- 
til his death in 1969. He strove to protect the reputation 
of his administration and to continue to influence U.S. 
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foreign policies. In this short book, Richard M. Filipink 
Jr. explores this relatively neglected period in Eisen- 
hower’s career and assesses the former president’s con- 
tinuing influence on both John F. Kennedy and Lyndon 
B. Johnson. While Filipink admirably describes Eisen- 
hower’s interactions with Kennedy and Johnson 
concerning foreign policies, he does arrive at some con- 
clusions that lack sufficient support. 

After providing a short background chapter on the 
Eisenhower administration’s foreign policy, Filipink pro- 
ceeds to describe the uneasy relationship between Ei- 
senhower and his successor. A degree of frostiness 
characterized their relationship as Eisenhower disliked 
Kennedy for the latter’s criticisms of his policies, and 
Kennedy saw his predecessor as old and out of touch 
with contemporary issues. Despite this tension, Eisen- 
hower attempted to facilitate a smooth transition for the 
new president and remained available during the follow- 
ing years to offer advice. Filipink shows that Kennedy 
feared the possibility of Eisenhower publicly criticizing 
his policies and did his best to keep his predecessor in- 
formed of major decisions, seek his advice on occasion, 
and overall, make sure Eisenhower kept his concerns 
muted. 

Filipink briefly explores Kennedy’s interaction with 
Eisenhower concerning the Bay of Pigs invasion, U.S. 
intervention in Laos, the Cuban missile crisis, the Lim- 
ited Test Ban Treaty, and Vietnam. He shows how Ken- 
nedy used several administration officials as conduits for 
reaching Eisenhower, particularly his new Central Intel- 
ligence Agency (CIA) director John McCone who had 
served in the former administration as well. Whenever 
Eisenhower would begin criticizing his successor’s for- 
eign policies, Kennedy would quickly dispatch McCone 
or another representative to pacify the former president. 
He would also occasionally call Eisenhower directly as 
he did during the Cuban missile crisis. Filipink con- 
cludes that Kennedy was generally successful in muting 
Eisenhower’s criticism even as their personal dislike for 
each other continued. 

Kennedy’s assassination brought Johnson to the presi- 
dency. Like Kennedy, Johnson sought Eisenhower’s ad- 
vice and support when possible and to limit the former 
president’s criticisms when not. However, unlike 
Kennedy, Johnson had a better relationship with 
Eisenhower dating back to when he served as Senate 
Majority Leader in the 1950s. They had worked together 
on some legislation and had generally gotten along. 
During the transition after Kennedy’s assassination and 
the presidential campaign of 1964, Filipink reveals that 
Eisenhower helped where he could, and while not sup- 
porting Johnson in the election, he kept most of his crit- 
icisms fairly muted. He correctly notes that Eisenhower 
did this mainly because of his dislike for the Republican 
nominee Barry Goldwater. 

In analyzing Johnson and Eisenhower’s relationship, 
Filipink focuses on the Vietnam War. He argues that 
Johnson consistently sought the former president’s ad- 
vice and was careful to develop policies that he believed 
Eisenhower would support. This did not always work, 
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however, as Filipink contends that Eisenhower’s advice 
was not always consistent or clear. At times, Eisenhower 
seemed to favor escalation, but at others, seemed to ad- 
vise caution. While Eisenhower’s inconsistency caused 
some strain, Johnson also would only follow some of the 
advice. Among some of the best examples of the ten- 
sions that sometimes arose included Johnson’s commu- 
nication with the American public concerning the war 
and his management of the war. Eisenhower believed 
the president needed to be more forthcoming with the 
public regarding the war and trusting of his military 
commanders. Despite these problems, Filipink describes 
how Johnson considered the former president a key ad- 
visor. 

Filipink provides a solid assessment of both Kennedy 
and Johnson’s efforts to placate the former president 
and, in Johnson’s case, to truly seek Eisenhower’s ad- 
vice. Generally, as Filipink notes, Eisenhower’s public 
comments concerning his successors’ foreign and mili- 
tary policies remained restrained; but, when they did be- 
come more critical, both Kennedy and Johnson did 
whatever they could to reassure him. 

Filipink falls short, however, in one particular area. 
He presents Eisenhower’s involvement with Kennedy 
and Johnson in a vacuum. Without question, Filipink 
shows that they were concerned about Eisenhower’s 
opinions and sought to limit his criticisms, but he over- 
states or, at least, does not prove the level of the former 
president’s influence. Filipink provides little context for 
the advice that these presidents were receiving other 
than from Eisenhower. Yet, their interactions with Ei- 
senhower were relatively limited. Filipink twice provides 
the example that Johnson told a group of Democratic 
leaders that he consulted with Eisenhower thirty times 
over roughly two years. Filipink uses this example to 
“prove” Eisenhower’s influence on Johnson. While the 
number of contacts does indicate that Johnson con- 
sulted with the former president, an average of only one 
meeting or conversation per month does not support 
Filipink’s contention that Eisenhower had a very influ- 
ential role. There is no doubt that Johnson and, to a 
lesser extent Kennedy, valued Eisenhower’s opinion and 
feared his criticism, but Filipink needed to provide more 
of the historical context for their interaction with the 
former president. 

Despite this criticism, Filipink deserves credit for writ- 
ing an enlightening book on Eisenhower’s continuing 
influence during the Kennedy and Johnson administra- 
tions. While more work needs to be done, anyone want- 
ing to study Eisenhower’s involvement in foreign and 
military policies in the 1960s should start here. 

Davi L. SNEAD 
Liberty University 


Mark Bou ton. Failing Our Veterans: The G.I. Bill and 
the Vietnam Generation. New York: New York Univer- 
sity Press, 2014. Pp. xii, 273. $49.00. 


Mark Boulton’s Failing Our Veterans: The G.I. Bill and 
the Vietnam Generation offers an insightful, balanced, 
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and multifaceted account of the social and political dis- 
course surrounding the postwar G.I. Bill. The author 
prefaces his discussion with a basic question: How do 
Americans reconcile citizenship with military service? 
Should it be, as Thomas Jefferson argued, a duty per- 
formed without any expectation of reward. Or, con- 
versely, was military service a prerequisite that allowed 
veterans to join a privileged group of citizens (21-22)? 
Boulton adeptly traces the long history of veterans’ leg- 
islation as it navigated a course between these two poles. 
World War II essentially resolved the debate in favor of 
creating a privileged class, setting a very high bar for 
both policy ‘and subsequent public expectations. 

Failing Our Veterans is an outstanding legislative his- 
tory of the G.I. Bill and its evolution during and after 
World War II. Boulton traces a clear and understand- 
able path through a complex array of personalities and 
organizations involved in the public policy debate that 
comprised postwar veterans’ policy. As he maps out 
these developments, Boulton reveals a steady pattern of 
lofty rhetoric consistently undercut by budgetary con- 
cerns or outright disagreement with continuing the 1944 
G.I. Bill for Cold War-era veterans. Some administra- 
tions readily acknowledged the need to preserve econ- 
omy over privilege. In 1955, Dwight D. Eisenhower 
enlisted Omar N. Bradley to chair a commission that 
determined expanding veterans’ benefits was unsustain- 
able. Other presidents, such as Lyndon B. Johnson and 
Richard Nixon, publicly lauded the American service- 
man, but privately fought additional veterans’ benefits at 
almost every opportunity. The eventual product of these 
ongoing debates was a fundamental failure of Vietnam- 
era veterans’ policy. 

There is more to Failing Our Veterans than a compel- 
ling legislative history. Boulton uses policy debate to il- 
lustrate the corroding post-1945 American consensus, 
particularly with respect to the generation gap that even- 
tually engulfed the country. For example, the American 
Legion and Veterans of Foreign Wars (VFW) appear as 
key political lobbyists and advocates, but ones primarily 
vested in protecting the original 1944 Serviceman’s 
Readjustment Act and its cohort of beneficiaries. Olin 
Teague, a highly decorated World War II veteran who 
served in the House of Representatives for thirty-two 
years doggedly blocked new programs for much of his 
tenure as chair of the Veterans Affairs Committee. 
Teague consistently defended federal support for vet- 
erans wounded and disabled in combat, but balked at 
educational benefits or other programs. Sadly, this 
stance delayed mental health treatment for Vietnam vet- 
erans for years. 

Unfortunately, Vietnam veterans never developed a 
comprehensive lobbying effort to fill the vacuum created 
by the American Legion and the VFW. Organizations 
like the National Association of Concerned Veterans 
(NACV) were comparatively smaller and more vested in 
making sure existing programs were implemented rather 
than starting a new wave of benefits. Other groups, such 
as the Vietnam Veterans Against the War (VVAW), 
were more interested in protesting U.S. policy in 
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Southeast Asia. Moreover, lacking the public consensus 
that had greeted World War II veterans in 1945, neither 
group made much headway. 

One of the core concepts in Failing Our Veterans is 
the definition of combat service and its impact on vet- 
erans’ status. Throughout the postwar period, the argu- 
ment followed that the wounds and disability suffered as 
a consequence of combat established an unassailable 
standard for public recognition. Further, because World 
War II was a formally declared conflict, its veterans pos- 
sessed a greater degree of legitimacy and had a more 
plausible expectation of benefits. Conversely, Boulton 
points out that “Cold War veterans whose noncombat 
service was deemed unworthy of generous reward” re- 
ceived lesser versions of the G.I. Bill (211). A similar 
stigma clung to Vietnam veterans, despite the fact that 
their combat experience was virtually identical to previ- 
ous wars. 

Missing from this historical debate is an analysis of 
the structural changes that affected the U.S. military 
during and after World War II. During the twentieth 
century, military modernization significantly altered the 
ratio of combat to support personnel, the so-called 
“tooth-to-tail” ratio, to the point where most of the men 
(and all women) in uniform never actually fought. As 
the American military became more complex and de- 
pendent on logistics, this ratio grew. This was especially 
true during Vietnam. Although Boulton discusses the 
difference between combat theater and stateside service 
in World War II and Korea, the book does not engage 
this topic in much detail. 

Failing Our Veterans is an outstanding resource for 
students interested in American public policy or the 
more casual reader searching for greater insight into 
modern U.S. history. Boulton’s scholarship makes an 
important contribution in this regard. It will likely also 
inspire additional analysis that makes comparisons be- 
tween the treatment of Vietnam veterans and the recog- 
nition of service by individuals in our more recent 
military conflicts. 

MicHAEL D. GAMBONE 
Kutztown University of Pennsylvania 


Ke tty C. Sartorius. Deans of Women and the Feminist 
Movement: Emily Taylor’s Activism. (Historical Studies 
in Education.) New York: Palgrave Macmillan, 2014. 
Pp. xxvi, 252. $100.00. 


This book provides an excellent addition to the growing 
historiography of women’s activism before second wave 
feminism, finding an expanded site—collegiate deans’ of 
women offices—and a new actor—Dean Emily Taylor— 
for understanding mid-century advocacy and activism 
for women. In Mary Emily Taylor (1915-2004), Kelly C. 
Sartorius has found a woman professional whose career 
began in the supposedly “quiet” mid-century (she be- 
came dean at the University of Kansas [KU] in 1956), 
continued through the protest era of the late-1960s, and 
into the 1980s as feminism became more established 
(her last seven years were as director of the Office of 
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Women in Higher Education [OWHE] at the American 
Council on Education [ACE]). Throughout this period, 
Taylor practiced an active feminism that often outpaced 
her field, her employers, and even her students. 

Although Sartorius recognizes that Taylor was partic- 
ularly outspoken in her feminism, her important theme 
is the demonstration that deans of women—unlike the 
stereotype of their obsession with rules and conduct— 
actually led institutions of higher education in support- 
ing women’s access and equitable treatment from the 
start of the profession around 1900. In explicating 
deans’ longstanding feminism, Sartorius moves beyond 
biography into the cultural history of women’s collegiate 
experience, reclaiming the potency of a generally ig- 
nored woman’s role and an under-explored era. 

Sartorius bases this study on seven years of interviews 
with Taylor, whereby Taylor shared perspectives and 
materials. Sartorius eventually recognized that the inter- 
views opened a new understanding of deans’ work that, 
often missing in other studies, explains why the role is 
so often under-valued and its mid-century practitioners 
so little lauded: much of deans’ advocacy appears only 
as cryptic, sanitized notes in formal records. Taylor, for 
instance, became a recognized—though not public— 
supporter of lesbian women at Kansas in the late-1950s, 
when doing so was uncommon in the office responsible 
for ensuring women’s appropriate behavior. In one case, 
Taylor learned that a student applicant had been asked 
to leave her previous school when her sexuality was dis- 
covered. Taylor simply declined to note this in the wom- 
an’s file, and welcomed her to the university. Similarly, 
in an era when premarital sex was frowned upon and 
any resulting pregnancy spelled disaster, Taylor devel- 
oped an underground reputation as someone who would 
help collegiate couples with their situation. 

How did Taylor develop her feminist approach to 
serving as a dean? Sartorius finds the answer in the leg- 
acy of early deans and their network that Taylor en- 
countered near the start of her training. The first two 
chapters reprise the growing scholarship on the dean of 
women as the first—and initially, only—role for edu- 
cated female professionals on college campuses, hired to 
oversee and support women students beginning in the 
1890s. Taylor was lucky to engage with some of the 
strongest dean advocates. As an undergraduate at Ohio 
State University (OSU), she connected with Grace S. 
M. Zorbaugh, a nationally connected advocate for wom- 
en’s expanded employment. Zorbaugh made Taylor her 
intern, taking her to national meetings. In her first pro- 
fessional position as a residence hall counselor, Taylor 
worked for Kate Hevner Mueller, dean of women at In- 
diana University (IU) who, in 1954, published a pre- 
scient feminist analysis entitled Educating Women 
for a Changing World. Zorbaugh and Mueller intro- 
duced Taylor to the deans’ professional network and to 
the potency of the Associated Women Students (AWS), 
an early coalition for campus self-governance. As Sar- 
torius explains, at OSU, IU, and KU, Taylor was in 
the heart of a midwestern deans’ network that infused 
progressivism and social housekeeping into the dean’s 
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role, and she carried that approach throughout her ca- 
reer. 

Each chapter covers a particular theme of Taylor’s 
professional work, moving chronologically. The early 
chapters show Taylor generally out in front of her own 
non-feminist students, pushing them to accept self-gov- 
ernance (not a synonym for student government, Sartor- 
ius emphasizes) in matters such as giving senior women 
their own dormitory keys in 1960 and eliminating parie- 
tals; both of which women resisted. The later chapters 
describe Taylor’s engagement with campus protesters, 
first around civil rights, then the Vietnam War, and fi- 
nally, gender discrimination. Across these eras and is- 
sues, Taylor kept the same approach: teach students the 
basics, trust them to govern themselves, keep communi- 
cation open, and use the machinery of the university to 
make a positive difference. 

This fine book is well-researched and carefully ar- 
gued. Its analysis offers welcome specificity to showing 
how the dean of women—often treated as an enemy by 
protesting students (a view perhaps influencing many 
current scholars, Sartorius speculates)—in fact fostered 
student self-advocacy. When both the dean’s position 
and student government shifted after the 1970s, deans 
turned their AWS chapters into campus Commission on 
the Status of Women organizations. Two small quibbles 
would be that the final chapter on Taylor’s ACE work 
lacks the energy and specific examples of the campus 
stories, and that Sartorius becomes somewhat heavy- 
handed in comparing Taylor’s later efforts so explicitly 
to previous deans’ work over time; a short epilogue 
could easily remedy the latter. 

LinpDA EISENMANN 
Wheaton College, Massachusetts 


MELIssA Estes Bair. Revolutionizing Expectations: 
Women’s Organizations, Feminism, and American Poli- 
tics, 1965-1980. Athens: University of Georgia Press, 
2014. Pp. xi, 203. Cloth $74.95, paper $24.95. 


Melissa Estes Blair’s Revolutionizing Expectations: Wom- 
en’s Organizations, Feminism, and American Politics, 
1965-1980 examines the ways in which liberal women’s 
groups in Denver, Durham, and Indianapolis advanced 
feminism in the late twentieth century. Blair argues that 
these groups not only were critical to the creation and 
promotion of programs and legislation that helped 
women gain equality, but also reflected just how wide- 
spread feminist ideas and values were at the height of 
the women’s movement at the end of the century. Even 
if the organizations and their members failed to identify 
themselves as feminists, the work they did contributed 
to the larger movement in the U.S. 

Blair’s detailed descriptions of the socioeconomic 
makeup of these three cities provides a compelling case 
for the significance of grassroots efforts to the larger na- 
tional movement. Blair explains why and how women’s 
groups looked different in the three cities, which would 
dictate how they would ultimately handle feminist issues 
at the grassroots level. In Durham, Blair notes that 
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more conservative southern gender norms dictated the 
“quiet, almost undercover nature of feminist work” (41), 
in which women’s organizations were extremely skilled 
at bridging the divide between feminist theory and 
national feminist ideologies and introducing them in 
programming to a local audience. There was, as she de- 
scribes it, “behind-closed-doors radicalism” (98) at the 
Young Women’s Christian Association (YWCA), but it 
rarely manifested publicly. In Indianapolis, she explains, 
the League of Women Voters (LWV) worked with pro- 
Equal Rights Amendment (ERA) groups, including the 
National Organization for Women (NOW) to promote 
passage of the Equal Rights Amendment. Moderates, 
however, were afraid to work in too close proximity with 
NOW, which they viewed as more radical. That did cre- 
ate problems, and Blair credits ERA’s defeat in both 
North Carolina and Indiana to activists’ failure to sus- 
tain widespread pressure on the legislature. But in Dur- 
ham, it was those “closet radicals” in the YWCA who 
took up feminist causes by sponsoring women-only cof- 
fee houses and creating a women’s center that provided 
important information to the community, including 
abortion referral. Unlike those two cities, Denver had a 
history of women working directly with the state govern- 
ment to advance change in a bipartisan way. Blair notes 
that the NOW chapter was significant for its many 
Republican members and that many women in this 
chapter focused more on change through legislation. 
She credits Colorado women’s familiarity with state gov- 
ernment, the receptivity of women legislators, and a leg- 
islature more open to discussion of women issues, which 
explains its early passage of ERA and loosening of abor- 
tion restrictions. Because so many women in Denver fo- 
cused on change through legislation, it was the 
interracial YWCA that took up sponsorship of program- 
ming on issues like reproductive rights and domestic vio- 
lence, often partnering with NOW. 

In her work, Blair addresses the oft-lobbied charge 
that feminists were a narrow cadre of white middle-class 
women who proved unsuccessful in bridging racial di- 
vides. Although this was the case in some local groups, 
as it was in the LWV in Durham, which discussed racial 
equality at length but failed to attract a diverse member- 
ship, it was not the norm in Indianapolis, for example, 
where the LWV’s interracial board of directors and Af- 
rican American president kept a focus on civil rights is- 
sues. The YWCA in Indianapolis was small and insular, 
however, which differed from those in Durham and 
Denver, which boasted diverse memberships and pro- 
gramming to help women of all socioeconomic levels. 
Because Blair is able to concentrate so much attention 
on these three cities, she is successful in her examination 
of racial politics in local groups. 

Blair argues that feminist activism had stalled out in 
these cities, as it had across the country, by the mid- 
1980s, partly because any pro-woman action taken by a 
group diminished the group’s ability to appear nonparti- 
san. In addition, she explains, liberal women’s groups 
that feared looking too emotional or radical often lim- 
ited their ability to respond to feminist actions. As the 
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New Right emerged and backlash happened, liberal 
women’s organizations’ effectiveness in advancing femi- 
nist change diminished. However, she concludes that 
the work done by these women contributed to the era in 
which American women experienced the most positive 
change. 

This study’s focus is on groups often overlooked by 
scholars of the feminist movement in areas not normally 
considered hotbeds of feminism. It is part of the grow- 
ing scholarship that locates feminism at the grassroots 
level and expands the definition of feminist activism be- 
yond major urban centers and a white middle-class 
socioeconomic group. Blair’s exhaustive research in or- 
ganizational records enables her to fully examine the 
public positions of leading women’s groups. Oral histo- 
ries would have made a nice addition to this study, as 
they might have highlighted more of the thoughts and 
feelings of the participants, both at the time and in ret- 
rospect. Blair’s argument that scholars must look be- 
yond a narrowly self-defined group of feminists when 
exploring women’s activism in the late twentieth century 
is a significant contribution to the growing body of liter- 
ature that seeks to expand the definition of feminist ac- 
tivity. 

MEGAN TAYLOR SHOCKLEY 
Clemson University 


DanteL IMMERWARR. Thinking Small: The United States 
and the Lure of Community Development. Cambridge, 
-Mass.: Harvard University Press, 2015. Pp. x, 253. 
$35.00. 


Historians of development in the last decade have 
spilled much ink on dams, highways, military training, 
the green revolution, and other symbols of modernist— 
and modernizing—development in the twentieth cen- 
tury. Daniel Immerwahr has written a powerful rejoin- 
der to such “modernization comes to town” narratives 
by exploring the emergence and persistence of alterna- 
tive visions of community development in the U.S. and 
around the world (though particularly in India and the 
Philippines) since the 1930s. 

The book’s argument is straightforward: “The urge to 
modernize and the quest for community . . . were rival 
impulses, felt sometimes by the same people simulta- 
neously, coiled tightly around each other, often tangled 
together” (8). Immerwahr defines this quest as “an ef- 
fort to shore up small-scale social solidarities, to encour- 
age democratic deliberation and civic action on a local 
level, and to embed politics and economics within the 
life of the community” (4). While other historians have 
focused on high-modernist development projects and 
programs, Immerwahr instead finds community develop- 
ment lurking just offstage, drawing the support of rural 
sociologists, Indian and Fillipino social scientists and of- 
ficials, and others suspicious of the centralizing effects 
of industrialization, modernization, and state-building, 
and looking to preserve what they see as the virtues of 
localism, community, and the village. 

Immerwahr traces this story over five tightly argued 
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chapters. As he contends, until the 1930s many observers 
viewed small towns as hidebound, parochial, and anti- 
modern. But the political and economic crises of the 
1930s, and “a gnawing feeling that the forces of moderni- 
zation had somehow overshot their mark” (19) helped to 
produce a reappraisal of localism, rural communities, 
and the tight knit social groups they seemed to foster. 
American writers, social scientists, and policymakers be- 
gan to see small groups, rather than the individual, as 
the essential unit of social analysis and as bulwarks 
against the centralizing tendencies of modern life. 

Communitarians who embraced these insights flocked 
to the Tennessee Valley Authority, the Department of 
Agriculture, and even the War Relocation Authority, 
seeking to analyze and cultivate community among small 
farmers, small town residents, and interned Japanese- 
Americans. The agricultural economists and rural sociol- 
ogists associated with such programs contributed to the 
emerging field of “development” studies. Lacking a 
large or deeply rooted colonial administrative apparatus, 
the U.S. government turned to such experts as it sought 
to apprehend the nature of “development” in the 
decolonizing world, the entrenched nature of rural poy- 
erty, and avenues for accelerating social and economic 
progress. Many gravitated toward modernization theory, 
yet a small but determined minority advocated for “de- 
velopment without modernization” in the guise of com- 
munity development. 

India posed some of the gravest challenges. Yet 
Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru—so often portrayed 
as a high priest of high modernist development—em- 
braced community development, with support from 
urban planners such as Albert Mayer, the Ford Founda- 
tion, and others. Between 1952 and 1965, India’s com- 
munity development program spread to nearly every 
village in the country, suggesting a deep and ambitious 
commitment to “democratic decentralization.” 

Similar ambitions marked the experiment in com- 
munity development in the Philippines, which was 
prompted by the problem of rural inequality and the 
Hukbalahap rebellion. American officials such as coun- 
terinsurgency guru Edward Lansdale saw community de- 
velopment as a way of bridging the class divide in the 
countryside and encouraging greater social harmony via 
village councils and other mechanisms of decentralized 
decision making. The Philippines government, modeling 
its program on India’s, likewise pursued community de- 
velopment on a broad scale, and U.S. officials pointed to 
the alleged success of community development there as a 
model for Vietnam. 

Many observers and officials concluded that such pro- 
grams overseas could serve as a model for attacking en- 
trenched poverty in “urban villages” at home. Many New 
Frontier and Great Society initiatives, including the 
Peace Corps, Volunteers in Service to America (VISTA), 
and the Community Action Program, he argues, em- 
braced the logic of community development “by placing 
control of reforms directly in the hands of the poor” and 
supporting “communal action, participation, and demo- 
cratic deliberation” (135). 
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Community development often failed to achieve its 
ambitions. The question is, why? One of the chief rea- 
sons, Immerwahr argues, is that its proponents often 
valorized the village as a source of democratic values 
and community cohesion, underestimating or ignoring 
caste oppression in India, the power of landlords in the 
Philippines, or institutional racism in urban America. 
Where community development succeeded, it often did 
so by politically mobilizing the poor to disrupt existing 
social relations and attack the structural sources of their 
own oppression, which often included the local elites in 
whom community development advocates placed great 
faith. 

Contemporary advocates of community development, 
the author suggests, have forgotten these lessons, if they 
ever learned them. The World Bank, the U.S. govern- 
ment, and others continue to support programs to en- 
courage “maximum feasible participation” (155) by the 
poor in myriad locales while promoting policies that ex- 
acerbate structural inequality and poverty on a global 
scale. 

Thinking Small: The United States and the Lure of 
Community Development utilizes a wide range of sour- 
ces, primarily from U.S.-based archives and paper col- 
lections, but the book also draws on substantive material 
from India and the Philippines. This thoughtful, deeply 
researched, and elegantly written book would be ideal 
for classes in twentieth-century U.S. history and foreign 
policy, as it raises a host of valuable questions and in- 
sights about the significance of community and the na- 
ture of democracy, all of which remain relevant today. 

BRAD SIMPSON 
University of Connecticut 


Grant WACKER. America’s Pastor: Billy Graham and the 
Shaping of a Nation. Cambridge, Mass.: Belknap Press 
of Harvard University Press, 2014. Pp. 413. $27.95. 


In his highly anticipated biography of Billy Graham, 
Grant Wacker has penned a tour de force of sophisti- 
cated scholarship and nuanced cultural analysis. While 
America’s Pastor: Billy Graham and the Shaping of a 
Nation authoritatively delineates the life and career of 
the famed evangelist, it also carefully chronicles the 
emergence of mainstream evangelicalism as well as 
charts the swirling tides and changing currents of Amer- 
ican religion in the complicated post-World War II pe- 
riod. Wacker sees Graham as a means to comprehend 
the last six decades of the twentieth century, during 
which postwar stability and consensus gave way to con- 
fusion and then chaos. At the onset, Wacker poses three 
questions connected to Graham, with each successively 
moving us outward from the “Great Man,” as some fol- 
lowers referred to him. The first probes Graham’s popu- 
larity and success; the second solicits the ways in which 
he helped to expand traditional evangelicalism; and the 
third queries how he both shaped and was shaped by 
postwar American culture. Wacker provides one answer 
for all three questions, which then serves as the book’s 
presiding thesis: “From first to last, Graham displayed an 
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uncanny ability to adopt trends in the wider culture and 
then use them for his evangelistic and moral-reform pur- 
poses” (28, italics in original). Given this argument, 
America’s Pastor is as much a story of heartland Amer- 
ica—or Heartlanders as Wacker calls the millions of or- 
dinary Americans, mostly white and middle class, who 
occupied the center of postwar American society and 
supported Graham—as it is an account of Graham him- 
self. 

Wacker lucidly articulates his thesis through a lively, 
sometimes folksy, narrative style. Despite its command- 
ing size, America’s Pastor is still, quite remarkably, a 
page-turner. Moving deftly from winsome anecdote on 
one page to shrewd awareness on the next, Wacker ren- 
ders an utterly enthralling tale, in which we encounter 
the panoply of personalities, figures, movements, and 
events influencing Graham, mainstream evangelicalism, 
and surrounding American society and culture. The 
eight chapters of America’s Pastor unfold both chrono- 
logically and thematically to function “like pages in a 
scrapbook of American life” (29). Focusing more on 
Graham’s public life, each chapter showcases a particu- 
lar role, says Wacker, that Graham subsequently 
“played on the nation’s stage.” In chapter 1, “Preacher,” 
Wacker draws the curtain on the fresh-faced Graham of 
the 1940s as he rejected the strident fundamentalism of 
his youth for a more generous, yet nevertheless tradi- 
tional evangelical theology and practice, which Wacker 
explores throughout. In chapter 2, “Icon,” we discover 
how the media, a new mass consumer culture, and the 
Billy Graham Evangelistic Association (BGEA), as well 
as Graham himself, cultivated particular traits that pro- 
pelled Graham’s popularity. This popularity reveals just 
as much about the American public, who were mesmer- 
ized by the young revivalist’s Hollywood looks and 
manly appeal while likewise comforted by his down- 
home manner, family values, and Carolina drawl. 
Wacker revisits the BGEA’s much-heralded work a little 
later, in chapter 4, “Entrepreneur.” Here, he considers 
the structural development and organizational efficiency 
of Graham’s crusades as well as their undergirding reli- 
gious rituals and longstanding ministerial team. Integral 
to the BGEA, these figures and forces together articu- 
lated “the Graham Voice” (30). 

The varied ways in which Graham moved toward a 
different vision or altered understanding become in- 
creasingly manifest from chapter 3, “Southerner,” on- 
ward. While Wacker rightfully questions the scholarly 
exactitude of Graham’s self-description “social liberal” 
(243), the point is that as the ever-popular preacher 
changed, he beckoned the nation forward. The genius 
of Graham, it seems, was that he never advanced too 
quickly or too far in front of middle America. Graham 
instinctively felt the pulse of the country’s heartland. 
There is no chapter entitled “Prophet,” for instance, be- 
cause Graham’s progressivism was more measured, 
again in sync with if not slightly ahead of the times, 
Wacker claims. 

Wacker captures the complexity of this progressivism 
primarily in the book’s second half. In chapter 5, 
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“Architect,” as well as at other points, Wacker high- 
lights the increasing ecumenism of Graham. Following 
the spirit of the age, Graham’s cooperative and indepen- 
dent evangelicalism built bridges that not only spanned 
traditional divides, such as those with Catholics and 
Mormons, but also eventually led to more ethnically di- 
verse audiences and international venues. As the culture 
wars escalated over the 1980s and 1990s, Graham 
avoided if not spurned the Christian right, whose issues 
he believed too peripheral to the most pressing needs of 
the day. In chapter 6, “Pilgrim,” we discover a Graham 
focused on wide-ranging social issues, such as the 
inequities of poverty, the rise of AIDS, the persistence 
of racism, and the need for nuclear disarmament (not, 
though, feminism, adds Wacker), and mostly on a global 
scale. To be sure, Graham consistently encouraged an 
individual decision accepting Jesus as personal Lord and 
Savior as the ultimate answer to life’s challenges, and 
the crusades remained his primary and tireless mission 
as they conveyed this message of inner transformation. 
But as Wacker also demonstrates, most poignantly in 
chapter 7, “Pastor,” Heartlanders reached out to Gra- 
ham by the hundreds of thousands. Letters received 
daily (sometimes upward of 15,000) shared with Gra- 
ham stories of pain from addiction, marital strife, ill 
health, and money problems as well as, more generally, 
ongoing depression and the many varied guises of lone- 
liness. If the mature Graham still responded most im- 
mediately with the hope of a personally transformative 
Gospel, he also recognized the larger, more complex 
forces of social injustices shaping these Heartlanders. 

As Wacker follows the arc of Graham’s career, he 
touches on almost every aspect of American society in 
the last half of the twentieth century, from the rise of 
celebrity culture, mass consumerism, and popular media 
to the interplay of the Cold War and presidential poli- 
tics. In the process, he loops back to several issues, most 
especially those invoking the relationship between the 
church and state, or, differently stated at various junc- 
tures, the tension between the public and private realms, 
the notion of a Christian America, civil religion, and 
Graham’s own partisan politics. Of course, the best, 
even the most exhaustive, studies stimulate questions. 
Although this is not an aecount of the private life of 
Graham, Wacker does reveal how the private is often 
made public during this point in time, which then in- 
spired me to wonder how Graham’s everyday role as fa- 
ther to three daughters and two sons shaped his public 
rhetoric of family at a moment when the American fam- 
ily was being redefined. 

Wacker also covers much controversial ground, dis- 
cussing Graham’s early anti-communism, his increasingly 
strained relationship with Martin Luther King Jr., his 
support of Vietnam and Richard Nixon during Water- 
gate, which “persisted long after most Americans had 
given up on both causes” (26), and the belatedly exposed 
antisemitic tape-recordings. Rather than following any 
straightforward journey, Graham’s movement toward a 
more progressive vision often “zigzagged,” argues 
Wacker (231), or was two steps forward and one step 
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back. While Wacker clearly admires much about the ire- 
nic and morally scrupulous Graham, he thoroughly ex- 
amines Graham’s flaws and failures, pondering at length, 
for instance, his penchant for the power Establishment 
as one of his more egregious liabilities. If readers on the 
Left, admits Wacker, find his rendering of Graham too 
positive, those on the Right will undoubtedly see it as 
unduly negative. Wacker, however, aptly describes his 
method as an attempt at fairness: “giving [Graham] the 
benefit of the doubt when the evidence allows it but... 
telling the truth without flinching when it does not” (3). 

The eighth and final chapter brings the book’s ques- 
tions, themes, and foci together. Pointing to Graham’s stir- 
ring address at the National Day of Prayer and 
Remembrance three days after 9/11, Wacker holds that by 
century’s end, the Protestant Establishment, which Gra- 
ham once courted, now heavily depended on him as 
“Patriarch” of the nation. It was a mantle, Wacker ob- 
serves, that Graham wore well. He knew the heartland 
and the heartland, for the most part, trusted him, forgiving 
him of any misgivings as he had changed with them and 
prompted—not forcing or coercing—them forward as he 
“enlarged the horizons of the possible” (309). Moreover, 
while his call for new birth was consistently evangelical, it 
had also expanded to become more American with its 
sense of a “second chance,” “new start,” and “another op- 
portunity” (309-311). Here, Wacker reveals how Gra- 
ham’s “growing social vision,” the idea that “Americans 
should receive a chance to make more of themselves than 
their genes and circumstances alone might dictate” (310), 
reached back to the early republic and ran through Amer- 
ican history, from Thomas Paine’s belief that Americans 
possessed the power to “begin the world over again” to 
programs like the “New Deal” and, most recently, to the 
rhetoric of “Compassionate Conservatism” and “Change 
We Can Believe In” (310). Well into his eighties, the ma- 
ture Graham now spoke as much for the nation, con- 
cludes Wacker, as for any Christian subset within. 

Just as Graham’s mission drew to an end, America’s 
Pastor likewise signals the culminating career of one of 
American religion’s most esteemed historians. As a pa- 
triarch in the field, Wacker teaches us that in the most 
instructive of our works, critical analysis walks hand in 
hand with a certain historical, dare I say pastoral, sensi- 
tivity. The book’s epilogue brims with such thoughtful 
concern. As Wacker describes his several trips up the 
mountains of North Carolina to visit the famed preacher 
in his nineties, the myth of Graham is never far from 
the everydayness of his preferred name, Billy. In fact, 
throughout America’s Pastor, Wacker not only pairs the 
extraordinary with the ordinary, he complicates the two 
as he moves between and connects Graham with his 
millions of followers. More than any attempt at fairness, 
this book is an altogether human tale, infused as it is 
with deference toward and affinity for the numerous 
and varied subjects at hand. This generosity of spirit, ad- 
mirably subtle rather than heavy-handed, is not always 
the case in the field. But by engaging as well as enlarg- 
ing our sympathies, Wacker fosters a more critical ap- 
preciation for Graham and a far deeper, more poignant 
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understanding of both the millions of Heartlanders who 
supported his mission and the more elite journalists and 
theologians who criticized it. In the process, Wacker 
movingly narrates the story of American religion writ 
large. 
ELIZABETH H. FLOWERS 
Texas Christian University 


MICHELLE HABERLAND. Striking Beauties: Women Appa- 
rel Workers in the U.S. South, 1930-2000. Athens: Uni- 
versity of Georgia Press, 2015. Pp. xi, 228. Cloth $79.95, 
paper $26.95. 


The textile and apparel industries were two of the first 
in the U.S. to experience mass waves of relocation, ini- 
tially to the U.S. South and then around the globe. 
Workers on both sides of this industrial transfer were at 
the center of what is now a familiar pattern: corpora- 
tions seeking increased profits in labor intensive, highly 
competitive industries move to lower-wage, largely unor- 
ganized locales in a bid to lower labor and overall 
production costs. It is a process, as a growing historiog- 
raphy of capital mobility shows, which profoundly 
shaped labor-management relations in these industries 
through the twentieth century. But as Michelle Haber- 
land notes in the introduction of Striking Beauties: 
Women Apparel Workers in the U.S. South, 1930-2000, 
the apparel industry has been a “neglected” part of 
these southern industrialization/deindustrialization stud- 
ies, often ignored entirely or subsumed by the related, 
but quite different, textile industry. Indeed, much of the 
attention that the apparel industry has recently received 
has largely ignored shop-floor interactions, focusing 
rather on how the feminization of the labor force in the 
apparel industry has been perpetuated worldwide and 
throughout the global supply chain. 

This neglect of the apparel industry is particularly 
problematic given that divisions and commonalities of 
gender, race, and class among the workforce are most 
visible at the shop-floor level. Historically, the shop floor 
has been where patterns of gender discrimination and 
gendered divisions are often tested and contested, some- 
times with broad consequences. Haberland’s Striking 
Beauties begins to fill this void. Haberland narrowly fo- 
cuses on the apparel industry, its movement South and 
place in the wider development of southern industry, 
and apparel workers and national apparel unions be- 
tween the 1930s and 1970s. In order to form the big pic- 
ture of the early-twentieth-century South’s campaign to 
industrialize by attracting runaway industries, early por- 
tions of the book revisit somewhat familiar ground: eco- 
nomic inducements offered to northern companies by 
states and local communities to relocate, the motivations 
of southern women for seeking factory employment, the 
hostility of business owners toward unionization, and 
gendered notions of class and respectability that shaped 
responses to women’s labor militancy. But this slim, ac- 
cessible volume uses this as a starting point for a deeper 
analysis from the perspective of shop floors and strike 
lines to tell a bigger story of transition, not only of an 
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industry shifting from region to region, but also of tran- 
sitions within the industry’s workforce that brought in- 
creasing numbers of African American and Latina 
women into the South’s sewing rooms and challenged— 
sometimes successfully, sometimes not—the gendered 
assumptions that shaped their employment, their rela- 
tionship to organized labor, and the responses to the 
early years of the U.S. industry’s relocation to Mexico. 

Two of the most interesting chapters of Striking Beau- 
ties unpack the processes of desegregation of the south- 
ern apparel industry workforce. As Haberland observes, 
in the pre-civil rights era, segregation by race was com- 
monplace in southern industry and apparel was no ex- 
ception. Management of southern apparel companies 
systematically implemented racial segregation as one 
strategy to block unionization. Sewing jobs were re- 
served for white women, pressing department jobs for 
black women. Already struggling to organize workers 
employed by runaway companies in the anti-union 
South, these were divisions that the leading national ap- 
parel unions—the International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers’ Union (ILGWU) and Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America (ACWA)—struggled to adequately 
address. While both the ILGWU and ACWA were offi- 
cially committed to non-discrimination in their organiz- 
ing efforts, in practice the unions often capitulated to 
local norms and prevailing attitudes of white supremacy 
among white women sewers, and the issue of desegrega- 
tion remained a contentious issue in many southern 
sewing rooms for decades. For many of the industry’s 
African American workers, though, desegregation of the 
workplace and union organizing were veritable exten- 
sions of the wider civil rights movement in the region. 
Through the late 1960s and into the 1970s, the ripple ef- 
fects of the civil rights movement, the establishment of 
the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission, and 
pressure from African American workers at the plant 
level began to transform southern sewing rooms, break- 
ing down the lines of occupational segregation by race, 
and reviving commitments by the apparel unions to in- 
terracial organization. 

Yet even as the southern apparel industry became 
more racially, and, with the entrance of growing num- 
bers of Latina women, ethnically diverse, occupational 
segregation by gender remained deeply entrenched with 
factory management positions and the majority of shop- 
floor supervisory jobs held by men only. Much like ear- 
lier commitments to interracial organizing, the ACWA 
and ILGWU were officially committed to the principle 
of non-discrimination on the basis of gender in organiz- 
ing and hiring. But in practice, gendered segregation in 
the apparel factories and unions were not primary con- 
cers for the ACWA or the ILGWU. This blind eye to- 
ward gender, Haberland asserts, was part of a broader 
failure of the apparel unions that ultimately came to 
shape early union label campaigns and boycotts, as well 
as responses to women sewers in maquiladora factories 
as the industry moved farther south into Mexico. The 
apparel unions only slowly came to shift one-dimension 
portrayals of women in union campaigns from women- 
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as-victims Or women-as-consumers alone to multidimen- 
sional ones that recognized and highlighted women as 
wage earners and active union members too. Still, in 
subsequent campaigns targeting apparel imported into 
the U.S. from low-wage global producers, organized la- 
bor continued to rely on a one-dimensional portrayal of 
women apparel workers, characterizing maquiladora 
workers as exploited victims, and thereby devaluing their 
labor, their contributions to household and local econo- 
mies, and their potential contributions to the union 
movement. It is here that Haberland leaves her readers 
to consider “just how much of the industry’s history will 
repeat itself” as the apparel industry proliferates and 
matures the world over (157). Indeed, from a gendered 
perspective, what commitments will organized labor in 
the U.S. make to facilitate the organizing of women 
workers globally and to broader issues of gender equal- 
ity in the workplace? 

BETH ENGLISH 

Princeton University 


Robert Mickey. Paths out of Dixie: The Democratization 
of Authoritarian Enclaves in America’s Deep South, 
1944-1972. (Princeton Studies in American Politics.) 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 2015. Pp. 
xviii, 558. Cloth $80.00, paper $35.00. 


The quality of annual publications focusing on some as- 
pect of southern history remains impressive and be- 
comes more inclusive with the passing of each year. 
Today, scholars are still discussing the role of the 
planter class in shaping regional development, but the 
voices of those once silent in the discussion, especially 
African Americans and the plain folk, are being added 
to this narrative. As the southern history dialogue has 
broadened, so too has historians’ understandings of the 
region. Particularly exciting is the growing trend that 
deemphasizes the notion of a monolithic South in which 
the entire region is reduced to a vaguely defined whole. 
Instead, a perspective that accounts for the very real dis- 
tinctions found in the region is now being advanced 
with considerable success. Even within the so-called 
Deep South there are evident differences that separate 
Louisiana from Mississippi and both of these from Ala- 
bama. In Paths out of Dixie: The Democratization of 
Authoritarian Enclaves in America’s Deep South, 1944- 
1972, political scientist Robert Mickey makes an im- 
portant contribution to our understanding of recent 
southern history in his insightful examination of democ- 
ratization in the age of civil rights. 

Historians can learn much from political scientists in- 
cluding creative ways to solve vexing research problems. 
Too often, historians follow the well-worn path of their 
predecessors, which eventually yields a myopic historiog- 
raphy that lacks originality. It is wise to see how other 
disciplines can shed new light on the dilemmas of the 
past. Mickey’s Paths out of Dixie offers an innovative 
framework from which to conceptualize the American 
South as Jim Crow and its satellite institutions came un- 
der sustained attack. Focusing his study on the Deep 
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South states of South Carolina, Georgia, and Missis- 
sippi, Mickey examines how the leaders of each at- 
tempted to undermine the drive for racial equality and, 
once they failed, how they worked within the available 
political apparatus to limit federal oversight of their 
transition to a post-Jim Crow world. From the outset, 
the author clearly notes that the work is designed to in- 
spire additional research on the subject and is not 
meant to be a comprehensive look at the region or the 
final word on the subject. Paths out of Dixie offers read- 
ers a new way to view the swirl of events from Recon- 
struction to the present by exploring regime change as 
the region shifted from what the author calls “authori- 
tarian enclaves” to real democracy. To understand the 
southern political order in this period, Mickey asserts, 
scholars must accept that true democratic rule did not 
exist in Dixie until the 1970s. Buffeted between internal 
pressure stirred by the grassroots civil rights movement 
and external compulsion by the federal government, the 
enclaves studied in this work resisted and adapted to 
change based on the peculiarities of their political insti- 
tutions. 

Far from static, Mickey reveals that southern states 
continually evolved to meet the challenges posed to 
white rule starting with the landmark 1944 Smith v. All- 
wright ruling that undermined the white primary. All 
three states adapted to this and future changes in a 
manner that befitted their traditions, which, in turn, re- 
sulted in unique paths toward democracy. South Caro- 
lina, for example, possessed a system of unified elite 
rule that effectively permitted token acts of integra- 
tion—such as at then Clemson College—without the 
nasty public displays of racial violence that took place in 
Mississippi. Because of the seeming calm which existed 
in South Carolina, the passage of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 and the Voting Rights Act of 1965 brought little in 
the way of federal interference owing to the state’s 
“good” reputation. The limited federal presence made it 
easier for the state to come to terms with the change be- 
cause of the absence of a significant political counter- 
weight that railed against outside interference and 
stirred racial discord. Mississippi’s decentralized political 
apparatus, on the other hand, made the state particu- 
larly vulnerable to domination by the White Citizens’ 
Council that fanned the flames of hatred rather than 
seeking limited conciliation to avoid outside interven- 
tion. Amidst the chaos, the federal government, accord- 
ing to Mickey, had no choice but to dispatch agents to 
the region and force compliance with federal law. Mis- 
sissippi eventually found its way to democracy, but it did 
so in a far more tumultuous manner than the relatively 
smooth transition found in South Carolina. A state like 
Georgia, Mickey asserts, experienced a bifurcated transi- 
tion in which its northern half anchored by Atlanta em- 
braced change, while its southern half experienced a 
painful democratization process. 

Mickey’s work is carefully documented and his sug- 
gestions on how to further test his theories offer schol- 
ars innovative ways of looking at the South’s departure 
from authoritarian rule. Readers expecting a lively 
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examination of the movers and shakers in state politics 
at this time will be disappointed in the rather flat por- 
trayal of the human actors in the drama found in this 
work. Mickey’s focus is on institutional change not on 
character development. Historians should also take note 
that this is primarily a work of political science which 
means it also comes replete with the lexicon specific to 
the discipline. Despite this, it is still readable and its de- 
ductions are too valuable to be overlooked without due 
consideration. In short, Mickey has succeeded in offer- 
ing a new vista from which to understand the South’s 
transition away from a race-based social and political or- 
der. Paths out of Dixie definitely adds an important new 
wrinkle to the ongoing effort to understand southern 
history. 

KeiTH M. FINLEY 

Southeastern Louisiana University 


Mary Barr. Friends Disappear: The Battle for Racial 
Equality in Evanston. (Chicago Visions and Revisions.) 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2014. Pp. xiii, 303. 
$30.00. 


In Friends Disappear: The Battle for Racial Equality in 
Evanston, Mary Barr contemplates a 1974 photograph, 
from the summer before high school, in which she and 
an interracial group of friends pose for the camera. 
That picture is the starting point for exploring the racial 
legacy of Evanston, Illinois, and the lived realities of 
structural racism, which Barr facilitates with the use of 
contemporary personal interviews with those same 
friends. Evanston provides a good urban test case, as 
the city professed a “prevailing discourse of integration” 
as its “official story” (13), and Barr is careful to excavate 
the lies inherent in that discourse. Her analysis, drawing 
from the new suburban history and the current historio- 
graphical trends focusing on northern civil rights, is 
rooted in the concept of “strong objectivity” (9) that ac- 
knowledges her personal stake in this story and uses it 
for her analytical ends. 

Barr treats the patterns of urban segregation across 
the city, including the suburban development of Evans- 
ton as an attractive place for professional families, often 
Christian moralists active in the temperance movement, 
moving into well-manicured neighborhoods. A parallel 
trend meant that similarly respectably minded African 
Americans were forced to the west side by racial cove- 
nants and similar tools of segregation. Chapter 2 treats 
school desegregation, which persisted despite the na- 
tionally acclaimed and self-congratulatory strategies of 
whites. Barr’s insider status is most productive in these 
sections, as she usefully spends a fair amount of time ex- 
ploring how desegregation functioned in the schools 
themselves, detailing changes in curriculum, fraught de- 
bates about sack lunch programs, and the difference 
that busing made for children, mostly black, who suf- 
fered longer commutes for the sake of racial progress. 
All of these issues culminated in the “Coffin Affair” 
that Barr studies in depth, where a genuinely progres- 
sive school superintendent was forced out because of his 
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pro-integration policies, in a campaign that divided the 
city sharply. 

The second half of the book contrasts the relatively 
successful integration of Nichols Middle School with the 
more racially fractured Evanston Township High 
School. Here Barr effectively deploys her interviews to 
trace various life-paths of her friends and consider how 
structural forms of racism dictated their options and 
choices; the result is that “[n]eighborhood-based school 
boundaries channeled friendship patterns and separated 
would-be friends” (137). These insights are interspersed 
throughout two chapters with a broader focus. One is 
on Evanston’s housing segregation and activist attempts, 
galvanized by Mississippi’s Freedom Summer, to push 
through a fair housing ordinance, an endeavor only mar- 
ginally successful. The other treats employment and 
poverty issues, in particular detailing how relief-giving 
efforts barely touched the lives of those who needed 
them and how financial worries in particular negatively 
impacted black students’ work in high school. 

Barr should be commended for her attempts to marry 
abstract theory with tangible personalities and examples. 
She draws from a range of historical and sociological lit- 
erature, using Evanston to typify the insights of other 
scholars. Most of what Barr discusses here will be famil- 
iar for most scholars, although distilling it into one case 
study is valuable and humanizing. Her book functions 
better as an explanation of structural racism in one com- 
munity, and especially in terms of local school desegrega- 
tion; the dynamics of racial activism in the city are less 
specifically rendered. Her research base is perhaps too 
reliant on newspapers, and there is the lingering sense 
that her personal knowledge of Evanston could have 
been rounded out with more archival research to extend 
her insights. Her writing consists of short declarative sen- 
tences that effectively encapsulate dense ideas, although 
they occasionally require more explication for the read- 
er’s understanding or to fully explore the point. She ex- 
plains that her friends in the photograph are less 
important to this book than the history and social context 
that connected and divided them in complex ways. How- 
ever, in the admittedly tricky effort to balance analysis 
with the foregrounding of her individual friends, she fa- 
vors the former. The downside of this is that her friends 
are not always fully drawn, even as they effectively un- 
derscore the points Barr makes. “TI used to think that I 
grew up in a racially integrated city, but today I know 
how wrong I was. Racism isn’t something that happens 
somewhere else; it happens at home,” Barr concludes 
(260). As a challenge to a city happily describing itself as 
integrated while ignoring the ways that it was not, Barr’s 
book is an important and valuable case study. 

BENJAMIN HousToN 
Newcastle University 


BRYAN R. Gipson. Sold Out? US Foreign Policy, Iraq, the 
Kurds, and the Cold War. (Middle East Today.) New 
York: Palgrave Macmillan, 2015. Pp. xxiv, 257. $100.00. 


The timing could not be better for a study of the Kurds, 
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Iraq, and U.S. policy. The destruction of Iraq and Syria, 
coupled with the emergence of a radical Sunni “state” 
and problematic Western policies from Beirut to Basra, 
have placed Kurdish issues high on policy agenda. In 
foreign policy circles, some see an alliance with the 
Kurds as a means to blunt the political consolidation of 
ISIS without embracing Iranian-backed regimes in the 
region, while lurking in the background is the idea the 
Kurds could provide political leverage in Baghdad, Da- 
mascus, Tehran, and even Ankara. Others argue that at- 
tempting to use the Kurds as a bridgehead in the region 
creates more problems than it solves. 

If nothing else, Sold Out? US Foreign Policy, Iraq, the 
Kurds, and the Cold War is a cautionary tale for the 
Kurds and Kurdish political ambitions. In it, Bryan R. 
Gibson describes what can happen to ethnic groups that 
challenge the interests of regional powers or pursue pol- 
icies that run afoul of great power interests. Intended as 
an analysis of U.S. policy toward the Kurds and Iraq 
from 1958 to 1975, the book’s real value is its workman- 
like narrative of U.S. involvement with the Kurds, Iraq, 
and Iran from 1968 to 1975. In addition, the author de- 
serves special credit for tackling Johnson administration 
policy, particularly the strains of Vietnam and the emer- 
gence of the Middle East “pillar policy” based on Saudi 
Arabia, Iran, and Israel. 

Buttressed by interviews with former government offi- 
cials, Gibson navigates through U.S. policy and the role 
of the Kurds in the Iran-Iraq struggle for regional pri- 
macy. It cannot be described as a definitive work on the 
subject, but the eighty-page narrative on the Nixon-Ford 
administration’s involvement in Iranian, Iraqi, and 
Kurdish affairs provides a solid starting point for under- 
standing the complexities of U.S. policy at a particularly 
tumultuous time in the American foreign policy commu- 
nity. The fact that local interests outweighed U.S. strate- 
gic interests in dictating what transpired is the real 
lesson gained from this narrative—agency lay with the 
Kurds, the Iraqis, and the Iranians. Gibson catches the 
flavor of the bureaucratic dash for cover when the Shah 
surprised Washington with the Algiers Accord and 
pulled the plug on Kurdish support. “Kissinger and the 
Kurdish War” (163) is a solid contribution to the histori- 
cal record and well-worth reading. 

The author’s contention that the 1958 collapse of Iraq 
“upended America’s regional containment strategy” (1) 
ignores a far more complex reality. The 1953 failure of 
the Middle East Defense Organization (MEDO) based 
on Egypt actually “upended” U.S. policy. The 1958 Iraqi 
coup d’état was first and foremost a British failure. 
Arguably, the Iraq collapse ultimately freed the U.S. to 
focus on Turkey, Iran, and Pakistan and jettisoned the 
problematic relationship with Hashemite Iraq and Brit- 
ain. In discussing U.S. reactions to Qasim’s relationship 
with the Communists, the author inflates the importance 
of the Special Committee on Iraq (SCI). The critical pe- 
riod for U.S. policy makers began with the Special 
National Intelligence Estimate (SNIE) of February 17, 
1959, which stated that Iraq lacked the “ability to stem 
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the movement toward a Communist takeover,” and 
ended with the June 30 SNIE that backed away from 
this assessment. The SCI provided a forum for bureau- 
cratic wrangling as opposed to actual policymaking. 
John F. Kennedy’s disbanding of the SCI was not “a 
mistake” (36) as the author describes it—the decision 
was purely utilitarian. 

The author would have done well to point out that 
U.S. ambassador John D. Jernegan’s more benign Jan- 
uary 1959 reports on Qasim were often dismissed in 
Washington because they “reflected too closely” British 
views. Jernegan’s reporting changed following the failure 
of the March 6 Nasserist uprising in Mosul. He now 
told Washington: “Overt signs point sharply Left” and 
in “the short run” that Iraq will likely “come under pre- 
ponderantly Communist control” (“Telegram No. 2758 
Jernegan to State, 26 March 1959,” EPL, Office of Staff 
Secretary, Box 8, Section II: 1-2). When viewed holisti- 
cally, the only consistency in Jernegan’s reporting 
tended to be vacillation—undermining his credibility. 

The narrative also fails to do justice to British hostility 
toward Iraq following OQasim’s threatened invasion of 
Kuwait in 1961. With regard to the 1963 coup, John F. 
Devlin’s The Ba ‘th Party: A History of Its Origins to 1966 
(1976) underscores the reality that any U.S. role in the 
coup hardly mattered—this was primarily a civil war be- 
tween Iraqi political factions and inside the Ba‘th Party 
for control. As for the Iraqi plotters receiving “lists” of 
names (59) from the U.S. embassy, Ba‘thist lists were 
no doubt more complete. 

Focusing on the later period, Johnson through Ford, 
would likely have sharpened Gibson’s analysis. For ex- 
ample, did the rivalry between William Colby and Rich- 
ard Helms during the decades at the CIA spill into the 
Kurdish affair? Also, after the Shah’s cancer diagnosis, 
he often made decisions based on smoothing the way 
for a transition of power—could this have played a role 
in the Algiers decision? A significantly expanded version 
of the Nixon-Ford chapters would have been a welcome 
addition to the historical record. Perhaps most impor- 
tantly, does the 1972-1975 experience play a role in con- 
temporary Kurdish policy and if so, how? 

Finally, the author’s primary conclusion is too simplis- 
tic: “Between Iraq’s revolution in 1958 and the end of 
the Kurdish War in 1975, the driving force behind US 
policy toward Iraq was America’s Cold War strategy” 
(199). Of course, it was. This statement could apply to 
any area on the globe for four decades. Gibson’s at- 
tempt to place the primary responsibility for the rise of 
the Ba‘th and Saddam Hussein and even the current 
chaos in Iraq on U.S. policy strategy between 1958 and 
1975 strains his credibility. The British, French, and 
Sykes-Picot in 1916 ensured that only autocracy could 
bring stability to Iraq or, for that matter, Syria; the U.S. 
should only be blamed for the removal of authoritarian 
control in 2003. This overreach detracts from the value 
of a work that for the most part provides a factual nar- 
rative that is worth reading. It is a missed opportunity to 
examine more complex, nuanced lessons about Western 
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policy, control, and the unintended consequences of 
Western-centric policy. 
Rosy C. BARRETT 
Middle East Institute 


DANIEL J. SARGENT. A Superpower Transformed: The 
Remaking of American Foreign Relations in the 1970s. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 2015. Pp. xv, 432. 
$34.95. 


“A superpower is different,” Daniel J. Sargent reminds 
us at the beginning of his magnificent history of U.S. 
foreign relations in the 1970s. “Unlike most other inter- 
national actors, it operates on the world scale and even 
presumes responsibility for the international system as a 
whole” (1). And yet, in A Superpower Transformed: The 
Remaking of American Foreign Relations in the 1970s, 
Sargent writes eloquently, comprehensively, and persua- 
sively about the limits of power in a pluralizing, chaotic, 
interdependent world. Confronting new and unpredict- 
able challenges, successive U.S. policymakers struggled 
to devise new strategies, reconciling Cold War commit- 
ments to a fractious world order that they strained to 
comprehend. 

A Superpower Transformed covers a critical phase in 
the Cold War—from the beginning of the breakdown of 
the Bretton Woods order until the dawn of the 1980s— 
but this book is not solely about the East-West conflict. 
Sargent examines the reactions of U.S. policymakers to 
an array of global challenges, including but not limited 
to the rise of Soviet power. The efforts of U.S. adminis- 
trations to limit or transcend the Cold War are 
chronicled here alongside concurrent struggles in the in- 
terrelated realms of energy security, monetary stability, 
and domestic economy. So, too, did the administrations 
of Richard Nixon, Gerald Ford, and Jimmy Carter wres- 
tle with the proliferation of non-governmental actors in 
the 1970s, the post-Vietnam crisis of authority, and the 
unprecedented moral challenge of human rights politics. 

Sargent deals substantively with each of these subjects 
in a narrative that guides readers through the era, with 
a prologue chapter depicting the crisis of American 
power that emerged by the end of Lyndon Johnson’s 
presidency. Familiar events—the Vietnam War, Nixon’s 
opening to China, and the slow collapse of the détente 
regime—are presented alongside others that they have 
long overshadowed: the Nigerian Civil War, the oil cri- 
ses, successive rounds of economic summitry, and the 
lingering death throes of the postwar monetary regime. 
Readers will appreciate Sargent’s accounts of tke for- 
mer, but the greater achievement is the rich and nu- 
anced chronicle that emerges through his elevation of 
the latter. The same is true in terms of periodization. 
The innovations of the Ford presidency—which can oth- 
erwise emerge as a bookend to the dramatic statecraft 
of the Nixon years—are explicated beautifully in this de- 
cade-long treatment. 

The author’s focus is appropriately on the individuals 
at the apex of power: the only ones able to weave 
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disparate threads of policy into something resembling 
strategy. Sargent judiciously treats Nixon as a president 
capable of great tactical innovation, but rooted by in- 
herited Cold War precepts. He could reposition the 
U.S. by exploiting the Sino-Soviet schism, but failed to 
meet rising economic and political challenges to U.S. 
hegemony. The Ford years saw greater creativity and 
fewer shocks, abetted by both the evolution of Henry 
Kissinger and the more congenial alliance-building lead- 
ership of Nixon’s successor. The Carter years witnessed 
the crackup. Rising problems of interdependence, in 
conjunction with a resurgence of Cold War tensions— 
sometimes exacerbated by White House policies—de- 
feated the new administration’s efforts to transcend the 
Cold War. These respective portraits are assembled 
from an extensive research base, which ranges from 
presidential libraries and U.S. and British national ar- 
chives, to a number of key private paper collections. 

No book of this scope or ambition could fail to spark 
debate, and indeed it would be lamentable if this did 
not. The topic is too important. One might further con- 
sider the relationship between the emergence of trans- 
national movements and the rising challenge to the state 
system. While human rights organizations were explicit 
critics of sovereignty, solidarity or independence move- 
ments (in support of Biafra, Palestine, and Tibet) af- 
firmed the existing world structure in principle. The 
relative importance of the Cold War can be debated fur- 
ther, particularly in the book’s later chapters. Even as 
the Carter administration spoke of transcending the 
global conflict, it engaged in combative actions that 
heightened it. National security advisor Zbigniew Brze- 
zinski, in particular, certainly thought beyond the Cold 
War, but fatefully perceived Soviet expansionism in the 
world as well, while his own administration contributed 
to a deadly cycle of action and escalation. We might 
consider as well the neat overlap between this era of 
high strategy and the hyper-centralization of foreign pol- 
icymaking in the White House under Kissinger and 
Brzezinski. Facing a resurgent Congress, a sometimes 
obstinate bureaucracy, and a skeptical public, American 
leaders succumbed to the temptation to narrow the cir- 
cle around them. Sargent is likely right that no strategy 
could have sufficed in the maelstrom of that decade, but 
internecine warfare within the executive branch was 
surely a severe and unnecessary hindrance. 

At the end of A Superpower Transformed, we are left 
with a profound and cautionary note: U.S. policymakers 
crafted ambitious, far-reaching strategies to adapt to 
changed circumstances. First they strove to salvage the 
postwar Pax Americana, and then they tried to stabilize 
the uncertain global system that emerged in its wake, 
one that presaged our contemporary world. Their efforts 
were often consequential, but even more frequently 
ironic, bringing outcomes that were unexpected. Con- 
fronting the comparably tumultuous world of the 
twenty-first century, driven by separate and yet related 
crises, the successors of Nixon, Kissinger, Ford, Carter, 
and Brzezinski would do well to consult this brilliant, 
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classic account of the fundamental limitations of grand 
strategy and global power. 
RoBERT B. RAKOVE 
Stanford University 


CHRISTOPHER J. PHILiips. The New Math: A Political His- 
tory. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2015. Pp. 
233. $45.00. 


This book examines the political dimensions of a widely 
recognized, but largely misunderstood, curricular reform 
initiative in the U.S. Christopher J. Phillips deftly ex- 
plores how and why a series of federally sponsored 
“new math” programs aimed to cultivate a kind of intel- 
lectual discipline that would foster good citizenship by 
“fundamentally reform[ing] the way Americans thought 
about mathematics” (1-2). In particular, he uncovers 
why the mathematicians and educators behind these 
reforms wanted to develop students’ conceptual under- 
standing over rote learning and computational profi- 
ciency. Furthermore, by accounting for multiple and 
shifting political contexts from the 1950s through the 
1970s—including the Cold War, Great Society, and rise 
of neo-conservatism—Phillips vividly delineates the 
sense of urgency that fueled these initiatives as well as 
the heightened scrutiny that contributed to their decline. 
He concludes that by the late 1960s and 1970s, growing 
disillusionment with federal reforms, coupled with an 
emerging “back to basics” movement in education, 
fueled popular criticisms of the “new math.” Broadly 
speaking, Phillips’s account also offers a valuable van- 
tage point for considering the rise and fall of liberalism 
in late-twentieth-century American education. In other 
words, this is not a narrow curricular history. 

One of the book’s distinctive features is its skillful rec- 
onciliation of chronological and topical organization. 
Spanning roughly two decades, Phillips’s study success- 
fully demonstrates changes over time while exploring 
various dimensions of these curricular reforms. Phillips 
begins by showing that leading mathematicians and edu- 
cators in the School Mathematics Study Group (SMSG) 
created lessons and resources for both secondary and el- 
ementary schools in response to Cold War era concerns 
about a lack of intellectual rigor in American schools. 
The author subsequently traces the widespread influ- 
ence of the “new math” across the largely decentralized 
public school systems in the U.S. through textbook 
adoptions. The book’s latter chapters feature growing 
voices of scrutiny as the nation’s heightened focus on 
domestic reforms to combat poverty in the late 1960s ul- 
timately yielded widespread disillusionment. Phillips 
proposes that by the early 1970s more Americans had 
lost faith in the federal government and increasingly 
questioned the authority of academic experts including 
mathematicians and scientists. As part of the nascent 
neo-conservative political movements of the late twenti- 
eth century, moreover, parents criticized the abstract, 
ambiguous, and seemingly remote conceptual lessons 
of the “new math” and instead claimed their own 
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prerogative for what sorts of mathematics their children 
should learn. “Between the late 1950s and the late 
1970s,” Phillips concludes, “Americans increasingly 
looked away from elite officials and academic experts, 
and toward more lay sources of intellectual and moral 
authority” (141). Phillips ends his narrative by predicting 
that the mathematics curriculum will remain contested 
in American society “as long as learning math counts as 
learning to think” (149). In this way, the author simulta- 
neously manages to demonstrate how and why the “new 
math” movement grew and fell in prominence while at- 
tending to the various aspects of this multifaceted initia- 
tive. 

In characterizing the “new math” as a political 
endeavor, Phillips introduces questions about the civic 
purposes of schooling in American society. He demon- 
strates clearly that curricular reformers’ visions of good 
citizenship often remained implicit but were almost al- 
ways contested. Even mathematicians, Phillips reveals, 
could not agree on “the underlying nature of mathemat- 
ical knowledge” (49). By the late 1960s and 1970s, the 
argument that students’ conceptual understanding of 
mathematics would fortify the nation’s democracy en- 
countered greater popular skepticism. In its place, those 
advocating a “back to basics” reform by prizing students’ 
computational proficiency envisioned a different ideal 
citizen: orderly, obedient, and respectful. Phillips ex- 
plains, “These earlier debates were not just about the 
inclusion of specific beliefs or viewpoints in textbooks.” 
“Like contemporary skirmishes over prayer in schools,” 
the author contends, “they were also expressions of con- 
cern about changing sources of moral authority” (140). 
Given these competing views of mathematics education 
and citizenship, Phillips’s study establishes a valuable 
foundation for further explorations. What more might 
we learn, for instance, about the intellectual, social, and 
civic values of some of the leading figures within SMSG 
like Edward Begle as well as vocal critics like Norma 
and Mel Gabler and those in the emerging Christian 
Right? It would be equally beneficial to investigate in 
greater detail how teachers viewed the “new math” 
through their participation in summer institutes and 
their perceptions of its intellectual and pedagogical im- 
plications. In other words, in what ways were advocates’, 
critics’, and teachers’ views of intellectual rigor and 
good citizenship in conflict and why? What did they be- 
lieve was at stake, and for whom? 

Ultimately, Phillips’s provocative monograph reminds 
us that American schooling has been about competing 
conceptions of “discipline”: academic subjects such as 
mathematics that instill skills, values, and behaviors 
among the next generation of citizens. As Phillips elo- 
quently explains, his study “simply treats the school cur- 
riculum as a strategic site for examining the nature of 
mathematical knowledge . . . in the intellectual training 
of citizens” (17). In light of the country’s frantic push 
for school accountability and higher student perfor- 
mance on standardized examinations in recent years, 
one wonders how contemporary conflicts over academic 
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rigor and citizenship fit into this larger historical narra- 

tive. Phillips has given us an exceptionally engaging and 

insightful foundation for exploring those connections. 
SEVAN TERZIAN 
University of Florida 


Douce Rossinow. The Reagan Era: A History of the 
1980s. New York: Columbia University Press, 2015. Pp. 
xii, 378. Cloth $35.00, e-book $34.99. 


This is a highly readable political, social, economic, and 
cultural survey of the U.S. during the 1980s. The author, 
Doug Rossinow, has skillfully mined the best memoirs 
and specialized study of the decade to produce a 
thoughtful and engaging analysis of what he calls 
“Reaganism,” as distinct from the life story or presi- 
dency of Ronald Reagan. This term, according to Rossi- 
now, means a political movement and intellectual 
framework that celebrated unfettered capitalism, muscu- 
lar patriotism, and a drive for global dominance. How- 
ever, despite the conservative consensus on most 
economic and political issues, Reaganism—like Reagan 
himself—was less cohesive in terms of social and cul- 
tural policies. 

According to Rossinow, Reagan was primarily a deliv- 
ery vehicle for conservative themes that he and others 
had championed for several decades. These included 
mantras on the virtue of low taxes, the celebration of 
entrepreneurs and big business, the demonization of big 
government, promotion of the “traditional” nuclear fam- 
ily, and the necessity of the U.S. to develop overwhelm- 
ing military power. According to this vision, which 
begins with the New Deal and moves through the mis- 
taken paths taken since, the rich are the victims of 
heartless government exploitation on behalf of the 
underserving poor. 

Despite wide ranging legislative success after 1980, 
Reaganism never succeeded in rationalizing the persis- 
tent tension between conservative libertarianism and so- 
cial religious conservatism. Part of Reagan’s personal 
accomplishment was his ability to finesse these tensions 
with a popular rhetorical style that appealed to a wider 
audience than previous avatars of conservatism, such as 
Barry Goldwater. Although Reagan stressed the sunny 
and optimistic tomorrow that lay ahead, Rossinow offers 
a compelling account of how as a candidate and presi- 
dent Reagan used coded language to appeal to baser 
political instincts. Although Reagan was not a bigot in 
his personal life, from the 1950s on he still opposed vir- 
tually all civil rights laws. He couched his opposition as 
a defense of private property rights against government 
over reach. But his audiences—primarily white south- 
erners and working class ethnic voters in northern cit- 
ies—understood his meaning. This clever use of coded 
language paid large political dividends. 

Another strength of the book is its explanation of 
how economic policies of the 1980s, including changes 
to the tax code, anti-union policies, and economic de- 
regulation increased inequality. The long term ramifica- 
tions of the monetary and fiscal policies promoted by 
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Reagan hurt the middle and working classes, made taxes 
a dirty word, and continue to echo in the problems still 
experienced in labor markets. 

Rossinow’s treatment of George H. W. Bush and his 
presidency is somewhat perfunctory, certainly as com- 
pared to the careful analysis that precedes it. But that 
does not distract from the overall quality of the work. 
The main audience for this book is likely students in up- 
per division history classes. As such, it would have bene- 
fitted from an annotated bibliography or a discussion of 
the secondary sources on which it relies. That issue 
aside, Rossinow has written an excellent overview of the 
Reagan era that sweeps away the many myths and cli- 
chés that have impeded our understanding of the 1980s. 

MICHAEL SCHALLER 
University of Arizona 


GERALD MarkowiTz and Davip Rosner. Lead Wars: 
The Politics of Science and the Fate of America’s Chil- 
dren. (California/Milbank Books on Health and the 
Public, no. 24.) Paperback ed. Berkeley and Los Ange- 
les: University of California Press, 2014. Pp. xxii, 298. 
$29.95. 


Convinced that the introduction of lead into the human 
ecology resulted in a tragic and ongoing environmental 
and public health disaster, the activist historians Gerald 
Markowitz and David Rosner have devoted a consider- 
able part of their joint scholarship to exploring and ana- 
lyzing the economic, social, political, and scientific 
processes through and by which that disaster has un- 
folded and continues to unfold. In their 2002 Deceit and 
Denial: The Deadly Politics of Industrial Pollution, they 
exposed the many ways during the second and third 
quarters of the twentieth century in which the industries 
selling lead and using it in their products continued to 
promote its proliferation and trumpet its safety despite 
their increasing awareness that significant lead exposure 
and consequent high levels of lead in the blood caused 
serious physiological and neurological problems, particu- 
larly in children. In this new book, they focus their at- 
tention on the end of the twentieth and the beginning 
of the twenty-first centuries, exploring how since the 
1970s, increasing scientific evidence and understanding 
of the dangers of low-level lead exposure has resulted in 
an ongoing series of legal, scientific, political, public re- 
lations, and regulatory skirmishes between child health 
care advocates and the lead industry and its allies over 
environmental cleanup and the prevention of future 
harm to the nation’s children. These skirmishes consti- 
tute the lead wars to which the authors refer in their ti- 
tle. 

Markowitz and Rosner are quick to note that the 
twentieth-century efforts by public health and environ- 
mental activists to remove lead from products and thus 
reduce lead exposure has in large part resulted in a pub- 
lic health victory. Since the 1970s, lead has not been 
used as an additive in either gasoline or paint, and as a 
consequence overall lead blood levels in American chil- 
dren are significantly lower than they were fifty years 
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ago and few if any children die today from acute lead 
poisoning. Yet, as the authors argue throughout the 
book, that victory is only a partial one. Tons of lead re- 
mains in the everyday environment of children, nowhere 
more so than in the paint that prior to the 1970s was 
put on the walls of America’s homes. Exposure to that 
paint, which turns to dust as it degrades, can lead to ele- 
vated levels of lead in the blood which research has in- 
creasingly connected to learning disabilities, cognitive 
dysfunction, lower IQs, and behavioral problems. Not 
all children, however, are equally at risk since lead paint 
cannot leach past intact coverings. The risk of lead ex- 
posure is great only when the paint is peeling or when 
walls are damaged. Hence the children who are at great- 
est risk of exposure to lead are those who live in sub- 
standard housing. Tragically, then, those children who 
are most socially disadvantaged are at greatest risk of 
being neurologically disadvantaged by exposure to lead. 

That lead exposure is a risk primarily faced by poor, 
urban, and mostly minority children in substandard 
housing has, according to Markowitz and Rosner, not 
only worked against low-level lead poisoning being con- 
sidered a national epidemic crisis, but has also made its 
abatement a site of contest. Particularly at issue has 
been what type of cleanup and containment is necessary, 
and, perhaps most of all, who should fund that cleanup. 
Although states, municipalities, and even the federal 
government initially proposed significant programs of 
housing remodeling, funding has not materialized. As 
America continues to retreat from the ideals of the War 
on Poverty, it seems doubtful that any significant publi- 
cally funded programs designed to remove or cover the 
lead paint in substandard housing will materialize in the 
near future. Likewise, industries responsible for the lead 
contamination will probably not fund a cleanup anytime 
soon. As Markowitz and Rosner show, those industries 
have largely won most of the skirmishes in the lead 
wars: successfully casting doubt on the validity of the sci- 
ence connecting low-level exposure to neurological and 
behavioral problems, reshaping the cause as one of ig- 
norant and uncaring parents, and winning court cases 
that limit their liability. 

Although Markowitz and Rosner explore the lead 
wars primarily as a series of skirmishes between the lead 
industry and its political and scientific allies and the 
child health advocates concerned with the dangers of 
lead exposure, they also explore them as sites for an on- 
going contest between two visions of public health re- 
form. According to the authors, one of these visions, 
dating back to the emergence of bacteriology and the 
refocusing of public health attention from the environ- 
ment to the laboratory, supports a narrowly focused, ex- 
clusively scientific, and essentially ameliorative approach 
to improving the public health. As an example of such 
an approach, they point to a disastrous 1990s Baltimore 
study that was so focused on increasing scientific knowl- 
edge and finding a low-cost way to reduce the risk of 
lead exposure that researchers failed to see that they 
were using their subjects—mostly poor minority chil- 
dren—as human guinea pigs. The other vision, which 
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Markowitz and Rosner associate with both public 
health’s pre-bacteriologic era of social and physical envi- 
ronmentalism and the social welfare activism of the 
1960s, seeks to promote a broad social structural ap- 
proach to public health that would connect public health 
to other social reforms and effect a restructuring of the 
social, political, and economic alignments that produce 
health dangers. It is abundantly clear which vision the 
authors favor. Indeed the book can be regarded as a 
clarion call for a new activist, environmentalist public 
health that mobilizes a coalition of concerned activists 
in a variety of fields to prevent industry from further en- 
vironmental pollution, hold it responsible for the clean- 
ing up the pollution it has already produced, and thus 
protect the future health of the nation’s children. As an 
example of what such a coalition might accomplish the 
authors hold up a Rhode Island lawsuit brought against 
three paint companies by the state’s attorney general. 
Supported by testimony from environmentalists, child 
health advocates, and both Markowitz and Rosner, the 
suit resulted in a 2006 court decision that held three 
paint companies liable for creating a public nuisance by 
selling lead paint in the state thirty years ago and thus 
responsible for funding a complete cleanup. That the 
decision was subsequently reversed by a higher court, 
does not, in the authors’ opinions, lessen its value as a 
model for child health advocates to continue fighting 
the lead wars. 

RICHARD A. MECKEL 

Brown University 
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RAPHAEL BREWSTER Forsom. The Yaquis and the Empire: 
Violence, Spanish Imperial Power, and Native Resilience 
in Colonial Mexico. (The Lamar Series in Western His- 
tory.) New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, in co- 
operation with the William P. Clements Center for 
Southwest Studies, Southern Methodist University, 
2014. Pp. xi, 296. $50.00. 


The Yaquis and the Empire: Violence, Spanish Imperial 
Power, and Native Resilience in Colonial Mexico begins 
with a succinct recapitulation of the impact of Porfirio 
Diaz’s presidency on northern Mexico’s Yaqui Indians. 
Late-nineteenth-century Mexican ideologues saw Yaquis 
as an impediment to modernity and served them “with 
an ultimatum: . . . speak Spanish, attend public schools, 
privatize collective landholdings . . . or face collective 
annihilation” (2). Viewed from the vantage point of the 
Porfiriato, Yaqui history is one of genocidal-scale vio- 
lence and Yaqui resistance to a Yori (non- Yaqui) ag- 
gressor. As true as that story may be, Raphael Brewster 
Folsom sets out to show that the Yaqui/Yori relation 
was not always one of binary opposition and argues that 
it is a mistake to read the colonial record through the 
lens of the Porfiriato. Folsom contends that, contrary to 
their popular image as “fearsome enemies” (3) of the 


government, the Yaquis were New Spain’s “most valued 
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allies in northwest Mexico” (3). His research exposes 
three ironies that characterize colonial northwestern 
Mexico: imperial forces both controlled and were de- 
pendent upon native allies, violence and alliance found 
uneasy coexistence, and Yaqui people sought to work 
within the edifice of colonialism even as they struggled 
for self-determination. The author deploys overlooked 
primary sources to persuasive effect and marshals a for- 
midable number of historical case studies to support his 
argument. 

Violence was a means of communication on the 
northwestern frontier, a “lingua franca” (45) in a region 
where terror was the imperial tactic of choice. Chapters 
1 and 2 describe this milieu of violence, beginning with 
the earliest entradas. Folsom recounts the startling, sick- 
ening violence of these times in unflinching detail, from 
the destruction exacted upon native peoples by Nufio 
Beltran de Guzman and Diego de Guzman in the 
1530s, to the horrors endured by Francisco de Ibarra in 
the 1560s. Captain Diego Martinez de Hurdaide articu- 
lated his own claim to power in 1601 by capturing forty- 
two of his Zuaque hosts, executing them, and leaving 
their corpses “swinging in the sun and wind, as a warn- 
ing to all those who stood in his way” (44). Folsom re- 
reads Jorge Robledo’s account of the Guzman- Yaqui 
confrontation and sees Yaqui interlocutors exhibiting a 
“sophisticated mix of menace and diplomatic curiosity” 
(25) in this early encounter. 

Some of Folsom’s most fascinating insights occur in 
chapters 2 and 3, as he demonstrates how intercultural 
captive exchange established Yaqui-Spanish alliances 
and underpinned the founding of the Yaqui mission. 
This was a world in which Yaquis presented Ocoroni fu- 
gitives, along with a number of their own children, to 
the Spaniards in return for material gifts, military assis- 
tance against their enemies, and peace. Yaqui cultural 
logic would interpret such acts not as surrender, but 
rather as the pronouncement of victory: these were 
“gifts only a defeated enemy could accept” (87). Jesuit 
priests were also captives, in a sense, existing “at the 
mercy of the native peoples whose communities they 
lived in” (64). 

In chapter 4, the author describes the process of 
reduccion, the establishment of the eight towns now in- 
tegral to Yaqui identity, the astonishing productivity of 
the Yaqui mission, and the strengthening of the Span- 
ish-Yaqui alliance. Here, Folsom turns the standard pic- 
ture of the peaceful mission on its head: “Jesuits who 
dreamed of reducing the Yaqui people from savagery to 
civilization found themselves to be the passive objects of 
Yaqui reduction . . . They relied on a controversial Ya- 
qui faction for their survival and knew . . . there were 
many Yaquis who wished them dead” (94). 

Chapters 5, 6, and 7 examine the continual negotia- 
tion and ultimate unraveling of the Yaqui-Spanish alli- 
ance. In 1739, Juan Ignacio Jusacamea and Bernabé 
Basoritemea, aggrieved by Jesuit overlords who had re- 
moved them from political office and infringed on their 
property rights, demanded (and received) justice 
through the office of New Spain’s viceroy. Their timing 
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was felicitous: eighteenth-century Bourbon reforms 
aimed to integrate Indians into the mainstream and to 
disempower the Jesuits. Here the author reiterates his 
point: Jusacamea and Basoritemea wanted electoral 
transparency, greater freedom to engage in commerce, 
and respect. But their claims were articulated within the 
structures of colonial power. 

The ironies of northwestern Mexico’s colonial matrix 
surface continually in Folsom’s book. He finds a reso- 
nant example in the case of Juan Calixto Ayamea, 
leader of the 1740 insurrection. Ayamea deployed a mix- 
ture of violence, brinksmanship, and diplomacy, yet he 
sought redress “within an ongoing political relationship” 
(166) with the Spanish. The Yaquis and the Empire is 
well researched and tightly organized. Folsom uncovers 
the tenuous relationships on which colonial-era north- 
western Mexico was built. Throughout, his focus on 
Yaqui agency sheds light on the strategies deployed by 
native peoples in the politics of position that character- 
ized the colonial world. 

KirstTIN C, ERICKSON 
University of Arkansas 


SEAN F. McEnroe. From Colony to Nationhood in Mex- 
ico: Laying the Foundations, 1560-1840. New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 2012. Pp. x, 252. $110.00. 


A creative, original argument frames From Colony to 
Nationhood in Mexico: Laying the Foundations, 1560- 
1840 which, despite the geographical sweep of the title 
and the frequent labeling of the area as northern Mex- 
ico, focuses on the colonial and independence history of 
Nuevo Leon with some reference to today’s Tamaulipas 
and southern Texas. According to Sean F. McEnroe, a 
partial explanation for the origins of Mexican nation- 
hood can be found in the history of the “Tlaxcalan mod- 
el” that evolved in this northeastern region of New 
Spain. The sixteenth-century Spanish alliance with Tlax- 
calan enemies of the Aztecs drew on the Roman impe- 
rial system and provided a template for Spain’s use of 
ethnic allies to conquer and control other indigenous 
groups. McEnroe’s extensive research on the northeast 
in civil and judicial archives of Nuevo Le6én, Mexico, 
and Spain reveals how and why this model was particu- 
larly effective in New Spain’s northeast where it created 
a hybrid political system that led to a shared imagination 
of belonging to a larger polity. This was no easy task in 
a region where largely nomadic Indians, denominated 
collectively as Chichimecs (“barbarians,” “pagans”), pre- 
dominated and resisted Spanish incorporation in piece- 
meal fashion throughout the period under study. 
Beginning with a viceregal charter in 1591 that ac- 
corded them corporate autonomy, land rights, and trib- 
ute exemption, Tlaxcalans (whose political and social 
hierarchies mirrored those of Spaniards) established col- 
onies/towns near Spanish settlements in the northeast 
where they served as military allies and demonstrated 
sedentary agricultural practices, municipal forms of gov- 
ernment, and Christian practices. Over time, and with 
frequent setbacks, they used force and persuasion to 
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help Franciscans congregate local natives in adjacent 
pueblos where the latter acquired land and established 
cabildos (municipal councils). This process, codified by 
viceregal inspector Francisco Barbadillo in the early 
eighteenth century, was forcefully opposed by powerful 
local landowners and ranchers who had long coerced 
captured Chichimecs to labor for them in a system 
called congrega. Eventually, however, the Tlaxcalan 
model took root in a number of places carefully studied 
by the author (among them present-day Bustamante 
and Montemorelos); in the late eighteenth century, 
Bourbon reformers breathed new life into it. 

A key to understanding this argument lies in the way 
McEnroe explains plural levels of citizenship based on 
vecino and vasallo status. These terms imply parallel 
structures: first, fraternal lateral ties are created across 
members of a locality and second, hierarchical relation- 
ships existed between subject and king. Distinct from 
the republica de espanoles and the reptiblica de indios po- 
larity codified in Spanish statutes, lateral vecino ties al- 
lowed for the formation of multiethnic republics that 
linked Spanish, Tlaxcalan, and native settlements (and 
later other mixed-race peoples) in interdependent politi- 
cal, economic, and religious relationships. Vassalage 
(vasallaje) encompassed privileges and obligations, nota- 
bly military service. As these parallel structures matured, 
Chichimecs “became” Tlaxcalans by emulating the lat- 
ter’s cultural, administrative, legal, and military prac- 
tices. 

The two systems converged when Bourbon officials 
implemented secularizing measures and created an im- 
perial militia system that organized society for war. New 
conquests were undertaken in Nuevo Santander and 
Texas, with other ethnic groups replicating the Tlaxcalan 
role. The Bourbon model built upon Barbadillo’s plan, 
subsumed the older symbiotic corporate structure, and 
fomented new ideas of imperial citizenship. McEnroe 
details this development in the last two chapters of the 
book to demonstrate how the ensuing shifts and vio- 
lence of the independence period ironically strength- 
ened local and regional ties, contributing to the 
“democratization of the region’s political culture and 
the emergence of casteless citizenship” (170). The mili- 
tary character of this process proved more influential 
than the concurrent liberal ideologies and representative 
structures introduced by the Cadiz Cortes and the 1812 
Constitucién de Cadiz. 

In its focus on colonial roots, this valuable contribu- 
tion to the literature on the evolution of national iden- 
tity and citizenship in modern states offers an innovative 
and inspired argument for New Spain’s northeastern re- 
gion. Readers should keep in mind that the book’s main 
thesis does not apply to the vast north central and 
northwestern frontiers where Tlaxcalans did not estab- 
lish colonies and the “mission” system predominated be- 
cause most of the indigenous groups were more 
sedentary. The author has not made use of ecclesiastical 
sources to explain the role of the Franciscan players in 
the story, and this absence begs the question of whether 
parish marriage records could add more chronological 
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and anecdotal nuance to a process mentioned late in 
the book—the extent of intermarriage across ethnic 
groups. How were the processes elucidated in the book 
gendered? And how did the casteless society morph 
into a class hierarchy? These are questions for future re- 
search. McEnroe’s analysis is a major addition that, 
along with works by Cecilia Sheridan and Gabriel Marti- 
nez Serna, enriches our understanding of this under- 
studied, ethnically complex region in the colonial 
period. 

SusAN M. DEEDs 

Northern Arizona University 


TERRY RUGELEY. The River People in Flood Time: The 
Civil Wars in Tabasco, Spoiler of Empires. Stanford, 
Calif.: Stanford University Press, 2014. Pp. 355. $45.00. 


Terry Rugeley’s study of the oft-overlooked southeast- 
ern state of Tabasco is rich in historical drama, the tex- 
ture of material life, and colorful personalities. At 
center stage are the internecine quarrels that spilled 
over into civil wars, laying waste to an already desolate 
place. Even though Tabascans, from the time of the Ol- 
mecs through the era of Spanish rule, across the nine- 
teenth century, and even into the twentieth century, 
doggedly ignored calls to forge “group cohesion in the 
face of conquest” (35), they somehow managed to es- 
cape external subjugation. Rugeley asks how this was 
possible. He argues, moreover, that rather than merely 
celebrating this resistance against imperial conquest, we 
must acknowledge that this opposition proved a pyrrhic 
victory that perpetuated parochial squabbles and a mis- 
erable standard of living. 

Imperialist incursions that convulsed central and 
northern Mexico during the nineteenth century —such 
as the U.S. occupation in the 1840s and the French in- 
tervention of the 1860s—created only minor ripples in 
Tabasco, where locals remained preoccupied with their 
own provincial altercations. Rugeley describes a locust 
swarm that flew over Tabasco in October 1865 as a met- 
aphor for the way locals experienced the French inter- 
vention: “A vast cloud of locusts flew over the land, so 
many that they darkened the sun for more than three 
hours. Like the French, they failed to set down or to 
ravage the crops, but instead flew on and disappeared in 
the west” (245). Though the French did not have much 
political impact upon Tabasco, they stimulated a na- 
tional and international market for Olmec antiquities 
and, eventually, a regional interest in identifying with 
and preserving their Olmec patrimony. 

Whether they came from abroad, from Mexico City, 
or from Yucatan, interlopers looked down upon locals 
as ignorant and lazy barbarians incapable of properly 
utilizing their abundant resources. Tabascans, in the 
meantime, saw outsiders as meddlers who lacked any 
real understanding of or connection to local values. 
Rugeley dismisses most of these outsiders’ prejudices, 
but concedes that Tabasco was something of “a cultural 
wasteland” with extremely low literacy rates and scant 
entrepreneurship, even among the elite class, which 
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“dedicated far more time to teapot politics” and ven- 
dettas “than to writing, education, music, science, and 
arts combined” (88). 

Tabasco finally changed in the second half of the 
twentieth century when mass consumerism and media- 
driven popular culture, together with oil money (and 
the infrastructural investments this money attracted) at 
last pacified the population and smoothed the entry for 
external influences. “Oil brought roads, bridges, gas 
ducts, and urbanization; along with new tastes, new ex- 
pectations for a more comfortable life, and a rejection 
of so many of the ways and beliefs of earlier times. 
Gone were the swarms of militias and the discount 
Napoleons that had defined society for over a hundred 
years” (294). As pacification and conquest became the 
new reality, Tabasco natives reinterpreted their history 
of internecine chaos as a virtuous indication of their ir- 
repressible spirit of independence. 

The book contributes to the comparative study of 
both riverine and marginalized regions while drawing 
enlightening comparisons to Texas, Yucatan, Guana- 
juato, and even New Orleans. Similar to what I found in 
my own research in Guerrero, Rugeley shows that in 
Tabasco federalist opposition to centralized authority of- 
ten operated as a destructive force that was cover for 
provincial elites who insisted upon their right to unfet- 
tered exploitation of their hinterland, and who readily 
engulfed the region in violence as they contended with 
regional rivals for power. The author also keeps a keen 
eye on the role of popular religion and the power of the 
Roman Catholic Church within provincial politics. The 
analysis also offers insights into the concrete ways local 
people in different eras experienced transportation and 
the vagaries of environmental crises. Even as other as- 
pects of society changed, for example, travelers struggled 
against “dense forest, mud, contaminated water, dysen- 
tery, and nothing to eat but whatever game birds a rifle- 
man could bring down” (47). 

Across its almost three hundred pages, River People in 
Flood Time: The Civil Wars in Tabasco, Spoiler of Em- 
pires digs deep into the minutia of countless political 
and military exploits and quarrels among the likes of 
Francisco de Sentmanat y Zayas and Victorio Victorino 
Duenas. The chapters lack conclusions and can come 
across as a litany of local squabbles, but perhaps this re- 
inforces the author’s point that readers searching for 
clear lessons within the historical “violence of Tabasco 
are doomed to disappointment” (258). Instead, much of 
the state’s history is best viewed as clusters of “violent 
uprisings and tensions” within a context in which “al- 
most everyone held a grudge against some fellow Tabas- 
can—over a killing, or perhaps theft of property, or 
perhaps failure to play a role in the liberation” (258). 

That Rugeley assembled this narrative at all is a testa- 
ment to his skill and tenacity as a researcher. As he 
notes, the only nineteenth-century documents from Ta- 
basco that survived were the few that found their way 
into archival collections outside of this humid war-torn 
region. Historians can wish for whatever sorts of docu- 
ments we want, but ultimately we are limited to the 
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sources that have survived the ravages of time. Rugeley 
deduces what he can from these archives to tell as much 
of the story of Tabasco as possible. He acknowledges 
that his sources are partial and selective, yet prudently 
resists the temptation to speculate beyond his evidence. 
The River People in Flood Time is a must read for any- 
one interested in Tabasco. It also should be of interest 
to military historians and scholars interested in marginal 
regions that have similarly resisted internal pacification 
and external domination. 

Rick A. LOPEZ 

Amherst College 


Epwarpb WriGut-Rios. Searching for Madre Matiana: 
Prophecy and Popular Culture in Modern Mexico. (Dialo- 
gos.) Albuquerque: University of New Mexico Press, 
2014, Pp. xiii, 390. $34.95. 


Gone are the days when historians could sum up the 
Mexican past by measuring the profitability of haciendas 
or tracing dependency on a foreign economy. Cultural 
depth now commands attention, and the benefits of that 
approach emerge with singular force in Edward Wright- 
Rios’s new study of a legendary doomsayer and her long 
evolution in the world of words. The author spills the 
beans in the introduction, so I do not see any problem in 
doing the same here: the supposed prophetess Madre 
Matiana never really existed as a flesh-and-blood human. 
Rather, she was concocted by a (male) pamphleteer in 
1847 eager to convince his readers that Mexico was 
headed for the inferno. Eleven years later anti-Liberal 
pundits picked up the trope, and since that time any 
number of reformers, critics, and cranks have donned 
the Matiana mask as a way of getting their points across. 

While the narrative often refers to Madre Matiana’s 
fame, my guess is that these days very few people have 
ever heard of this pamphlet prophetess. In fact, even 
the event that first drew Wright-Rios to the topic—a 
1928 apparition case in Oaxaca—only mentions la Ma- 
dre Matiana in passing, and then to dismiss her. So who 
was this woman who never existed? To answer that 
question, Wright-Rios takes the long view of Mexican 
history. Hegemonic religions resemble entrenched peas- 
antries and regressive tax structures: once rooted, they 
are next to impossible to remove. And so it was here. 
Nineteenth-century heirs to the colonial culture, in 
which religious doctrine and ceremony defined nearly 
every aspect of life, found nothing to love in the increas- 
ing secularism of independent Mexico. As the new na- 
tion began to feel the effects of disunity, political 
division, and underdevelopment, the temptation to ex- 
plain it all as the bitter fruit of impiety became irresist- 
ible, and while believers may have sustained one loss 
after another in those decades, they found it tremen- 
dously consoling to summon up predictions of some di- 
vine reckoning in the future. Madre Matiana’s original 
1847 jeremiad received a second wind in 1858, when the 
nation was squaring off in a Liberal-Conservative civil 
war called the Reform War (1857-1861) that was gener- 
ated in no small part over the role of the church in 
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Mexico. Conservatives lost that conflict, but their beliefs 
and culture lived on, while their resentment smoldered 
hotter than ever, erupting to the surface during the rela- 
tively calm Porfiriato years. Most notably, polemicist 
Luis G. Duarte y Rico recycled Madre Matiana in 1889 
in order to forecast the eventual triumph of the Catholic 
faith in Mexico. For the first fifty years, at least, Madre 
Matiana and her channelers managed to relate the same 
message: secular Mexico would degenerate further and 
further until an irate Jesus finally appeared to trample 
the sinners and restore a kingdom of virtue. However, 
following the Mexican Revolution (1910-1920), the 
overall message became distorted. Post-revolutionary 
writers began to post the good Madre on the mastheads 
of journals that satirized the religious as well as the 
powerful. 

The book deals with important aspects of Mexican 
cultural history, and Wright-Rios successfully deals with 
historiographic and popular piety currents. In rebuilding 
the world that surrounded these pamphlets, he eluci- 
dates such phenomena as magic lanterns, vernacular 
uses of the term madre, the pamphleteering industry, 
the careers of writers who were both famous and ob- 
scure, the bothersome nature of male secularizer refor- 
mers everywhere, and the prophetic tradition among 
pious females. Religion clearly involved more than at- 
tending Mass. Nevertheless, all this incorporation has a 
price. The cultural histories that have emerged since 
Robert Darnton’s 1985 watershed on cat massacres in 
early modern France have typically tried to elucidate ob- 
scure or fragmentary cultural artifacts by delving into 
the surrounding context, and in this case Wright-Rios’s 
approach goes to the extreme. The actual body of mate- 
rial supposedly uttered by the prophetess is gimpy in- 
deed; for that reason, we end with vastly more 
information about the era than we do about Madre 
Matiana herself (if we can apply that pronoun to a 
“who” who never physically existed). The approach 
works best in the first four chapters, when Wright-Rios 
has the advantage of tracing the reasonably unified 
thread of conservative social thought. However, by the 
time we reach the twentieth century, la Madre Matiana 
is pretty much an empty box into which anyone can put 
any sort of complaint. This means that the narrative gets 
fairly baggy at times. The incorporation of a chapter on 
photos comes off as a bit of a stretch, much as it did in 
Greg Grandin’s Blood of Guatemala: A History of Race 
and Nation (2000). In other words, the book could have 
benefited from a tighter focus. 

Still, Searching for Madre Matiana is a formidable 
piece of scholarship. Hopefully, Wright-Rios stays the 
course and produces more of these excavations into the 
world of Mexican religion and culture. He deserves spe- 
cial credit for expanding and deepening our understand- 
ing through his dogged pursuit of a woman who never 
lived or breathed, a disembodied voice prophesying a 
second coming that for all we know may still be in the 
works. 

TERRY RUGELEY 
University of Oklahoma 
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ELAINE CAREY. Women Drug Traffickers: Mules, Bosses, 
and Organized Crime. (Dialogos.) Albuquerque: Univer- 
sity of New Mexico Press, 2014. Pp. xiii, 295. $29.95. 


Elaine Carey’s Women Drug Traffickers: Mules, Bosses, 
and Organized Crime provides a much needed historical 
account of the illegal narcotics trade from Mexico to the 
U.S. Although the book focuses on women traffickers, 
Carey’s narrative encompasses far more. Carey proves 
that women were not just the “mules” and pawns de- 
scribed by journalists and others, but that they were oc- 
casionally bosses of transnational trafficking networks. 
In this way, Carey writes women into the history of drug 
trafficking, a field that has been dominated by men. 

Carey opens the book with the story of Sandra Avila 
Beltran, “la reina del Pacifico” (1), who was arrested in 
Mexico City in 2007. As the niece of two of Mexico’s 
biggest drug traffickers she had the familial connections 
to enter the trade, but she also used her personal rela- 
tions to her policeman husband and affairs with other 
traffickers to expand her empire. Drug trafficking was a 
way for Avila Beltran to raise her children out of pov- 
erty. This story, along with several others in the book, 
help to paint a more complicated picture of women traf- 
fickers who used their sexuality and connections to pow- 
erful men to gain power, but who also rose to positions 
of prominence in which they ruled over men. 

Although Carey emphasizes female drug bosses, she 
also accounts for the many women who acted as 
“mules” for crossing drugs. One reason women were of- 
ten used to transport drugs and other contraband across 
the border was that it was difficult for male border pa- 
trol agents to conduct thorough searches of women 
without violating norms of propriety. Women hid nar- 
cotics under their skirts, in their clothing and even in 
their bodies. And when women were caught bringing in 
contraband, it was in their interest to portray themselves 
as unwitting housewives rather than willing traffickers. 
In short, they took advantage of sexist assumptions. 

Chapter 1 explores how the governments in Mexico 
and the U.S. saw fighting drug trafficking as part of a 
nation-building and modernizing project in which drugs 
were linked to racial contagion. In both countries, Chi- 
nese were targeted for dealing and smoking opium and 
other narcotics. The fear of opium smoking was also a 
fear of racial contamination as politicians worried that 
women (and perhaps men) under the influence of the 
drug would be more likely to have sex with Chinese 
men. In both countries, drugs were linked to racial 
others, Chinese in Mexico, and Mexicans, Chinese, and 
blacks in the U.S. Although Carey is mostly critical of 
the government’s perspective regarding criminalization, 
she seems to slip into some dangerous stereotypes about 
gender, sexuality, and criminality when she states, “The 
fact that one-half of the men arrested were married, 
whether to Chinese or Mexican women, demonstrates 
that they were not criminals but that they were part of 
the fabric of the nation” (43). There is a lot about mar- 
riage, criminality, and who constitutes the “fabric of the 
nation” that is assumed in that statement. 
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The most exciting aspects of this well-researched 
book are the richly described stories about women who 
played central roles in transnational trafficking rings. 
Maria Wendt, a twenty-three-year-old of Chinese and 
German descent, was one such woman who helped 
smuggle opium for a syndicate operating in Shanghai, 
Los Angeles, Mexico City, Havana, and Berlin. After her 
arrest in the mid-1930s, she escaped from jail and trav- 
eled from Los Angeles to New York and even boarded a 
ship that set sail for Europe before the customs agents 
caught on. The press portrayed Wendt as a pawn for a 
Japanese trafficking ring while Carey argues that she 
played a much more central role in the syndicate. 

Chapters 3 and 4 are dedicated to major Mexican 
women drug traffickers, Maria Dolores “Lola la Chata” 
Estévez, who ran a major international heroin ring from 
the La Merced market in Mexico City and Ignacia “La 
Nacha” Jasso who ran an opium, morphine, and heroin 
operation along the U.S.-Mexico border. Lola la Chata 
was even fictionalized in William Boroughs novel Cities 
of the Red Night (1981) in which she was portrayed as 
an exotic Indian with primitive sexuality. Although she 
was arrested seven times from 1934 to 1945, she was 
able to continue running her illicit business from within 
the jail and even maintained servants while in prison. 
Lola la Chata managed to survive multiple imprison- 
ments and an extradition attempt by the U.S. during her 
sixty-year-long career as a major trafficker. Carey argues 
that women like Lola la Chata and La Nacha presented 
such a threat to the Mexican state not only because they 
ran drug rings, but because they exhibited an unex- 
pected and dangerous form of feminine power. 

The book’s encyclopedic cataloguing of Mexican 
women’s involvement in the drug trade should leave no 
doubt that women played major roles as narcotraffickers 
throughout the twentieth century. However, Carey still 
acknowledges the importance of masculinity, stating, 
“men have done most of the policing, diplomacy and 
governing as well as trafficking” (200). 

The most recent drug war in Mexico beginning in 
2006 has led to between 65,000 and 100,000 deaths. 
Carey laments that this war has shifted the narrative 
away from the “struggle of everyday people” toward a 
“heroic masculine epic that again marginalizes women 
and children” (203). The narco-melodrama continues to 
be a story of men battling other men, figuring women as 
sexy girlfriends or unwitting mules. Carey’s book offers 
us a different and more complex story. 

ELLIOTT YOUNG 
Lewis & Clark College 


ANN TwinaM. Purchasing Whiteness: Pardos, Mulattos, 
and the Quest for Social Mobility in the Spanish Indies. 
Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 2015. Pp. 
xvii, 534. $34.95. 


Ann Twinam’s long anticipated study of royal dispensa- 
tions from the “defect” of African descent (gracias al 
sacar) proves well worth the wait. Although historians of 
both Latin America and comparative race relations have 
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long known about this procedure, which appeared along 
with other royal favors on an official price list in 1795, 
prior to this study few cases had been located in the ar- 
chives. Twinam has identified forty applications for whit- 
ening between 1743 and 1810 that allow her to trace the 
precedents, dissect the policy debates, and assess the 
outcomes. Significantly, she discovered the precedents 
that led an administrator in Spain to include the dispen- 
sation for African descent on the 1795 list of favors 
drafted for the colonies without considering the conse- 
quences. Thus sustained discussion of the policy 
emerged only afterward in response to petitioning and 
protests. : 

Twinam begins this comprehensive monograph with a 
two-chapter introduction that traces the historiography 
on race relations and identities and lays out her method- 
ology for locating cases in the archives, identifying the 
authors of legal recommendations, and interpreting the 
language of the petitions through emic and etic perspec- 
tives. Twinam’s account, both here and throughout the 
book, of her archival sleuthing will be invaluable for re- 
searchers headed to the Archive of the Indies and an 
excellent guide in general of how to approach historical 
research. 

The two chapters that comprise part II trace the deep 
history of race mixing and the possibilities for Africans 
and their descendants to move first from enslavement to 
freedom and then for some into royal militia service in 
colonial Spanish America. Twinam notes that enslaved 
men could advance the status of their children by part- 
nering with free indigenous women, but that free pardo 
(mixed-descent) men were less likely than parda women 
to enter relationships with whites. She brings in exam- 
ples of multigenerational mobility from the cases ana- 
lyzed later in the book, but part II primarily provides 
context for non-specialist readers. 

With part III (comprised of three chapters), Twinam 
leads readers into the history of the gracias al sacar 
proper. Chapter 5 uncovers clusters of petitions, begin- 
ning in mid-eighteenth-century Cuba and Panama, re- 
questing dispensations to practice specific occupations 
closed to those with African descent. In Cuba, the medi- 
cal needs of the enslaved and the Seven Years’ War 
(1756-1763) created demand for surgeons and a few 
pardos received permission to practice medicine. Even 
more successful were the applications of pardos to be li- 
censed as notaries in Panama, where race relations were 
relaxed and literate scribes scarce. In one, Twinam dis- 
covers the first time a fee was charged to dispense the 
defect of one-fifth African ancestry in addition to 
the standard payment to purchase a notary license and 
the reference, in a subsequent case, to this dispensation 
as a gracias al sacar. An official compiling the 1795 list 
of favors for sale in the Americas apparently came upon 
these precedents and fixed the same price to dispense 
the status of quinterén without linking it to any specific 
occupational license. That the appearance in 1795 of the 
option to purchase whiteness was not a planned reform 
is reinforced in chapter 6 where Twinam analyzes royal 
officials’ negative responses to pardos who petitioned 
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before 1795 to enjoy the status of white in all aspects of 
daily life, not just for professional advancement. Within 
Spanish America, the most vociferous protests to the 
possibility of whitening came from Venezuelan elites, 
both before and after 1795. In chapter 7 the author ex- 
plains the roots of opposition in the particularly tense 
relations between pardos and colonial elites as well as 
elites and royal authorities in that region. 

In part IV (chapters 8 through 12), Twinam follows 
the course of applications after 1795 and the policy de- 
bates these triggered on both sides of the Atlantic. She 
finds that crown attorneys generally recommended re- 
stricting such dispensations to extraordinary African-de- 
scent individuals—preferably for limited educational or 
occupational benefits and without extension to their rel- 
atives—but the advisory council was more generous in 
recommending royal favor. Moreover, the council con- 
sidered calls for more generalized reductions in discrim- 
ination against pardos to maintain their loyalty to the 
crown. In 1806, one unidentifiable attorney favored 
maintaining the conservative approach to granting dis- 
pensations, but added the radical proposal that four 
generations of legitimate descent free from slavery 
should result in a status equal to Spanish commoners. 
With Napoleon’s invasion of Spain in 1808 and move- 
ments toward independence in some regions of Spanish 
America, Twinam follows the debate from the adminis- 
trative to political realm. As other studies have also 
shown, many delegates from Spanish America unsuc- 
cessfully advocated in 1811 that parliament grant citizen- 
ship to. men of African descent. Twinam’s research 
suggests that the gracias al sacar procedure influenced 
the compromise whereby meritorious pardos might ap- 
ply for citizenship on an individual basis and the open- 
ing of universities to all qualified applicants regardless 
of descent. 

In the conclusion, Twinam makes use of digital 
searching in order to follow the trajectories of at least 
some of the gracias al sacar petitioners. Importantly, she 
notes that approval or denial of an application was not 
necessarily predictive of future success; rather, pardos si- 
multaneously pursued official and informal routes to so- 
cial mobility. Nonetheless, that Spanish-American elites 
and royal officials acknowlédged the mutability of de- 
scent is noteworthy, and Twinam’s findings will influ- 
ence future studies of comparative racial systems in the 
Americas. Her meticulous analysis of petitions and poli- 
cies should also stimulate future explorations of the 
meanings of “whiteness.” Although she opts for the 
shorthand of “purchasing whiteness,” her evidence re- 
veals shifting uses between the terms “Spanish” and 
“blanco” and uncertainty among officials and applicants 
alike over how to identify those who received dispensa- 
tions. “Whitening” may not be a sufficient term to re- 
flect these complex dynamics. 

At over four hundred pages, this book will not find a 
place in the undergraduate curriculum, but it should be 
essential reading for graduate students and scholars of 
both Latin America and the history of race more widely. 
Twinam guides readers with clear chapter summaries, 
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while also enticing them to keep turning pages to follow 
her detective-like investigations of both personal dramas 
and political debates. 
SARAH C. CHAMBERS 
University of Minnesota 


MattHew J. Smiru. Liberty, Fraternity, Exile: Haiti and 
Jamaica after Emancipation. Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 2014. Pp. xiv, 409. $32.95. 


It can safely be said that most recent Caribbean histori- 
ography focuses on aspects of subaltern history: histories 
of slavery, emancipation and labor; women, gender and 
sexuality; radical black thought, anticolonial movements, 
popular culture and religion; and the silences and gaps 
in the forming of archives. In contrast, Matthew J. 
Smith’s important twin history of the connections and 
relations between Haiti and Jamaica from 1838 to 1915 
sidesteps this trend by offering a fresh transnational per- 
spective on regional ruling classes and elites, hitherto 
largely ignored. Drawing on an extensive and exhaustive 
reading of traditional archival sources, travel literature, 
local writers, and newspapers, he has found his pano- 
ramic subject in the tumultuous lives of the black and 
brown elites of these neighboring countries, whose com- 
pelling stories of rivalry, alliance, exile, and return have 
never been fully told. 

The trend toward multi-sited histories that encompass 
more than one empire or linguistic area has been gain- 
ing pace, but Smith’s approach is unique in several 
ways. First, beyond recognizing the closely intertwined 
pathways of Haiti and Jamaica, he extends the investiga- 
tion of movement between the two islands to show a 
constant flow of migrants, exiles, and influences back 
and forth over the long nineteenth century. This ebb 
and tide of exchange left a long-lasting connection, a 
shared political, intellectual, and familial history. 
Thoughtfully building on this reviewer’s study of a more 
delimited period (Mimi Sheller, Democracy after Slavery: 
Black Publics and Peasant Radicalism in Haiti and Ja- 
maica [2001]), this regional mobile perspective results in 
exciting new insights into entangled political events, tim- 
ing, and turning points. It contributes to “decolonizing” 
Caribbean histories by focusing on non-European elites 
and their relations with each other, while noting the rac- 
ism of European and North American commentators. 

Second, rather than having historical actors appear 
only at key moments of action, Smith follows their bio- 
graphical ups and downs, entries and exits, over a much 
longer period. Drawing on fragmentary archival sources 
in Haiti, Jamaica, the UK, and the U.S., along with ge- 
nealogical history, obscure newspaper reports, and even 
interviews with descendants, he captures the fleeting in- 
tersections of people and events. This lends an incredi- 
bly poignant personal tone, as we see fully rounded 
human beings suffering the slings and arrows of fortune: 
ambitions thwarted, spouses widowed, children and 
property lost, presidents exiled, coup plots hatched and, 
sometimes, triumphant returns home. This results in 
new insights into motives, commitments, and legacies. 
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Focusing less on conflicts of class and color, historical 
actors seem more driven here by personal attachments 
to place and nation, passion for power and pecuniary 
gain, or bitter disappointment and disparagement. 

The book begins with the two decades following 
emancipation in Jamaica, weaving back and forth be- 
tween the two islands, including a generous selection of 
photographs. Under the theme of “Collapse, 1838— 
1859,” the four chapters in part I move gracefully from 
the economic collapse of the sugar plantations in Ja- 
maica, to the physical collapse of Cap Haitien in the 
1842 earthquake, to the political collapse of the Jean- 
Pierre Boyer regime and the rise of Emperor Faustin- 
Elie Soulouque’s authoritarian regime. Part II concerns 
“Revolutions, Rebellion, and Refugees” from 1860 to 
1870, shedding new light on the timing of the explosive 
events of 1865 in both countries, although denying any 
direct influence of Haitians in the Morant Bay Rebel- 
lion in Jamaica. Part III, “Disorder and Progress, 1870- 
1888,” examines foreign views of the lack of progress in 
both countries, the presidency of Lysius Salomon in 
Haiti, the waves of Haitian exiles who lived in Kingston, 
and the little known British West Indians who lived in 
Port-au-Prince. The final part “A New Imperialism, 
1890-1915,” focuses on the early twentieth century, 
showing the rise of U.S. influence, the devastating 1907 
earthquake in Kingston, and the failed attempt to form 
a progressive government around Anténor Fermin, cul- 
minating in the U.S. occupation of Haiti in 1915. While 
much is achieved in this beautifully written and meticu- 
lously researched study, there are nevertheless some 
limitations. The absence of any direct engagement with 
theoretical perspectives or with crucial historiographic 
debates, outside of a few brief footnotes, leaves the his- 
torian wishing for more flesh on the bones. The retreat 
from subaltern history gives a limited sense of how the 
dramatic events covered here actually impacted on or 
involved the mass of the people. The dependence on 
elite sources tends to over-represent conservative views, 
and leaves little room for exploring common people’s 
lives, although they do appear occasionally. While Afri- 
can-derived Caribbean religious and spiritual practices 
are mentioned, we lose their possible connections to 
popular political ideologies or mobilizations. There is lit- 
tle attention to women, who appear only occasionally as 
wives or daughters of great men (even the politically ac- 
tive marchandes, who protested several Haitian regimes, 
are only briefly mentioned), and the strongly gendered 
discourses of fraternity and manhood stand without 
comment. 

One other fascinating untold Caribbean elite history 
that Smith overlooks concerns the involvement in Hai- 
tian-Jamaican politics of influential Jewish merchants 
like the family of Noel Abraham Crosswell (a key char- 
acter in the book, who is described simply as “German” 
although buried in Kingston’s Jewish cemetery) and 
newspaper publishers like Jacob De Cordova, Sidney 
Levien, and George Levy. While some Jewish Jamaican 
families converted and even intermarried with “brown” 
elites, an unexplored question remains how these “in 
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between” whites (subject to both British antisemitism 
and Caribbean nationalist erasure) negotiated their 
fraught relation with black and brown elites amidst shift- 
ing currents of global capital, via promotion of intra-re- 
gional trade and the financing of political intrigues. 
Lastly, it is worth noting that Smith’s fascinating dis- 

cussion of British asylum law and its role in Haitian 
political exile serves as an important prologue to under- 
standing contemporary debates concerning Haitian mi- 
gration and citizenship in surrounding countries like the 
Dominican Republic and the Bahamas. The reaction of 
regional and imperial powers to the localized impacts of 
political and economic collapse remains an important 
topic for this region still enmeshed in debates over lib- 
erty, fraternity, and exile. 

Mimi SHELLER 

Drexel University 


SHERWIN K. Bryant. Rivers of Gold, Lives of Bondage: 
Governing through Slavery in Colonial Quito. Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 2014. Pp. xix, 
240. $35.00. 


Sherwin K. Bryant’s Rivers of Gold, Lives of Bondage: 
Governing through Slavery in Colonial Quito is a welcome 
addition to the growing historiography on the legacy of 
slavery in Andean South America. Focusing on the colo- 
nial Audiencia of Quito, his research explores the mullti- 
ple roles that Afro-Andeans and the institution 
of slavery played in highland urban and plantation 
contexts, as well as gold mining in the northern Gober- 
nacion de Popayan, and the coastal economy of Guaya- 
quil. This broad geographical scope allows Bryant to 
successfully portray the diverse experiences of African 
slaves within the Audiencia. Temporally, Bryant con- 
siders the importance of slavery to the Spanish con- 
quest, territorial expansion, and colonial governance 
through the eighteenth century. 

Bryant concurs with other historians that, despite the 
proliferation of African slavery in multiple regions of 
the Audiencia, the total slave population throughout the 
colonial period remained relatively small. For Bryant, 
the lack of a large population of African slaves makes 
the Audiencia a prime location to explore “the political 
history of slavery as a practice that constituted colonial 
law and governance” (18). Of primary interest to him is 
to demonstrate that the institution of slavery supported 
other relations of domination (social, economic, political 
and, ultimately, imperial) regardless of the actual popu- 
lation of African slaves in a particular region. In advanc- 
ing this argument, the author counters a framework 
developed by other researchers, such as Matthew 
Restall and Kris Lane, which differentiates between 
“slave societies” and “societies with slaves.” Within this 
framework, in slave societies, slavery constructs cultural 
and political relations in regions with demographically 
significant or dominant populations of African slaves, 
such as in Brazil or the Caribbean. In regions with fewer 
slaves, societies with slaves, slavery is not a dominant 
paradigm; instead, slaves are incorporated into the 
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multiple and competing jurisdictions that define colonial 
Spanish American institutions of authority. Bryant re- 
futes these distinctions and argues instead that the insti- 
tution of slavery not only served as the primary basis of 
authority within the Audiencia, despite its small popula- 
tion of slaves, but also legitimated Spanish imperial ex- 
pansion and control in America. 

Bryant engaged in extensive archival research for this 
study, in part necessitated by the relative scarcity of doc- 
umentation on the small population of African slaves in 
the Audiencia. In addition to several archives in Ecua- 
dor, he also conducted research in Colombia and Spain. 
Bryant’s main argument that the institution of slavery 
was fundamental to establishing political authority in 
Spanish America, however, is grounded in the historiog- 
raphy on Spanish institutional authority, beginning with 
the seminal work of John Leddy Phelan. In his 1960 ar- 
ticle, “Authority and Flexibility in the Spanish Imperial 
Bureaucracy,” Phelan argues that the crown did not ex- 
ercise centralized control over other bureaucracies; in- 
stead, authority was generated through multiple and 
competing jurisdictions that undermined hierarchical au- 
thority. More recent historians, such as Chad Black, 
Alejandro Cafieque, and Alejandra B. Osorio, demon- 
strate that political authority was not centered around 
the crown but produced through contradictory laws and 
special privileges negotiated at local administrative lev- 
els. Despite Bryant’s engagement with this literature, he 
continues to refer to the Spanish crown as a “state,” 
and ascribes to it a coherent sovereignty forged during 
the Iberian Reconquest through the practice of slavery. 
He argues that slavery was “an early modern governing 
practice that Europeans imposed on the Americas as a 
mode of marking people and territories and extending 
the boundaries of early modern monarchical orders” 
(12). While certainly Moors and Christians practiced 
slavery before, during, and after the Reconquest, the 
encomienda system that arose during that period was an 
additional organizational principal of conquest used by 
Spaniards in America with other sedentary groups, such 
as the indigenous in the Audiencia of Quito. Both the 
encomienda system and chattel slavery were coercive la- 
bor systems, yet each defined very different limitations 
and possibilities that framed the lived experience of 
those incorporated into these distinct juridical statuses. 

Bryant does successfully show that the institution of 
slavery supported multiple levels of Spanish authority, 
and this provides the basis for his argument concerning 
the development of what he refers to as “race gover- 
nance” in Spanish America. He finds “an increasingly 
racialized discourse that cast all persons of color into 
the category of things wild and potentially subversive” 
(33). His research suggests that any synonym for black- 
ness (moreno, pardo, and negro) becomes equivalent in 
status to slavery. The process by which race, as a discur- 
sive field, became incorporated into institutional author- 
ity is relatively under-theorized in the historiography of 
colonial Spanish America. Further research will expand 
on Bryant’s promising study that connects racialist un- 
derstandings to colonial governance. 
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Rivers of Gold, Lives of Bondage is a well-researched 
and eloquently written contribution to research on the 
Audiencia of Quito. Bryant’s provocative arguments 
about the connection between the institution of slavery 
and early modern Spanish authority will engage scholars 
from multiple fields. 

KIMBERLY GAUDERMAN 
University of New Mexico 


Rati NEcCOcHEA Lopez. A History of Family Planning in 
Twentieth-Century Peru. Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 2014. Pp. xii, 234. $32.95. 


Peru, Rat Necochea Lopez informs his readers by way 
of introduction, is currently the most unjust nation in 
the Americas in terms of its provision of healthcare. 
Moreover, Peru’s maternal mortality rates are among 
the worst in the Americas, in competition for last place 
with those of much poorer Bolivia, Guatemala, and 
Haiti. The disconnect between the nation’s impressive 
recent macroeconomic growth and the precarious health 
of its families is the beginning of A History of Family 
Planning in Twentieth-Century Peru, an ambitious book 
that approaches sweeping questions of public health and 
population growth in Latin America through the history 
of family planning in twentieth-century Peru. 

Necochea Lépez’s study offers a well-reasoned correc- 
tive to the determinism of demographic transition theo- 
rists, who beginning in the 1960s sought to explain 
declining fertility rates in developing southern nations as 
a supposedly “rational” response to urbanization, indus- 
trialization, and the weakening of pronatalist social con- 
ventions associated with pre-industrial societies. 
Demographic transition theorists further argued that 
Cold War-era U.S. interventions in Latin American, 
Asian, and African societies—through the provision of 
biomedical technologies to limit female fertility and the 
promotion of ideas that linked democracy and economic 
development to the nuclear family—were central to so- 
called traditional nations’ transition to “modernity.” 
However, the author of this thoughtful book challenges 
the notion that Peru’s demographic transition began in 
the 1960s and that it was in any simple way a product of 
North American values and initiatives. Reminding read- 
ers that local women since the colonial era have regu- 
larly relied on indigenous plants and remedies to both 
control and enhance fertility, the author successfully 
demonstrates that influential local actors, including gov- 
ernment and church leaders, physicians and health care 
workers, and everyday citizens, male and female alike, 
have also played an important role in shaping changing 
ideas about family life in Peru. 

Chapter 1 of the book lays the foundation for Neco- 
chea Lépez’s critique of demographic transition theory 
by uncovering the varied approaches to family planning 
that circulated in late-nineteenth- and early-twentieth- 
century Peru, and the ways that eugenically minded pol- 
icy makers and healthcare professionals imagined the 
regulation of sexuality as a way to promote the eco- 
nomic, political, and social development of the nation. 
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Among these local actors were a number of Catholic so- 
cial reformers who, by the 1930s, had cautiously begun 
to imagine fertility control as part of their campaign to 
improve family life and the quality of parenting—and 
especially mothering—received by Peruvian children. 
The author also explores the extent to which policy 
makers relied on local physicians and health workers to 
formulate national approaches to family planning, trac- 
ing the early-twentieth-century regional networks by 
which Latin American health professionals shared infor- 
mation and strategies for population control. In chapter 
2, he focuses on the career of another important local 
actor, family education proponent Senator Irene Silva 
de Santolalla, as a lens through which to analyze the 
emergence of a midcentury women’s movement that 
promoted access to contraception as a way of empower- 
ing women to fulfill their feminine responsibilities to 
give birth to and care for children within the confines of 
a “well constituted family,” a socially conservative phi- 
losophy that continues to echo in contemporary Peru- 
vian policies supporting “responsible parenthood.” 

Chapter 3 tells the stories of women who, in defiance 
of social reformers’ celebration of motherhood and do- 
mesticity, sought access to illegal abortions. The author 
persuasively demonstrates that Peruvian women chose 
to terminate their pregnancies for a range of personal 
reasons that transcended demographic transition theo- 
rists’ single-minded emphasis on financial calculation; he 
also offers some tentative insight into the post-abortion 
strategies they (and sympathetic medical professionals) 
employed in order to avoid prosecution. Chapter 4 
delves more deeply into the shifting values and practices 
of health care workers whose concern for maternal 
health, negatively affected by the use of abortion as a 
form of birth control, prompted them to begin to cau- 
tiously endorse access to medical contraception for Pe- 
ruvian women by the 1950s, especially those from the 
indigenous and rural communities that were increasingly 
migrating into impoverished and unsanitary shanty 
towns encircling the nation’s cities. Chapter 5 analyzes 
the role played by successive civilian and military gov- 
ernments in regulating national family planning initia- 
tives, motivated both by the need to respond to U.S. 
pressures to reduce population growth and by the desire 
to promote autonomous socioeconomic development. 
Finally, and inevitably, Chapter 6 offers a nuanced con- 
sideration of the role of the church in Peru’s family 
planning establishment, revealing that as late as the 
1960s, the local Catholic hierarchy supported a network 
of clinics that distributed birth control pills to married 
women. The local church refused to see birth control as 
being in conflict with religious doctrine while, at the 
same time, they insisted it must be used to improve the 
wellbeing of Catholic families rather than as an individ- 
ual woman’s prerogative. 

Necochea Lopez manages to pack a surprising 
amount of empirically grounded insight into his six slen- 
der chapters, providing an overview of family planning 
in twentieth-century Peru that tempers the (inarguably 
righteous) indignation of recent scholarship exposing 
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the neocolonial violence of North American efforts to 
use fertility control to discipline and “civilize” nations to 
its south. While affirming that the study of Peru’s demo- 
graphic transition must be understood within the context 
of Latin America’s traumatic insertion into transnational 
capitalist networks dominated by the U.S., the author 
convincingly demonstrates that the penetration of West- 
ern biomedicine and notions of the family have not 
been the only or even necessarily the most important 
factors shaping family life in Peru. Notwithstanding the 
often brutal reality of northern intervention in the devel- 
oping South, the author reminds us to take seriously the 
agency exercised by local actors, from policy makers to 
parents to healthcare professionals, in making choices 
that would impact not only their family life but also the 
life of the nation. 

ANITA CASAVANTES BRADFORD 

University of California, Irvine 


HEATHER F. ROLLER. Amazonian Routes: Indigenous 
Mobility and Colonial Communities in Northern Brazil. 
Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 2014. Pp. xv, 
342. $70.00. 


Considering that greater Amazonia is roughly the size 
of the U.S. and that it has supplied the world with one 
of its most essential industrial commodities (rubber), 
transformed the food systems of Africa (manioc) and 
Asia (sweet potatoes), and produced food crops that fig- 
ure in many cuisines and global commerce (cacao, 
chiles, runner beans, and tomatoes, to name just a few), 
you would think that its social history would be more sa- 
lient. Historians have thronged to southern Brazil, the 
Andes, and coastal venues, but the vast and deep heart 
of the continent has been neglected until quite recently. 
Partly this has been due to Amazonia’s construction as 
primarily an “anthropological,” “ethnohistorical,” and/or 
“biological” space. The last decade, however, has seen 
an unrivaled expansion in Amazonian regional histories 
and the place is starting to emerge into its own, rather 
than as a kind of adjunct history. 

Heather Roller’s excellent and lucidly written study of 
the late-eighteenth-century and early-nineteenth-century 
Amazon provides a thoughtful framing for what oc- 
curred before and after the “entrance of the colonial 
state” with the Directorate in Amazonia and the policy 
structure of the Marquis of Pombal, Sebastiao José de 
Carvalho Melo. A luminary of the Portuguese Enlight- 
enment, the Marquis sought to move the torpid Amazon 
colony into a more imperial and productive register. 
The Pombaline reforms were informed by enlighten- 
ment anticlericalism and new ideas about economic or- 
ganization, statecraft, export economics, and the 
expression of a modern Portuguese sovereignty. These 
reforms involved state regional policies including secu- 
larization of the mission system, a set of new regional 
managers of native labor (the “directors” from which 
the period—“The Directorate”—gets its name), a reor- 
ganized system of forest extraction, expansion of slavery 
(including credit for slave buying) for commercial 
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agriculture, an insistence on Portuguese as the official 
language in lieu of the lingua geral that had previously 
prevailed, encouragement of intermarriage, new efforts 
at urban planning and military defense, and even the 
transposition of a North African city (Mazagao) to the 
swampy banks of Amapa. Initially, Roller asks how 
Amazonia, vast and complex as it was, could have an 
“almost revolution”—the Cabanagem uprising (1835- 
1840)—led by native populations, detribalized Indians, 
and mixed-race groups against the regional as well as 
national elites? This uprising was extensive enough to 
take on the whole basin, and violent enough to kill a 
fifth of its population. One dimension for understanding 
this uprising involves taking a much closer look at the 
social history of the Pombaline Directorate. In Amazo- 
nia, as elsewhere in the New World Empires, labor was 
the key element: prying it away from its homelands and 
religious orders was as central to imperial ambition as 
conquest and settlement. Secular authorities could ar- 
range native labor for rowing and construction, rent 
them to settlers, deploy them for crown labor (corvées), 
as well as send them on expeditions. Amazonia’s languid 
regional economy would thus move into a more active 
position in the colonial realm. Without question the sys- 
tem was rife with abuses, but it is not the only story to 
be told, and in this excellent book Roller recounts how 
native populations adapted, used, resisted, and “played” 
these systems in complex ways. Rather than a story of 
relentless oppression and dark vanishings, the author 
discusses the strategies to preserve and enhance liveli- 
hoods, identities, and autonomies. 

Roller’s attention to the extractive economies is very 
rich. She provides a sense of how the reorganization of 
gathering expeditions “fit” within the existing indigenous 
practices for making and maintaining contact with set- 
tled as well as with “wild” kin and for pursuing national 
populations’ own economic and social agendas during 
this time (often half the year). The dependence on na- 
tive muscle and knowledge also changed the power rela- 
tionships on these collection trips. Although there were 
overseers, they were at the mercy of their men. While 
the purpose of these expeditions remained economic 
collection, travelers also honed forest and hunting skills, 
had the opportunity to use'the landscapes as mnemonic 
devices to remember group history, and celebrated rites 
associated with kin groups, non-kin sodalities, and ele- 
ments of annual cycles. Collection was predicated on a 
strong seasonality and spread over vast hinterlands that 
stretched from Belém to the upper reaches of the Ne- 
gro, Xingu, Madeira, and Purts Rivers. These reflected 
a kind of colonial territorial integration and facilitated 
the mobility that underpinned the indigenous social 
worlds as well as economies. This sense of autonomy 
helped fostered new forms of identities and expanded 
ethnogenesis: mixing urban with rural, ethnicities with 
one another, agriculture with collection. Evaporating 
into the woods might have been one form of resistance, 
but adapting to and using colonial structures to rein- 
force identities, homelands, linkages, and practices was 
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also part of the Amazonian repertoires. These are in 
fact the deep roots and the routes of resilience. 

Relying on the late John Monteiros’s injunction to 
look at current ethnography to inform historical analyt- 
ics, Roller successfully constructs Amazonian livelihood, 
one that was predicated on mobility. The author ties the 
regional revolutionary politics through the collecting ex- 
peditions that relied on native knowledge of the land- 
scape networks of canals, canoe “trails,” and headwater 
crossings that knit together movement through aquatic 
Amazonia. According to Roller, “colonial” mobility is 
not necessarily a story of displacement or of flight but 
rather a site of negotiation. Roller erases preconceived 
versions of the isolated village outside of time in an 
untrammeled nature and focuses scholars attention on 
the vibrant navigable waterways of Amazonia and, in 
the process, reveals how detribalized and autonomous 
communities arose outside of the control of the colony 
and its economies. And while this does not entirely ex- 
plain the Cabanegem, Roller provides the context to un- 
derstand the politics and practices of race and space 
and the creation of place that underpinned it. 

SUSANNA B. HECHT 
University of California, Los Angeles 


EDWARD Murphy. For a Proper Home: Housing Rights in 
the Margins of Urban Chile, 1960-2010. (Pitt Latin 
American Series.) Pittsburgh, Pa.: University of Pitts- 
burgh Press, 2015. Pp. ix, 343. $27.95. 


Edward Murphy renders a smart and well-written his- 
tory of the politics of urban housing in Chile, primarily 
the capital city of Santiago. For a Proper Home: Housing 
Rights in the Margins of Urban Chile, 1960-2010 focuses 
on the interaction of social movements for improved 
housing and government responses to those pressures 
during and after the Cold War. Yet the arch of Mur- 
phy’s argument spans the entire twentieth century. An 
excellent first chapter tracks urban planning and social 
management policies from the 1880s through the end of 
the Second World War. Here, Murphy situates the ori- 
gins of Chile’s “housing crisis” within longer debates 
over the “social question(s)” of racial health, labor radi- 
calism, and women’s prominence in industrial labor. 
The main chapters of the book claim that struggles over 
urban housing were central to the state-led development 
programs of Chile’s democratic governments in the 
1960s and early1970s as well as to how Chile became a 
poster child for neoliberal privatization during military 
dictatorship (1973-1990) and the elected civilian admin- 
istrations that followed. 

Murphy’s most original research stems from his use 
of oral histories in conjunction with archival records 
from Chile’s Ministry of Housing and Urbanization 
(MINVU), particularly letters and petitions to the gov- 
ernment from individual citizens. Other scholars 
of Latin America have combined ethnography and ar- 
chival research, but Murphy takes this in new directions. 
Most admirably, he underscores poor people’s deep 
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investments in privacy, property ownership, and con- 
sumption—subjects that usually get short shrift from his- 
torians of Latin American working-class life. He argues 
that the desire for a “proper home” resonated deeply 
with poor people, who had their own ideas about what 
such a home should entail. Housing policy was never 
simply about social control or management from above. 

Murphy’s arguments about social movements are in- 
novative and add new dimensions to discussions about 
Latin American citizenship. The book demonstrates that 
poor people’s organized efforts to demand better hous- 
ing—including illegal squatter actions and mass pro- 
test—helped transform housing into a “right” and often 
forced governments to act on the poor’s behalf. Murphy 
shows this to be the case not only during times of radi- 
cal democracy, such as Eduardo Frei’s “Revolution in 
Liberty” (1964-1970) and Salvador Allende’s “Chilean 
Road to Socialism” (1970-1973), but also during 
Augusto Pinochet’s brutal military dictatorship (1974— 
1990). Indeed, Murphy contends that poor people’s mo- 
bilization for housing was not entirely repressed under 
military rule; instead, government-sponsored housing 
projects continued under the new regime. However, as 
he deftly emphasizes, the notion that housing was a 
“right” of citizenship had very different meanings and 
ramifications in these different political contexts. In the 
1960s, housing movements were central to state-building 
projects aimed at the redistribution of wealth and mobi- 
lization of poor people as political actors. By contrast, in 
the 1980s, housing policy became the basis for tying citi- 
zenship to private property and individual transactions 
in the market. 

Murphy’s book beautifully cuts across the tendency of 
histories of Chile to separate the radical democratic 
projects of 1964-1973 from the Pinochet years. Simulta- 
neously, it argues for the strong continuities between 
the dictatorship’s policy on housing and that of the cen- 
ter-left civilian governments that headed Chile’s return 
to democracy after 1990. In short, the book bridges 
three different periods of Chilean history that are often 
kept quite separate by scholars. The temporal breadth 
of this study is an impressive achievement. 

Murphy also employs a compelling interdisciplinary 
methodology. His combination of urban studies, cultural 
anthropology, and sociology models a welcome reinvigo- 
ration of social history. He also goes to particular length 
to emphasize women’s activism and leadership in hous- 
ing struggles. Occasionally the analysis falls short of the 
conceptual promise of the book’s introduction. Murphy 
might have asked why men and women had different re- 
sponsibilities within government projects and housing 
movements and why that mattered, or how women’s in- 
vestment in the privacy of “a proper home” had different 
political meanings than did men’s. Given the book’s en- 
gagement with the concept of spatiality, it is odd that the 
author uses no maps and only occasionally discusses his 
many superb photographs of housing. Nonetheless, For a 
Proper Home makes a major contribution to understand- 
ing the politics of modern Chile and should enjoy a wide 
readership. Its ambitious scope, interdisciplinarity, and 
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focus on the links between activism and consumption 
represent a cutting edge for historical studies of Latin 
America. 

Herp1 TINSMAN 

University of California Irvine 


Tuomas C. Wricut. Impunity, Human Rights, and 
Democracy: Chile and Argentina, 1990-2005. Austin: 
University of Texas Press, 2014. Pp. xii, 192. $55.00. 


Complementing the vast body of scholarship focusing 
on human rights violence in Chile and Argentina, Tho- 
mas Wright’s Impunity, Human Rights, and Democracy: 
Chile and Argentina, 1990-2005 draws on well-known 
themes to examine the demise of impunity. Despite in- 
ordinately high levels of state terror in both countries in 
the 1970s, and almost complete impunity in the early 
period of democratic rule, a reversal took place by 2005 
and impunity for past human rights abuses crumbled. 
Strikingly, Wright emphasizes, these two countries are 
globally unique, since nowhere else in the world has ac- 
countability been so widespread in the aftermath of 
atrocity. 

At just over 125 pages, Wright’s volume is a concise 
summary of human rights developments in Chile and 
Argentina from the 1970s through 2005, making it an 
excellent addition for classroom use or any audience 
wanting an introductory survey of rights conditions in 
these two countries. Six succinct chapters trace clear 
themes: the origins of state terrorism; the construction 
of impunity; the role of human rights advocacy; domes- 
tic and international changes in the legal environment; 
and unexpected precipitating events in the form of com- 
memorative anniversaries, confessions, and arrests, all 
leading to the final eclipse of impunity. 

One of Wright’s most interesting interventions is his 
comparison, cross-nationally, of different sources of im- 
punity. Argentina’s quick and unexpected transition to 
democracy, characterized by regime collapse and mili- 
tary defeat in the Malvinas, involved immediate efforts 
to restore justice, including the widely acclaimed truth 
commission report (Nunca mds), and the trial of the 
military junta. This trajectory also led, however, to a 
concerted legal backlash and to official pardons that ef- 
fectively put a halt to accountability. In contrast, 
Augusto Pinochet in Chile had gradually erected an in- 
stitutionalized system of legal protections intended to 
forestall accountability years in advance of the regime’s 
democratization. These differences notwithstanding, 
Wright focuses on how by 1990 impunity was in force in 
both Chile and Argentina. 

What, then, accounted for the subsequent dramatic 
collapse of impunity? According to Wright, three inter- 
related factors were essential: the work of human rights 
advocates, a changing legal environment, and a miscella- 
neous set of “precipitating events.” Wright offers an ex- 
cellent summary of domestic and international human 
rights groups who applied pressure on the regime dur- 
ing military and then civilian rule. As often happens 
in post-authoritarian contexts, these groups faced 
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unexpected challenges, including having to retool their 
missions, continue attracting funding, and mobilize a 
populace that was afraid, fatigued, and sometimes inter- 
ested in forgetting a painful past. Wright details how 
these groups nonetheless adapted and persisted in de- 
manding accountability. 

A second factor crucial for understanding the demise 
of impunity was a changing legal context. Internation- 
ally, beginning in the 1970s, human rights treaties and 
institutions—from the United Nations to the Inter- 
American system of human rights—developed and ma- 
tured organizationally. This created a set of new rights 
standards, with legally sanctioned obligations for states 
to align their domestic laws and practices with interna- 
tional benchmarks; this, in turn, empowered advocates 
on the ground. Parallel to these developments, a global 
movement in the 1980s and 1990s promoted the rule of 
law, setting further standards for accountability. This 
changing legal environment, Wright maintains, accounts 
for rising demands for justice as well as the capacity of 
the courts, at least initially during democratization, to 
meet these new demands. 

Perhaps the most provocative set of arguments 
Wright advances concerns the role of “precipitating 
events.” Among these he highlights the significance of 
commemorative anniversaries (e.g., the ten-year celebra- 
tion of the publication of Nunca mds in Argentina), a 
spate of confessions by dirty-war warriors, the opening 
of memorials and other symbolic events in public spaces, 
and of course the watershed arrest of Pinochet in Lon- 
don in October 1998. Wright suggests that such events 
served as catalysts that when combined with ongoing ad- 
vocacy and global legal changes blew apart the carefully 
crafted shield of impunity. 

As with most concise volumes, the reader is left want- 
ing more. While the opening chapters on state terrorism 
and the construction of impunity are highly descriptive, 
a deeper analysis might have placed the origins of impu- 
nity far beyond the Cuban Revolution or Cold War con- 
text. In particular, impunity’s roots might arguably lie as 
far back as state formation and early constitutionalism, 
itself influenced by European continental thinking. Since 
the founding of both the Chilean and Argentine states, 
basic rights protections could be overturned in the face 
of exceptional social threats. This allowance, combined 
with shifting economic conditions, meant that state vio- 
lence more often than not occurred under legal cover in 
both countries, an apparent contradiction that cannot be 
separated from contemporary discussions of impunity. 

Moreover one wishes that Wright’s discussion of impu- 
nity had been developed more fully. What exactly is im- 
punity? Is it a normative standard, a legal outcome, or 
both? Despite references to institutional and cultural con- 
siderations, Wright’s take is overwhelmingly legalistic. 
Yet how does the idea that punishment should be excep- 
tional—and applied under certain circumstances and for 
some but not others—take hold and evolve? Beyond the 
cases of Chile and Argentina, should we expect the his- 
torical reversal of impunity to repeat itself elsewhere? 
The broader implications of Wright’s analysis are unclear. 
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Just as Wright might have delved further back in his- 
tory, he might also have addressed the quality of justice 
under democracy more extensively than in the book’s fi- 
nal pages. Certainly, Wright asserts that his book is con- 
cerned with “the construction, erosion, and demise of 
impunity, not of the justice that followed” (4). However 
impunity that collapses only to give way to symbolic, 
partial, and unsatisfactory justice is no less problematic. 
Conceptually, from a human rights perspective, Wright’s 
book may be about accountability more than impunity 
per se. 

Despite its narrowly demarcated historical boundaries 
and conceptual ambiguities, Impunity, Human Rights, 
and Democracy provides a highly readable and engaging 
overview of changes in Chile and Argentina from 1990 
to 2005. The title delivers what it promises, and in that 
regard serves as a very useful addition to the scholarship 
on human rights in Latin America. 

SONIA CARDENAS 
Trinity College, Hartford, CT 


EUROPE: ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL 


IAN Haynes. Blood of the Provinces: The Roman Auxilia 
and the Making of Provincial Society from Augustus to the 
Severans. New York: Oxford University Press, 2013. Pp. 
xviii, 430. $150.00. 


In this excellent monograph, Ian Haynes offers a com- 
prehensive study of the Roman auxiliary forces that 
builds on the substantial work of George Leonard 
Cheesman, Eric Birley, and Michael P. Speidel (to 
name a few) and deploys a formidable range of evi- 
dence: epigraphic, papyrological, archaeological, and lit- 
erary, which places it among those rare volumes that 
consider the full range of evidence available. The book 
is not only about the auxilia. It considers the effect the 
presence of military forces had on the provinces in 
which they were based and how their presence influ- 
enced the development of provincial society (not to be 
confused with “Romanization”). Haynes rightly supports 
the view that the Roman army was not a monolithic, ho- 
mogenous entity, but actually was made up of separate 
provincial forces. 

After a useful introduction, which surveys previous 
work on the auxilia, the book is divided into seven main 
parts, with a total of twenty-two chapters. Part I con- 
siders the development of the auxilia in the period from 
Augustus to the Severans and how its soldiers gradually 
became incorporated into the Roman ethos and institu- 
tions through the granting of citizenship upon retire- 
ment. Indeed the whole point of the volume is to 
explore how a range of different peoples in the empire, 
defined by various rights and obligations, became part 
of the larger Roman Empire. 

Part II focuses on the recruitment of the auxilia and 
the effect that this had on local society. Haynes argues 
convincingly that recruitment patterns differed across 
the provinces of the empire, and were determined by 
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the administrative and fiscal environments of each; there 
was a noticeable difference between these patterns for 
the East and West of the empire. Not only this, recruit- 
ment was used as a tool to harness the more hostile 
peoples within the empire and bind them to Rome, the 
Batavians being a prime example. However, Haynes 
contends that mixing ethnic groups within units created 
more diversity among the auxilia and further decreased 
the chances of hostility toward Rome. 

Part III examines daily life in the auxilia, taking 
Dura-Europos as a case study. It makes a welcome con- 
tribution to earlier work. The main difference between 
military deployment in the eastern and western halves 
of the empire is that, rather than vici and canabae in the 
West, military units in the East were largely based in cit- 
ies. The social and economic interaction thus varied in 
different parts of the empire. Despite these differences, 
however, Haynes argues that units throughout the em- 
pire shared common characteristics. While not leading 
to a monolithic group, similarities in daily routine (and 
one might include here a nod to documentary prac- 
tice—consider the ostraca of the Eastern Desert of 
Egypt, or of Bu Njem in North Africa, and their similar- 
ity to the Vindolanda writing tablets from Britain, dis- 
cussed in more detail in chapter 20) helped to 
incorporate members of the auxilia into the Roman way 
of life and its core values, both military and civilian. 

Part IV considers the role of religion, ritual, and cult 
practice in the auxilia, which again forged a binding link 
between units and to Rome. Religion and belief are 
amorphous in many ways, so Haynes focuses on cult 
practice, using archaeological and epigraphic evidence. 
Of course, “Imperial Cult,” or emperor worship, was 
the single most important unifying religious practice 
throughout the empire, but certain deities gained a fol- 
lowing: Mars, Jupiter (and with the latter Haynes rightly 
focuses on the important evidence provided by the altars 
of Maryport in Britain), and later the mystery cult of 
Mithras. 

Part V explores the equipment and tactics that devel- 
oped within and between auxiliary units. Haynes argues 
that it is wrong to think of equipment as homogenous. 
Units often adopted the equipment of other peoples, 
even enemies. Soldiers often bought their own equip- 
ment, which in itself caused diversity. Equipment also 
reflected military hierarchy and status within units of 
the auxilia. 

Part VI considers the spoken and written word—com- 
munication and information. Literacy and documentary 
practice within the Roman army is a topic often glossed 
over, yet it offers a key to how the army worked, and 
perhaps can lead to acceptance that general documen- 
tary practice throughout the empire was largely similar, 
albeit with some local variation. In terms of the spoken 
word, there can be no doubt, Haynes claims, that the 
different ethnic groups making up units retained their 
native language, but it is reasonable to assume that they 
acquired some command of Latin or Greek depending 
on their location. Many soldiers also would have been 
literate. 
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Part VII reflects on the settlement of auxiliary vet- 
erans and the impact this had on provincial society. 
Haynes casts doubt on the traditional view that veterans 
were higher in status than their civilian counterparts. He 
argues that veterans preferred to blend in and that there 
is little evidence for them taking part in local govern- 
ment or taking on civic duties—indeed, an edict of 
Octavian expressly forbade the appointment of veterans 
to such duties against their will. Egyptian evidence, how- 
ever, suggests a more complex relationship. The conclu- 
sion draws together the main arguments of the book, 
focusing on the case studies of particular individuals for 
whom we have good evidence. 

For any student of the Roman army or of Roman 
provincial life, this book is essential reading. Consider- 
ing the scale of the work, the fact that there are few er- 
rors (the third page places the revolt of Tacfarinus in 
the reign of Augustus, but it was in A.D. 17, the reign of 
Tiberius) and typographical issues indicates great care 
on the part of the author, and the usual high standards 
of Oxford University Press. In this formidable volume, 
Haynes has given us a study of the auxilia that is un- 
likely to be superseded in a generation. 

Coun E. P. ADAMS 
University of Liverpool 


ANNA COLLAR. Religious Networks in the Roman Empire: 
The Spread of New Ideas. New York: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 2013. Pp. xii, 322. $99.99. 


The overarching agenda of this book is not easy to miss. 
The title, clear enough on its own, is reinforced by the 
jacket illustration—a detail from one of the many maps 
that applies the author’s chosen form of network analy- 
sis to the spread of religious ideas. Anna Collar’s mis- 
sion is to demonstrate that the application of network 
theory to the study of religion in the Roman Empire 
can bring rich rewards. The mission is an admirable 
one, since the severe limitations of evidence make the 
study of virtually any aspect of the ancient world a chal- 
lenge. If a new approach to the evidence can make it 
yield more results, we can only celebrate a demonstra- 
tion of its value. But if the proof of a pudding is in the 
eating, then the proof of a theory is in its application. 
How satisfying a dish does Collar provide? 

The book consists of a very brief introduction, two 
chapters that, although not so entitled, are likewise in- 
troductory, three chapters that present individual case 
studies, and a brief conclusion. The introduction con- 
cisely presents Collar’s theoretical framework and her 
data, inscriptions attesting to the religious ideas whose 
spread she analyzes. Chapter 1 surveys a range of theo- 
retical models relevant to network theory, and chapter 2 
provides an overview of religion in the Roman Empire. 
To my taste, these two chapters form an overly extended 
first course that dampened rather than stimulated my 
appetite. The former is thick with technical terms and 
recondite models, most of which do not reappear; Collar 
presents the approach that she actually employs, Proxi- 
mal Point Analysis or PPA, in just a few pages (27-29, 
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37-39). The second chapter similarly covers a wide 
range of material rather cursorily, and only at the end 
discusses the issue of social networks. Most readers 
would do well to skim quickly over both chapters and 
dig into the three case studies, which constitute the 
book’s main course. 

The first of these (chapter 3) focuses on the worship 
of Jupiter Dolichenus, a god whose cult originated in 
northern Syria and spread throughout the Roman Em- 
pire. Scholars have long noted its close connections with 
the army, but Collar does an excellent job of demon- 
strating that earlier explanations for its diffusion are 
inadequate and arguing that it resulted from an “infor- 
mation cascade” activated through the preexisting net- 
work of military officers, men who were highly mobile 
but at the same time had strong professional ties. This 
chapter very effectively demonstrates the value of PPA 
as a heuristic tool to help us identify some of the obsta- 
cles to and opportunities for transmitting practices 
across the Roman Empire. 

In chapter 4 she turns to the Jewish diaspora, an eth- 
nic network in contrast to the previous chapter’s profes- 
sional network. Here the “new idea” that she seeks to 
explain is what she terms the “Hebraisation” of diaspora 
communities, the explicit use in inscriptions of Jewish 
symbols, Jewish names, and stereotyped Hebrew 
phrases, which starts only in the second century c.z. Her 
explanation for this phenomenon is that it reflects the 
diffusion of the “rabbinic reforms” that arose in re- 
sponse to the destruction of the Second Temple. 
Although it contains some valuable observations, this 
chapter seems to me less successful than the previous, 
partly because Collar does not adequately address some 
thorny issues in interpreting these epigraphic phenom- 
ena as evidence for a shift in personal identity, but even 
more because it is not clear to me how PPA contributes 
to her analysis; she seems to use it instead simply to 
elaborate on conclusions already reached by more tradi- 
tional methods. 

The last of her case studies (chapter 5) deals with the 
cult of Theos Hypsistos, the “Highest God,” which she 
regards as a unified, aniconic, monotheistic cult, follow- 
ing the interpretation advanced by her thesis supervisor, 
Stephen Mitchell. The focus of her investigation is the 
exponential expansion of the inscriptional evidence for 
this cult in the second and third centuries c.z. She ar- 
gues that increased tension between Jewish diaspora 
communities and their gentile neighbors, along with the 
growing Hebraization of the former, caused the so-called 
“sodfearers,” gentile worshippers of the Jewish god, to 
abandon their adherence to synagogues and turn instead 
to the preexisting, Judaizing worship of Hypsistos. There 
are a number of points in this analysis that can, and no 
doubt will, be challenged. But what struck me most was 
how little PPA seems to contribute to it. Collar uses it 
to demonstrate that the inscriptional evidence for both 
the Jewish diaspora and the cult of Hypsistos yield very 
similar PPA analyses, and thus to argue for some corre- 
lation between the two. That is interesting and useful, 
but is hardly a decisive element in the overall argument. 
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The meal that Collar serves up, then, although far 
from provoking indigestion, is still somewhat less tooth- 
some than the introduction had led me to expect. Her 
case study of the cult of Jupiter Dolichenus did much to 
persuade me of the value of network analysis; the other 
two, rather less so. Yet even in the case of Jupiter Doli- 
chenus the methodology of PPA seems supplementary 
rather than foundational to her arguments, which, as in- 
triguing as they are, rest far more on traditional 
approaches. She nevertheless does us all a good service 
by demonstrating some of the limitations as well as the 
potential of the new approach that she promotes, and to 
that extent she should be thanked for providing us with 
much food for thought. 

J. B. Rives 
The University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 


Epwarp J. Watts. The Final Pagan Generation. (Trans- 
formation of the Classical Heritage, no. 53.) Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 2015. 
Pp. xvi, 327. $34.95. 


Although the “last pagan generation” contained non-pa- 
gans, everyone was conditioned by the world full of gods 
into which they were born in the early years of Constan- 
tine’s reign (312-337 a.p.). In this stimulating and schol- 
arly analysis of a century of fundamental religious 
change, Edward J. Watts abandons history based on the 
politics, institutions, or economy of late antiquity to fo- 
cus on the lived experience of four prominent figures 
born in the 310s and dead by the 390s: Libanius, the pa- 
gan sophist of Antioch; Themistius, the courtier-philoso- 
pher; Vettius Agorius Praetextatus, illustrious Roman 
senator and one of the last role-models for paganism; 
and the “middle Christian” Ausonius of Bordeaux, tutor 
to the emperor Gratian and short-lived but effective 
power-broker in the late 370s. Watts also sustains a sym- 
pathetic focus on the personal, as well as the career, ef- 
fects of the late antique elite life-cycle. Starting with the 
cities that the elites were born into, crowded as they 
were with statues and temples, Watts traces the educa- 
tion, early careers, problems of middle age (which could 
see the deaths of both parents and young children), and 
the strategies employed to gain and then retain influ- 
ence and access to the powerful in unstable times. This 
was a period of great flux as the pagan Julian briefly 
threatened the Constantinian order and the new dynasty 
of Valentinian I imported a whole new ruling class. By 
the time the next, more extreme and more Christian, 
generation came of age in the 380s and 390s, Praetexta- 
tus had died in 384, to be vilified by the semi-literate au- 
thor of the Carmen contra paganos, and the others had 
dwindled into a relatively silent old age, uncomprehend- 
ing of the “Young Man’s Empire” (chapter 9) around 
them. 

While Watts’s book reveals the “human dimensions” 
(16) of fourth-century history, this book is far more than 
a set of parallel biographies of four outstanding figures 
(who also, with the exception of Praetextatus, left be- 
hind them an extensive literary output). Watts’s thesis is 
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that, in their very different ways, all four bought into a 
culture perpetuated under Constantine and his immedi- 
ate successors, in which relationships between members 
of the elite operated, as they had always done, on the 
basis of effective networking and the exchange of favors. 
Where Watts’s argument innovates is that he sees the 
exchanges of favors and lobbying processes accepted by 
all final generation potentes, whatever their religious 
convictions, as a means of limiting and containing reli- 
gious conflict and the more extreme religious fads of 
emperors. Thus, when Constantius II adopted a more 
assertive legislative stance toward paganism, demanding 
the closure of temples and renewing laws banning sacri- 
fices, the pagan elite kept their heads down, confident 
that laws were one thing and their implementation an- 
other: “Constantius’s policies may have been disagree- 
able, but they hardly seemed to be a pressing or 
universal threat” (89). 

In the 380s, however, the new Christian generation, 
headed by such “influential drop-outs” (183) as Am- 
brose of Milan in cahoots with his like-minded cronies 
in the western court, subverted the channels of commu- 
nication between emperor and informed outsiders 
(Ammianus Marcellinus [27.9.1-2 and 28.6.7—24] reports 
similar malpractice under Valentinian I, in relation to 
Africa). The confrontation became more extreme, the 
middle ground more difficult to maintain. The process 
culminated, symbolically, in the destruction of the Sera- 
peum in Alexandria, with which Watts begins and con- 
cludes his narrative. 

Watts vividly reveals a century of change through the 
perceptions of those who did not change; they would 
have felt themselves vindicated as they surveyed cities in 
the 390s “nearly as full of the sights, sounds, and smells 
of the traditional gods in the 390s as they had been in 
the 310s” (209). But how then to explain the lasting ef- 
fect of the challenge from the Christian “youth culture” 
of the 360s and 370s—“parents just don’t understand” 
(161)? Young rebels often grow out of it; these young(- 
ish) Christians did not. Some points of detail also may 
be questioned: for example, Theodosian Code 16.10.2 
(of 341) and 16.10.3 (of November 342) should be as- 
cribed to Constans, not Constantius, the latter being an 
elucidation of the earlier law, and both relating to 
Rome. Moreover, as Timothy Barnes has shown (Con- 
stantine: Dynasty, Religion and Power in the Later Roman 
Empire [2011], 20-23), the Hispellum rescript from the 
330s is the work of the Caesar Constans’s court at Mi- 
lan, not Constantine (50-51). 

And finally: Watts’s final generation comprises a 
mere half of the population. Female relations, often 
anonymous, rate merely a passing mention, if that, and 
the formidable pagan philosopher Sosipatra not at all. 
Were women in this generation—by contrast with the 
women associated with, say, Constantine, Basil, Am- 
brose and Jerome—so comprehensively shielded from 
the public gaze and thus the historical record? Might 
that help to explain why paganism failed? 

Jit HARRIES 
University of St Andrews 
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Jan-Markus Kotter. Zwischen Kaisern und Aposteln: 
Das Akakianische Schisma (484-519) als kirchlicher Ord- 
nungskonflikt der Spdtantike. (Roma ALterna, no. 2.) 
Stuttgart: Franz Steiner Verlag, 2013. Pp. 361. €58.00. 


The Acacian Schism pitted the see of Rome against that 
of Constantinople for more than three decades (484— 
519). The schism started when Acacius of Constantino- 
ple accepted the so-called Henotikon of the Emperor 
Zeno, which sought to reunite the churches after the 
Council of Chalcedon. To Rome it meant a dangerous 
devaluation of the Fourth Ecumenical Council and the 
acceptance of heretics as orthodox. The schism ended 
with a compromise: Constantinople embraced the theol- 
ogy of the West as the basis of orthodoxy, whereas 
Rome accepted Constantinople as only second to itself. 
The schism has often been understood as one in the 
many battles about the legacy of Chalcedon and as a 
sign of the estrangement of East and West. This book 
by Jan-Markus K6tter, a reworked version of his 2011 
Frankfurt PhD thesis, proposes to understand it as a 
conflict about the nature and organization of the Chris- 
tian Church. To this end, he develops a theoretical 
model, which identifies three areas of potential conflict 
in the ancient church: dogma, hierarchy, and empire. If 
the first two were already operative before Constantine, 
conflict about the relation to the empire only becomes a 
theme when there is a “Reichskirche.” This term has of- 
ten been understood as meaning a church under tute- 
lage of the Roman Empire (for a critique of that idea, 
see Steffen Diefenbach, “Constantius II. und die 
“Reichskirche”—ein Beitrag zum Verhaltnis von kaiser- 
licher Kirchenpolitik und politischer Integration im 4. 
Jh.,” Millennium 9 [2012]: 55-122), but Kétter proposes 
to understand it in a descriptive sense, namely as the co- 
existence of church and Christian Empire. The Acacian 
Schism should then be understood as a conflict about 
the correct organization of the church: whereas Rome 
founded its claims on its apostolic origins, Constantino- 
ple claimed leadership in the Eastern Church by virtue 
of being the residence of the emperor. In K6tter’s 
model, both sees represent two opposite poles, one that 
stakes its claim on the autonomy of the church, and an- 
other that relies on imperial, not ecclesiastical, argu- 
ments for its claims. If often expressed in sociological 
terms, K6tter’s approach can be said to shift our under- 
standing of the Acacian Schism away from a purely dog- 
matic understanding (as a conflict about orthodoxy and 
heresy) to an ecclesiological one: which church repre- 
sents the ideal Christian community? In'this way, he fol- 
lows an approach first introduced by Philippe Blaudeau 
(most recently, Le siége de Rome et l’Orient 448-536: 
étude géo-ecclésiologique [2012], which includes much of 
the same material). Just like Blaudeau, Kotter avoids fo- 
cusing on just the two main players and restores agency 
to the sees of Jerusalem, Antioch, and Alexandria. The 
thirteen chapters in the book offer two things: on the 
one hand, a narrative of the schism, and, on the other, a 
structural analysis of the aims and strategies of the vari- 
ous players involved. The narrative is clear and will be a 
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point of reference for years to come. The analysis some- 
times has a tendency to repeat things said earlier in the 
narrative. This is unavoidable given the set-up of the 
book, but it would have been a good idea to shift the ex- 
position of the model from the very end to the begin- 
ning. A consequence of K6tter’s approach is that one 
learns little about the internal developments in the vari- 
ous sees. There may be too much focus on competition 
among the patriarchs at the expense of a discussion 
about how they addressed different constituencies within 
their bishoprics. A more prominent look at these local 
dynamics would have enriched the book. Kétter, how- 
ever, succeeds in showing how the overarching aims of 
each see remain remarkably constant. His intention to 
offer a model sometimes leads him to some disputable 
over-generalizing statements. I would, for example, 
quarrel with the idea that apostolicity presupposes an 
ahistorical view of the world, according to which Rome’s 
position would be due to a once-and-for-all decision by 
God, whereas Constantinople’s position does more jus- 
tice to human history. Apostolicity is, in fact, a choice 
for another point of reference, internal to the history of 
the church, and for a focus on distant origins. It is, 
moreover, a strong factor in the production of history, 
as a look at apocryphal stories shows. I therefore fail to 
see why it would have to be tied up with a “static per- 
ception” of history (194 n. 619). Such considerations do 
not subtract substantially from the value of this book. It 
is one of the few works available that goes beyond mus- 
ing about the structural instability of the church in Late 
Antiquity and seeks to explain it. 

PETER VAN NUFFELEN 

Universiteit Gent 


GeorGE E. DEMAcopouLos. The Invention of Peter: 
Apostolic Discourse and Papal Authority in Late Antiq- 
uity. (Divinations: Rereading Late Ancient Religion.) 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2013. 
Pp. 262. Cloth $69.95, e-book $69.95. 


In his thought-provoking book, George E. Demacopou- 
los combines two unfashionable areas of research—pa- 
pal history and Foucauldian discourse analysis—and 
demonstrates how the latter can inform the former to 
good effect. His particular focus is on “Petrine dis- 
course,” by which popes rhetorically hammered out a 
standard narrative for Peter’s life and then identified 
themselves with the apostle and his stature. In this way, 
popes learned to speak for Peter. The main analysis 
centers on the period from Leo I (440-461) to Gregory 
I (590-604). The author is correct to take issue with the 
standard teleological trajectory of papal history. Accord- 
ing to Demacopoulos, recourse to Peter in papal texts 
springs up inconsistently and incrementally. The author 
argues persuasively that it was at times of weakness 
rather than of strength that popes drew upon their spe- 
cial relationship with their heavenly patron in order to 
bolster their authority. Otherwise few discernable pat- 
terns emerge within the Petrine discourse: it is simply 
employed when useful. Generally, I would agree with 
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Demacopoulos’s oft-repeated insistence (along with 
Kate Cooper and Julia Hillner) that the papal sources 
we have are not the result of chance but were carefully 
chosen for preservation, but the statement is impossible 
to prove and may be misleading when investigating spe- 
cific rhetorical tropes. Considering how many papal let- 
ters we have lost, how did more anonymous late antique 
popes position themselves in relation to Peter and to 
what degree did the popes’ documents we have borrow 
from their unheralded predecessors? 

Scholars will find much to chew on in this valuable 
monograph. Demacopoulos resists the anachronistic im- 
pulse to place the papacy only in the context of Western 
Europe. In this period, popes had intensive investment 
in the Greek-speaking East: Leo I, for instance, devel- 
oped his conception of Peter only in the face of Eastern 
challenges. The author runs with Jeffrey Richards’s 
stance that Gelasius I’s letters need to be read as a tes- 
tament to the conflicts in his own reign, which compel- 
lingly cuts Gelasius down to size. There can be no doubt 
that the Lupercalia did not come to an end merely on 
Gelasius’s say-so (77). Demacopoulos depicts Gregory I 
as employing restraint when relying on the language of 
Peter; its use in the conflict with the patriarch of Con- 
stantinople is another sign of the importance Gregory 
attributed to the title “Ecumenical Patriarch.” Petrine 
discourse became so well diffused and understood that 
the Emperor Justinian dabbled with it to gain papal sup- 
port and (so long as one agrees with the early dating of 
the source) Leontios in the vita of Gregory of Agrigen- 
tum took it as a basis to criticize the papacy. 

The author’s decision to focus only on the late an- 
tique period ensures that he need not spend too long es- 
tablishing apostolic origins for the papacy. This choice 
emphasizes that this period is no mere forerunner to 
the expansive power medieval popes would eventually 
gain. Demacopoulos’s history derives its richness from 
its attentive engagement with the Petrine discourse; it 
does not pretend to be an overall history of the papacy 
in this period. Yet some readers might find Demaco- 
poulos’s survey of secondary histories of the papacy 
thin. Selecting Erich Caspar’s work as representative of 
papal history might strike some readers as outdated, if 
not unfair to Caspar. It is difficult to discern how the 
author finds the pattern—that the papacy’s power in- 
creased with successive victories—in Caspar’s work. 
Demacopoulos’s notes demonstrate less that papal his- 
tory continues to be written in a triumphalist vein and 
more that many historians have abandoned the monu- 
mental survey of the institution. That is not to say every- 
one has: one could point to Eamon Duffy and Roger 
Collins (who has a chapter entitled “Peter Himself” in 
Keepers of the Keys of Heaven: A History of the Papacy 
[2013] that falls within this period), though neither has 
adequate space for the kind of ideological battles that 
interest Demacopoulos—which may be why he omits 
them entirely. It is less clear to me why he would leave 
out Philippe Levillain’s The Papacy: An Encyclopedia 
(2002), other than that no one reads an encyclopedia 
cover to cover. The notes often praise some of the 
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recent groundbreaking scholarship in religion and papal 
history—Kimberly D. Bowes and Kristina Sessa appear 
frequently—but some of the historiographical challenges 
the author himself issues are worth careful consider- 
ation. Whatever the historical consensus, there is scarce 
reason to assert that the elections of Sicilian bishops 
were dominated by Gregory I, no matter what John the 
Deacon believed centuries after the fact (142-146). 
Some of Demacopoulos’s claims leave him open to 
criticism. It is assumed rather than demonstrated what 
constitutes a sophisticated theological argument (16, 46, 
60, 165, and 240). Some readers may find it less than 
satisfactory that Leo I is “openly hostile” (53) to any di- 
versity in liturgical practices based upon one example 
(disallowing baptism on the Epiphany), especially given 
that Leo was prepared to allow baptism during the sea- 
sons of Easter and Pentecost, as well as any time of the 
year in emergency situations; his was a carefully rea- 
soned argument rather than an assertion of Peter. The 
confusion about Gelasius I’s birthplace is easily clarified: 
Gelasius’s claim to be Roman-born should be inter- 
preted to mean that he was born within the Roman Em- 
pire, within the province of North Africa before its 
conquest (92). Removing someone from diptychs 
implies more than removing them from “official records 
(127): they would no longer be liturgically commemo- 
rated. Others might also take issue with assigning the 
first swearing of papal rectors in front of the altar of St. 
Peter’s to Gregory I (140, 162): considering we have 
earlier popes and other administrators swearing there, it 
may simply be that our first attestation of this practice 
occurs under Gregory I’s better-documented time as 
pope. Finally, it is baffling to find St. Peter Martyr on 
the monograph’s jacket, since he is not the more famous 
St. Peter referenced throughout the book. 
JouN F. ROMANO 
Benedictine College 


Jamie Kreiner. The Social Life of Hagiography in the 
Merovingian Kingdom. (Cambridge Studies in Medieval 
Life and Thought, Fourth Series.) New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 2014. Pp. xii, 329. $99.00. 


The Social Life of Hagiography in the Merovingian King- 
dom is wide ranging and thought provoking. Jamie 
Kreiner begins by identifying a set of saints’ lives (vitae) 
composed in the Frankish kingdom between the fifth 
and eighth centuries—itself no easy feat, since most are 
difficult to date, and preserved only in later manuscripts, 
often with changes. She then compares them to histori- 
cal chronicles, law codes, and other contemporary texts, 
and demonstrates how hagiography helped to shape 
Merovingian ideals. In her own words: “the Merovin- 
gian kingdom transformed its standards for justice and 
order, and its criteria for political legitimacy, in response 
to Christian ideas about social responsibility and disci- 
pline.” Furthermore, “hagiography played a pivotal role 
in these transformations by deploying specific rhetorical 
and cognitive strategies to effect the social order for 
which it so strenuously argued” (7). She goes so far as 
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to suggest that, beyond serving as “saint makers” (15) 
or “propaganda” (16), Merovingian hagiography was in- 
tended to envision and encourage new possibilities for 
social, economic, and political interactions: “[T]he vitae 
communicated on a legal-moral level (to convince and 
legitimize), a memorable-neurological level (to keep an 
idea accessible and active in the mind once accepted), 
and a representational level (to create an imaginary that 
captivated)” (22). Her book is therefore “a history 
through hagiography and also about it” (18). 

The five chapters of Kreiner’s book accomplish this 
task differently. Chapter 1 shows how hagiographers 
used legal language in much the same ways as kings and 
others did through charters and law codes, that is, to 
claim authority and veracity. Saints’ lives offered exam- 
ples of royal justice rewarded with divine favor and di- 
vine vengeance leveled against brutal, corrupt, or 
incompetent kings. (Ideas of this sort might have helped 
the Carolingians justify their usurpation of the Frankish 
throne, Kreiner notes at the end of this chapter.) Chap- 
ter 2 examines the rhetoric within hagiographical writ- 
ings, especially the use of “a scenic style” (106) that 
made stories of the saints compelling and memorable. 
Even the frequent mention of tears and other signs of 
intense emotional devotion within these texts were 
placed there in the hope of eliciting similar responses in 
readers or listeners. The rhetoric was intended to create 
a Frankish community (a populus) based on a shared 
Christian faith rather than or at least alongside ethnic 
identity. Chapter 3 focuses on the economic vision in- 
herent to writings about the saints. Kreiner notes the 
commonplace hagiographical motif of royal and aristo- 
cratic generosity or greed as means by which kings and 
noblemen might either support or alienate and oppress 
those beneath them, and also the theme of bishops as 
model civil servants and thus best equipped to care for 
the poor and to offer sage advice to kings. (This last 
idea would again, she notes, be used to great effect by 
Carolingian rulers.) Chapter 4 continues the discussion 
of economic factors with an emphasis on the use of 
wealth in pious benefaction to churches and monasteries 
to enhance social standing. There was not a “direct 
equivalence” (193) between the two, she argues. Instead, 
elites used their wealth not to purchase status or influ- 
ence but as a sign both that they shared the ecclesiasti- 
cal ideal of service and self-sacrifice and that they felt 
the bond of a Merovingian community that encom- 
passed rich and poor alike. Chapter 5 looks briefly at 
the Carolingian appropriation of these Merovingian 
models. Despite a general disregard for Merovingian 
saints, Carolingian scribes regularly recopied and occa- 
sionally rewrote the writings about them. Kreiner gives 
two examples in detail: Vedast and Leudegar, showing 
how the Carolingian versions of their vitae were much 
more chauvinistic, highlighting the inevitability of the 
Frankish triumph. 

One can only give the bare bones of Kreiner’s sophis- 
ticated argument here. She writes by way of conclusion: 
“developments that I have discussed in this book—royal 
responsibility for justice and security, the consensus- 
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building function of Christian identity, and rulership ori- 
ented toward its subjects’ good—all point toward the 
conceptual development of the Merovingian public” 
(226). At the heart of her book is the message that hagi- 
ography remembered episodes in which these ideals 
were achieved, or were not, and in doing so, inspired 
others to acknowledge them as fitting goals. Along the 
way, She offers unexpected treats culled from the sour- 
ces she has studied: a discussion of the use of guard 
dogs by bishops, for example, criticized as antithetical to 
the openness to all that was expected of bishops even in 
their homes. More importantly, she reveals an impres- 
sively interdisciplinary range of models for her analysis. 
She relies on the “double-scope narrative” from cogni- 
tive science, that is, the conceptual blending of two sto- 
ries into one to create at least the illusion of causality, 
to make important points about hagiographical stories. 
She also demonstrates her codicological expertise in ex- 
plaining the integration of Merovingian saints into Caro- 
lingian manuscripts (and an appendix provides a model 
description of the two Merovingian-era manuscripts of 
saints’ lives she has found). Other insights come from 
anthropologists and art historians, literary and legal 
scholars, whom Kreiner has clearly read widely, along- 
side scholars of the Middle Ages writing in several lan- 
guages. 

“Merovingian hagiography,” Kreiner writes, “was an 
unusually sensitive consideration of how textual repre- 
sentation shaped the self and society” (92). One might 
well say the same of her excellent book. 

MATHEW KUEFLER 
San Diego State University 


SARAH SEMPLE. Perceptions of the Prehistoric in Anglo- 
Saxon England: Religion, Ritual, and Rulership in the 
Landscape. (Medieval History and Archaeology.) New 
York: Oxford University Press, 2013. Pp. xv, 330. 
$140.00. 


Sarah Semple’s book is the culmination of more than a 
decade of interest in and research on the relationship 
between Anglo-Saxon civilization and the prehistoric 
past. The volume sets out to demonstrate that Anglo- 
Saxons were far from indifferent to the remains of pre- 
historic civilizations that shaped the early medieval land- 
scape, Rather, they sought to use those monuments to 
help shape their own sense of cultural belonging in a 
relatively new land. Their adoption and adaptation of 
barrows, ditches, and hill forts was, however, far from 
uniform, and Semple’s study is careful not to assert gen- 
eralizations where so much variation exists in the ar- 
chaeological record. Instead, her volume surveys the 
evidence in order to synthesize data from representative 
times and places throughout the Anglo-Saxon period. It 
is, to my knowledge, the first such broad-scale study of 
the topic. 

Semple’s task is ambitious, and so is her methodol- 
ogy: she combines her archaeological expertise and field 
work with scholarship in history, folklore, onomastics, 
literature, geography, anthropology, and landscape 
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history, and she looks to case studies from elsewhere in 
northern Europe as comparative examples. The result is 
a truly interdisciplinary project, which comes with both 
risks and payoffs. Semple is able to paint a much more 
complex and detailed picture of her topic than would be 
possible based on the archaeological evidence alone. 
The volume begins with an introductory chapter outlin- 
ing the relevant scholarship and methodology before 
surveying case studies of specific archaeological sites, lit- 
erary and place-name evidence for conceptions of the 
“prehistoric,” and landscape as royal theater, and then 
concludes with a summary analytical chapter. 

The archaeological case studies offer a wealth of de- 
tail about three sites Semple considers representative of 
the pre-conversion period: West Sussex, East Yorkshire, 
and North Wiltshire. Each of them has produced a great 
deal of evidence from the early medieval period and is 
also home to large numbers of prehistoric monuments, 
making them ideal sites for exploring the interactions 
between the two. Studying secondary burials in or near 
prehistoric sites, Semple suggests that communities used 
burial practices to claim a connection with the surround- 
ing landscape and to tie themselves to the prehistoric 
past of their new homes. Such practices extend to other 
uses for prehistoric sites, from meeting places and as- 
semblies to the establishment of settlements in proximity 
to barrows, forts, ditches, and standing stones. Through- 
out the pre-conversion period, sites like these were pow- 
erfully symbolic for the Anglo-Saxon communities and 
elite families who used their spiritual resonance to en- 
hance their own claims to authority. Even after the con- 
version to Christianity, Anglo-Saxon communities 
continued to use the power of prehistoric monuments in 
various ways. In some cases, places that one had an 
aura of magic became places of fear and dread; in 
others, their power upheld the authority of religious or 
political institutions like churches and halls. Both Chris- 
tian and pre-Christian responses to prehistoric sites of 
power were strongly localized, and the examples sur- 
veyed by Semple point ultimately to a wide variety of 
practices and underscore the impossibility of making 
broad generalizations. 

To understand these shifts, Semple turns to evidence 
from literary texts, such as The Wife’s Lament and the 
Lives of St. Guthlac, as well as place-name evidence 
from charters and land grants, in order to better under- 
stand how Anglo-Saxons themselves spoke about the 
meaning and power of prehistoric sites. In the elegies, 
for example, a prehistoric barrow is “not merely synony- 
mous with misery and hellish exile . . . its use was also 
specific in the evocation of remembered or imagined 
conceptions of ‘heathen’ or pagan sacred places” (153). 
The place-name evidence similarly points to a tradition 
of associating ancient monuments and places of power 
with “fearful and repugnant supernatural creatures” 
(172). This Christian reworking of the prehistoric land- 
scape is corroborated by the use of such sites as places 
of execution and judicial assembly. 

Perceptions of the Prehistoric in Anglo-Saxon England: 
Religion, Ritual, and Rulership in the Landscape does not 
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offer decisive conclusions about the evidence it surveys; 
instead, its goal is to present “the sheer scale, in tempo- 
ral and selective terms, at which the ancient past was 
recognized and harnessed to the purpose of tradition- 
making by communities and elite families and individ- 
uals in Anglo-Saxon England” (224). Some readers 
might wish for more in the way of analysis and signifi- 
cance for the evidence discussed here, but that would 
require the book to be something other than what it is. 
Instead, this important and informative volume clears 
the way for subsequent work to be even more specific 
and definitive within the broad parameters established 
here. In so doing, it lays the crucial groundwork for a 
better, more thorough, and more interdisciplinary un- 
derstanding of how the Anglo-Saxons apprehended and 
appropriated the past of the lands they settled. 

RENEE R. TRILLING 

University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 


SALLY Harvey. Domesday: Book of Judgement. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 2014. Pp. xx, 335. 
$55.00. 


Sally Harvey has written a deeply learned and extremely 
interesting book, a remarkable culmination of decades 
of research and thinking about Domesday. Reading it is 
like experiencing an exceptionally good one-to-one tuto- 
rial. Topics are explored at length, occasionally at 
greater length than the volume’s subject might require. 
Suggestions sometimes become firm conclusions, firm 
conclusions become suggestions. Such characteristics 
can make the book a less than fluent read, but also add 
to its intellectual vibrancy and its value as a quarry both 
of lesser-known material and of long-pondered thought. 

Part I, “The Making of Domesday Book,” begins with 
an examination of “The English Context: The “Book of 
Winchester’ and the Domus Dei.” As in the author’s 
earlier articles, considerable emphasis is placed on re- 
cord-making and record-keeping before 1066, and the 
contribution of such records to the Domesday process. 
It is also suggested that the name Domesday may in 
some way be related to the keeping of the book in the 
Domus Dei, the “House of God,” at Winchester. Harvey 
then moves on to “The Architects of the Inquiry: the 
Bishops and the Royal Clerks” and thence to “Who 
Wrote Domesday? Resources and Expertise in the 
Localities.” This latter chapter pleasingly takes debate 
on literate government away from the issue of the royal 
chancery and on to shire, seigniorial, and other records. 
It also examines the relative contribution of lords and 
local people, and of writing and oral testimony, to the 
making of Domesday. Next, “Who Wrote Domesday? 
The Returns and the Book,” moves from existing re- 
cords to those generated by the 1086 inquiry, before 
chapter 5 seeks “The Mastermind.” Harvey is inclined 
to associate Domesday closely with Rannulf Flambard; 
seventeen of the twenty-five pages of the chapter are de- 
voted to him. In the end she pulls back: “In all, the 
weight of the evidence for fiscal ideas lies with Rannulf. 
But the important conclusion here, more important 
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than any identification, is that the candidacy for ‘ideas 
man,’ architect, or backroom supervisor, could well be 
made for half a dozen of the ecclesiastics and royal 
clerks who surrounded the king at the time” (130). 

Part II, “The Purposes of the Inquiry and the Book,” 
opens with a very helpful discussion of “Coinage, the 
Treasury, and the ‘Exchequer’” before moving on to a 
long chapter that is in many ways the core of the book: 
“The Valor: the Definition and Import of Values in 
Domesday.” This discussion is immensely valuable to 
anyone interested in the social and economic history of 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries. For example, Harvey 
examines the evidence for increased extraction in the 
period 1066-1086, followed by a possible “flattening out 
in landholders’ returns” for the eighty years thereafter 
(191). Very helpfully, this long chapter—like the others 
in part II—ends with an extended summary and conclu- 
sion. Chapter 8 turns to “Domesday and Taxation.” 
Harvey argues that references to “ploughlands” are for 
purposes of fiscal reassessment. She does not ask 
whether such a reassessment should be linked to the 
question contained within the terms of reference pre- 
served in the Inquisicio Eliensis as to whether “more can 
be had than is now had” (1), a question often said to 
have been left unanswered in Domesday. She does con- 
clude that the reassessment was not put into lasting ef- 
fect. The last chapter of part II moves on to new 
ground: ““The Checking’: the Inquest of Sheriffs and 
Other Royal Office-Holders.” It argues that “a separate 
yet ancillary adjunct to the Domesday Inquiry was, in ef- 
fect, an ‘Inquest of Officials,’ designed to enquire into 
and regulate their activities” (239). Such a second in- 
quiry would fit with Domesday’s recording of numerous 
abuses by royal officials, and also with aspects of the 
Book’s arrangement, for example, the treatment of bor- 
oughs and the positioning of lists of disputes. The argu- 
ment is interesting and supported at length. It may fit at 
least in part with the statement of Robert, bishop of 
Hereford, that “other inquisitors followed the first; and 
men were sent into shires (provincia), which they did 
not know and where they themselves were not known, 
in order that different men should check the others’ sur- 
vey and arraign the accused parties before the king” 
(90), but this statement does not focus on abuses by lo- 
cal royal officials. It is very hard to tell whether those 
abuses were recorded during the main inquiry or a sec- 
ondary visitation, or—most likely—a combination of the 
two. If the reader remains doubtful that a central pro- 
cess of 1086 was an “Inquest of sheriffs and other royal 
office-holders,” the main argument of the final chapter 
on “The Book of the Day of Judgement” may not be 
persuasive. Here Harvey argues that William I, realizing 
that his life was coming to an end and that his acquisi- 
tion of England was likely to be regarded as of dubious 
legitimacy on the Day of Judgement, initiated the 
Domesday surveys and Book in part as a bid to win 
“hearts and minds.” Yet the contemporary accounts of 
Domesday, most obviously that of the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle, indicate that if the surveys and Book were 
such a bid, they were unsuccessful. Nor does such a 
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motive seem to fit with the terms of reference for the 
survey. In the eyes of lesser landholders the Book of 
Judgement may not have been as desirable as Harvey 
suggests. It is true that “unlike other rentals and land- 
lordly documents, it at least enumerated and confirmed 
survivors in the peasant classes—and their newly down- 
graded recruits from the freeholders—in their posses- 
sion of their ploughs and plough oxen, their valuable 
working capital” (325); but it did not name them, and 
therefore did not protect them. Yet if this final argu- 
ment of Harvey’s book does not persuade, the book’s 
willingness to speculate joins its immense scholarship, 
its intelligence of interpretation, its flashes of novel in- 
sight into much-studied topics and texts, to win the 
reader, heart as well as mind. 

Joun Hupson 

University of St Andrews 


Huan M. Tuomas. The Secular Clergy in England, 1066- 
1216. New York: Oxford University Press, 2014. Pp. xi, 
422. $125.00. 


This book’s title and breadth might suggest a mere sur- 
vey of its subject. That suggestion misleads. Arguments, 
some larger, some smaller, drive Hugh M. Thomas’s dis- 
cussion. Even when these lines of analysis are new, Tho- 
mas undertakes them on a much larger scale, often 
mining an extraordinarily broader array of evidence 
than heretofore deployed in these matters. The result is 
much more than a summary of previous scholarship. 

The consequences of the position of the secular clergy 
between the demands of the spirit and those of the 
world particularly concern Thomas. Of course, as Au- 
gustine might observe, any Christian can be said to have 
this problem. But as professional Christians, the secular 
clergy were committed more than most lay people to 
spiritual demands. At the same time, far more than the 
regular clergy (i.e., monks and nuns), secular clergy did 
as their name suggests: operate in the world, a world of 
ambition, wealth, and power. Indeed, the upper secular 
clergy—on whom Thomas focuses because the sources 
do—lived an aristocratic lifestyle. 

This dual affiliation with the spirit and the world led 
them to dominate secular and ecclesiastical administra- 
tion. Like the monks, many secular clergy had the liter- 
acy—Thomas counters arguments that the laity in this 
period could match clerical literacy—and numeracy 
needed for skilled administration. But more than the 
monks, secular clergy were of the world, unsupported by 
a corporate community, in need of income and protec- 
tion. They were thus better candidates than monks to 
serve the growing administrations of the twelfth century. 
More adventurously, Thomas argues that the (proto-) 
scholastic training of the schools further prepared secu- 
lar clerks for administration. 

John D. Cotts’s study of Peter of Blois has notably ar- 
gued that this position betwixt and between the spiritual 
and secular demands on the clergy produced various 
tensions; Thomas rings the changes on this theme. Secu- 
lar clerics were both subject to worldly involvement and 
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to guilt for their participation in it. Even their learning 
fostered pride and other spiritual dangers. Although 
prohibited from engaging in violence, secular clergy 
were tempted to engage in violence and, indeed (one of 
the surprises in this book), were involved in crimes at a 
rate higher than laymen. Their position raised gender is- 
sues too. (For example, did the celibacy demanded of 
clergy emasculate them? Or could celibate clergy still be 
real men in terms recognizable in the Middle Ages? Or 
did they indeed constitute a third gender?) And the list 
goes on. 

Thomas occasionally confronts the problem of relat- 
ing normative sources to actual behavior. Consider re- 
formers’ uncompromising standards for clergy versus 
clergy’s frequent failure to live up to those standards. 
Even reformers tolerated such misbehavior in practice. 
Thomas concludes that such reform language aimed less 
to achieve perfection than to prevent decline. Yet re- 
form could be effective, particularly regarding clerical 
celibacy. 

Thomas also seeks to demonstrate the importance of 
secular clergy in various ways: e.g., to administration, to 
learning and high culture, and to the arts. Here the na- 
ture of the argument can lead to a piling up of exam- 
ples, such as a series of intellectual accomplishments of 
English secular clergy. However, Thomas makes another 
argument regarding clergy and the intellectual life, one 
that goes beyond enumerating examples: that England 
was not a French colony in the world of twelfth-century 
learning, despite the fact that it produced few first-tier 
scholars. An “intellectual free-trade zone” is a better 
model for the twelfth century than that of empire and 
colony (239). Indeed, it is striking that a third of the 
masters at Paris were English. England’s secular clerics 
were also distinct from those of other countries in some 
of their learned interests. They were particularly at- 
tracted to fields, including magic and astrology, that 
promised control over nature. They were also especially 
active in the translation of learned works from Arabic 
into Latin. 

Recent scholars have asserted that medieval Chris- 
tianity required active maintenance. According to Tho- 
mas, the English secular clergy provided it. This 
proposition is, of course, difficult to test. An observation 
in Thomas’s favor is that, unlike the continent, England 
would not produce a heresy until the fourteenth century. 
At least orthodox Christianity was safe in England, al- 
though arguably heresy itself was a sign of Christian fer- 
vor. 

Can one ask for more? Greater precision would be 
welcome when it comes to a collection of about eight 
hundred clerics that Thomas uses to investigate plural- 
ism among the secular clergy. At least a list of sources, 
or better, a list of the clergy themselves, is desirable, if 
not as an appendix, then perhaps made available online. 
Thomas also does an excellent job discussing the secular 
clergy’s complicated relationship with the patronage of 
churches. However, the outright ownership of churches 
by patrons presumably declined in this period. Changes 
regarding patronal control are not assessed here, except 
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regarding hereditary churches. Nevertheless, one would 
expect such a decline to have significantly affected the 
secular clergy’s relationship with patronage. 

Such Jacunae should not mislead. This is an impor- 
tant, indeed impressive, book, and richer than a short 
review can convey. It will be a touchstone for a long 
time. 

MIcHAEL BURGER 
Auburn University at Montgomery 


KATHLEEN THompson. The Monks of Tiron: A Monastic 
Community and Religious Reform in the Twelfth Century. 
New York: Cambridge University Press, 2014. Pp. x, 
270. $110.00. 


The book aptly begins with a passage from Orderic 
Vitalis’s twelfth-century Ecclesiastical History in which 
he describes how “a swarm of cowled monks spreads all 
over the world” and monasteries “are founded every- 
where in mountain valleys and plains, observing new 
rites and wearing different habits” (1). Besides mention- 
ing the Cistercians, who initially focused their activities 
on the east of modern France, Orderic also refers to a 
number of smaller movements in western regions, led 
by charismatic individuals such as Vitalis of Mortain 
and Bernard of Tiron. Bernard’s legacy in particular was 
subsequently shaped by the Vita Bernardi or Life of Ber- 
nard, an extensive hagiography that scholarly consensus 
dates to ca. 1140—less than a generation after his death 
in 1116—and considers a reliable account of his life and 
of Tiron Abbey’s early history. German historians 
Johannes Wilhelm von Walter and Herbert Grund- 
mann, both towering figures in the twentieth-century 
study of medieval religious movements, were instrumen- 
tal in introducing into the scholarly narrative of monas- 
tic reform ca. 1100 the Life’s portrayal of Bernard as 
both a wandering preacher and leader of an eremitical 
movement of religious seeking withdrawal from the 
world in a forest in western France. Thus, the image of 
Bernard and the early Tiron community were shaped as 
radicals and innovators. 

Kathleen Thompson’s book is resoundingly successful 
at deconstructing this narrative. The first part takes as 
its point of departure the observation that no attempt 
had previously been made to test the Life’s account of 
Bernard’s achievements and legacy through other sour- 
ces—chronicles, hagiographies, liturgical material, cartu- 
laries, and original charters—documenting the first 
century of the Tironensians’ existence. The author con- 
cludes that memories of Bernard and early Tiron were 
subject to a near-continuous process of imagining and 
re-imagining throughout the twelfth and much of the 
thirteenth centuries, and that this approach warrants a 
radical reassessment of the Life’s dating, purpose, con- 
text, and reliability. In the second part, she relies on this 
broad range of archival and non-archival sources to pre- 
sent new accounts of Bernard’s life, how Tiron devel- 
oped, and developments within the Tironensian 
movement—which comprised not only the mother abbey 
of Tiron, but also daughter houses scattered across 
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France, England, and Scotland—throughout the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries. 

Chapters 1 to 3 present a cumulative argument in- 
tended to demonstrate that the Life is not a reliable tes- 
timony by a (near-)contemporary author. Rather, it is a 
very late reshaping of the memory of Bernard and early 
Tiron pursued in a context far removed from the ceno- 
bitic experience created by this institution in the first 
half of the twelfth century. Thompson achieves this by 
demonstrating that twelfth-century commentaries do not 
actually corroborate the Life’s portrayal of Bernard as a 
wandering preacher, and pay little or no attention to 
what the téxt represents as key elements in both Ber- 
nard’s and his movement’s spirituality. These include, 
most notably, poverty, manual labor, relief for the poor, 
inclusiveness for people of different classes and genders, 
but also a rivalry with Cluny Abbey and contacts with 
contemporary reformer Robert of Arbrissel. Instead, 
these accounts—particularly a twelfth-century, shorter 
biography known as the Brevis descriptio—tfocus on Ber- 
nard’s successes as a traditional Benedictine leader and 
the difficulties he faced in setting up a settled monastic 
community. At the same time, the records and the Tiro- 
nensians’ extensive archives also reveal attempts 
throughout the twelfth and thirteenth centuries to re- 
imagine the movement’s beginnings, in a bid to address 
its changing situation, both as an individual institution 
and as the mother of a rapidly growing movement of af- 
filiated monasteries. This enables the author to conclude 
that the Life is a fundamentally unreliable, mid-thir- 
teenth-century attempt to address the ambitions and 
concerns of the abbey’s then-current leadership via a 
profoundly revisionist account of Bernard’s biography. 

Chapters 4 to 6 set out to present a new history of 
Bernard and the Tironensian movement. From this 
emerges a man very different from the one hagiogra- 
phers and scholars have admired, although he does ap- 
pear to have been sincerely committed to formulating 
his own response to questions about monastic practice 
ca. 1100. Initially, Bernard’s specific vision of cenobitic 
life met with some resistance, the nature and causes of 
which are difficult to comprehend. But once a commu- 
nity had been established at Tiron, even though his ini- 
tiative was less radical than suggested in the Life, it 
became so successful that Bernard spent the rest of his 
life addressing the challenges that leading this burgeon- 
ing community brought. 

Further into the book, Thompson charts the develop- 
ment of the Tironensian movement after Bernard’s 
death, revealing early attempts at congregational organi- 
zation and the new challenges this presentéd to the ab- 
bey’s leadership—especially in the light of a changing 
legal and institutional landscape for the Church. Special- 
ists in the development of emerging monastic move- 
ments in the twelfth century will note the author’s 
careful examination of centripetal and centrifugal trends 
in the Tironensian movement up to and including into 
the thirteenth century. 

Thompson’s study is of fundamental relevance to the 
ongoing revision of academic accounts of twelfth-century 
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monastic reform. Particularly noteworthy is the author’s 
explanation that the Tironensians—like other reform 
movements at the time—were struggling from early in 
their existence to argue that they represented a distinct 
interpretation of the monastic ideal. Although they were 
soon acknowledged as a legitimate movement, reinter- 
pretation of Bernard’s biography and the movement’s 
past are evidence of a continuous attempt to address 
this issue. In turn, this reveals the “ordinariness” of the 
Tironensian movement and the fact that, in general, 
new movements in the twelfth century largely pursued 
the same goals, using similar means. Thompson’s book 
is another nail in the coffin of a narrative paradigm in 
medieval scholarship that only sees merit in studying 
those twelfth-century monastic movements that are con- 
sidered “radical,” “progressive,” or otherwise successful 
as the result of being fundamentally different from the 
rest. 

STEVEN VANDERPUTTEN 

Ghent University 


SPENCER E. Youna. Scholarly Community at the Early 
University of Paris: Theologians, Education and Society, 
1215-1248. (Cambridge Studies in Medieval Life and 
Thought, Fourth Series.) New York: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 2014. Pp. ix, 260. $95.00. 


If we remain under-informed about many crucial aspects 
of the social history of the early University of Paris, an 
institution whose beginnings have exercised scholarly 
minds for almost a century and a half, it is perhaps less 
because of the lack or unavailability of sources than be- 
cause of the traditional tendency of intellectual histo- 
rians to focus on the trees rather than on the forest. But 
this has improved considerably in recent years, and 
many books and articles now emphasize circles, net- 
works, and communities rather than great men and 
great ideas. Building on the pioneering efforts of schol- 
ars like John W. Baldwin, Jacques Verger, and espe- 
cially William J. Courtenay, Spencer E. Young’s fine- 
grained study adds to a growing body of historical detec- 
tive work that looks at the relation between institutional 
setting and social dynamics during a formative period in 
the history of the university. His focus is on the genera- 
tion of theologians active around the time of the papal 
bull Parens scientiarum (1231), which brought an end to 
the university strike of 1229 by ensuring the future inde- 
pendence and self-governance of its teaching personnel. 
The first chapter offers an extended overview of the 
context in which the University of Paris developed as a 
corporate body, exploring various tensions associated 
with its emergence. Young especially emphasizes the 
proactive, rather than reactive, role of the faculty of the- 
ology in “determining the new content and character of 
their discipline of expertise” (14). The intermittent con- 
flicts that erupted in the university’s relationship with 
secular and ecclesiastical authorities, what he adroitly 
calls the “growing pains of institutionalization” (32), al- 
lowed theologians to maximize their influence and forge 
a new sense of intellectual community. Chapter 2 turns 
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to those theologians themselves, “the Parens scientiarum 
generation.” Admitting the biographical limitations for 
many of these theologians, Young rightly and creatively 
looks for other ways in which to assess influence among 
the institutional ranks. He identifies four categories to 
explain the dynamics within the faculty of theology: 
hubs of power and influence; the nature of a scholar’s 
commitment to the university (which he subdivides into 
ideological fidelity and longevity of participation); en- 
gagement in the activities most essential to a scholastic 
career (lecturing, debating, and preaching); and re- 
sponse to the recent Latin translations of Aristotle’s 
works. As he explains it, “this approach respects the 
partialities of the historical record,” while also providing 
“a model that is sufficiently flexible to accommodate 
new evidence which may come to light” (72). 

Chapter 3 presents the main body of Young’s new ev- 
idence. It is both the most focused chapter in the book 
and, in a sense, the most difficult to assess. Following a 
suggestion once made by Odon Lottin, Young en- 
deavors to show that a particular manuscript in Paris 
(BnF MS lat. 14726) which includes texts by a wide vari- 
ety of classical, patristic, and scholastic authors, also 
contains reports of classroom discussions (questiones) 
that reflect the “influence” of William of Auxerre (d. 
1231), a noted master who served on the papal commis- 
sion to evaluate Aristotle’s natural philosophy. The bulk 
of the chapter therefore consists of a close comparison 
between passages from MS lat. 14726 and William’s 
monumental, and critically edited, Summa aurea. In 
some passages Young is able to show direct borrowing 
from William, especially on such topics as envy, anger, 
sin against the Holy Spirit, and endowments of the soul. 
In others, Young must content himself with noting 
more general “parallels,” “minor discrepancies,” or 
“small divergences” that he claims “do not negate the 
overall compatibility of the two texts” (111-112). The 
question of William’s “authorship,” a conceptual cate- 
gory more nebulous than Young lets on, is somewhat 
complicated by the fact that the Paris manuscript identi- 
fies two additional masters, Peter of Bar and Stephen of 
Berout, who are themselves credited with many of the 
questiones, and who Young plausibly, but inconclusively, 
argues may have been students of William. 

What is noteworthy is how un-extraordinary this all is. 
The university environment was (then as now) a place 
where masters took sides on all the vexed questions of 
the day, from casual incidents born of a crowded rela- 
tionship to larger matters of public concern, theological 
controversy, and high ecclesiastical policy. These issues 
demanded and received everyone’s attention and it is 
not altogether surprising to find texts and questiones 
echoing one another. Scholastic life was an entangled 
combination of routine and scramble, giving and hearing 
lectures, conducting and recording disputations. What- 
ever else can be said about authorship and influence, 
Young’s detailed analysis points to a pattern of intellec- 
tual exchange that might sensibly, and without anachro- 
nism, be described as a culture of collaboration. 

Chapters 4 and 5 thus follow nicely because they 
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provide explorations of two conversations that took 
place among theologians and generated widespread par- 
ticipation during this period. Both deal, in varying de- 
grees, with the impact of Aristotle’s natural philosophy 
on the tenor of those conversations. Chapter 4 draws 
from the writings of a multiplicity of Parisian masters 
active between 1215 and 1250 and shows that theolo- 
gians were interested in alms for more reasons than sim- 
ply questions of charity and justice. Scholastics treated 
the role of alms in obtaining forgiveness of sins, the pro- 
priety of paying alms with money acquired through 
usury and prostitution, the most efficient and meritori- 
ous ways to distribute surplus resources, and the varying 
worthiness of prospective recipients. Chapter 5 turns to 
discussions of the seven capital vices. Young persua- 
sively illustrates how theologians would approach vari- 
ous questions (for example, the genesis of sins or ideas 
of moderation) in connection to an evolving tradition of 
scholastic pedagogy that was preoccupied with categori- 
cal precision, pastoral care, and a deepening engage- 
ment with Aristotelian ethics and natural philosophy. 
These discussions, in short, were bound up in the pro- 
fessionalization of both theology and the theologian. 
This book represents an original and sophisticated 
look at the interplay between learned individuals and 
their academic environment at an important moment in 
the history of the university. An appendix supplies a bio- 
graphical register of known and possible Parisian mas- 
ters of theology between 1215 and 1248. 
ALEX J. NOVIKOFF 
Fordham University 


SARA Lipton. Dark Mirror: The Medieval Origins of Anti- 
Jewish Iconography. New York: Metropolitan, 2014. Pp. 
xxi, 389. $37.00. 


In the interests of disclosure, I want to state that I write 
this review as an art historian whose opinions are 
informed by the methodologies of that discipline. In 
particular, although art history may consider contempo- 
raneous texts in explicating a work of art, primary to 
art-historical analysis is the work itself and its relation- 
ship to previous artworks that may have served as mod- 
els. It is only with an understanding of the artistic 
traditions underlying a painting, sculpture, or an objet 
dart that a viewer may perceive that which is innovative. 
Unfortunately, many historians who marshal visual evi- 
dence in support of a thesis based on texts draw a direct 
line between writings and works of art, viewing texts as 
the essential inspiration for the art. 

Sara Lipton acknowledges the need for an investiga- 
tion of visual models in Dark Mirror: The Medieval Ori- 
gins of Anti-Jewish Iconography, although in her 
conclusion, she emphasizes the importance of recovering 
“the largely internal theological and pastoral concerns 
underlying images” (280). Her discussion of pertinent 
documentary evidence related to images of medieval 
Jewry is the strongest element of the book. These dis- 
cussions are accompanied by extensive endnotes that at- 
test to the author’s erudition. 
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Lipton’s thesis is that there is a chronological evolu- 
tion of the imagery used to portray Jews in medieval art 
that may be linked to historical and literary develop- 
ments. Chapter 1 traces the development of the pointed 
hat and beard as signs of Jewishness. This discussion, 
however, is confused by the inclusion of Phrygian caps 
as Jewish headgear, and lacks any discussion of the later 
appearance of “canonical” Jewish hats on seals belong- 
ing to both Christians and Jews. Chapter 2 considers the 
proliferation of Jewish images in Christian art, while 
chapter 3 discusses the emergence of distorted features 
and expressions as Jewish characteristics. The fourth 
chapter treats the expansion of anti-Jewish subjects, but 
also discusses that Jews were indistinguishable from 
Christians and how this identity confusion was expressed 
in art. Chapter 5 examines the emphasis on hooked 
noses and pointed beards as signifiers of Jewish identity. 
Chapter 6 asks, “Where are the Jewish women?” and 
answers that they are, unlike Jewish men, anonymous in 
art created before the fourteenth century. A final chap- 
ter is a more traditional historical essay on the place of 
Jews in the body politic. 

An example of Lipton’s treatment of the representa- 
tion of Jews is her extensive discussion of the sculpture 
and stained glass of Chartres Cathedral (all but two 
pages of chapter 4 and 26 of its 27 images). The analysis 
of the scene of Job on the Dung Heap exemplifies two 
strategies employed by Lipton throughout the book: the 
arbitrary assignment of specific emotions to the figures, 
and what I will term “backtracking.” She describes the 
friend closest to Job as exuding “haughtiness, selfish- 
ness, and a lack of fellowship and compassion” (al- 
though his leaning toward Job might be interpreted as 
sympathy) (141). After characterizing this first friend 
negatively, Lipton goes on to interpret the physical fea- 
tures and attitudes of the second and third friends as 
likewise negative, symbolic of “pride, recalcitrance, cal- 
lousness, and intellectual arrogance” (142). In the last 
sentence of the paragraph, however, she admits that 
these figures may not be Jewish and that the same nega- 
tive qualities were frequently linked to Christians. 

Although the themes of the individual chapters are 
clearly stated, the parameters of the text as a whole are 
blurred. In the first two thirds of the book, nearly all of 
the art works discussed are from Western Christendom. 
On p. 126, we are told that the Jewish communities of 
northern France and the Rhineland were the most 
“flourishing” in Europe, which reinforces the impression 
from the choice of art works and texts that this book is 
about the representation of Jews in the Christian art of 
those lands. But then Lipton begins an extended discus- 
sion of images in the Cantigas de Santa Maria, an illus- 
trated manuscript produced for Alfonso X of Castile (r. 
1252-1284), at a time when the Jewish community of 
Toledo was one of the largest in Spain, approximately 
one quarter of the city’s population. Nowhere is there a 
discussion of the depiction of Jews in a larger corpus of 
Spanish images: the altarpieces painted in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries. Not only were Spain’s 
Jews considered representative of their ancestors whose 
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lives were intertwined with those of Jesus and the early 
saints, as was true elsewhere in Christendom, but the 
spaces occupied by Jews in medieval Spain, the juderia 
and the synagogue, were thought to represent the Holy 
Land and the Temple in Jerusalem, the Jocii of early 
Christian history. The result is a more expansive view of 
Jewish life than was visible in Lipton’s previous discus- 
sions. Had the corpus of images in the book been more 
inclusive, the author would have found amid Spanish al- 
tarpieces and church sculptures distinctive elements of 
Jewish dress that she claims did not exist. 

Unfortunately, Dark Mirror is not a reader-friendly 
book. For some inexplicable reason, none of the black 
and white illustrations are labeled within the text. In ad- 
dition, the quality of many of the black and white photo- 
graphs is extremely poor, forcing the reader to find 
substitute images in other books in order to evaluate the 
evidence, and there is no bibliography. 

The problem of the representation of Jews in medie- 
val art is indeed complex. Consider, for example, the 
fact that Jewish artists were commissioned by the 
churches in Spain to paint altarpieces in the fourteenth 
century. How would one characterize their works—Jew- 
ish on Christian themes, or simply Christian? Similarly, 
the establishment of the ghetto in Venice has been seen 
as a Stabilizing measure that was followed by a steep 
rise in commissions of Jewish art, rather than as a nega- 
tive, discriminatory move to remove Jews from the pub- 
lic sphere, as articulated in Dark Mirror. Lipton’s book 
has the merit of bringing a plethora of texts to the inter- 
pretation of medieval depictions of Jews. We await an 
equally profound interpretation of a broader range of 
artistic sources in order to fully assess the impact of 
anti-Jewish imagery. 

VIVIAN B. MANN 
Jewish Theological Seminary 


JUSTINE FIRNHABER-BAKER. Violence and the State in 
Languedoc, 1250-1400. (Cambridge Studies in Medieval 
Life and Thought, Fourth Series.) New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 2014. Pp. xiv, 218. $99.00. 


In Justine Firnhaber-Baker’s book, the state is France 
and the violence is perpetrated by the great lords in the 
southern region of Languedoc. This book offers a new 
narrative of the French kings’ increasing monopoly over 
land and power in the Middle Ages, where royal power 
over Languedoc expanded most often in cooperation, 
not tension, with local elites. 

After an introduction that justifies the source base 
and provides a definition of warfare gleaned from those 
sources, the book moves chronologically and begins with 
the period just following the conclusion of the Albigen- 
sian Crusade, which was a victory for the Capetians. 
This period marked a conservative and limited royal 
policy toward the south, with Louis IX making only oc- 
casional and ineffective interventions as peacemaker. 
There is a certain irony here: Saint Louis is posthu- 
mously revered as a great peacemaker by Pope Boniface 
VIII. 
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A shift occurs with Louis [X’s grandson, Philip the 
Fair. Assisted by the lawyers in his administration, Philip 
had a more aggressive policy of curtailing noble wars 
that impinged either on royal lands or alliances. At the 
same time, he continued to lean on his grandfather’s 
legacy as the king of peace, arguing that he acted as the 
sainted king’s proxy. This is the story of the second 
chapter, which centers on the legal innovations that lim- 
ited seigneurial warfare during Philip’s reign. Even war- 
fare that did not involve the king’s lands became fair 
game for royal prosecution, and the crown expanded its 
claims of “safeguard,” bringing a broader group of peo- 
ple under its protection than ever before. 

In chapter 3, Firnhaber-Baker argues that near con- 
stant violence provided the crown with the opportunity 
to insert its provincial officers in regional conflicts. The 
violence in Languedoc coincided with the beginning of 
the Hundred Years’ War, and was complicated by the 
Black Plague’s hideous death toll, which led to a waning 
of royal authority. Provincial officers exercised more 
flexibility in managing local violence through a series of 
administrative and legal maneuvers. Royal authority was 
shaky, but the officers of the crown were hard at work 
managing the situation, if in a less triumphalist tone 
than under Philip IV. 

Unemployed mercenaries of the Hundred Years’ War 
and the riots occasioned by the Jacquerie meant that 
nobles fighting each other for territory and power were 
no longer the biggest source of public disorder by the 
mid-fourteenth century. And a larger swath of the popu- 
lation found itself the victim of attack, argues the author 
in the fourth chapter. As violence expanded and royal 
power diminished, the crown’s agents used tools like the 
processes of reconciliation and the promise of clemency 
to quell noble explosions. 

Chapter 5 extends the story to the end of the four- 
teenth century. During this latter period, Firnhaber-Ba- 
ker sees not a royal administration insisting on its 
prerogatives to control seigneurial violence, but an ad- 
mission that it could not. She contends that the dimin- 
ishing number of ordonnances issued by the early Valois 
kings signaled a weakening of the crown’s ability to en- 
force its justice upon regional nobles. Rather than rely 
on the justice system to limit war, the crown used legal 
mechanisms such as licensing that enabled nobles to 
fight each other while paying lip service to royal author- 
ity, which had ostensibly given them the permission to 
do so, 

Firnhaber-Baker is comfortable with an impressive 
body of sources and she is careful with what she gleans 
from royal pardons, proclamations of the kings limiting 
war, judicial decisions, correspondence between the no- 
bles and the royal administration, and financial ac- 
counts. This deft control of sources permits another 
strength of the book to come to light: the emphasis on 
practice, on how wars were waged, and how different 
kings responded to them. The author nimbly situates 
each king within an ideology of peace and violence that 
framed his authority and is attuned to the subtle ways in 
which legal mechanisms permitted royal authority to 
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filter into and complicate seigneurial relationships, even 
when the crown’s ability to control violence was at a na- 
dir. 

Not all books can cover every perspective. Yet the 
lack of attention to gender throughout this book is strik- 
ing. Firnhaber-Baker notes early on that women were 
lords in Languedoc and waged war, yet she does little 
more than mention their names. How did gender impact 
lordship, this reader wonders, and how might it compli- 
cate the picture of the tensions between royal and noble 
prerogatives? The subject matter also lends itself to a 
rather top-down approach. Firnhaber-Baker’s focus on 
the interplay between extension of and resistance to 
royal control over warfare leaves little room for a discus- 
sion of what these wars and violence meant for the peo- 
ple living on the besieged lands. For a book about 
violence, this one provides little sense of the human toll 
of these endeavors. That said, this careful study makes a 
strong argument against a linear royal monopoly over 
power and violence. Instead, from the thirteenth 
through the fifteenth century, Firnhaber-Baker charts a 
complex matrix of royal proclamations and extra-judicial 
negotiations that enabled the crown to embed itself into 
its southern territory, often with the cooperation and re- 
quest of the very nobles whose violence the crown was 
theoretically seeking to control. 

SusAN McDonouGH 
University of Maryland, Baltimore County 


SHERRI FRANKS JOHNSON. Monastic Women and Religious 
Orders in Late Medieval Bologna. New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 2014. Pp. xi, 262. $110.00. 


The straightforwardly descriptive title lets the reader 
know exactly what to expect. This modest and unassum- 
ing monograph invokes no high theory and advances no 
grand argument. Building on the firm empirical founda- 
tion laid some forty years ago by Gabriella Zarri, Sherri 
Franks Johnson traces the history of female convents in 
Bologna from the early thirteenth to the middle of the 
fifteenth century. The story contains few surprises in its 
main outline. The number of Bolognese convents in- 
creased in the thirteenth century as the city’s population 
grew. Many of these new convents were affiliated or as- 
sociated with one of the new mendicant orders, or with 
recently established monastic orders such as the Cister- 
cians or Camaldolese, whose spread was encouraged by 
the papal policies enunciated in 1215 at the Fourth Lat- 
eran Council, though many other convents remained lo- 
cal and autonomous. Female monasticism became 
increasingly urban, as older houses moved from rural lo- 
cations into the city and new ones were established 
there. The pace of new foundations slackened in the 
fourteenth century; and in the second half of that cen- 
tury and into the fifteenth, the overall number of female 
convents declined as Bologna, like other plague-stricken 
cities, suffered demographic collapse and economic con- 
traction (though Johnson says little about these broader 
socioeconomic trends). The fifteenth century saw a 
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recovery, with the establishment of new Observant 
houses and the reform of some older convents. 

Johnson’s principal sources are the archives of the 
convents themselves, which now reside in the Archivio 
di Stato of Bologna. These documents consist largely of 
financial and administrative records, along with papal 
and episcopal letters confirming institutional privileges, 
responding to legal questions, and addressing disciplin- 
ary concerns. Such sources do not offer much insight 
into the spiritual orientation and religious inspiration of 
the women who inhabited these convents. If anything, 
Johnson argues, institutional affiliations suggest that his- 
torians should use considerable caution in speaking 
about a convent’s spiritual orientation. Scholars have be- 
come familiar with the fluid religious identities of indi- 
vidual holy women and female penitents in medieval 
Europe, who could move from anchor-hold or beguine 
house to convent, and from affiliation with one religious 
order to another. Johnson highlights the changeability 
of entire houses, which might fluctuate between Augus- 
tinian and Benedictine observance, or claim an affilia- 
tion with the Dominican order while remaining under 
the jurisdiction of the bishop rather than the Order of 
Preachers. A fine example is San Nicolo di Carpineta, a 
Benedictine convent established around 1264 to house 
the three daughters of its founder (119-121). In the 
early fourteenth century, San Nicolo abandoned the 
Benedictine rule and adopted the Augustinian, though 
this did not last long; after a devastating flood in 1322, 
the women of San Nicolo united with another convent, 
San Guglielmo, which followed the Benedictine rule 
and Cistercian constitution. San Guglielmo in turn be- 
came Augustinian in the early fifteenth century, re- 
turned to the Benedictine rule by 1460, and finally, in 
the early sixteenth century, entered the Dominican or- 
der. “For many houses of religious women,” Johnson 
concludes, “monastic identity was significantly centered 
in their community rather than in their rule or order” 
(204). 

Despite such relatively autonomous communal identi- 
ties, financial records can show how closely some houses 
of religious women were linked with male religious or- 
ders, even in periods, such as the thirteenth century, 
when many male religious shied away from responsibil- 
ity for the pastoral care of nuns. In some of the more in- 
teresting passages of her book, Johnson elucidates how 
convents could, in effect, launder money for male men- 
dicants. Lay and clerical donors would give or bequeath 
property to a convent, stipulating that the revenues were 
to be used to support mendicant friars in Bologna and 
other specified locations throughout central Italy. The 
friars could thus steer clear of ownership of property, 
which the nuns received and administered on their be- 
half. In 1340, in one spectacular (and rather late) in- 
stance of this practice, Cardinal Matteo Orsini left the 
Dominican sisters of Sant’Agnese over 4,000 florins’ 
worth of land near Bologna, along with 3,000 florins for 
the purchase of additional land. The sisters were to use 
revenues from this property to make annual payments 
as Stipulated in Orsini’s will: 20 florins a year for annual 
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masses at Santa Maria sopra Minerva in Rome, where 
the cardinal was to be buried; 24 florins for masses in 
Santa Sabina, also in Rome; 100 florins for the daily pit- 
tance for friars in the Roman province and another 100 
for those in Florence; 200 to pay the debts of the 
Roman province; 50 to help underwrite the costs of the 
general chapter of the order; and so on. For their trou- 
bles, the sisters of Sant’Agnese were to receive an an- 
nual payment of 30 florins, which seems a remarkably 
low fee for a lot of administrative bother. Sant’Agnese 
may well have breathed a collective sigh of relief in 
1358, when they ceded Orsini’s land and other proper- 
ties to the friars of San Domenico in return for guaran- 
tees of spiritual care (79-82). 

Johnson’s sources constrain her to speak of convents 
as corporate institutions that received property and dis- 
posed of it, that adopted a rule, elected an official, 
merged with another house, welcomed or resisted re- 
form. We hear little about individual nuns, and even 
less about the personal choices or familial strategies that 
placed them in a convent. Still, through her careful at- 
tention to the collective histories of Bologna’s convents 
and cautious insistence on their variety and particularity, 
Johnson shows something of how these houses of reli- 
gious women figured in the civic world of Bologna and 
in the wider world of the Catholic Church. 

DANIEL BORNSTEIN 
Washington University in St. Louis 


KATHRYNE BEEBE. Pilgrim and Preacher: The Audiences 
and Observant Spirituality of Friar Felix Fabri (1437/8- 
1502). (Oxford Historical Monographs.) New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 2014. Pp. xii, 270. $99.00. 


Felix Fabri (1437/8-1502) joined the Dominican order 
as an adolescent. He first entered the convent at Basle 
and later moved to Ulm where he remained, periods of 
travel excepted, until his death. As Kathryne Beebe 
shows in this enlightening study of Fabri’s works and au- 
diences, the influence of the Observance reform move- 
ment upon Dominicans in fifteenth-century Swabia is 
the critical factor in interpreting Fabri’s motivations for 
pilgrimage and contemporary interest in his subsequent 
literary output. At Ulm, Fabri instructed novices and 
other brothers, and his privileged position as Preacher 
General accorded him authority among religious houses 
of the region. He gained an especially attentive audience 
among a number of local women’s convents. Among his 
many travels, Fabri undertook two pilgrimages to the 
Holy Land—the first, a brief trip to Jerusalem and its vi- 
cinities in 1480 and a longer journey to Jerusalem, Sinai, 
and Egypt in 1483-1484. These journeys supplied the in- 
spiration for four works: the verse vernacular Gereimtes 
Pilgerbiichlein describing the 1480 trip; the vernacular 
Pilgerbuch, an account of both pilgrimages produced 
for noble lay patrons and subsequently widely circulated 
in manuscript and print; the Latin Evagatorium 
(“Wandering”), a much longer companion to the Pilger- 
buch covering comparable material but in more detail 
for a monastic readership; and the vernacular Sionpilger, 
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a guide to “virtual” or “imaginary pilgrimage” written 
for the nuns under Fabri’s guidance. 

Beebe’s great contribution is in re-placing these works 
within their contemporary contexts. She argues that they 
must be read in light of Fabri’s wider oeuvre, which in- 
cluded sermons, spiritual tracts, and regional histories, 
but also, even more vitally, in consideration of his con- 
temporary readers and their spiritual concerns. She has 
no wish to emulate travel historians who have mined his 
works for evidence of pilgrimage as a physical and per- 
sonal experience, or cultural historians who have sought 
in them medieval perspectives on cross-cultural encoun- 
ters and experiences of the foreign. “Concepts of the 
‘stranger’ or the ‘exotic’ of the ‘Other,’ the wonders of 
Cairo, the practicalities of fifteenth-century travel, the 
historical Jerusalem, Muslim-Christian relations, and 
even .. . concepts of ‘liminality’ and ‘sacred space’ are 
not dealt with, despite the fact that Fabri’s narratives 
practically burst with opportunities to explore these sub- 
jects” (20). The undeniable entertainment factor of Fab- 
ri’s texts, she suggests, may have diverted recent readers 
from their true spiritual intention. It is the friar’s appeal 
to pious Swabian contemporaries, monastic and secular, 
that preoccupies her. That initial audience was primarily 
narrow and local, made up of Fabri’s Observant network 
including his own convent’s brothers and related houses, 
and of pious laypeople of the region. His limited initial 
readership helps explain the apparent puzzle of why his 
work was not made promptly available in print format, 
unlike narratives by Hans Tucher and Fabri’s fellow 
traveler Bernhard von Breydenbach: for Fabri’s readers, 
manuscript transmission sufficed. 

Following an exploration of Fabri scholarship and 
medieval pilgrimage genres, Beebe undertakes a scrupu- 
lous enquiry first into Fabri’s biographical background, 
his literary activities, and the wider traditions of late-fif- 
teenth-century pilgrimage writings. She next explores his 
intended audiences, and undertakes close comparative 
readings of selected passages from Fabri’s pilgrimage 
works to show how he reworked similar materials for 
different readers and auditors. Her fourth chapter seeks 
to identify his actual (as opposed to ideal) audiences 
through careful scrutiny of manuscript copying and 
transmission, marginal marks and comments, and the 
passage of the Pilgerbuch into print. 

The final substantive chapter is perhaps the most am- 
bitious, as it brings together several of the book’s 
themes in order to explore the special contribution of 
the Sionpilger. Beebe returns to the Observance Move- 
ment, querying whether it was a purely top-down phe- 
nomenon or if those being taught, such as enclosed 
nuns, could have helped shape the message. This chap- 
ter, however, reiterates basic arguments found in the 
book’s introductory sections—a possible explanation for 
the repetition is that the chapter is a revision of a previ- 
ously published article. Perhaps more might have been 
done to recast the opening pages to better fit the mono- 
graph context. That slight beef aside, the chapter pro- 
vides fascinating insight into the uses of virtual 
pilgrimage. The spiritual pilgrim is directed, each 
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evening before bedtime, to take the “little pilgrim book” 
and “read ahead to what the next day will bring— 
whether easy or difficult, on land or on water—in order 
to prepare” (188). The Sionpilger was often grouped 
with devotional works of die deutsche Mystik tradition; 
thus pilgrimage was reconceived as a means to achieve 
the soul’s return to God. Beebe argues that by acknowl- 
edging the part enclosed Dominican women played in 
commissioning, copying, using, and transmitting Fabri’s 
work, we not only come to a better understanding of the 
primarily spiritual purpose of his enterprise but also 
modify traditional views of the Observance Movement 
as suppressive of women’s voices and agency. 

The details concerning the Sionpilger’s contents are a 
welcome addition in this final chapter. One might wish 
for more similar particulars from Fabri’s earlier works. 
Paying such close attention to the authorship, purpose, 
language, format, audience, and context of his output is 
highly laudable, though it does come at some cost to an 
overview of the amazingly rich content. Beebe is uncom- 
promising in her efforts to set aside the exotic, but ques- 
tions remain about the nature of medieval curiosity. 
Where did Fabri’s audiences’ desires to be diverted, 
through new information as much as through amusing 
stories, come from? Why include any material about 
Muslims other than what would support a pious con- 
templative reading? Did the pilgrimage literature of 
other faiths display a similar appetite for new knowl- 
edge? Beebe’s meticulous study will stimulate further re- 
search into such matters. Her book provides an 
invaluable lesson on the benefits of focusing close atten- 
tion on authorial purpose and audience reception, and 
her insights will transform our future readings. 

Kim M. PHILLips 
University of Auckland 


EUROPE: EARLY MODERN AND MODERN 


RoGer A. MAson and STEVEN J. REID, editors. Andrew 
Melville (1545-1622): Writings, Reception, and Reputa- 
tion. (St Andrews Studies in Reformation History.) Bur- 
lington, Vt.: Ashgate Publishing Co., 2014. Pp. xi, 306. 
$149.95. 


In 2011 Ernest R. Holloway III published his Andrew 
Melville and Humanism in Renaissance Scotland, 1545- 
1622, and in the same year Stephen J. Reid’s Humanism 
and Calvinism: Andrew Melville and the Universities of 
Scotland, 1560-1625 also appeared. These two major 
studies, which will surely have long lives as foundational 
treatments, have now been joined by a third work, 
edited by Reid and Roger A. Mason. This book, a col- 
lection of nine essays arising from a conference held at 
the University of Glasgow in 2009, adds to the modern 
reassessment of Melville and manifests a high degree of 
Latinity in dealing with his neo-Latin poetry. 

Melville was born near Montrose, Angus, in 1545. He 
studied Greek before he went up to St Mary’s College 
at St Andrews. Like others of his educated countrymen, 
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he went to France to continue his studies. He attended 
classes in Paris and met a fellow Scot, the humanist 
George Buchanan. From Paris he moved on to Poitiers, 
where he studied law. In 1569 he escaped from war-torn 
France and went to Geneva where he taught in the 
schola privata, the lower school which fed into the Ge- 
nevan Academy. He also studied theology under Theo- 
dore Beza and the Englishmen Thomas Cartwright and 
Walter Travers. He returned to Scotland in 1574 and 
took up the role of principal at the University of Glas- 
gow where he resuscitated an almost moribund institu- 
tion. He was a Presbyterian activist and played an 
active, prominent role in the production of the Second 
Book of Discipline in 1578. In 1580 he moved to St 
Mary’s College where he attempted to introduce Ramist 
philosophy. He was at odds with royal policy vis-a-vis 
the Kirk, and went into exile in England in 1584-1585. 
He returned to St Andrews in due course and continued 
to write neo-Latin poetry, including poems for King 
James VI. In the 1600s he once again crossed swords 
with the king, and was called to London with other min- 
isters in 1606. He was imprisoned in the Tower of Lon- 
don by James VI, now James I of England, and spent 
four years there where he continued to write poetry and 
letters. In 1611 he was permitted to go into exile in 
France and finished his career as a professor at the Hu- 
guenot academy at Sedan. He died in 1622. 

Mason’s essay deals with Melville’s reading of Bu- 
chanan by studying the former’s marginal comments on 
a copy of Rerum Scoticarum Historia (1582). He read 
through it on multiple occasions, the last time as a pris- 
oner in the Tower. Buchanan argued for an originally 
independent Scotland, elective monarchy subject to the 
rule of law, resistance to tyranny, and a proto-Presbyte- 
rian Culdaic church before the intrusion of the corrup- 
tions of papal religion. Melville appropriated this history 
for his own purposes. However, his political conclusions 
were not as radical as Buchanan’s—he could not imag- 
ine a world without James VI and I. 

Reid explores Melville’s royal poetry and his treat- 
ment of Romans 13 to determine his relationship to the 
law of kingship. He upheld the practice of good kingship 
and the avoidance of tyranny, and also felt free to cor- 
rect James when he fell short. Reid concludes his essay 
with a study of Melville’s address on Romans 13 with its 
injunction to obedience toward the magistrate. The atti- 
tude derived here softens Buchanan’s influence, and 
there is no treatment of tyrannicide; rather, Melville 
only states that the office and the person of the king are 
to be distinguished, but that God might impose a tyrant 
on a people, thus necessitating their obedience. 

Arthur Williamson engages apocalyptic thinking and 
its relationship to empire. Melville appears with Bu- 
chanan, Edmund Spenser, John Napier of Merchiston, 
Thomas Brightman, David Hume of Godscroft, Edwin 
Sandys, and Richard Hakluyt. In sight was the global 
empire of the Habsburgs, in place of which Buchanan 
offered a “Calvinist civil evangelism” (77). Melville like- 
wise called for the end of empire. Britain would join 
with other Protestant states to overthrow the Roman 
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Catholic Church as the continuation of the ancient 
Roman Empire. His vision was British, not Scottish, 
and, with Napier, “apocalyptic anti-imperialism had be- 
come an Anglo-Scottish project” (80). But unlike Bu- 
chanan, Melville became interested in Jewish learning, 
and found in the Hebrew polity a pattern to be fol- 
lowed, “an altogether new radicalism” (88). 

Interpretation of Paul’s letter to the Romans is the 
theme of Mark W. Elliott’s study of Melville, Robert 
Rollock, and Robert Boyd. Melville taught Rollock, and 
Rollock taught Boyd. Melville’s lectures on Romans 
were recorded in 1601, and in them he shies away from 
the Lutheran emphasis upon justification to make room 
for sanctification, cleansing the soul from the venom of 
sin. Elliott is impressed by the lack of attention to cove- 
nant, and he wonders whether Melville “was slow to 
pick up on new continental trends” (107). Rollock was 
not at all bashful about covenant theology; however, as 
with Melville, the topic again retreated in Boyd’s 
unmanageable writing. 

Another essay by Reid addresses Melville’s poetic 
criticisms of bishops. The Andreae Melvini Musae was 
published in 1620 by an anonymous editor without Mel- 
ville’s permission. It is most likely that the editor was 
David Calderwood, an acerbic Presbyterian propagan- 
dist, and the press was in the Netherlands, possibly the 
one that issued Calderwood’s Latin polemics. The pur- 
pose of the publication was to counter the growing rep- 
utation of Archbishop Patrick Adamson, with whom 
Melville had tangled in St Andrews, and whose works 
and biography had recently been published. Melville’s 
poems, written 1581-1612, manifest his “deep-seated ha- 
tred” of the role of bishops and one can detect an in- 
creasingly despondent mood as the years go by (128). 

Jamie Reid Baxter turns our attention to Melville’s 
role in the literary treatment of the Gunpowder Plot, 
for which there was an outpouring of neo-Latin poetry, 
and among the authors are seven Scots, including Mel- 
ville. Baxter argues that Melville’s Coniuratio Pulverea is 
but a “torso” of what he had originally planned (155), 
and was derailed by the anti-Presbyterian action of 
James VI in the wake of the banned Aberdeen Assem- 
bly of 1605. The poem lacks an encomium and a thanks- 
giving, unlike other poems about the failed assassination 
plot, but Melville does address more celebratory themes 
in his 1609 paraphrases of five Psalms, the Monumentum 
Gratulatorium (published by Francis Herring to promote 
Melville’s liberation). Here, according to Baxter, we see 
“a contribution to the ongoing efforts to get Melville re- 
leased from the Tower” (173). 

David McOmish addresses the place of Latin litera- 
ture in Melville’s poetry. He selects several poems from 
Melville’s Psalm paraphrases and the early Carmen 
Mosis. He demonstrates from the former how Buchanan 
influenced Melville, though in accepting this influence 
Melville showed his inferiority to the unsurpassable Bu- 
chanan. It is also evident that Melville was deeply aware 
of the Vulgate text of the Bible. In his poems based on 
Deuteronomy 32 and Job 3, he shows an easy familiarity 
with Virgil, incorporating wording and imagery from the 
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Eclogues into his own poetry. Baxter writes, “Melville 
may have been a significant churchman, and a contro- 
versial political figure, but he was also, at least on the 
basis of these poems, a more than capable poet” (199). 

The relationship between Andrew Melville and his 
nephew James Melville is the theme of John McCal- 
lum’s essay, “Sone and Servant.” James left far more 
writing than Andrew did, most of it in the vernacular, 
including his lengthy Autobiography and Diary, so impor- 
tant to our narrative of Andrew. James did not travel 
outside Great Britain, and so did not have Andrew’s 
continental experience or education, though his uncle 
helped him improve his standing upon Andrew’s return 
to Scotland. At this point the two would have been vir- 
tual strangers because of James’s age of three or four 
years when Andrew went away to St Andrews and be- 
yond. But upon Andrew’s return he became a “replace- 
ment father” for James (205), and they worked together 
at Glasgow and St Andrews. McCallum’s study shows 
the complexity of the relationship between the two men, 
and how Andrew gradually fades in significance and 
James emerges as a more independent figure as the nar- 
rative progresses. 

The final essay in the book is by Caroline Erskine 
who explores “The Making of Andrew Melville.” What 
Holloway describes as “the [Andrew] Melville legend” 
(215) attained its apogee in the biography Life of 
Andrew Melville by Thomas M’Crie, published in 1819. 
The argument of the book is that Melville became John 
Knox’s successor and the leader of Scottish Presbyteri- 
anism, a view shaped by the controversies in the Kirk at 
the time of writing. Erskine peers behind M’Crie and 
shows how the legend “is a product of a long process of 
dialogue and contestation” (218) leading right back to 
his own lifetime and the decades after his death. 

The book does not have a concluding essay, but Bax- 
ter has appended his translation, with Latin original, of 
Melville’s Coniuratio Pulverea (1605), and Reid has sup- 
plied a Melville bibliography. This excellent collection of 
essays uncovers the depth of Melville’s poetry, his inner 
struggles, and his relationships with others. It is an im- 
portant contribution to our understanding of the North- 
ern Renaissance. 

Davip G. MULLAN 
Cape Breton University 


ABIGAIL L. SWINGEN. Competing Visions of Empire: 
Labor, Slavery, and the Origins of the British Atlantic Em- 
pire. New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 2015. 
Pp. xiii, 271. $85.00. 


In this lucidly written and intelligently structured book, 
Abigail L. Swingen joins Susan D. Amussen, Simon 
Newman, and William Pettigrew in examining the con- 
joined birth of empire and slavery in seventeenth- and 
early-eighteenth-century England and its West Indian 
plantation colonies. Her central contention, ably sup- 
ported by extensive research in state papers, is that nei- 
ther imperial expansion nor its reliance on the labor of 
enslaved Africans were inevitable outgrowths of early 
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modern English political and economic thought. In her 
formulation, it is crucial to overcome an “artificial sepa- 
ration between center and periphery” (196) by exploring 
the ways in which events in the metropole and colonies 
influenced one another, comprehending the extent to 
which the English state was involved in the development 
of both slavery and the slave trade in its plantation colo- 
nies, and engaging with the titular “competing versions 
of empire” in order to understand why West Indian 
planters, who considered themselves entirely English, so 
frequently came into conflict with London-based impe- 
rial administrators. 

In seven straightforward and well-organized chapters, 
which focus on the decades that separate the English 
capture of Jamaica from Spain in 1655 to Great Brit- 
ain’s dominance of the transatlantic slave trade in the 
1710s, Swingen examines a series of crises and chal- 
lenges to which English advocates of empire were 
obliged to respond. Shifting her perspective between 
London and the West Indies, she centers her analysis 
on the role played by labor—black, white, free, enslaved, 
or indentured—in the economic and political develop- 
ment of these potentially valuable overseas territories. 
When Oliver Cromwell’s “Western Design” expedition 
gained control of Jamaica, the question of a work force 
emerged almost immediately, as the island was not only 
significantly underpopulated but had come under En- 
glish control as an act of state, rather than through the 
endeavors of a joint-stock company or an individual en- 
trepreneur. Earlier in the seventeenth century, white in- 
dentured servitude had been the primary source of 
labor for English plantation colonies on the North 
American mainland, but by the 1660s not only were En- 
glish men and women losing interest in trying their luck 
in uncertain circumstances so far from home, but gov- 
ernment officials and political economists were increas- 
ingly anxious about draining the metropolitan 
population; moreover, they were coming to see the poor 
less as “a threat to social stability” than as “an economic 
resource to be better managed and exploited” (28). But 
if white servants, or even transported convicts, were not 
to work Jamaica’s cane fields, and if, as the Jamaican 
governor Thomas Modyford argued, the strength of an 
empire lay not in accumulating bullion or monopolizing 
trade but in ensuring a plentiful and affordable supply 
of labor, it was crucial that the English state, now domi- 
nated by the restored Stuarts, wrest control of the trans- 
atlantic slave trade from Spain through the chartered 
Royal African Company. 

The foundation of the Company, with the Duke of 
York (the future James II) as its governor, generated 
great wealth for its investors, and allowed the West In- 
dian colonies to flourish. But at the same time, as 
Swingen deftly shows, the Company’s monopoly over 
the supply of slaves to the English islands generated 
considerable tension between imperial administrators 
and London-based merchants on the one hand and co- 
lonial planters on the other. These plantation owners re- 
sented the high prices of Company slaves and were even 
more aggravated by the fact that their complaints to the 
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metropole about this issue did not lead to any changes. 
This was not just a financial problem; it raised an even 
more pressing question of whether the colonies existed 
exclusively for the benefit of the mother country or 
whether their white inhabitants possessed the same nat- 
ural and political rights as all other Englishmen. As En- 
gland struggled to deal with the Exclusion Crisis, the 
“Glorious Revolution,” and wars with France and Spain, 
planters and their advocates took advantage of these cri- 
ses in order to convince public opinion that slavery was 
“a key element of English imperialism” (171), and that 
the slave trade would be more beneficial to both colo- 
nies and metropole if the Company’s monopoly was jet- 
tisoned in favor of a free market in the commerce of 
human beings. 

Swingen effectively guides the reader through these 
often complex events and processes, and argues convinc- 
ingly that questions of labor supply were foundational to 
the creation of the early English empire. But her study 
would have been more insightful had she grounded it in 
a more relevant historiography. While the works of 
Charles M. Andrews and George Louis Beer still wield 
some influence, I would query whether their century-old 
interpretation “has remained the dominant interpretive 
paradigm,” or if many current scholars now believe that 
“England’s colonial endeavors of the early modern pe- 
riod were not imperial” (3). A quarter of a century after 
the emergence of Atlantic history as a vital subfield, few 
would dispute the connections between metropolitan 
core and colonial periphery, or view slavery as “some- 
thing that only mattered in the colonies” (10). Conten- 
tions such as these fail to engage with several decades’ 
worth of vibrant and influential scholarship on questions 
of imperialism and slavery and give Swingen’s study a 
slightly dated tone in places. Nonetheless, Competing 
Visions of Empire: Labor, Slavery, and the Origins of the 
British Atlantic Empire is an intelligently conceived study 
of the politics of slavery and empire in a volatile period 
in English history, and scholars of early modern En- 
gland and its colonies will benefit from Swingen’s in- 
sights. 

NATALIE ZACEK 
University of Manchester 


RICHARD S. Kay. The Glorious Revolution and the Con- 
tinuity of Law. Washington, D.C.: Catholic University of 
America Press, 2014. Pp. xi, 304. Cloth $59.95, e-book 
$59.95. 


According to Richard S. Kay, the Glorious Revolution 
of 1688-1689 featured an important paradox. The revo- 
lution was occasioned to a large extent by James II’s 
threat to the law and the constitution regarding church 
and state, and its makers were steeped in the conserva- 
tive culture of the common law and the ancient constitu- 
tion. But by supporting the exclusion of James from the 
throne with military force and constituting a 
“Convention,” which replaced him with William of Or- 
ange and Princess Mary, they departed from the rule of 
law and risked a lapse in government by king and 
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parliament. Kay attempts to show how the “revolu- 
tionaries” of 1688-1689 negotiated these problems and 
managed to establish a new and enduring constitutional 
regime that expressly sought to limit the power of the 
crown and entrench that of parliament and the law. 

The first substantive chapter covers familiar ground: 
the constitutional travails of the early seventeenth cen- 
tury, including the origins of the Civil War, the “unset- 
tled” Restoration of the monarchy in 1660, and the 
continuing constitutional disputes around the limits of 
royal prerogative under the law during the reigns of 
Charles II and his successor James, culminating in the 
crisis of 1688, which was provoked by the dismal pros- 
pect of a compliant parliament and a male Catholic 
heir. This scene-setting for the analysis that follows is 
competently done for the most part; although the state- 
ment that there were “two inconsistent constitutional 
understandings” (32) in the lead-up to the Civil War 
seems overly simplistic and the neo-Marxist theoretical 
account of constitutional change (18-19) appears old- 
fashioned. The heart of the book is the second and third 
chapters, which fruitfully examine the deposition of 
James II and the accession of William and Mary accord- 
ing to Kay’s “paradox” scheme, thereby highlighting the 
common approach of attempting to camouflage revolu- 
tionary and extra-legal acts with the “color” of legal 
forms and customs (111). Chapter 2 discusses famous 
parliamentary debates in the Convention, revisiting in- 
formation presented in the preexisting work of Henry 
Horwitz, W. A. Speck, and Lois G. Schwoerer. Chapter 
3, however, makes a valuable contribution because it 
considers the Revolution in terms of the practical prob- 
lems of preserving the color of legality in the post-1689 
period: i.e., accommodating the radical idea of dual 
monarchy in William and Mary while denying James II 
in public prayers; providing for the further succession 
without admitting the obvious departures from law; ar- 
ranging for oaths of allegiance and abjuration and ac- 
commodating those who saw William and Mary as only 
de facto monarchs. The discussion of the de facto doc- 
trine (by which allegiance to and acts by the new mon- 
arch were rendered lawful) is especially impressive 
because of its depth of learning and clarity. Important 
points made here include the awkward realization by 
some contemporaries that despite the need for legitimi- 
zation after the fact, law was ultimately irrelevant to the 
immediate outcome of revolutions; and that even radical 
Whigs were uncomfortable with de facto title to the 
throne because it denied popular sovereignty. This chap- 
ter also has a fine account of the “hypertechnical” de- 
bates by which the Convention was legitimized as a 
parliament with quasi-legal authority (178). 

After discussing the grand constitutional debates 
around the events of 1688-1689, in chapter 4 Kay moves 
on to deal with what might be called the “aftermath” of 
the Revolution, by addressing the progressive replace- 
ment of James’s judges and the deprivation of the non- 
juring bishops, as well as the “protection” of the settle- 
ment by trials for treason and seditious libel of its ene- 
mies. This and the following chapter—which considers 
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the legal loose ends occasioned by the “interregnum” 
(234) between the flight of James II and the proclama- 
tion of William and Mary—are the most original sec- 
tions of the book. Certainly Kay’s thoroughgoing 
consideration of these matters reminds us that the suc- 
cess of the Glorious Revolution was precarious in the 
first few years and required vigorous enforcement in the 
law courts as well as on the battlefield. Indeed he dem- 
onstrates that legalism, which was one of the Revolu- 
tion’s principal hallmarks, meant that the coercive 
power of the state had to be exercised through common 
law process as well as via acts of parliament. He con- 
cludes the book with an account of the Sacheverell affair 
of 1709-1710, when the Whig-dominated House of 
Commons impeached a prominent high Tory clergyman 
in an attempt to associate the Tories with a denial of 
the Revolution and closet Jacobitism. For Kay, this inci- 
dent demonstrates the endurance of the conservative le- 
galist interpretation of the Revolution, in so far as 
leading Whigs insisted that although justified in the des- 
perate circumstances of 1688, resistance to the crown 
was an exceptional act not countenanced by the rule of 
law. 

Kay is aware that recent historical writing on the Glo- 
rious Revolution has departed from the previous revi- 
sionist interpretation whereby it was seen as a 
conservative coup that brought little substantive change. 
Rather, the events of 1688-1689 are now regarded by 
some scholars as genuinely revolutionary in the sense of 
being underpinned by philosophical radicalism and caus- 
ing a significant shift toward modern modes of gover- 
nance. Kay seems to navigate a path between these two 
stories in so far as he agrees that the revolutionaries 
were deeply conservative in their legalism but also ad- 
mits that the Revolution was, in the long term, a major 
turning point toward parliamentary government. Indeed, 
he insists, “whether it was in 1689 or 1690, the revolu- 
tionaries had established a new source of lawmaking” 
(179-180). It is a pity he does not attempt to describe 
that source explicitly: for radical Whigs it was surely the 
people; but it was arguably more accurately described as 
an aristocratic oligarchy, which dominated English soci- 
ety and parliament through the eighteenth century and 
produced a glut of positivist legislation. However, by re- 
storing law to its central place in the Glorious Revolu- 
tion, his book constitutes an important contribution to 
understanding the transformation of government during 
the century after 1689. 

Davip LEMMINGS 
The University of Adelaide 


J. Ross Dancy. The Myth of the Press Gang: Volunteers, 
Impressment and the Naval Manpower Problem in the 
Late Eighteenth Century. Rochester, N.Y.: Boydell Press, 
2015. Pp. xiv, 213. $120.00. 


Drawing on an impressive range of sources, notably 
muster-tables in the Admiralty Records, The Myth of the 
Press Gang: Volunteers, Impressment and the Naval Man- 
power Problem in the Late Eighteenth Century analyzes 
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British naval manpower during the French Revolution- 
ary and Napoleonic Wars (1793-1815 for Britain). 
There is a particular focus on press gangs, although the 
book is about much more. The popular image of the 
press gang is one that has proved especially durable in 
the U.S. as well as in Britain. It presents the brutal and 
violent seizure of men taken from friends and family. 
Instead, as J. Ross Dancy argues, press gangs were only 
occasionally violent. He sees them as functioning as part 
of a system of conscription whose purpose was to select 
skilled men for naval service. Violence, Dancy claims, 
was not the primary tool of press gangs, and much of 
the violence reported was directed at press gangs, gener- 
ally by groups of sailors or their supporters. He argues 
that the navy’s preference was very much for volunteers. 

The statistics are not easy to use, but Dancy analyzes 
them to establish that impressment did not increase the 
number of seamen in Britain, but rather ensured that 
there was sufficient skilled manpower for the navy. This 
conclusion leads to some interesting comments on rela- 
tive capability with respect to France, the target in most 
British naval operations. In Dancy’s narrative, Britain is 
seen as creating, through wartime demand, an elastic 
pool of maritime labor that allowed the manning system, 
including impressment, to operate effectively. Impress- 
ment is presented as helping guarantee the success of 
British sea power by ensuring that the overall skill level 
of the lower deck remained high enough for British war- 
ships to maintain a competitive edge. Interestingly, 
Dancy suggests that because impressment was not a 
grievance mentioned by the mutineers in 1797, sailors 
regarded naval conscription as unavoidable. 

Dancy then turns to consider the Quota Acts of 1795 
and 1796, legislation that extended the scope and prac- 
tice of naval conscription. These acts were primarily de- 
signed to recruit landsmen as sailors in order to cope 
with the developing crisis of the war, a crisis that led to 
a number of emergency reform measures including leav- 
ing the gold standard, introducing income tax, and en- 
acting laws against strikes by workers. In place of a 
widespread tendency to offer a critical reading of the 
Quota Acts based on limited sources, Dancy adopts a 
statistical approach founded on the analysis of muster 
books. He argues that the Acts raised the numbers of 
sailors required. Moreover, he notes that, far from being 
a sign of failure, the recruitment of landsmen could be 
useful in the manning of warships, not least because 
much of a warship’s rigging led to a deck where largely 
unskilled men could do the heavy job of pulling and 
heaving. Landsmen could be trained and this helped 
deal with the problem of manpower. However, the 
Quota Acts, which were heavily reliant on bounties, 
could not, as Dancy shows, act as a substitute for im- 
pressment, not least because a good harvest in 1796 
meant lower unemployment. 

More generally, the system was only partially success- 
ful. On many occasions, naval preparations and opera- 
tions were handicapped by a lack of sailors. Numbers, 
for example, were a serious problem in the crisis year of 
1805, and the situation remained critical for the 
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remainder of the war. Possibly there was no better op- 
tion, in the absence of any training system for the navy, 
and given the difficulty of making recruitment attractive 
when length of service lasted until the end of war. Mate- 
rial conditions had worsened in the second half of the 
eighteenth century. Inflation reduced the value of naval 
wages, and the coppering of ships limited the possibility 
of frequent leave. However, British governments never 
seriously considered paying sailors more; this was unsur- 
prising given the size of the navy, and in light of the 
government’s concern over naval expenditure. 

Dancy is inclined to repeat his major points, but even 
so this is an impressive work. Moreover, he provides a 
valuable check on an established set of images and as- 
sumptions. It would be useful to see more attention de- 
voted to that contrast, as well as to the differences from 
other recruitment practices, especially in the U.S., which 
is essentially ignored in the work, even though it also re- 
flected, as well as rejected, elements of the British tradi- 
tion. Indeed, the British shortage of sailors embittered 
relations with the U.S. The impressment at sea of British- 
born American sailors contributed to poor relations in 
the 1790s and 1800s, providing reasons for violent clashes 
that, in turn, led to further diplomatic complications. 
Hopefully, Dancy will move on to address these issues. 

JEREMY BLACK 
University of Exeter 


Guy Row anps. Dangerous and Dishonest Men: The 
International Bankers of Louis XIV’s France. (Palgrave 
Studies in the History of Finance.) New York: Palgrave 
Macmillan, 2015. Pp. xvi, 265. $115.00. 


During the War of the Spanish Succession (1701-1714), 
the French monarchy remitted large sums of money 
abroad to support its armies and allies in multiple the- 
aters of conflict across much of Europe. International 
bankers, notably Samuel Bernard, were the prime mov- 
ers of this transfer of funds. With close attention to de- 
tail, Guy Rowlands investigates a broad range of 
subjects related to the remittance process, including the 
issuance and payment of bills of exchange as the princi- 
pal instrument for the export of funds; the operation of 
foreign exchange markets and the costs associated with 
the conversion from one currency to another; the assign- 
ment of revenue sources to cover the crown’s obliga- 
tions; the currency zones, “remittance corridors” (75), 
and major financial centers in and outside France 
through which funds flowed; the disruptive conse- 
quences for the price of foreign exchange that resulted 
from the government’s frequent changes in the value of 
French coins set against the money of account (livre 
tournois); the increasing use of Mint bills as a substitute 
for coins; the trade and discounting of bills of exchange 
and Mint bills prior to their final settlement; the reliance 
of both the monarchy and the bankers on credit net- 
works to raise loans; and the fees, commissions, and in- 
terest rates that the bankers charged for their services. 
Rowlands also examines the state agencies that were 
most involved in remittance—the finance ministry 
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(controle général des finances), the royal treasury (Trésor 
royal) and its keepers (Gardes), and the network of mili- 
tary paymasters (the Extraordinaire des Guerres with its 
own treasurers general). 

All these parts of the financial machinery—and still 
others too numerous to mention here—were in perpet- 
ual motion. Tracking their evolution and interaction 
during the war is a major achievement that comple- 
ments Rowlands’s previous scholarship on war finance 
during Louis XIV’s late reign. 

A significant theme in the book is the government’s 
limited understanding of international finance and the 
absence of effective regulation of remittance transac- 
tions. These shortcomings, added to the secrecy that 
shrouded many of the bankers’ activities, offered bank- 
ers Opportunities to inflate costs to their advantage, to 
amass questionable profits, and at times to engage in 
outright fraud and deceit. The entire edifice rested on 
shaky ground. By 1709, a toxic combination of faltering 
revenue sources, repeated currency manipulations, the 
excessive use of Mint bills, and an unrelenting demand 
for foreign exchange disrupted financial markets, jeopar- 
dized remittance operations, and led to a credit crash at 
the city of Lyon (an important center for the settlement 
of bills of exchange). The state weathered the storm, but 
only with a massive bailout for Bernard. Some bankers 
did go under, but Bernard was simply too big to fail. 
The monarchy had become dependent on his services to 
meet the financial demands of war; the line between 
master and servant had become blurred. Bernard con- 
tinued his remittance activities after the war, and when 
he died in 1739, his assets exceeded 33 million livres, a 
huge sum that, when adjusted for price change, put him 
“in the same league as [Cardinal] Richelieu and the 
princely house of Bourbon-Condé” (222 n. 58). 

Rowlands reviews the remittance activities of several 
prominent bankers, among them Jean-Henri Huguetan, 
Etienne de Meuves, and the Hogguer brothers. But his 
concentration on Bernard in particular breathes life into 
the story and provides concrete examples of the techni- 
cal issues explored throughout the book. Bernard’s ca- 
reer also elucidates additional subjects pertinent to an 
understanding of the world of high finance, such as his 
considerable efforts to gain acceptance into high society 
for himself and his children, the protection he received 
at the highest levels of the royal administration, the di- 
versity present in his investment portfolio, the often 
acerbic conflicts that arose between competing bankers, 
and the participation of Protestant as well as Catholic 
bankers in funding Louis XIV’s military campaigns. The 
book concludes with a comparative perspective, explain- 
ing why British remitting in the War of the Spanish Suc- 
cession was cheaper and less corrupt than the French 
model. 

Owing to its international scope, clarity of presenta- 
tion, and astute use of primary and secondary sources, 
this study merits a large audience among historians of 
early modern Europe. 

ALBERT N. HAMSCHER 
Kansas State University 
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Daryt M. Harter and Nina Kusuner, editors. Women 
and Work in Eighteenth-Century France. Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press, 2015. Pp. xi, 250. 
$36.95. 


Daryl M. Hafter’s and Nina Kushner’s volume Women 
and Work in Eighteenth-Century France explores its sub- 
ject in a wide-ranging and fresh way. The essays exam- 
ine work in the broadest possible sense of the word, 
spanning intellectual, manual, creative, and entrepre- 
neurial labor, demonstrating women’s participation in 
virtually all economic realms. The essays complement 
each other to make a broad argument, namely that 
women worked for economic reasons but also to create 
and sustain their identities. In this way the volume fa- 
vors an interpretation that takes female labor on its own 
terms rather than subsuming its meaning under the 
needs of the family, directed by men. While reassessing 
the concept of the family economy is a primary concern 
of these essays, the volume also examines the myriad 
ways women thrived in a century that was marked by a 
certain level of economic contraction and uncertainty. 

Another theme that brings this volume together is the 
question of women’s legal status and more generally 
how women regularly and effectively breached all limita- 
tions that were meant to circumscribe their economic 
activities. Jennifer L. Palmer’s contribution on women 
managing family businesses for enterprises that spanned 
the Atlantic Ocean shows quite clearly how certain legal 
documents, like a power of attorney given to a wife by a 
husband gone overseas, allowed her to transact family 
business on her own. Despite the limitations on women 
conducting business, strategies like this one were avail- 
able to empower women and their families. James B. 
Collins also demonstrates how women, in spite of guild 
regulations that purported to exclude them from skilled 
artisanal production, were quite active in many of the 
industries that were both growing and governed by 
guilds in the eighteenth century. He discusses the corre- 
lation between the growth of female labor, the growth 
of global commerce, and the growth of consumption. 
Daryl M. Hafter examines female activity in another 
sphere sometimes seen as closed to women, namely the 
industrial enterprises emerging in late-eighteenth-cen- 
tury France. Her analysis displays how preindustrial de- 
velopment in France relied more heavily on female than 
male labor, in great measure due to the reduced wages 
women received. Interestingly, her essay also shows the 
ways that women worked in businesses under guild juris- 
diction, whether they were permitted to do so by statute 
or not. James B. Collins’s essay, like Hafter’s, takes fe- 
male labor on its own terms, seeking not simply to show 
that women worked like men did, but to demonstrate 
the crucial contribution female labor made to emerging 
economic shifts such as mechanization and globalization. 
Both essays also demonstrate how guilds were elastic in 
terms of accommodating the labor needed to create 
profitable enterprises. 

Other essays in this collection provide evidence for 
women engaging in a diverse range of labor, from 
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painters and artists, to large-scale printers, to a female 
lord managing an estate, to elite prostitutes. There is no 
question that women were meaningfully involved in ev- 
ery aspect of economic activity—production, consump- 
tion, service—in eighteenth-century France. The essays 
that explore particular trades and work spaces that in- 
cluded female economic activity support the argument 
that women derived both wages and identity from their 
labor. Cynthia M. Truant’s exploration of female artists, 
and the ways they coexisted with institutions like the 
Academy of St. Luc and the Royal Academy, which 
served as quasi-guilds for the fine arts, shows that 
women artists were by no means just the “exceptional” 
few, but in fact were an integral part of the artistic in- 
dustry of the eighteenth century; their work was re- 
spected and profitable. Truant, like several of the other 
authors, finds that even guilds seeking to exclude 
women could not fully keep them out. Likewise, Jane 
McLeod’s printer widows thrive within a powerful guild 
that was at best ambivalent about whether women 
should be able to engage in the printing trades. McLeod 
shows how women, as part of powerful printing families, 
used petitions and other legal maneuvers to keep hold 
of their privileges despite the frequent opposition of 
guilds that wished to exclude women from their ranks. 
And as Jacob D. Melish reveals in his essay, guilds saw 
wives as an ever-present source of labor for family en- 
terprises, welcomed in organizations that excluded 
women otherwise. 

Another strength of this volume is its deft use of a 
broad range of primary sources. Nancy Locklin’s use of 
tax rolls, for example, reveals the ways that working 
families in Brittany did not conform to the model of the 
male-headed unit. Up to a third of homes included a fe- 
male tax payer, which speaks to the success of female 
enterprise in a conservative and rural area of the king- 
dom. Rafe Blaufarb’s analysis of a long-running court 
case involving the Sade family shows the ways women 
could exercise authority before official institutions like 
the various courts that heard the appeal of the Sade 
family claim to certain feudal rights. These sources, cre- 
ated to fulfill certain bureaucratic dictates, nonetheless 
can be read in ways that reveal women’s lives and expe- 
riences. 

This volume accomplishes what it set out to do, and 
the essays form a remarkably coherent base of evidence 
to support its overall claims. Taken together, they show 
that women regularly engaged in a wide array of eco- 
nomic roles and were successful in their undertakings. 
Further, they contribute to the growing body of research 
that counters the family economy model of understand- 
ing labor in early modern France. In short, despite the 
legal and cultural roadblocks to female enterprise and 
action, women found a way. This volume’s success 
would have been stronger if it had used these important 
findings to support a broader discussion of a French 
economy faced with the crucial economic shifts of the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. Judith A. 
DeGroat and Bonnie G. Smith suggest a path forward 
in their contributions, but their points are not fully 
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explored in the introduction or in the other essays of 
this volume. A discussion of the particular French path 
to industrialization, the ways that France, and its work- 
ers, participated in global trade, and the ways that 
women contributed to France’s industrializing society, 
would have placed these essays into a broader historical 
framework. Was France’s industrial development shaped 
by female labor? And if so, how? Would the industrial 
economy of eighteenth- and nineteenth-century France 
have looked different if women had not been so broadly 
and crucially engaged? These essays suggest that the an- 
swer to those questions is yes, but an explicit discussion 
would have strengthened the volume. This book pro- 
vides a valuable perspective on women’s work, female 
professional identity, and the ways that women partici- 
pated in the major shifts occurring in the eighteenth- 
century economy. 

JANINE LANZA 

Wayne State University 


Lupovic FRoBERT and GEORGE SHERIDAN. Le Solitaire 
du ravin: Pierre Charnier (1795-1857), canut lyonnais et 
prud’homme tisseur. (Gouvernement en question(s).) 
Lyon: ENS Editions, 2014. Pp. 380. €24.00. 


Pierre Charnier was a silk worker from Lyon, a canut, 
who was a prominent activist in the industry from the 
1820s until his death in 1857. He was a chef d’atelier; one 
of the organizers of the first mutualist society among 
Lyon weavers during the late 1820s; a long-time repre- 
sentative of workers in the conseil des prud’hommes; 
active during the insurrections of 1831, 1834, and 1849; 
and a vocal advocate for the organization of workers and 
the silk industry. He was discovered by the twentieth- 
century scholar Fernand Rude, who utilized Charnier’s 
extensive collection of documents for his histories of 
Lyon and its workers. Now, Ludovic Frobert and George 
Sheridan, two of the most accomplished historians of 
Lyon during this era, have produced a fuller account of 
Charnier’s life and significance. 

The book also recounts the history of la Grande Fab- 
rique: the silk trade, its workers, its organization, its in- 
ternal conflicts, and the broader culture within which it 
developed. Though it is a self-described “micro history” 
(22), it sheds light on a much broader set of issues. That 
is, while learning of the peculiarities of the silk trade 
and its workers, one also learns about how a thoughtful 
and articulate artisan responded to the economic and 
political changes in France from the Restoration to the 
Second Empire. 

Charnier was an unusual figure. He was a Legitimist 
with strong Republican inclinations; in the words of the 
authors, “un légitimiste rouge” who belonged “in com- 
pany with the first Christian socialists or with the fraction 
of moderate republicans attentive to the social question” 
(251). He was an artisan who devoted an exceptional 
amount of time and energy to thinking about working- 
class life and its structures, mutualism, the role of the ne- 
gotiation councils set up in the industry (the conseils des 
prud’hommes), apprenticeship, compagnonnage, and 
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about the history of his industry (he helped create the 
marvelous Musée des Tissus in Lyon). He was also deeply 
concerned about the political and moral foundations of 
French society, never failing to address the interrelation- 
ship of political and economic trends with the operations 
of the silk industry. Frobert and Sheridan convincingly 
argue that Charnier’s proposals for the organization of 
the silk industry informed his wider sociopolitical vision. 

According to Charnier, the work of the transforma- 
tion of values and rules of institutions ought to be real- 
ized in a complementary fashion on the industrial level 
and the political level: it was necessary, first at the heart 
of the Lyonnaise Fabrique, to perfect what Frobert and 
Sheridan term a “democracy of workshops” (80) resting 
on the two pillars of mutualism and the tribunal of 
prud’hommes. There, a fruitful apprenticeship would be 
made, one that would signify concretely, at an interme- 
diate level, the participation and representation of ev- 
eryone, and the recognition and conciliation of different 
interests. This localized experience at an intermediate 
and industrial level permitted Charnier to rethink classic 
political categories more broadly. 

The book is organized to give attention to Charnier’s 
broad agenda. There is a short introductory chapter 
about the silk industry and the insurrections of the early 
1830s (33-47)—an introduction that, in this reviewer’s 
opinion, is the best concise analysis available anywhere. 
There is a chapter on Charnier’s family and life and an- 
other chapter on the mutualism that Charnier helped 
refashion in the 1820s and continued to promote until 
his death in 1857. A subsequent chapter focuses on the 
conseil de prud’homme that provided the forum for ne- 
gotiations between négociants (capitalists), canuts (own- 
ers of the ateliers), and compagnons (workers). Charnier 
was a representative of the canuts for much of his adult 
life (first elected in 1832) and believed that this was an 
exemplary site for discussion, conciliation, and the reso- 
lution of disputes within the industry. There is a fasci- 
nating chapter that recounts some of the cases that 
Charnier helped mediate—disputes between masters 
and apprentices, conflicts between masters and négo- 
ciants, etc. Another chapter looks at the insurrections of 
1831, 1834, and 1859, while others address Charnier’s 
larger sociopolitical vision. The result is an impressively 
comprehensive history of the trade and one of its most 
articulate working-class members. 

Charnier was a religious Legitimist who looked back 
favorably on the corporate order of the Old Regime, an 
order that, of course, had been dismantled by the revo- 
lutionary laws of 1791. He argued that the July Revolu- 
tion of 1830 had reinforced the liberal economic regime, 
and had thus created a legal order that favored the 
moneyed elite and inevitably created dissentions in the 
trades. The economic framework defended by the July 
Monarchy, he argued, created a new barbarism, a “fi- 
nancial and brutal feudalism” (212), which inevitably led 
to violence by and against workers. Though not in favor 
of revolution, Charnier judged the Lyon uprisings of 
1831, 1834, and 1849 to be defensive reactions of the 
community of artisans faced with the intrinsic violence 
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of the order created by this new economic despotism. In 
1831, he states, “Despotism, chased from the chateau, 
takes refuge in the counting houses” (212). His solution 
was an amalgam of organization and negotiation that, in 
effect, was a proposal for working-class democracy ex- 
panded to encompass all of society—a proposal that 
paralleled those championed by the Republican left- 
wing. He combined this with calls for moral renewal 
and for the creation of intermediate organizations—a 
proposal that paralleled those championed by the Legiti- 
mist right-wing. In short, he proposed, in the words of 
Frobert and Sheridan, a “new alliance between Legiti- 
mism and Republicanism,” which was “to place virtues 
(republican) and morality (Catholic) in place of the ma- 
terial and utilitarian values of liberalism” (209). It was a 
stance that, not surprisingly, led to some conflict with 
republican workers during and after the Second Repub- 
lic. 

This book, so rich in insights about the Lyon silk 
trade of the nineteenth century, also includes a short 
history of the industry from 1536 to 1990 and a bibliog- 
raphy with detailed references to the Fonds Fernand 
Rude located in the Bibliothéque municipale de Lyon. 
Le Solitaire du ravin: Pierre Charnier (1795-1857), canut 
lyonnais et prud’homme tisseur should be on the reading 
list of everyone interested in the world of nineteenth- 
century French labor. 

K. STEVEN VINCENT 
North Carolina State University 


RICHARD S. Hopkins. Planning the Greenspaces of Nine- 
teenth-Century Paris. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Press, 2015. Pp. xii, 218. $42.50. 


Researchers taking a break at Paris’s many neighbor- 
hood parks will recognize in Richard S. Hopkins’s Plan- 
ning the Greenspaces of Nineteenth-Century Paris the 
sense of propriety that locals show for these outdoor 
spaces. Indeed, this was one inspiration for the book, 
which documents the origins of the park system during 
France’s Second Empire (1852-1870) and the idea of 
ownership and community (“communitas”) that quickly 
emerged and lingers even today. Relatively little has 
been written about the history of Paris parks, and this 
admirable book helps fill that void. 

Planning the Greenspaces is a compact monograph 
consisting of five chapters, along with an introduction, 
conclusion, appendix, and maps. The chapters are orga- 
nized partly by perspective—for instance, from visitors 
and from those who worked in the parks—and themes. 
Among the latter, the impact of Saint-Simonian positiv- 
ism on Emperor Napoleon II (here we encounter the 
“good Napoleon III”) and the related insistence on 
functionality and the desire to clean up (literally) the 
city by Baron Georges-Eugéne Haussmann and Jean- 
Charles Adolphe Alphand—the bureaucrats who over- 
saw creation and maintenance of the park system—are 
crucial. For these three, greenspace equaled good health 
and an improved quality of life. The aesthetic elements 
and the emperor’s desire to show off the city were 
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important, too. The heroic figure is Alphand for his in- 
sistence on a Parisian version of the “jardin anglais” 
style and his able management of the parks over many 
years. In pointing to the pronounced sense of “rights 
and liberty” and the “agency” of ordinary Parisians who 
made the parks their own, the author “challenges an un- 
derstanding of mid-century urbanism as merely a top- 
down process” (2). As the story proceeds, the “inherent 
rights” of Parisians to their parks and the positive effect 
of the outdoors upon children are especially stressed. 

In the telling, fascinating details emerge about parks 
and people. The right kind of trees had to be selected 
and maintained; waterfowl (ducks, especially) protected; 
fishing, bicycling, ice-skating, cricket (adopted from the 
English), and music-making regulated. The neighbor- 
hood parks (“squares”) are managed differently from 
the bigger parks like Montsouris and the Parc des 
Buttes Chaumont. The really large park and forest of 
the Bois de Boulogne, where the haute bourgeois “tour 
des lacs” became a weekly ritual, is a special consider- 
ation. Park guards were typically retired military person- 
nel, while workers (cantonniers) and the concessionaires 
who generated a little revenue for the system protected 
their own interests and “rights” as much as visitors. 
Mothers and children more-and-more were habitués of 
the greenspaces, which became, in a well-turned phrase, 
“a veritable nursery in which France’s past military her- 
oes watched over its future citizens and security” (70). 
Populations with distinct concerns are the “riverains” 
whose residences border the park and “habitants” who 
live in the neighborhood. The synergy of place and peo- 
ple—park personnel, visitors, administrators, vagabonds, 
prostitutes, and others—is told with flair. Not surpris- 
ingly, social class played a role in these interactions, 
though a running theme is that the parks helped to “de- 
mocratize” urban space (92). 

The analysis is informed here and there by the work 
of geographer Yi-Fu Tuan and anthropologist Victor 
Turner, whose idea of “experiential communitas” is 
most consistently employed. The author has made excel- 
lent use of archival sources, notably those of the Service 
des Promenades et Plantations at the Archives de Paris, 
to produce abundant telltale stories of interaction be- 
tween park officials protecting and managing, and Pari- 
sians laying claim to greenspace. The bibliography has 
an extensive list of secondary sources, though the analy- 
sis does not fully engage the literature. 

Hopkins’s Planning the Greenspaces is, in a sense, a 
history of the mundane, the ordinary. This is a good 
thing, of which we need more. But if there is something 
lacking, it is that the larger historical context is under- 
played. The author aptly describes the small-scale “dy- 
namism” of the neighborhood parks, but the large-scale 
dynamism of Paris, one of the great cities of the world 
by the nineteenth century, does not materialize. There 
are only passing allusions to the demographic growth 
and diversity that must have impacted Paris’s parks. The 
effects of political change or rebellion—like the siege 
and Commune of 1870-1871, which produced a great 
deal of physical destruction across the city—are only 
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hinted at. Since the story is partly about people contest- 
ing open spaces, the non-green open spaces in Paris, 
like the Place de Gréve where another form of conten- 
tion took shape in the nineteenth century, probably 
bares some mention. Joan DeJean (How Paris Became 
Paris: the Invention of the Modern City [2014]) might ar- 
gue that Parisian greenspaces had their origin under 
Louis XIV. The story is mostly set in the Second Em- 
pire and early Third Republic, and not the full nine- 
teenth century as implied in the title. The book is very 
well written and nicely produced, though a full map of 
Paris placing the parks described in the text seems like 
an obvious omission. 

Planning the Greenspaces is a fascinating read and a 
welcome addition to the scholarship on Paris and on ur- 
ban greenspaces that could work well as a supplemental 
text in an upper-division course on Paris or France. 

CasEY HARISON 
University of Southern Indiana 


Nick Wixp1nNG. Galileo’s Idol: Gianfrancesco Sagredo 
and the Politics of Knowledge. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 2014. Pp. 200. Cloth $35.00, e-book 
$30.00. 


The complex image of Galileo often looms so large that 
it obscures the fundamental roles of key agents in his 
success in the various political, philosophical, and pub- 
lishing networks in which he operated. Galileo’s Idol: 
Gianfrancesco Sagredo and the Politics of Knowledge of- 
fers a rich portrait of one such agent: the friend, suppor- 
ter, politician, and Venetian intellectual Gianfrancesco 
Sagredo (1571-1620). The book opens with a reminder 
of why a reader may remember Sagredo at all, nearly 
four hundred years after his death: his role as interlocu- 
tor in Galileo’s Dialogue on the Two Chief World Systems 
(1632) and Discourses on Two New Sciences (1638). By 
1650, Nick Wilding argues, this was primarily all that 
was remembered of Sagredo, but how did he arrive at 
such an honored, if not idolized, role in Galileo’s work? 
Wilding’s careful research brings readers through ar- 
chives in Venice, Florence, and Rome in order to recre- 
ate the relationship between Sagredo and Galileo by an 
examination of artifacts that range from the traditional 
correspondence and treatises to objects that may seem 
unusual for historians of science. From woodcuts, por- 
traits, and murder cases Sagredo emerges as a person 
no longer limited to his symbolic status as one of Gali- 
leo’s characters. Readers learn about his role as agitator, 
motivator, facilitator, and collaborator in debates, 
hoaxes, analyses, and investigations in the Venetian pa- 
triciate and the networks of early modern science. 

In the opening chapter of the book, this metaphorical 
missing portrait of such an influential member of Gali- 
leo’s circle develops alongside Wilding’s search for the 
painting of Sagredo that Galileo owned. In the remain- 
ing chapters, Wilding presents the relationship between 
Sagredo and Galileo chronologically. Chapter 2 begins 
at the end of the sixteenth century with Sagredo’s in- 
volvement in anti-Jesuit political maneuvering and his 
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family’s mining interests that likely unearthed the mag- 
netic specimens that inspired such debate in Galileo’s 
circle and beyond. Chapter 7 concludes by using Sagre- 
do’s perspective on authorial masks as a lens through 
which to interpret the satire and sincerity of the debates 
on natural philosophy early in the second decade of the 
seventeenth century. 

Sagredo’s agency in shaping Venetian culture during 
the years of Galileo’s rise to fame is best demonstrated 
by the case studies Wilding presents in the middle chap- 
ters of the book. Chapters 4 and 5 describe the years 
that Sagredo spent as treasurer to a Friulian fortress and 
as consul to Syria in Aleppo. Through an examination of 
correspondence from Sagredo, Wilding documents the 
evolution of his tactics for controlling information: from 
intercepting and opening letters to assuming the in- 
vented identity of a “rich, old, slightly batty widow” (63) 
in order to trick a leading Venetian Jesuit into revealing 
anti-Republican strategies. The elaborate hoax offers a 
means of understanding the climate after the expulsion 
of the Jesuits from the Veneto, which were the years in 
which Galileo composed the Sidereal Messenger (1610). 
The analysis also reveals the prevalent attitudes between 
factions that would conflict again on floating bodies, sun- 
spots, and comets, notably in the pages of Galileo’s The 
Assayer (1623). Readers familiar with Galileo’s method 
and tone in that work will see immediate points of 
contact with the materials that Wilding provides to dem- 
onstrate Sagredo’s approach to the treatment of deci- 
phering, translating, transcribing, and interpreting 
documents in chapter 5. Wilding’s attention to the 
crafted, contextualized narratives generated by parties on 
both sides of contentious political events is a powerful 
prelude to the analysis of the logic residing beneath de- 
bates in natural philosophy offered in chapter 7. 

An underlying theme, whether intended or not, is 
that the work of creating knowledge is often laborious, 
dirty, and time-consuming. While the practice of Gali- 
leo’s early modern natural philosophy did occur via 
thought experiments, courtly conversations, and inspired 
visual representations, it also involved lengthy travel 
overseas, the study of curious and jagged rocks, inky 
printers’ presses, and woodcuts chipped from frequent 
use. These latter two objects come to light in chapter 6 
as pivotal for understanding the context in which Gali- 
leo’s Sidereal Messenger was printed. Through Wilding’s 
extensive research on the woodcuts used in the book, 
readers learn the printer was not Tommaso Baglioni as 
indicated on the title page, but a network of agents (at 
least one of whom had been excommunicated) involved 
in pro-Venice, anti-Rome publishing and the distribu- 
tion of erotica. Fellow researchers will easily imagine 
the painstaking labor of such an inquiry in the rare 
books collections in northern Italy. The results are strik- 
ing. Through the contextualization offered by this his- 
tory of the woodcuts and the men associated with the 
production of the Sidereal Messenger, Galileo’s choice of 
printer, press, and publisher becomes a highly calculated 
decision to position himself and his work within a partic- 
ular cultural circle. 
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Throughout Galileo’s Idol, Wilding tells a vivid tale 
that draws the reader into this historical moment. Schol- 
ars new to early modern studies will benefit from the 
engaging readability of his prose; those with a back- 
ground in Galileo’s early years will be drawn to the 
translations of recently discovered primary materials 
and the new resources identified by the notes. As Gali- 
leo’s idol, Sagredo certainly deserves this reconstruction 
of his agency in the period. Wilding’s conscientious 
study of so many objects reveals that the stained and 
splintery printer’s house and the grimy ocean voyages of 
ambassadors’ letters can provide new and complemen- 
tary insight into our understanding of early modern sci- 
ence. 

CRYSTAL HALL 
Bowdoin College 


Mary LINDEMANN. The Merchant Republics: Amsterdam, 
Antwerp, and Hamburg, 1648-1790. New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 2015. Pp. xv, 356. $99.00. 


This book takes us right to the heart of three early mod- 
ern cities. Mary Lindemann successfully evokes the lives 
of merchants and bankers in Amsterdam, Antwerp, and 
Hamburg with her multifarious and multifaceted stories, 
revealing fascinating facts and details of urban life and 
strife. The main thrust of the book critiques the view of 
the famous historian of political thought, J. G. A. 
Pocock, that there was a “quarrel” between virtue and 
commerce within the republicanism of the Atlantic 
World. According to Pocock, there was a tendency for 
republican and civic commitment to decline as increas- 
ing wealth from commercial ventures corrupted and 
brought dishonor upon true republicans. Yet Linde- 
mann asserts that “urban republics” did not suffer from 
such quarrels; that corruption, fraud, embezzlement, 
and bankruptcies were only temporary hindrances and 
interruptions; and that merchants and bankers contin- 
ued to cherish common virtues such as honesty, respon- 
sibility, and trust. 

Starting from the notion that merchants constituted 
the “pillars of the polity and the vessels of republican 
virtues” (310), the book addresses the political struc- 
tures of the three cities, discord over political offices, 
civic identities, commercial customs, and the trouble 
caused by bankruptcies. The author rightly observes that 
the arrangement and maneuverings of “high politics” 
(i.e., urban government) reverberated in the lower eche- 
lons of less “formal” political arenas such as pamphlet 
literature, Chambers of Rhetoric, guilds, coffeehouses, 
clubs, and patriotic organizations, and claims that these 
arenas should be studied in order to understand “the 
people” (72). Harmony and cooperation might have 
been guiding principles for many, yet most political de- 
bates were driven by incidents and problems such as in- 
tra-elite conflicts, noble impostors, scandalous behavior 
in office, or the misuse of funds or bills of exchange. In 
finding expression for their discontent, few drew inspira- 
tion from well-developed political philosophies. Linde- 
mann is at her best in her descriptions of numerous 
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incidents and problems, above all in relation to the 
Hamburg case, which was the focus of her earlier work. 
The case studies on Amsterdam and Antwerp are less 
novel, however, and often rely on available studies and 
printed sources that are widely cited among historians 
of the early modern political economy of these regions. 

More problematic is Lindemann’s claim that Amster- 
dam and Antwerp were “republics”: quite clearly, they 
were not. Antwerp was not only part of an empire and 
thus constrained by the centralizing forces of the Habs- 
burgs, but the province of Brabant also exercised power- 
ful influence on political and economic issues within the 
city, not least with regard to monetary matters and 
bankruptcy regulations. Amsterdam, likewise, was not 
only confronted by conflicting strategies from the Stad- 
houder, as Lindemann acknowledges (36), but also from 
the province of Holland; in fact, much of the day-to-day 
bickering occurred between Amsterdam and the provin- 
cial government. To overlook the provincial level in the 
case of these two cities is a major mistake. Among other 
things, it leads Lindemann to quote the notable contem- 
porary politician and philosopher Pieter de la Court as 
if he were writing about Amsterdam (178), whereas in 
fact he meant Holland: when De la Court advocated a 
“Republic” he did so for the province, certainly not for 
Amsterdam as a separate unit. Lindemann acknowl- 
edges the differences between Hamburg on the one 
hand and Antwerp and Amsterdam on the other, yet 
she continues to treat them as “republics” because of 
the “prevailing” republican notions. Whereas outspoken 
republican notions are also found within monarchies, 
that does not make them republics. 

However rich the individual chapters may be and 
however much they provide an insight into the public 
lives of bankers and merchants, this book does not suc- 
ceed in challenging Pocock’s tenets. The shared virtues 
of honesty, responsibility, and trust as defined and used 
by Lindemann have only an indirect bearing on “repub- 
licanism.” Her claim that in merchant republics, con- 
cerns were always (my emphasis) simultaneously 
political and commercial (73), empties politics and com- 
merce of any clear meaning. Merchants in Amsterdam 
and Antwerp were seldom directly involved in designing 
the political priorities of the nation, above all after the 
middle of the seventeenth century, which is when this 
book begins. The situation was different in the city-state 
of Hamburg, which did maintain a stronger claim to sov- 
ereignty. Lindemann does not deal with highbrow poli- 
tics, since she prefers to focus on “ordinary people.” 
Although there is nothing wrong with this, it does offer 
a less suitable basis for claims about “republican” vir- 
tues. 

She rightly concludes that with regard to political 
structure and civic identity, nobles had a much larger 
say in the Antwerp city government than in those of 
Amsterdam and Hamburg; its political structure was 
also by far the most venal of the three (62), with magis- 
trates selling numerous offices. This would have consti- 
tuted a wonderful case in which to establish how far 
those nobles cherished commercial values that were 
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different from those of the average merchant, and how 
this was effectuated through city politics. Whereas Lin- 
demann does acknowledge dissimilarities in topography 
and political structure, her chapters on commerce and 
virtue negate all variance and focus only on the similari- 
ties. Without a strong counterpoint to what would have 
been a typically aristocratic, non-merchant virtue, this 
book ends up telling us a lot about the aspects that 
were characteristic of merchant networks in general, 
and not those specific to the “merchant republics” de- 
scribed in this book. 

MARIJOLEIN ’T HART 

Huygens ING and Vrije Universiteit Amsterdam 


STEFAN InRIG. Atatiirk in the Nazi Imagination. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Belknap Press of Harvard University 
Press, 2014. Pp. 311. $29.95. 


Historians have long been fascinated by Hitler. But 
what fascinated Hitler? Who were the role models for 
the German right and far right during the Weimar and 
Nazi eras? In this thrilling and convincing study, based 
mainly on the German right-wing print media, Stefan 
Ihrig argues that the Turks and their leader, Mustafa 
Kemal Atatiirk, played a role in the development of 
Nazi “policy development, myths, goals, and the overall 
ideology of the Third Reich” (227). To understand 
Nazism, he argues, we have to understand its non-Euro- 
pean influences, and a key one that has been overlooked 
is Turkey and its leader Atattirk. This revisionist study, 
which rewrites German history to expose the non-Euro- 
pean influences on its intellectual and political course, 
deserves a wide audience. 

While some scholars have looked at how the Nazis 
influenced authoritarian Turkey, Atatiirk in the Nazi 
Imagination is the first to explore the extent to which 
Turkey and its leader Atattirk served as a role model 
for Germans. The results are astounding. As Ihrig dem- 
onstrates, independent Turkey offered lessons to the 
Germans, as it was the nation that defeated Germany 
aspired to be. Germany faced defeat in war, a punitive 
peace treaty, and foreign occupation. As the right-wing 
press in Germany repeatedly stressed, Turkey, facing 
the same situation, ripped up its Versailles Treaty 
(Treaty of Sévres, 1920), took to arms, expelled the for- 
eign occupiers, and earned its independence (Treaty of 
Lausanne, 1923). 

Ihrig also provides evidence that Hitler admired Ata- 
tiirk. More controversial is the claim that Hitler was 
more motivated to undertake the (failed) 1923 Putsch 
and planned march from Munich to Berlin by the ac- 
tions of Atatiirk than by Mussolini’s March on Rome in 
1922, as is conventional wisdom. After all, “Give us an 
Ankara Government!” was the Nazi cry (105). Ihrig ar- 
gues that right-wing Germans followed Turkey’s Fiihrer 
principle. In their view, Atattirk was the ideal great 
leader and god-like savior because he “purified” the na- 
tion of its “parasites” (Armenians and Greeks), rallied 
the nation, promoted the race principle—not bowing to 
inferior races—turned to armed vélkisch struggle, and 
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defeated the Entente. As Hans Trébst, who had served 
with the Kemalists in Anatolia, wrote in the Nazi weekly 
Heimatland in 1923, “A united front, national purifica- 
tion and a true army of volunteers, these are today the 
essentials for a national rebirth of a nation. This is . . . 

the great lesson we can take away from the Turkish 
struggle for freedom” (86). As Fritz Réssler wrote in his 
1934 biography of the Turkish leader: “we Germans 
must—just like the Turks—never lose heart and stay 
true to our great Fiihrer. And when he asks sacrifices of 
us, then there must be no German who does not per- 
form his sacrifice with just the same joyful heart as did 
the Turkish nation” (160). 

Genocide and ethnic cleansing also play a large role 
in Nazi admiration for Turkey. Nazis praised the Turk- 
ish “cleansing of Anatolia” through the annihilation of 
the Armenians and expulsion of the Greeks. They con- 
sidered these episodes essential in the construction of 
the pure racial state and considered them precursors to 
the Turks achieving their national revolution. Nazis 
even pointed to Jews suffering the fate of the Arme- 
nians, who had allegedly stabbed the Turks in the back 
just as the Jews had supposedly stabbed the Germans in 
the back. These policies—and getting away with them— 
were central to Third Reich discourses about Turkey. 
As Ihrig concludes, “the Nazis had ‘grown up’ with both 
the rise of the New Turkey and the Armenian Geno- 
cide, and they had not forgotten either” (224). 

Thrig argues that after the Putsch the Nazis empha- 
sized the Turkish model, especially during the seizure of 
power in 1933. They considered themselves following 
Atattirk’s lead in fellow “volkisch movements of rejuve- 
nation” (114). As that year was the tenth anniversary of 
the Turkish Republic, it allowed the two authoritarian 
regimes to celebrate their achievements together. From 
the early 1930s, Turkish officials were given a leading 
place in diplomatic protocol, such as at the 1936 
Nuremberg Rally, and were honored as “Aryans” 
(excepting Turkish Jews). What Ihrig does not explore 
is Turkish fascination for Nazism and Hitler at the 
time, which may also explain the close relations between 
Nazi Germany and Kemalist Turkey between 1933 and 
1943. 

The study is at its most'convincing when it portrays 
the role the Turkish model played in the Nazis’ forma- 
tive years. Ihrig may overstate his case when he argues 
that the Atatiirk cult continued until 1945. Basing his ar- 
guments on Nazi print media, Ihrig argues that German 
praise for Turkey’s regime can be explained not merely 
as propaganda, or by foreign policy considerations, but 
“only by a genuine ideological admiration for Atatiirk 
and the New Turkey and for the role both had played 
in Nazism’s biography” (145). The reader wonders 
whether the admiration stayed consistent throughout, 
especially when Turkey signed agreements with Britain 
and would not enter the war on Germany’s side. 

Atatiirk in the Nazi Imagination does not offer analysis 
of the flip side of the coin, Turkish attraction to Nazism 
and Hitler, only hinted at in this monograph. But any 
reader interested in Weimar and Nazi Germany, 
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fascism, World War IJ, and genocide would benefit 
from reading this well-written book. 

Marc Davip BAER 

The London School of Economics and Political Science 


Mactsys Gorny. The Nation Should Come First: Marxism 
and Historiography in East Central Europe. Translated by 
ANTONI Gorny. With the editorial assistance of AARON 
Law. (Warsaw Studies in Contemporary History, no. 1.) 
English ed. New York: Peter Lang Publishing, 2013. Pp. 
302. Cloth $70.95, e-book $70.95. 


Maciej Goérny’s book is a rich and insightful study of the 
relationship between Marxist-Leninist historiographies 
and national traditions in post-1945 East-Central Eu- 
rope. It analyzes the trajectories of four national histori- 
ographies—Czech, Slovak, Polish, and East German—in 
three countries. The author introduces the book with a 
plea for the need to study Marxist historiographies in a 
comparative manner. The first chapter, which is dedi- 
cated to methodological issues, argues that there is 
more to Marxist historical writing than its legitimizing 
ideological function. As a consequence, it would be a 
mistake to treat Marxist-Leninist historical science in 
complete isolation from “general” historiography. It is 
at this stage that the author explains the rationale be- 
hind his intention to focus more extensively on the anal- 
ysis of what he calls “lateral” relations (between Polish, 
Czech, Slovak, and East German histories) rather than 
on “vertical” relations (between each satellite historiog- 
raphy and Soviet historiography). 

The second chapter studies the organization of the re- 
search and teaching of history and the creation of new 
narratives in the years immediately after the war. It fo- 
cuses on the relationship between Marxist historiogra- 
phies and national traditions. The chapter reveals that it 
was impossible to create a new communist tradition ex 
nihilo and that there was thus a great need for the ex- 
pertise and experience of historians representing the 
bourgeois tradition; precisely the tradition that was be- 
ing criticized and overthrown. The author also points to 
the variety of experiences within the region. For exam- 
ple, Czech and Slovak Marxist historiographies were 
centralized and unified to a far larger extent than Polish 
and East German historiographies. The third chapter 
examines how Marxist historians sought to rewrite old 
narratives of national history by searching for “progres- 
sive traditions,” that is, for events that were believed to 
mark society's advancement to a higher level of develop- 
ment. Among these were social and political upheavals 
that historians interpreted in terms of anti-feudal social 
revolutions. The legacies of Thomas Miinzer, Martin 
Luther, and Jan Hus were likewise translated into the 
language of the nationally tinted Marxist-Leninist histor- 
ical writing. Chapter 4 discusses the influence of the fac- 
ets of earlier historical traditions on the Marxist history 
of historiography in several concrete cases and demon- 
strates that attitudes ranged between two extremes: a to- 
tal rejection of older historiography, and a “positive” 
search for a progressive historical tradition. All in all, it 
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appears that attempts to “overcome” the earlier histori- 
cal heritage did not yield success. As the author notes 
for the case of Poland, “instead of a clear vision of the 
Polish history of historiography, Marxist historians con- 
tributed another chapter to the traditional debates 
shaped by their ‘bourgeois’ colleagues” (232). 

The concluding chapter places the four historiogra- 
phies in the wider context of the Central and Eastern 
European academic landscape by expanding the scope 
of analysis onto Romanian, Bulgarian, and Hungarian 
historiography. On the one hand, it argues that the iden- 
tical methodological grounds often led to similar conclu- 
sions and it also reveals that infrastructural problems 
provided one of the reasons for why the desired Marxist 
syntheses of national history could only be published 
with huge delays. On the other hand, attention is called 
to the specific traits of individual national historiogra- 
phies. For example, in Poland and Hungary after Joseph 
Stalin’s death it was possible for historians to reconnect 
with the international historical community. To that 
end, the Annales school exerted a considerable impact 
in these countries and inspired high quality works. 

The book’s main argument throughout is that in spite 
of the intention to do away with earlier traditions, Marx- 
ist concepts of national history remained seriously in- 
debted to such traditions of historical thinking. While 
the examples used in the book are certainly convincing, 
the reader may still question whether the degree of con- 
tinuity was as all-encompassing throughout the entire 
period and in all four of the cases in question as the au- 
thor implies. However, this does not alter the fact that 
this book breaks new ground by pioneering the first 
serious and successful comparative account of Marxist 
historiography in Central and Eastern Europe. It dem- 
onstrates that despite the often heavy intrusion of ideol- 
ogy into their works, historians did not live in a self- 
contained universe and their work cannot be meaning- 
fully studied without taking into account earlier and 
contemporary developments both within the region and 
within “Western” historiography. Moreover, the book 
shows that that Marxist inclination was by no means a 
recipe for producing worthless historical accounts. Last 
but not least, it invites further research into broader 
questions, such as whether the nature of historical writ- 
ing is fundamentally distinct under different ideological 
regimes. 

Monika BAAR 
Leiden University 


Patrick LALLY MICHELSON and JupirH DEuTscu Korn- 
BLATT, editors. Thinking Orthodox in Modern Russia: 
Culture, History, Context. Madison: University of Wis- 
consin Press, 2014. Pp. xii, 303. Paper $29.95, e-book 
$24.95. 


The purpose of this collection of essays is to contextual- 
ize Russian religious thought, both lay and ecclesiastical, 
as it was expressed between the late eighteenth and the 
early twentieth century. The essays are grouped into 
three sections to reflect the realms from which they 
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emerged: within the institutional Orthodox Church; in 
the various spiritual academies; and outside the church 
and the academies. 

The first section consists of three essays and begins 
with Elise Kimerling Wirtschafter’s “Orthodoxy and 
Enlightenment in Catherinian Russia: The Tsarevich 
Dimitrii Sermons of Metropolitan Platon.” Wirtschafter 
argues that Metropolitan Platon’s sermons on the suf- 
fering of the Tsarevich Dimitrii, a martyr of the Russian 
Orthodox Church, reveal the metropolitan’s Enlighten- 
ment sensibilities on the issue of theodicy and his con- 
scious attempt to blend the humanistic strand of 
eighteenth-century religious Enlightenment with tradi- 
tional Orthodox religious teachings. 

Heather J. Coleman’s “Theology on the Ground: 
Dmitrii Bogoliubov, the Orthodox Anti-Sectarian Mis- 
sion, and the Russian Soul,” analyzes the late-nine- 
teenth-century encounter between a highly educated 
young missionary who embodied the fixed certainties of 
the central Orthodox Church, and peasants, whose be- 
liefs, thought by them to be no less “Orthodox,” were 
not the same as his. The outcome of this encounter was 
not expected: the missionary abandoned his own belief 
that the Russian soul was eternally Orthodox, and in- 
stead came to envision an Orthodox Russia that em- 
braced freedom of conscience as it entered the modern 
world. 

Scott M. Kenworthy’s “Archbishop Nikon (Rozhdest- 
venskii) and Pavel Florenskii on Spiritual Experience, 
Theology, and the Name-Glorifiers Dispute,” uses this 
dispute (is the name of God, God himself?) of the early 
twentieth century to challenge the well-nourished con- 
tention that the institutional church was a monolithic 
entity filled with academic rationalists who rejected the 
spiritual and mystical experiences of faith. He notes that 
Nikon was not a theologian and had, on many occa- 
sions, written approvingly about the power of prayer 
and the spiritual traditions of Orthodoxy. Nikon had no 
dispute with the Name-Glorifiers’ teachings but rather 
with the problematic interpretations of those teachings 
by the less sophisticated followers. 

The second section also consists of three essays. In 
the first, “V. D. Kudriavstsev-Platonov and the Making 
of Russian Orthodox Theism,” Sean Gillen examines 
the academic theologian Kudriavstsev’s attempt to make 
Orthodoxy “relevant” to a Russia markedly different 
since the emancipation of the serfs in 1861 by employing 
the doctrine of theism. For Gillen, this not only reveals 
that Russian theologians were conversant with Western 
religious discourses, but that they were actively search- 
ing for a means by which the secular and the sacred can 
coexist in the modern world. More important, he raises 
the possibility that religious discourses shaped the later 
generations of Russian intelligentsia as much as secular 
thought. 

In “The Struggle for the Sacred: Russian Orthodox 
Thinking about Miracles in a Modern Age,” Vera Shev- 
zov also considers how academic theologians struggled 
to make Orthodoxy relevant to a modernizing Russia. 
In particular she focuses on how theologians dealt with 
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the phenomenon of miracles. Shevzov finds that al- 
though academic thinkers, just like their lay contem- 
poraries, did not automatically and uncritically accept 
claims of the miraculous, they did create a space in 
which believers could receive intellectual support for 
their “non-modern” and sometimes enchanted world- 
view. 

Ruth Coates’s “‘The Light of the Truth’: Russia’s 
Two Enlightenments, with Reference to Pavel 
Florenskii,” explores the differences between the Euro- 
pean Enlightenment and the so-called Orthodox 
Enlightenment. Coates argues that the Orthodox 
Enlightenment was grounded in the texts of the Philoka- 
lia and that the ascetic qualities of that collection played 
a significant and important role in the conceptualization 
of Florenskii’s own defense of the Orthodox Enlighten- 
ment, The Pillar and the Ground of the Truth, and his 
critique of the Western religious Enlightenment that he 
believed had undermined the official church and whose 
secular rationalism he dramatically rejected. 

The third section, comprised of five essays, opens 
with Nadieszda Kizenko’s “Written Confession and 
Religious Thought in Early Nineteenth-Century Rus- 
sia.” Kizenko notes that there were cases in the eigh- 
teenth century when nuns wrote confessions seeking 
absolution in absentia or when individuals penned con- 
fessions in preparation for sacramental confession. How- 
ever, written confessions by educated laywomen who did 
not wish for absolution but for dialogue with a confessor 
were novel. She contends that the dialogue between 
penitent and confessor inspired intellectual and spiritual 
growth in both parties that influenced the theology of 
confession and enriched Russian religious thought and 
literature. 

Oliver Smith’s “Anagogical Exegesis: The Theological 
Roots of Russian Hermeneutics” makes the intriguing 
argument that the method of scriptural interpretation 
known as anagogy, as practiced by the eighteenth-cen- 
tury hierarch Metropolitan Platon and his school, shared 
a common interpretive framework with the noted mid- 
nineteenth-century literary critic Vissarion Belinskii’s 
analysis of the poetry of Alexander Pushkin. The author 
then proceeds to advance the idea that this hermeneuti- 
cal approach had a significant influence on the emer- 
gence of modern Russian philosophy. 

Randall A. Poole’s “Kant and the Kingdom of Ends 
in Russian Religious Thought (Vladimir Solov’ev),” ar- 
gues that Immanuel Kant’s kingdom of ends, a commu- 
nity whose members accepted the value and personhood 
of one another, was the paradigm for Solov’ev’s ideal of 
“free theocracy.” Solov’ev was determined to reconcile 
faith and reason and to modernize religion. He believed 
that Kant’s concept of moral religion or moral-religious 
experience could make this a real possibility. Poole dem- 
onstrates that just as Kant held that the kingdom of 
ends was the means to achieving the kingdom of God, 
Solov’ev maintained that a free theocracy was necessary 
to the realization of “Godmanhood.” 

In “Religious Thought and Russian Liberal Institu- 
tions: The Case of Pavel Novgorodtsev,” Vanessa 
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Rampton examines the attempts of the legal philoso- 
pher and Orthodox believer Novgorodtsev to reconcile 
Orthodox belief with the principles of liberalism. Novy- 
gorodtsev was certain that liberal goals of social prog- 
ress, freedom of conscience, and religious toleration 
were entirely compatible with non-dogmatic religious 
belief. Kant’s and Solov’ev’s ideas of personhood and 
freedom informed his thinking. Yet, Solov’ev’s free the- 
ocracy ultimately alienated him and other Russian lib- 
erals who labeled it utopian and, therefore, inimical to 
individual freedom. In the end, however, it was war and 
revolution that prevented the reconciliation of Orthodox 
belief and liberal principles. 

In “What Is Beauty? Pasternak’s Adaptations of Rus- 
sian Religious Thought,” Martha M. F. Kelly illustrates 
how Solov’ev’s idea of beauty as a regenerative force 
permeates Doctor Zhivago and how Boris Pasternak 
uses Orthodox liturgy as an example of how ideas affect 
life, especially the figure of Mary Magdalene as an em- 
bodiment of beauty who excites the passions and 
launches humanity to ever greater achievements. Kelly 
brings these qualities of beauty into even bolder relief 
by contrasting them with Leo Tolstoy’s vision of beauty 
as degenerative and the passions it excites as destructive. 
She contends that Pasternak believed that the novel was 
an excellent means to expose Russia’s rich religious tra- 
ditions to a wider world. 

This collection of essays is a testament to the high 
level of diversity, vibrancy, and innovation currently pre- 
sent in the study of Russian religious thought and Rus- 
sian Orthodoxy. It is axiomatic that religion, in its 
various manifestations, played an extremely important 
role in shaping modern Russian politics, society, and 
culture. The significance of this volume is that it empha- 
sizes the contextual and contingent quality of that role. 
As Orthodox believers negotiated their way in an in- 
creasingly modern world, they often reconfigured or re- 
fashioned their personal and institutional religious 
beliefs and experiences to comprehend more fully the 
new realities before them. And even though individual 
Russian thinkers and writers relied on different and 
contradictory aspects of their common religious heritage 
as they confronted that changing world, they were al- 
ways, in their own minds, thinking Orthodox. 

GREGORY BRUESS 
University of Northern Iowa 


ALISON K. Situ. For the Common Good and Their Own 
Well-Being: Social Estates in Imperial Russia. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 2014. Pp. ix, 278. $78.00. 


In an observation that also underscores the significance 
of her work, Alison K. Smith notes that, in the eyes of 
nineteenth-century critics of Russia’s social order, “the 
internal workings of sosloviia were ‘a secret matter,” 
and that “soslovie societies had developed in large part 
out of public view” (175). The goal of Smith’s excellent 
book on social estates in imperial Russia is precisely to 
uncover these “internal workings” and to explore the 
changing meanings of soslovie for the state, local 
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communities, and individuals from its emergence early 
in the eighteenth century until the demise of the autoc- 
racy in 1917. Using an approach that is both thematic 
and chronological, Smith charts the legal evolution of a 
paradigm that dominated imperial Russian society and 
documents the social history of mobility within the Rus- 
sian Empire, while addressing the significance of soslovie 
as a source of identity. 

Although historians have dedicated significant atten- 
tion to the meaning and implementation of soslovie, 
Smith’s work stands out for her meticulous reading of 
the records of town magistracies in Moscow, St. Peters- 
burg, and six provincial capitals. From the outset, she ac- 
knowledges the difficulty of translating the term soslovie, 
much less pinning down its meaning, which was continu- 
ally in flux as the borders of the empire and the interests 
of the state evolved. In her work, soslovie is defined as 
“social categories that governed the rights and duties” of 
individuals in the Russian Empire, and also “located” 
them geographically, juridically, and culturally (5-6). 
Smith goes on to develop three overarching themes: the 
use of soslovie by the state as a means of ensuring social 
stability and allowing the empire to “see” its population 
(122); the process in which individuals managed to 
move, often by their own initiative, from one social estate 
to another; and the ways in which social categories 
shaped individual identity. As the soslovie system became 
more complex and contradictory, Smith argues, the 
emergence of new social categories “not only allowed 
new behavior but also created it” (118). 

Throughout her work, Smith emphasizes the over- 
whelming importance of soslovie in the way the minis- 
tries of the state and local authorities conceived of 
Russian society: soslovie was, to be sure, an instrument 
of social control; yet it was also a source of “belonging 
and opportunity” for the empire’s inhabitants (94). The 
implementation of laws governing social mobility, how- 
ever, highlighted the conflicting interests of the state 
and local communities. Smith recounts the confusion 
that characterized legal practice on the local level, where 
judicial authorities often acted in violation of the wishes 
of the autocracy. As Smith remarks, their controversial 
decisions derived primarily from the complexity of rec- 
onciling contradictory laws. Catherine II’s Charter to 
the Nobility brought some clarification, but ambiguity in 
how the concept of social estate should be implemented 
persisted until the end of the imperial era. In particular, 
the emancipation of the serfs in 1864 initiated debates 
on whether soslovie should be abolished altogether a 
proposal that proved impossible, as the concept of soslo- 
vie was far too entrenched and useful to the state to al- 
low its elimination (125). 

The impulse that motivated mobility between estates 
was wide-ranging. Peasants who had been manumitted 
by their owners petitioned to be allowed into the estate 
of townspeople; in rarer cases, those who engaged suc- 
cessfully in trade sought entry into the merchant guilds. 
Petitions also reveal that many aspired to the advantages 
that belonging to a particular soslovie entailed: in partic- 
ular, the right to receive material aid during old age or 
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illness. Others, not surprisingly, wished to escape the 
burden of military service. Smith points out that peti- 
tioners made ample use of legal language: their petitions 
echoed the rhetoric of the state when they requested to 
“choose a way of life” (86), language that reflected the 
fact that soslovie “was intended to reflect actual occupa- 
tion and residence, not simply status” (82), and that reg- 
istering social status was more a duty than a right. 
Downward mobility was also a danger, particularly in 
the case of merchants who lost their financial standing. 

The process of moving from one social category to 
another was complicated by local communities that re- 
leased and accepted members who wished to change 
their estate. Both village and town societies were reluc- 
tant to release members without evidence that their de- 
parture would not place additional burdens, in the form 
of paying taxes and providing military recruits, on those 
who remained. Similarly, communities who accepted 
new members into their ranks wished to avoid the bur- 
den of providing for individuals who proved unable to 
support themselves or were potential sources of unrest. 
Petitioners, both male and female, were obliged to pro- 
vide documents demonstrating that they could support 
themselves and their family members. With good 
reason, local communities feared vagrancy and trouble- 
making in any form (89), including membership in dan- 
gerous “schismatic sects” (171). 

In her final chapter, Smith tells the stories of four in- 
dividuals who changed their soslovie. She goes on to 
elaborate how local registries, with their vivid margina- 
lia, yield the stories of several generations within fami- 
lies, often beginning in serfdom and culminating in lives 
and professions far removed from the field and the vil- 
lage. Moreover, although she admits the sources are of- 
ten silent in regard to gender, Smith also takes care to 
recount the experiences of women who sought social 
mobility. 

Smith’s conclusions are based on careful reading of 
an impressive array of archival sources, drawn from 
both central and numerous provincial archives. Her 
work is complex, clearly written, and characterized by 
significant insights into the legal and social history of im- 
perial Russia. She vividly documents the voices and life 
stories of the thousands of individual Russians whose 
lives hinged on the institution of soslovie and how many 
succeeded in navigating its bureaucracy and achieving 
mobility despite its constraints. In short, this is a highly 
valuable monograph that is indispensable for any histo- 
rian of imperial Russia. 

MICHELLE LAMARCHE MARRESE 
New York, New York 


FRITHJOF BENJAMIN SCHENK. Russlands Fahrt in die Mod- 
erne: Mobilitat und sozialer Raum im Eisenbahnzeitalter. 
(Quellen und Studien zur Geschichte des 6stlichen Eu- 
ropa, no. 82.) Stuttgart: Franz Steiner Verlag, 2014. Pp. 
456. €68.00. 


The specificities of Russia’s path to modernity during 
the late nineteenth and early twentieth century have 
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increasingly attracted historical research. Frithjof Benja- 
min Schenk’s study of Russian rail exemplifies this 
trend. The author connects a history of the railroad as a 
modern infrastructure with changing notions of space in 
the imperial realm. By using railroads as his focal point, 
Schenk analyzes the transformation of the empire as 
well as the emergence of the Russian traveler during 
the last decades of the nineteenth century. 

The first chapter describes how the imperial space 
was consolidated by the building of the first Russian 
railroads. The elite in St. Petersburg had long seen the 
lack of control over its peripheries as a threat to the em- 
pire. By establishing new connections with the center, 
the imperial government gained additional control over 
the European heartlands as well as such borderlands as 
the Caucasus, Central Asia, and Siberia. As space and 
time between the capital and the provinces shrank, the 
rails eventually allowed a new mode of governance. 
More than before, the center attempted to control the 
vast provinces. Russian statesmen such as Sergei Witte 
understood the prospects of “railway imperialism,” i.e., 
not necessarily territorial expansion but rather a consoli- 
dation of the imperial realm that would be advanta- 
geous for Russia. Still, as Schenk points out, the 
railroad was not merely a means of social mobility or 
economic progress but was also part of the military in- 
frastructure. As such, the expansion of Russian railroads 
was closely monitored by rival European and Asian 
powers. It also played a major role in the confrontations 
with China and Japan and during World War I. 

By focusing on space, acceleration, and changing no- 
tions of time, Schenk succeeds in writing a cultural his- 
tory of Russia’s railroads. His close reading of 
timetables, maps, and travel guides allows a glimpse into 
the shifting notions of empire. The railroads helped to 
convert the hierarchical and often immobile traditional 
order into a more modern society. The increased mobil- 
ity deeply influenced the political, social, and cultural 
perceptions of Russian subjects. Passengers explored 
trains and stations as places of sociability; they met their 
own and others while traveling at increasing speed 
through the vast spaces that formed the Russian Em- 
pire. The author shows how notions of estate and class 
were gradually but inexorably transformed. The passen- 
ger—whether from the elite or the narod—was turned 
into a modern person. 

Finally, the book explores the connection between 
railroad infrastructure and power. The tsars increasingly 
used trains as a way of learning about and ruling their 
empire. Again, this led to new perceptions of the pe- 
riphery by members of the court. Siberia or the Cauca- 
sus became accessible. Yet in the age of revolutionary 
terrorism, any journey of the emperor, his family, or his 
government put them at considerable risk. The author 
explains how concern for the monarch’s security grew 
over time, how his travels were regulated, and how the 
revolutionary movement attempted to target the royal 
carriages. While terrorist attempts largely failed, the 
royal family did survive a major railroad disaster near 
the town of Borki in Ukraine in October 1888. More 
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than twenty-three passengers were killed and scores in- 
jured in an incident that was caused by technical prob- 
lems. In a fascinating case study, Schenk attempts to 
reconstruct the discourses that surrounded the “miracu- 
lous” survival of the tsar. He argues that even in the 
modern world the idea of an anointed ruler could help 
legitimize the autocratic regime. The crash was turned 
into a modern miracle; the unharmed survival of the 
monarch was interpreted as proof of the grace of God. 
Newspapers as well as popular literature helped to 
spread the narrative about the “miracle at Borki” and 
the invulnerable persona of Alexander III. 

Until today the modern infrastructure built under the 
tsars survives in major cities of the former empire such 
as St. Petersburg, Moscow, or Kazan?. The stations are 
part and parcel of the urban landscape. Rail travel is 
still much more important in Eurasia than in Western 
Europe. This excellent work by Schenk helps us to bet- 
ter understand the emergence of the railway empire 
that was built in fin-de-siécie Russia. This quintessen- 
tially modern infrastructure left its imprint on 
contemporaries and still shapes the space of Russia and 
its neighbors today. Scholars of tsarist Russia as well as 
those interested in the cultural history of travel in the 
modern age will certainly profit from this fine piece of 
scholarship. 

JAN C. BEHRENDS 
Centre for Contemporary History, Potsdam 


JosHua A. SANBORN. Imperial Apocalypse: The Great 
War and the Destruction of the Russian Empire. (The 
Greater War.) New York: Oxford University Press, 
2014. Pp. xii, 287. $49.95. 


Simply put, Imperial Apocalypse: The Great War and the 
Destruction of the Russian Empire is a wonderful book. 
It takes the reader to the heart of the experience of 
Russian participants in the Great War in an original 
and unprecedented way. From the General Staff Head- 
quarters to the desolate lines of refugees, from the suf- 
fering frontline troops to the medics who tried to patch 
up the overwhelming wave of casualties, readers are em- 
bedded in the Eastern Front. In terms of depth of de- 
scription, sensitivity to the subject matter, elegance of 
expression, and originality of approach, Joshua A. San- 
born has few rivals. His breadth of vision not only 
encompasses crucial but often overlooked episodes, 
such as the Central Asian uprising of 1916 and the Ar- 
menian massacres; he also shows their importance to 
the story. The war he describes is one of excessive vio- 
lence, bureaucratic incompetence to an extreme degree, 
and atrocities of unimaginable extent and impact. There 
is no nobility or heroism in this account, although there 
are heartrending cries from participants. A young officer 
Volodia O-y’s letter to his mother in July 1915 encapsu- 
lates the poignancy and naiveté of many of the wars vic- 
tims. At the front, he wrote, life had an “acuteness” 
compared to which ordinary life was “empty vegetation” 
(109). Should he die, a fate he endured in January 1916, 
his mother should console herself knowing that her son 
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“wanted to be a citizen of his motherland by acting and 
that he died, not hiding behind someone else’s back, but 
hiding others behind him” (109). Better “to die a “‘beau- 
tiful death,’” he concluded, than to live on and spend 
the last ten years of life ailing and die at fifty or sixty 
(109). There are a multitude of other examples like this 
that take us into the very souls of the participants. 

This is not the only strength of the book. The narra- 
tive of the war is concise but comprehensive and takes 
us through the brief successes, the short-lived moment 
of stability, and then the headlong Great Retreat. The 
“remobilizing” (chap. 3) and even “rejuvenation” (111- 
129) of the army in 1916 are perhaps overstated and, as 
we shall see, even more critically its costs are under- 
stated, but the author is surely right to draw our atten- 
tion to it. The segments on POWs and a whole chapter 
on medical personnel take us deep into areas that are 
often elided in general accounts. However, it is here 
that doubts about the overall approach begin to creep 
in. We have a valuable twenty-eight pages on doctors 
and nurses but Sanborn’s study presents a Russia where 
workers, peasants, political parties, the economy, cities, 
and the Home Front have only a peripheral presence. 
The February Revolution takes up a brief couple of 
pages; October 1917 passes equally briefly. 

Can this approach be justified? True, the aim of the 
book is to link war and the collapse of the Russian Em- 
pire, and the author’s emphasis on certain areas does 
serve this purpose. However, let us look at some of the 
ensuing problems that readers may encounter. First, 
what is meant by “the Russian Empire”? If it is under- 
stood along conventional lines as the multiethnic state 
ruled from the Russian capital, it is hard to describe its 
collapse when, by 1923, it was, geographically at least, 
largely reconstituted. The real focus is not on the em- 
pire in that sense, it is on the imperial state, otherwise 
known as the autocracy. This ambiguity leads to some 
lack of clarity in analysis. Second, the compression of 
the story into the time period of the war, again partly 
justifiable, risks omitting or underestimating the force of 
prewar conditions and contributions to collapse. For ex- 
ample, to draw our attention in detail to the battle of 
Gorlice and its consequences is a strong point of the 
narrative, but to describe it as the “graveyard” of the 
Russian Empire goes too far (65). The empire—the 
prison house of nations—was approaching its graveyard 
long before 1914, let alone 1915. Third, the excellent ac- 
count of the resurrection of the army in late 1915-1916 
needs to be more deeply imprinted in the general 
awareness of the war and is thus a very welcome part of 
the study. However, the pressure that prioritizing the 
military put on cities and factories is insufficiently 
stressed here. Sanborn does refer to the “blundering su- 
premacy of the army in the economy” (255), but detail 
is lacking. Could some of the space devoted to medics 
have been devoted to workers even if only in war pro- 
duction and transportation? The vast majority of the 
sources used by Sanborn come from government or se- 
nior-level military files. The list of sources names hardly 
any non-governmental items. The author’s own 
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comment that he has “only been able to touch lightly” 
(234) on the complexities of the economy—a matter of 
choice, surely not that he is not “able’—seems odd 
since most studies of empires and postcolonialism give 
much greater emphasis to the economy. Also, the brev- 
ity of the account of the rise of the Bolshevik successor 
state, occupying some four pages, only whets the appe- 
tite given the excellence of some of the judgments and 
comments about it. 

Sanborn’s study has many other virtues and some fur- 
ther points of debate. In a moment when the commem- 
oration of the Great War, in Western Europe at least, 
has all but forgotten the Eastern Front, Sanborn has 
provided a superb corrective. The transformation in 
studies of the war in the east to which he refers and 
credits to Peter Gatrell, Peter Holquist, Mark von Ha- 
gen, Eric Lohr, and Aleksandra Bakhturina (39) has 
found its synthesizer and overall developer, but perhaps 
the whole school should reconsider its tendency to gloss 
over the social histories of the preceding generation 
when it comes to analyzing the Russian Revolution. 

CHRISTOPHER READ 
University of Warwick 


PER ANDERS RuDLING. The Rise and Fall of Belarusian 
Nationalism, 1906-1931. (Pitt Series in Russian and 
East European Studies.) Pittsburgh, Pa.: University of 
Pittsburgh Press, 2015. Pp. x, 436. $29.95. 


Belarus is a national state where, paradoxically, nation- 
alism is very weak. There was a period, however, when 
Belarusian nationalism flourished, and Per Anders 
Rudling attempts to explain its rise and fall. While this 
attempt is less than successful, the monograph does of- 
fer some valuable insights. 

In 1906, Belarusian nationalism was limited to a small 
group of intellectuals. Its prospects looked bleak, as Be- 
larusian peasants lacked national consciousness. During 
the Great War, however, the question of Belarus as an 
independent state became an element of a larger geopo- 
litical game, which worked in the Belarusian nationalists’ 
favor. First, they used Germany’s tacit support to pro- 
claim the Belarusian People’s Republic in 1918. After 
the war, they exploited the rivalry for Belarusian support 
between Soviet Russia, Poland, and initially also Lithua- 
nia. However, with the end of the Polish-Soviet War 
and the Riga Treaty of 1921, Belarus was split into two 
parts: the western went to Poland, while the eastern 
formed Soviet Belarus within the Soviet Union. Moscow 
tried to destabilize Poland by pursuing the policy of 
Belarusization. The vernacular Belarusian language was 
used in Soviet Belarusian education, press, and adminis- 
tration. With Soviet Belarus looking like a genuine na- 
tional republic, Belarusian activists in Poland—facing 
the threat of assimilation—became pro-Soviet. Marshal 
Jozef Pitsudski, the Polish dictator since 1926, sup- 
pressed the pro-Soviet Belarusian movement. This de- 
velopment and Pilsudski’s sponsorship of the 
Promethean project, which aimed to detach Belarus and 
Ukraine from the Soviet Union, were the main reasons 
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for Moscow’s change of policy. Joseph Stalin concluded 
that the marriage of convenience between the Bolshe- 
viks and Belarusian national activists must be termi- 
nated. The latter became too assertive, and Stalin 
doubted whether he could rely on them in the face of 
Pilsudski’s Promethean project. 

Rudling’s monograph offers many impressive analy- 
ses, such as the discussion of the reasons for the crea- 
tion of the Lithuanian-Belarusian Soviet Republic. His 
treatment of Soviet Belarus and Belarusian national 
communism is competent and informative. The chapter 
conclusions on these two topics are well argued and 
insightful. Unfortunately, the book also contains many 
errors. Most troubling are half a dozen grave misrepre- 
sentations of the sources, suggesting a sloppy reading of 
secondary sources. For example, Rudling claims that 
Stalin considered the idea of a Belarusian-Lithuanian 
federation “as a serious option . . . in the fall of 1939” 
(101). This is based ostensibly on Timothy Snyder’s The 
Reconstruction of Nations: Poland, Ukraine, Lithuania, 
and Belarus, 1569-1999 (2003). However, Snyder merely 
says that, after the invasion of eastern Poland by the 
Red Army, Belarusian activists hoped—and were as- 
sured by the Soviet administration—that Vilnius, for- 
merly a Polish city, would now “be joined to Soviet 
Belorussia.” Rudling also asserts that “the local Polish 
elite in the Vilnius area .. . manipulated the 1916 cen- 
sus by having the number of Belarusians significantly 
lowered” (72). This claim presumably relies on Wiktor 
Sukiennicki’s East Central Europe during World War I: 
From Foreign Domination to National Independence 
(1984). However, Sukiennicki does not say anything of 
the sort. On the contrary, he suggests that the census 
was as fair as possible. The German occupying authori- 
ties ensured that the three predominant nationalities— 
Jews, Poles, and Lithuanians—were represented on 
each of the Precinct Census Committees. The Germans 
hired mainly Jews and Poles but also Lithuanians and 
Belarusians as census takers. While the Lithuanian 
members of the Census Committee declared their “inti- 
mate conviction” that the census results on nationality 
did not correspond to reality, they still affirmed that the 
census was made “by absolutely impartial officers.” 

To add to the troubles, Rudling accepts at face value 
some questionable claims made by the Bolshevik press, 
such as the assertion that “[i]n elections to the local 
legislative assemblies, one Polish vote equaled four Be- 
larusian votes,” or that up until 1926 “half of the Bela- 
rusians in Poland” had been “ineligible to vote” (168). 
To accept sweeping allegations spread by Bolshevik pro- 
paganda without vetting them against other sources 
seems rather credulous. Not to mention that Poland, as 
a centralized state, had no local legislative assemblies. 

In some cases, Rudling contradicts himself. For exam- 
ple, he holds that Polish authorities during the Polish- 
Soviet War conducted “a campaign to close down Bela- 
rusian schools” but also “tolerated” these schools (108, 
121). Neither of these statements agrees with Krystyna 
Gomotka’s finding that the Poles funded Belarusian 
schools, whose number in the Minsk region, for 
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instance, rose from 8 to 235 under Polish rule. Rudling’s 
bibliography includes Gométka’s book, so it is inexplica- 
ble why he ignores her research. He should either refute 
it or accept it. 

The author makes some surprising errors of fact. In 
one instance, he maintains that Homel and Rechitsa lay 
in Pskov Province (217). He also suggests that the Jew- 
ish Bund was inactive in Poland (235), and holds that 
“[a]ccording to the official Polish census of 1931. . . Be- 
larusians made up over 50 percent of the population” in 
the areas surrounding Vilnius (17). 

Furthermore, Rudling errs on some more arcane 
questions. The Lithuanian-Belarusian Soviet Republic 
could not include Hrodna, Kaunas, and parts of Suwatki 
Province (98) because these were occupied by the Ger- 
mans. He makes a double error by maintaining that the 
map on page 83 shows “the extent of the Soviet Socialist 
Republic of Belarus, March 1, 1919.” First, the map de- 
picts the area unilaterally claimed, but not necessarily 
controlled, by the SSRB; second, the SSRB did not exist 
on that date. Additional mistakes include: the Riga 
Treaty was signed on March 18, 1921, not March 20 
(114); the Polish diplomat was Leon, not Lech, Wasi- 
lewski (113); Symon Petliura headed the Ukrainian Peo- 
ple’s Republic, not the Ukrainian Democratic Republic 
(341). 

All in all, the book is extremely uneven and thus to 
be used with great caution, especially by those who are 
not very familiar with the topic. 

JERZY BORZECKI 
University of Toronto at Mississauga 


STEPHEN Korkxin. Stalin, Volume I: Paradoxes of Power, 
1878-1928. New York: Penguin Books, 2014. Pp. xiii, 
949. $40.00. 


Over the course of the past quarter-century, Stephen 
Kotkin has made a number of agenda-setting contribu- 
tions to the study of the Stalin period. Particularly nota- 
ble are his Foucault-inspired study of Magnitogorsk 
(Magnetic Mountain: Stalinism as Civilization [1995]) and 
his comparative corrective to Soviet exceptionalism 
(“Modern Times: The Soviet Union and the Interwar 
Conjuncture,” Kritika 2, no. 1 [2001]: 111-164). In Sta- 
lin: Paradoxes of Power, Kotkin synthesizes an enormous 
amount of newly published research together with his 
own archival findings in order to offer a well-timed bid 
to overturn the canon once again. 

Explicitly rejecting traditional views of Joseph Stalin 
as a mediocrity (Leon D. Trotsky) or an upward climber 
with a marginal revolutionary record (Nikolai N. Sukha- 
nov), Kotkin also implicitly positions his view of Stalin 
against more recent characterizations of the general sec- 
retary as a cynical master of bureaucratic infighting 
(Isaac Deutscher); a Machiavellian despot (Adam 
Ulam, E. A. Rees); a mafia don (Edvard S. Radzinskii, 
Simon Sebag Montefiore); an insecure tyrant (Robert 
Tucker); an Old Russian tsar (J. Arch Getty); a prag- 
matic strongman (Robert Service, Oleg V. Khlevniuk); a 
consummate politician (Hiroaki Kuromiya); Vladimir I. 
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Lenin’s treacherous heir (Dmitrii A. Volkogonov); and 
a Marxist true believer (Erik van Ree). According to 
Kotkin, Stalin was the paradoxical embodiment of the 
Bolshevik Revolution: an upstart driven by a fusion of 
Leninist vanguardism, political realism, and bureaucratic 
savvy. Kotkin’s Stalin was supremely capable, while at 
the same time firmly rooted in the Bolshevik ideological 
experience, a depiction that avoids the mistake made by 
many of the general secretary’s would-be biographers 
who portray him as standing somehow outside of his 
historical place and time. Such biographers have often 
thought of Stalin as a historical free agent of sorts: sus- 
picious, prescient, hyperbolically tyrannical, and implau- 
sibly cold-blooded. Kotkin recontextualizes the general 
secretary within the first three decades of the twentieth 
century in order to narrate his rise to power without ex- 
cessive indulgence in psychoanalytical speculation or 
moralistic preaching. By the end of this volume, Kotkin 
makes it clear that he thinks Stalin deserved the appella- 
tion often ascribed to him by his contemporaries as Le- 
nin’s best disciple, both in terms of ideological vision 
and administrative talent. 

Kotkin takes a number of risks in this book in order 
to distinguish it from the dozens of other Stalin biogra- 
phies in circulation. Most obvious is its massive scale: 
comprising nearly 750 pages of text and roughly 4,000 
footnotes, this is only the first volume of a trilogy that 
could easily require a fourth volume if Kotkin decides 
not to collapse the war together with the understudied 
1945-1953 period. But aside from the biography’s over- 
whelming proportions, Kotkin’s ambitions lead him to 
other extremes as well. Determined to depict Stalin as 
Lenin’s natural heir, he treats other party leaders from 
Lenin’s entourage quite dismissively, particularly Trot- 
sky, Grigorii E. Zinov’ev, Lev B. Kameney, and Nikolai 
I. Bukharin. Kotkin also embraces the largely dis- 
credited scholarship of the Stalinist historian Valentin 
A. Sakharov in order to cast doubt over the authenticity 
of Lenin’s so-called “Last Testament,” which has tradi- 
tionally branded Stalin as unfit to lead (488-505). Simi- 
larly, Kotkin’s determination to cast Stalin as a talented 
leader inclines him to doubt reliable accounts of mis- 
takes made during the 1918-1921 civil war, particularly 
during the defense of Tsaritsyn and the invasion of Po- 
land (300-310, 360-365). This argumentation, combined 
with Kotkin’s tendency to exaggerate Stalin’s administra- 
tive genius (regarding the creation of the party bureau- 
cracy [422-425], his assembly of a powerful patron-client 
network [431—435, 469-470], etc.), results in a biography 
that sometimes evokes the personality cult that the 
Soviet ideological establishment constructed around the 
general secretary during his lifetime. 

Although Kotkin is generally persuasive in his analy- 
sis, some of the revisionist positions that he adopts seem 
to run counter to the larger thesis undergirding this 
work. Frequent references to Stalin’s stultifying dogma- 
tism undermine the notion that he was ideologically 
driven (107, 544-545). Dismissal of Stalin’s concept of 
“Socialism in One Country” seems hasty, inasmuch as 
this doctrine explains a lot about the USSR’s growing 
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autarchy during the late 1920s (532). Finally, gratuitous 
allegations of plagiarism in regard to Stalin’s derivative 
theoretical writings cast doubt on Kotkin’s high ap- 
praisal of the general secretary’s intellectual capacity 
(106-107, 532, 544). 

The end result of this risk-taking blurs an otherwise 
compelling thesis. Stalin, according to Kotkin, was “a 
self-styled praktik: a practitioner, a doer . . . That said, 
Stalin returned again and again to the touchstone of 
Lenin’s writings. The fundamental fact about him was 
that he viewed the world through Marxism” (462). 
Some inconsistency is, of course, essentially unavoidable 
within the employment of the first book in a multivo- 
lume Bildungsroman-like biography. That said, avoiding 
such zigzags in the trilogy’s remaining volumes will be 
necessary if Kotkin is to once again produce a needed 
corrective to an often incautious and hyperbolic litera- 
ture. 

DaviD BRANDENBERGER 
University of Richmond 


CRAIG CAMPBELL. Agitating Images: Photography against 
History in Indigenous Siberia. (First Peoples: New Direc- 
tions in Indigenous Studies.) Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 2014. Pp. xx, 267. Cloth $81.00, paper 
$27.00. 


The book under review is a cultural history of the en- 
counter from the 1920s to 1930s between the Evenki, an 
indigenous Siberian people of the Yenisei River area, 
and the representatives of the Soviet state determined 
to transform their culture and society from a “pre-capi- 
talist” to a “socialist” form. The first and much longer 
part of the study is a rather conventional history of this 
encounter, a history based heavily on well-known pub- 
lished works by Soviet and Western historians and an- 
thropologists. A much more interesting part within this 
section draws on the author’s own doctoral research in 
the Russian archives and focuses on the Tura Culture 
Base located in the heart of the Yenisei Evenki terri- 
tory. In the 1920s “culture bases” were established by 
the regime “across the Siberian arctic and subarctic in 
an attempt to establish a solid foundation for Soviet 
power in the least populated and most remote locales” 
of the Soviet Union. In Craig Campbell’s words, the 
main function of these bases was “the staging of broader 
and more intense programs of forced cultural transfor- 
mation.” They “provided the structural framework for 
developing Soviet power in remote regions where it was 
otherwise impossible to sustain programs of aid, instruc- 
tion, and agitation” (101). The author’s detailed discus- 
sion of the specific activities of the Tura Cultural base, 
accompanied by numerous photographs (which unfortu- 
nately do not have captions), paints a fascinating and 
disturbing picture of the ideological, social, economic, 
and political pressure exerted by the new regime on the 
nomadic reindeer herders of the region. Even the seem- 
ingly most benign forms of aid offered by the base, such 
as medical treatment of the sick, came with a price tag: 
the authority of the indigenous healers was seriously 
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undermined, paving the way to their being eventually 
branded “class enemies” and arrested. 

The shorter portion of the book, seen by the author 
as its main contribution to scholarship, deals with the 
photographs taken by the representatives of the Soviet 
state in the course of their project of Sovietizing the 
Evenki, photographs that Campbell has painstakingly lo- 
cated and researched in several Russian archives. The 
numerous images that Soviet officials created had an ob- 
vious goal of portraying native life as it once was and its 
subsequent transformation. In that respect, they were 
reminiscent of the numerous “before and after” photo- 
graphs of Native Americans taken by American mission- 
aries, educators, and other reformers in the nineteenth 
and the first half of the twentieth centuries. Thus the 
photographs featured in Campbell’s study depict the 
Evenki life at the Tura Culture base as consisting of re- 
ceiving medical treatment, dining in clean cafeterias 
dressed in European-style clothing, attending classes in 
modern-style classrooms, and participating in Soviet- 
style community and party meetings. 

One would expect the author to treat these images as 
socialist propaganda, a powerful tool relied on by the 
new regime to convince the indigenous people them- 
selves, the larger Soviet population, and the foreign pub- 
lic that enormous progress was being made in 
Sovietizing (i.e., civilizing) the Soviet North. This, how- 
ever, is not his goal. None of the fascinating photo- 
graphs featured in this second part of the book are 
discussed in any detail. Instead, Campbell presents these 
images as anti-illustrations that muddle simple narra- 
tives of Soviet bureaucratic progress. Invoking theories 
of such diverse (and currently popular) scholars as Wal- 
ter Benjamin, Judith Butler, Michel Foucault, and sev- 
eral others, Campbell characterizes all (!) historical 
photographs as “agitating” images, making a rather am- 
bitious claim that “agitation” (which he defines rather 
vaguely as an “act of cultural critique” [xiii] and con- 
trasts with propaganda) describes a “troubled” and 
“troubling” (97, 22) relationship between photography 
and historiography. What he really aims at is a major in- 
novative theoretical argument that “even the most mun- 
dane and seemingly transparent images . . . have the 
capacity to agitate against or undo our meaning-making 
endeavors” (xiv). What Campbell seems to be suggesting 
is that, so far, historians using archival photographs as 
data have not done it right. While Campbell’s work is 
supposed to offer us an alternative use, his proposed 
method has completely escaped this reviewer. 

The bottom line is this: as a cultural history of the 
Sovietization of a particular indigenous people of East- 
ern Siberia in the 1920s—1930s, Agitating Images: Photog- 
raphy against History in Indigenous Siberia is a fairly 
interesting and well-written study, but as a theoretical 
work, which might serve as a model for innovative re- 
search on historical photography, it promises much 
more than it delivers. 

SERGEI KAN 
Dartmouth College 
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R. W. Davies, OLEG V. KHLEVNYUK, and STEPHEN G. 
Wueatcrort. The Years of Progress: The Soviet Econ- 
omy, 1934-1936. (The Industrialisation of Soviet Russia, 
no. 6.) New York: Palgrave Macmillan, 2014. Pp. xvi, 
496. $185.00. 


This is the penultimate volume in Robert W. Davies’s 
magnificent survey and analysis of the Soviet Union’s in- 
dustrialization drive in the 1930s. This project continues 
the work begun by Davies and his co-author Edward H. 
Carr in the 1960s and 1970s. Their volumes Foundations 
of a Planned Economy, 1926-1929 (1969) treated the de- 
bates among the Soviet leadership on how to replace 
the short-term, mixed-market economy of the New Eco- 
nomic Policy with long-term economic planning. Just as 
Carr, in his history of the Russian Revolution, underes- 
timated the richness of the printed sources available in 
the late 1940s, so Davies, in the mid-1980s, could hardly 
have foreseen the “archival revolution” that would 
come with the collapse of the Soviet Union. Davies is 
one of the most competent economic historians to make 
full use of primary archival sources in combination with 
his excellent grasp of printed Soviet sources deemed 
trustworthy. His references to archival and printed sour- 
ces are often full of additional information and contain 
hints for further research; all testimony of his sharp 
source criticism. Davies gives many concise, pertinent 
commentaries on numerous Soviet leaders, managers, 
planners, and economists, even far below the well- 
known top-brass in the Communist Party, thus adding 
to our understanding of the decision-makers’ back- 
grounds and the otherwise often anonymous bureau- 
cracy. 

The Years of Progress: The Soviet Economy, 1934-1936 
covers in detail the advance of industry, capital invest- 
ment, domestic and foreign trade, and the upgrading of 
Soviet economic infrastructure. Davies places special 
emphasis on the dual threat of war with Japan in the 
east and Nazi Germany in the west, and analyzes how 
the defense industry had to adapt to changing circum- 
stances in light of this threat. 

The preceding volume on industry, Crisis and Progress 
in the Soviet Economy, 1931-1933 (1996), vastly added 
to our knowledge of how the five-year plan for 1928/ 
1929-1932 was implemented, and its real results in vari- 
ous branches. Davies thereafter, in joint authorship with 
Stephen G. Wheatcroft, a leading authority on Soviet 
agriculture and demography, in The Years of Hunger, 
1931-1933 (2004) for the first time sorted out the causal 
complex and the sequences of the mass starvation in 
1932-1933 in Ukraine and other parts of the USSR. 
Not for nothing, this latter volume on one of the hotly 
disputed themes in Russian and Ukrainian historiogra- 
phy since 1992 was translated into Russian and received 
widespread recognition as a major contribution. 

In this book, Davies has again collaborated with 
Wheatcroft, but also with Oleg Khlevniuk, one of Rus- 
sia’s best experts on the history of Stalinism, who con- 
tributes particularly to the sections concerning the 
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Gulag camp system and its role in the economy. In his 
preface, Davies frames the latter part of the 1930s as 
consisting of two distinct periods. He refers to the émi- 
gré historian Naum Jasny’s valid description in Soviet 
Industrialization, 1928-1952 (1961) of 1934-1936 as 
“three ‘good’ years,” in the sense that hard lessons had 
been learned from miscalculated planning efforts during 
the first five-year period. Investment calculations and 
development targets were thereafter set with a better 
grasp of what managers, engineers, and workers in vari- 
ous enterprises could eventually handle. In general, it 
was a period when the dominant drive to set up heavy 
industry tended to be revised in favor of a more bal- 
anced attempt to promote the growth of modern con- 
sumer-oriented branches of production. There was a 
certain relaxation of repressive measures, particularly 
those that targeted such groups of specialists who had 
been purged or persecuted in previous years. While the 
economic system is Davies’s main focus, the book also 
provides a sufficient sketch of changes in culture and 
ideology during these years. 

Davies’s monumental panorama of all Soviet indus- 
trial branches underscores the undeniable high-growth 
rates in industry and the accompanying indicators of a 
more evenly distributed advance of the economy as a 
whole. The book has a well-organized structure and a 
straightforward chronological layout that makes reading 
this exhaustive study fascinating: first, a lucid introduc- 
tion of Soviet forecasts and plans; second, the problems 
of quarterly or even monthly implementation of those 
plans; and finally, an analysis of each year’s achieve- 
ments “in retrospect.” This significantly adds to our un- 
derstanding of how multifaceted and complex the 
decision-making processes actually were, even at a time 
when Joseph Stalin, as general secretary of the Commu- 
nist Party, was considered the undisputed leader or even 
dictator. In an appendix, there is even a detailed scheme 
of one such process, which pertained to the collection of 
grain from peasants throughout 1936, to clearly illustrate 
this thesis. 

While a theoretical approach to the Soviet economic 
system may start with the concepts of a totalitarian sys- 
tem, the rich empirical evidence of conflicting Soviet re- 
alities and a mix of economic viewpoints, as described in 
the present and preceding volumes of Davies’s Industri- 
alisation of Soviet Russia, suggests that until recently we 
held oversimplified views of that system. The fact that 
Soviet leaders in the mid-1930s meticulously scrutinized 
their own failures—more often casting such failures in 
concrete, technical terms than attributing them to “sabo- 
tage” by “enemies of the people”—indicates the need 
for multiple frameworks of interpretation. Davies in this 
volume analyses the first grand Moscow show trial in 
August 1936 against former party opposition leaders. 
He then hints on why the state terror waves in the fol- 
lowing years 1937-1939 deserve their own volume. 
Clearly two distinct moments of the Soviet economic 
and political landscape existed during the 1930s. The 
contrast could hardly be greater than between the 
staged political persecutions of Communist Party 
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members and mass-scale operations against whole seg- 
ments of the population. While the history of these re- 
pressive policies has recently been studied in detail—by 
Khlevniuk and others—one eagerly looks forward to 
reading the final volume of Davies’s study, where these 
tragic events will undoubtedly be situated in a similarly 
broad context of the Soviet economy’s performance up 
until the outbreak of the Second World War. 

LENNART SAMUELSON 

Stockholm School of Economics 


Leonip SmiLovitsky. Jewish Life in Belarus: The Final 
Decade of the Stalin Regime (1944-53). (Publications of 
the Goldstein-Goren Diaspora Research Center, no. 
188.) Budapest and New York: Central European Uni- 
versity Press, 2014. Pp. xvii, 327. $60.00. 


Leonid Smilovitsky’s Jewish Life in Belarus: The Final 
Decade of the Stalin Regime (1944-53) is one of several 
recent books to look at the fate of Jews in the Soviet 
Union in the immediate aftermath of World War II. 
For many years, historians largely assumed that the 
Jews who survived the war either sought complete as- 
similation into Soviet society or were too cowed by gov- 
ernmental persecution to assert their Jewish identities. 
Only a few brave refuseniks and dissidents continued to 
identify as Jews. Newer research, however, has shown 
that at least outside of Moscow and St. Petersburg, ordi- 
nary Soviet citizens of Jewish heritage continued to ex- 
press their Jewish identities in the decades after the war 
in a variety of ways. Smilovitsky’s book adds to our un- 
derstanding of how Jews presented themselves in post- 
war Belarus. 

After an introductory chapter on the history of Bela- 
rusian Jewry prior to the Revolution, Smilovitsky pro- 
vides some background on the demography of the Jews 
of Belarus. Based on previously published studies, he 
summarizes how the war and German occupation not 
only greatly reduced the size of the Jewish population 
but also impacted the social profile of the surviving pop- 
ulation in terms of age, gender, occupation, and educa- 
tion. Smilovitsky is particularly concerned with the age 
and gender of the synagogue-going population, which 
was overwhelmingly old and male. 

The third chapter, on Soviet policy toward Judaism in 
the postwar period, introduces readers to the Council 
for the Affairs of Religious Cults (CARC), the official 
organization created in 1944 to oversee and regulate all 
religious groups in the Soviet Union. The archives of 
the CARC have become an important source for under- 
standing all types of religious practice in the postwar 
Soviet Union, as CARC representatives closely moni- 
tored religious services and rituals, and composed re- 
ports on the religious activities they observed. These 
reports have already proven to be a treasure trove to 
historians. As was typical of Soviet bureaucracies, many 
of the officials charged with reporting on and analyzing 
religious developments were ignorant of the customs 
they were observing and ineffective at controlling them. 

Smilovitsky’s most significant discoveries come in the 
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next two chapters, which detail the decline of organized 
religious life in postwar Belarus and the ordeal some 
communities and individuals underwent to ensure the 
survival of the their faith and its institutions. In 
Bobruisk, for instance, a group of Jews refused to turn 
over their synagogue, warning CARC officials: “‘If you 
shut down our synagogue, all America will hear about 
it!” (69) They fought for three years. Only with Joseph 
Stalin’s personal intervention was the synagogue finally 
shut down. Religious life in Bobruisk and elsewhere 
moved for the most part to the private home and to 
unregistered prayer houses. In his chapter on religious 
life, Smilovitsky looks at how several specific Jewish reli- 
gious rituals were maintained: the baking of matzah, the 
mikveh, burial in cemeteries, kashrut, circumcision, wed- 
ding rituals, and charity. 

A separate chapter addresses the challenges Belaru- 
sian Jews faced in trying to commemorate the Holo- 
caust: two Jewish activists in Minsk, for instance, were 
arrested for inscribing the word “Jews” on a monument 
instead of the anodyne term “Soviet citizens.” The re- 
maining chapters cover Jewish culture—again with a fo- 
cus on religious observance—the role of Jews in the 
economy, Jewish ties abroad, and antisemitism. The vol- 
ume concludes with two appendices, the first of which 
includes translations from several important CARC doc- 
uments, and the second of which lists the names of prac- 
ticing Jews in select towns. 

The book is a useful resource for scholars of Eastern 
European Jewish life. Smilovitsky’s evidence supports 
the observations made by several recent works, such as 
that of Mordechai Altshuler, who discussed Jewish reli- 
gious life throughout the Soviet Union during the same 
period, and Elissa Bemporad and Arkadii Zeltser, both 
of whom looked at religious life in Belarus in an earlier 
period. At times, though, the reader of Smilovitsky’s 
book may forget what a marginal experience he is de- 
scribing. The great deal of attention he pays to each and 
every religious community in Belarus overshadows the 
much larger segment of the population that drifted from 
religion. He gives much less attention to the majority of 
Belarusian Jews who embraced a fully secularized Jew- 
ish culture—or rejected it altogether. Greater engage- 
ment with existing scholatship and more theorization 
could have rendered the book more accessible to non- 
specialists. 

JEFFREY VEIDLINGER 
University of Michigan 


ALAN BaARENBERG. Gulag Town, Company Town: Forced 
Labor and Its Legacy in Vorkuta. (The Yale-Hoover Series 
on Stalin, Stalinism, and the Cold War.) New Haven, 
Conn.: Yale University Press, 2014. Pp. xv, 331. $65.00. 


Alan Barenberg has written the epic tale of Vorkuta, a 
prison camp complex and town located in the Russian 
Arctic. He begins his study with the discovery of coal in 
this remote and inhospitable region and then documents 
the growth of a forced-labor camp complex and its 
neighboring town. Barenberg concludes with an 
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examination of the town’s and the coal industry’s decline 
following the collapse of the Soviet Union. In many 
ways, Barenberg’s study of this one Gulag camp com- 
plex and town serves as a metaphor for the entire Soviet 
Union. Vorkuta, like the USSR, was built through 
forced labor and brutality; in the postwar decades the 
town experienced growth and a degree of affluence in 
the shadow of lingering Stalinist legacies; and, finally, 
Vorkuta struggled with economic and social collapse fol- 
lowing the end of communist rule. 

The Vorkuta labor camp emerged in 1936 as Joseph 
Stalin’s Great Purge gripped the Soviet Union. When 
war with Germany drew near in 1940, Stalin ordered 
the labor camp complex to expand into one of the 
Soviet Union’s major coal producers and by 1942 more 
than 28,500 prisoners, many of them Poles, struggled to 
mine coal in the brutal conditions of an Arctic forced-la- 
bor camp. In his discussion of the war years, Barenberg 
shows that the boundaries between the camps and the 
town were porous. Not only were some prisoners work- 
ing for camp officials who lived in the town, but Baren- 
berg also describes the creation of the Vorkuta Musical 
Drama Theater, whose cast consisted of a mix of pris- 
oners and non-prisoners. The prisoners, he writes, were 
free to travel between the camps and the theater (69). 
The interplay between the town and the camps is one of 
this study’s major themes. 

In the 1950s, following Stalin’s death, the camp popu- 
lation shrank while the town’s population grew. The 
sharp drop in the number of Vorkuta camp prisoners in 
this period was part of a series of prisoner releases that 
affected the entire Gulag system. Barenberg notes, how- 
ever, that while the Vorkuta prison camp complex 
shrank, it did not close and the camps remained a part 
of Vorkuta life for decades to come. Barenberg finds 
that many of the prisoners released in the 1950s simply 
moved to the town of Vorkuta and continued working 
in the mines. By the end of the 1950s, former prisoners 
comprised about one-third of the town’s population 
(199). Barenberg documents how the town’s population 
also grew in this period through an influx of demobi- 
lized soldiers who were looking for jobs after Nikita 
Khrushchev reduced the size of the Soviet Union’s 
standing army. 

In an extensive epilogue, Barenberg writes that the 
town ultimately grew to a population of more than 
216,000 by the early 1980s, but Mikhail Gorbachev’s re- 
forms in the late 1980s had a catastrophic impact on the 
town and its coal-mining industry. As government subsi- 
dies dwindled, wages went unpaid and people began 
leaving the city. After the collapse of the Soviet Union, 
mines began to close and the town’s population fell to 
134,000 by 2002 (239). Barenberg writes of some new 
investment possibilities, but ends with the town’s future 
looking bleak. 

Barenberg uses a large number and wide variety of 
sources in this study. The book’s early chapters, covering 
the Stalin years, draw largely from Stalin-era documents, 
such as government reports and published statistics. 
These sources produce a narrative that downplays the 
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brutality and individual suffering that must have charac- 
terized camp operations. Barenberg offers correctives by 
often reminding the reader of the harsh environment or 
people’s deficient diets, but his narrative in these chap- 
ters nevertheless tends to eschew the human dimension. 
In the study’s later sections, an expanded source base al- 
lows Barenberg to make individual experiences a part of 
his narrative. He skillfully uses memoirs in his documen- 
tation of a major prisoner rebellion in 1953 and his in- 
clusion of people’s accounts of living conditions and 
reports on altercations between civilians and prison 
guards brings a vibrant sense of everyday life to his anal- 
ysis of the post-Stalin period. 

This well-researched book captures the sweep of 
Soviet and Russian history from the Stalin years to the 
present day through its microhistory of a Gulag prison- 
camp complex and its adjoining town. Barenberg’s study 
greatly enriches our understanding of Soviet develop- 
ment and the long-term impact of Stalin’s Gulag. 

Eric DUSKIN 
Christopher Newport University 
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Tosy MAtTTHIESEN. The Other Saudis: Shiism, Dissent 
and Sectarianism. (Cambridge Middle East Studies, no. 
46.) New York: Cambridge University Press, 2015. Pp. 
xxiv, 277. $29.99. 


Saudi Arabia’s dominant religious tradition, known as 
Wahhabism, has long drawn the attention of scholars 
because it legitimizes the Saudi dynasty and plays a con- 
troversial role in the Muslim world as a source of intol- 
erance toward other Muslims, especially Shi‘a. Toby 
Matthiesen delves into the modern political history of 
Saudi Arabia’s Shi‘a minority, which is concentrated 
largely in the oil-rich eastern region along the Persian 
Gulf. The question that shapes his account is how Shi‘a, 
who comprise 10 to 15 percent of the national popula- 
tion, became Saudi Arabia’s “internal Other” (1). 

To answer that question, Toby Matthiesen takes a 
constructivist approach to the historical development of 
sectarianism rather than viewing it as the inevitable ex- 
pression of primordial identities. He emphasizes two 
factors that turn religious difference into sectarian divi- 
sion. First, Wahhabi theology defines Shi‘a as unbe- 
lievers, and therefore they suffer restrictions on religious 
expression. Second, they belong to the same “Twelver” 
sect as do Shi‘a in Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, and Bahrain. 
Ties to co-religionists outside Saudi Arabia sow doubt 
about their loyalty to the monarchy, especially since the 
establishment of Iran’s Shi‘i theocracy and its embrace 
of Shi‘i causes. Restrictions on religious practice, along 
with exclusion from national institutions and economic 
opportunities, strengthen sectarian identity, expressed in 
opposition movements grounded in Shi‘ grievances. 

Matthiesen’s discussion of Shi‘a under Ottoman rule 
(1871 to 1913) and early Saudi rule (1913 to roughly 
1945) shows that they do not constitute a monolithic 
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bloc with an intrinsic propensity to sectarian solidarity. 
They were divided into three theological tendencies, 
each possessing its own seminaries and clerical leaders 
receiving income from tithes and endowed properties. 
They were also divided between commoners and a nota- 
ble stratum of clerics, landowners, and traders that rep- 
resented the Shi‘a before Ottoman governors and Saudi 
authorities. 

In addition to exploring theological and social divi- 
sions in the Shi‘i population, the book excels at demon- 
strating the mutability of Shi‘i participation in 
transnational networks. Before the Saudi conquest, Shi‘a 
had local religious schools and religious scholars who 
were regarded as authoritative in matters of Islamic law. 
They also had ties to seminaries and clerics in Iraq’s 
two shrine cities, Najaf and Karbala’. Under Saudi rule, 
restrictions on religious schools, including forced clo- 
sures, increased the tendency for young men to study in 
Iraq. Hence, sectarian discrimination had the unin- 
tended result of tightening transnational connections. 
When access to the shrine cities was constricted during 
the Iran-Iraq war, Shi‘a again adapted by heading for 
seminaries in Kuwait and Iran. 

The political aspect of transnational networks has 
shifted in tandem with changes in regional trends. 
Organized opposition to the monarchy first emerged in 
the oil fields during the 1950s, when Saudi workers, 
both Shi‘i and Sunni, mixed with workers from other 
Arab countries and joined leftist and nationalist move- 
ments. In the 1970s and 1980s, Shi‘a gravitated to reli- 
gious organizations spanning Saudi Arabia, Bahrain, 
Iraq, Iran, Lebanon, and Syria. Much of the book con- 
centrates on three opposition groups that emerged from 
those organizations: the Movement of Vanguards’ Mis- 
sionaries (also known as the Shirazi movement), fol- 
lowers of Ayatollah Khomeini, and a militant group 
called Hizbullah al-Hijaz. The discussion of their goals, 
strategies, tactics, and regional alliances is dense, but 
Matthiesen aptly summarizes their significance in but- 
tressing sectarian identity. 

The book is the fruit of extensive research into works 
by Saudi Shi‘a on their history, biographies of religious 
leaders, and memoirs by activists. Gathering these mate- 
rials entailed combing bookstalls in Saudi Arabia, Bah- 
rain, Kuwait, Lebanon, and Syria. Primary sources 
include collections of letters and petitions held by activ- 
ists, and interviews with leaders and cadres in opposition 
groups. On the one hand, immersion in Shi‘ sources 
has yielded a rich account of Shi‘i perspectives. On the 
other hand, the book falls short in probing anti-Shii 
prejudice. Interviews with Sunnis would have given an 
idea of the extent to which anti-Shi‘i declarations by 
Wahhabi clerics color the attitudes of the Sunni “man 
in the street” and they would have made it possible to 
compare Sunni attitudes in different parts of the country 
to determine whether proximity to Shi‘a makes any dif- 
ference in the attitudes of Sunnis in eastern province cit- 
ies. 

Matthiesen makes a strong case for the constructivist 
view of sectarianism, but analytical comparisons to 
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Sunni-Shi‘i relations in Bahrain, Iraq, or Lebanon would 
have placed his study in a broader context. Unfortu- 
nately, apart from specialists, few will read the book 
with profit. The narrative tends to get mired in details, 
and while there is a helpful glossary, there is too much 
Arabic terminology. Notwithstanding these shortcom- 
ings, The Other Saudis: Shiism, Dissent and Sectarianism 
makes an original contribution to scholarship on the 
modern history and politics of Shi‘a in Saudi Arabia 
and the Middle East and provides abundant evidence 
for further analytical work on sectarianism. 

Davip ComMINs 

Dickinson College 


AMELIE LE RENARD. A Society of Young Women: Oppor- 
tunities of Place, Power, and Reform in Saudi Arabia. 
Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 2014. Pp. xii, 
207. Cloth $85.00, paper $24.95. 


Amélie Le Renard is a sociologist who spent time in 
Saudi Arabia between 2005 and 2011, when her book 
Femmes et espaces publics en Arabie Saoudite (Women 
and Public Spaces in Saudi Arabia) was published. The 
author states that rather than publish an English transla- 
tion of the book, she decided to publish a different 
book in English based on almost the same ethnographic 
material (x). This is the book under review. 
Fortunately, the author is fluent in Arabic and was 
thus able to meet and speak with Saudi women of Ri- 
yadh between the ages of twenty and thirty years old 
who are the subject of her research. As a result, her 
work has more depth and detail than that of other re- 
searchers with limited, if any, access to women. In her 
preface, Le Renard positions herself as opposed to the 
“Western discourse of women’s oppression in Saudi 
Arabia,” which she states does not help the “cause,” al- 
though she does not state what that cause is (xi). The 
author writes that in the U.S. and Europe, “press arti- 
cles often consider women’s participation in society... 
as automatically limited because of gender segregation, 
as if studying and working with other women meant 
nothing and men were the only ‘real’ society” (vii—vili). 
The author rejects the “developmentalist perspectives 
that regard women’s ‘condition’ as the path of progress 
from ‘tradition’ to ‘modernity,’ with some countries 
more advanced and others ‘backward’” (ix). She also 
condemns the Western reaction to the Saudi ban on 
women driving, which she claims was part of the “long 
history” of “struggle against U.S. imperialism” (viii). 
Her reference to “imperialism” in the text is to Ameri- 
can troops in Saudi Arabia during the first Gulf war. 
The author states her hope that her “analysis of trans- 
forming Saudi femininities, which explores complex pro- 
cesses in terms of changing norms, hierarchies, and 
power relations, will help point out the flaws in the as- 
sumptions on which the Western discourse is based” 
(si). ie as 
The position as outlined by Le Renard is mentioned 
at length here because it does not accord with her find- 
ings in the chapters that follow. The book does not take 
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as its primary goal delegitimizing the Western discourse 
of modernity. Rather, Le Renard explores the complexi- 
ties of young women’s lives in Riyadh, and their striving 
for some autonomy, primarily through their education 
and salaried jobs. Additionally, women in Saudi Arabia 
discuss emancipation differently depending on whether 
they are Islamist women or are the young, educated, 
employed women. In the first case, women assert that 
Islam has given them all their rights and that modernity 
is a Western attempt to weaken Islam and Saudi society. 
In other words, there is an ongoing discussion about 
women’s roles in society that is familiar to scholars of 
Middle Eastern feminist movements. These scholars 
have pointed out that women’s movements in the Mid- 
dle East have been criticized historically for weakening 
the culture and Islam and for modeling their movements 
after those in the West. 

Le Renard situates her study historically by referring 
to the 1970s and 1980s when the oil boom transformed 
family life. Mothers had very different experiences than 
their daughters. They lived modest lives or even lives of 
privation, whether living nomadically or in a village. 
Their daughters, however, lived in a city and had oppor- 
tunities to receive an education and acquire salaried 
work. As the author notes, “young urban women with 
mobile lifestyles are a historically produced category” 
(10). Since a university education and salaried work are 
considered prestigious, a woman could use her educa- 
tion and job to negotiate with her father about other 
things, including the choice of a marriage partner. 

Le Renard “explores practices within public spaces in 
relation to various—and sometimes contradictory—nor- 
mative projects defining national femininity. These proj- 
ects present specifications for what women should do; 
how they should act in order to be considered good, re- 
spectable Saudi women; what places they should occupy 
(literally and figuratively)” (6). 

The women interviewed also have a clear way of dif- 
ferentiating among various categories of persons while 
describing themselves as modern and urban and distanc- 
ing themselves from other social groups. The young 
women interviewed “qualified each other as ‘feminine,’ 
‘respectable,’ ‘deviant,’ ‘masculinized,’ or “dirty” (7). 
The author studied segregation in “spaces that can be 
classified in four categories: women’s campus, women’s 
and mixed workplaces, religious spaces, and shopping 
centers” (6). 

The book also explores the hardships caused by the 
importance of safeguarding women’s reputations. Some 
fathers will only allow their daughters to go out in public 
if they are accompanied by their mothers, and parents 
often refuse to allow their daughters to visit friends in 
their homes, even though homes are built to ensure seg- 
regation of the sexes. 

The law identifies the family as the “central core of 
society” and also authorizes the appointment of a legal 
guardian, usually the father (23). Although we can argue 
that a segment of Saudi women do exercise agency, the 
patriarchal power of the father and the men of the 
Council of Senior ‘Ulama’ and the Committee for the 
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Promotion of Virtue and the Prevention of Vice have 
enormous power over women and men. As Le Renard 
wrote, a father can prevent his daughter from going to 
university or accepting a job just by withholding his per- 
mission (49). 

By incorporating interviews with young Saudi women, 
this book takes its readers to places that visitors to Saudi 
Arabia usually cannot go and provides perspective on 
Saudi life that is not generally available. I recommend 
the book highly. Undergraduates as well as graduate 
students would find the book useful. It may also attract 
educated readers with an interest in Saudi Arabia and 
the status of women there. 

Mary ANN FAy 
Morgan State University 


EpMUND Burke III. The Ethnographic State: France and 
the Invention of Moroccan Islam. Berkeley and Los An- 
geles: University of California Press, 2014. Pp. x, 273. 
$49.95. 


In recent years, scholars of empire and imperial encoun- 
ters have demonstrated the importance of knowledge, 
reconnaissance, and surveying in the process of territo- 
rial conquest and expansion. Inspired by Edward Said’s 
groundbreaking work, Bernard S. Cohn, Ann Laura 
Stoler, Frederick Cooper, and others have shown how 
colonial archives were intended as a means to under- 
stand indigenous societies and hence to facilitate their 
surveillance and conquest, on the one hand, and their 
mise en valeur, or development, on the other. During 
the French colonial period in North Africa (1830-1962), 
colonial officials, military personnel and bureaucrats, 
metropolitan scholars, Orientalists, ethnographers, and 
scientists also contributed to the creation of a vast cor- 
pus of knowledge about North African states and socie- 
ties with instrumental value for conquest. In The 
Ethnographic State: France and the Invention of Moroc- 
can Islam, author Edmund Burke III traces the evolu- 
tion and development of the French colonial archive 
about Morocco, arguing that the archive has collectively 
contributed to the invention of what he calls “Moroccan 
Islam,” an “object of study” that emerged “under the 
French colonial gaze” (184). As a set of discourses that 
coalesced between 1904 and 1912 on the eve of French 
colonization, “Moroccan Islam” helped to reinforce 
French colonial policies vis-a-vis Morocco, culminating 
in the institutionalization of practices associated with 
Moroccan governance in the postcolonial period. We 
cannot understand contemporary views of Moroccan 
state and society, most notably, the sense of continuity 
between the pre- and postcolonial state, argues Burke, 
without acknowledging the base of knowledge created 
about Morocco by the colonial ethnographic tradition. 
Part I of The Ethnographic State is comprised of five 
chapters, which together describe the evolution of 
French thought on Morocco from the enlightenment 
tradition of the encyclopedists (resulting in the monu- 
mental Description de l’Egypte, 1809-1828) through the 
experiences of the French bureaux arabes and Ecole 
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d’Alger traditions, both of which profoundly shaped 
knowledge production about Morocco. Burke situates 
these developments within the broader context of met- 
ropolitan political struggles and academic debates in- 
cluding anxieties about the resurgence of religion in 
France and the pressures of the French colonial lobby 
regarding further colonization and conquest. Burke em- 
phasizes the dialogical nature of the colonial enterprise, 
showing how intellectual concerns and debates affecting 
the metropole had repercussions in the colony and vice 
versa. In this regard, The Ethnographic State exhibits the 
most current scholarship concerning metropolitan-colo- 
nial relations. By 1912, when the French protectorate 
was established, newly founded research centers like the 
Mission scientifique du Maroc (MSM) had assimilated 
the received wisdom of the Algerian experience includ- 
ing some of the most egregious misrepresentations of 
North African society created by Ecole intellectuals. 
“Moroccan studies,” concludes Burke, “was deeply im- 
bued with the colonial binary stereotypes of the Alge- 
rian colonial gospel” (102). 

Yet in part II of The Ethnographic State, Burke shows 
how the exigencies of French pacification and adminis- 
tration of Morocco during the protectorate (1912-1956) 
required the evolution and expansion of the colonial ar- 
chive and the development of a new policy of rule vis-a- 
vis Morocco. Guided by “the new positivist confidence 
in social analysis” and “the doctrine of scientific imperi- 
alism” General Louis-Hubert-Gonzalve Lyautey, first 
governor general of Morocco, sought “to establish a 
modern, professional native administration” along the 
lines of the British administration in India. This in- 
cluded the “gathering of knowledge about colonial pop- 
ulations and governance and its implementation by a 
highly trained core of officials” (109-110). Lyautey’s vi- 
sion of colonial governance by technocratic meritocracy, 
explains Burke, formed the basis for the reorganization 
of research institutes (such as the MSM) and the estab- 
lishment of important publications (such as Archives 
marocaines) whose mandates were informed by the new 
scientific imperialism. 

In the final chapters of The Ethnographic State, Burke 
offers a broad literature review of some of the most 
prominent works on Morocco to be written in the twen- 
tieth century, including studies by Clifford Geertz, Ern- 
est Gellner, and John Waterbury, thereby tracing the 
evolution of “Moroccan Islam” in scholarly literature in 
the postcolonial period. Curiously, important works by 
prominent Moroccan scholars such as Abdallah Laroui 
and Abdellah Hammoudi are noticeably absent in his 
analysis. These scholars have worked within and against 
the grain of the “Moroccan Islam” paradigm creating in 
the process important counterbalances to and reassess- 
ments of some of the most glaring oversights of the con- 
cept. 

The Ethnographic State is a significant contribution to 
Moroccan studies and to the history of imperialism in 
North Africa. Burke’s insistence upon the importance of 
the wider political and intellectual context of the French 
protectorate (and indigenous responses to it) sheds a 
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critical light on by-now-canonical sources for the study 
of Moroccan society, including the Villes et Tribus du 
Maroc series, and publications found in the journals 
Archives maroncaines and Hespéris. For students of Mo- 
rocco, Burke’s work is therefore critical. By situating the 
French colonial archive within a broader context of the 
colonial production of knowledge, Burke also contrib- 
utes to the comparative study of empires and imperial- 
ism. 

SAHAR BAZZAZ 

College of the Holy Cross 


SUB-SAHARAN AFRICA 


Grecory Mann. From Empires to NGOs in the West Af- 
rican Sahel: The Road to Nongovernmentality. (African 
Studies.) New York: Cambridge University Press, 2015. 
Pp. xvi, 281. $34.99. 


Gregory Mann finds a place to study new “forms of 
postcolonial politics, as expressed through humanitarian- 
ism and human rights” (7) in Africa’s Sahelian region. 
Out of the regional famine of the early 1970s emerged a 
form of nongovernmentality, or “new forms of govern- 
mental rationality realized through NGOs” (2), that 
took up the work of social governance in place of the 
state. Mann’s analysis turns on a paradox: humanitarian 
nongovernmentality became prevalent in the 1970s, at 
the very time that newly independent African states val- 
ued their sovereignty the most. In this history of the re- 
gion’s transition from a late imperial to a Third World 
age, Mann asks, “Who opened up the civic space... 
that would later swell with local and international 
NGOs” (5-6), making Sahelians into “subjects of human 
rights campaigns and humanitarian interventions” (2) as 
much and perhaps more meaningfully than as citizens of 
sovereign states? 

Three parts of two chapters sketch out historical an- 
swers to this question. Part I examines the creation of a 
Malian society and public “during the period of antico- 
lonial politics” (8) characteristic of Fourth Republic 
France and its French Union (1946-1958) and during 
the carry over to independent, stand-alone African na- 
tion-states circa 1960. Part II offers a nuanced study of 
the elaboration of citizenship and belonging of mi- 
grants—both those moving east across the Sahel along 
centuries-old pilgrimage routes to Mecca and those relo- 
cating north to France—in the context of decolonization 
and early nation-building. In part III, Mann historicizes 
“the rise of humanitarianism and human rights activism 
as idioms of political engagement in the 1970s” (8). In 
traversing the temporal marker of Sahelian states’ offi- 
cial independence from France, this book pioneers a 
not yet well-traveled path of postcolonial African history 
that intercontinentally and transnationally connects in- 
dependent African states of the western Sahel to Sudan, 
Saudi Arabia, France, and the U.S. It links the present 
to its history within local, national, and regional political 
idioms organic to Bamako, Mali, and the Sahel. Mann’s 
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work seems to privilege questions over answers, as 
though inviting historians to consider more carefully 
problems that we have conventionally left to other disci- 
plines. 

Mann masterfully uses archival evidence to show how 
migrants, bureaucrats—French and African—and diplo- 
mats—Malian, French, Sudanese, and Saudi Arabian— 
were the ones to assign real meaning to “new forms of 
political belonging” (9) as the page of empire turned in 
the late 1950s and the 1960s. They did so through a se- 
ries of haphazard practices generative of tensions in a 
fraught late colonial to postcolonial transition. Mann’s 
innovative juxtaposition of the post-imperial histories of 
migration in France and the Sahel leads to new under- 
standings of the past. For instance, as citizenship and 
national identity emerged across the Sahel and new 
postcolonial alliances or blockages formed for or against 
pan-African and/or pan-Islamist ideologies, pilgrimage 
became a vehicle promoting French community in Af- 
rica in the late 1950s. However, by the early 1960s, it 
shifted, enabling Sahelian officials to refute France’s 
right to define the objects and subjects of government in 
the Sahel. Mann’s genealogy of the fraudulent practices 
of mobility, migration, and asylum-seeking in France re- 
veal how fictional migration controls and false papers 
benefited certain French actors, including, for example, 
employers reliant on cheap labor. The “specialists” em- 
ployed to “control Africans arriving at the country’s bor- 
ders” (132) and keep tabs on them after their arrival 
had often served as colonial agents in Algeria or the 
French colonies. This account of West African migra- 
tion to France from the 1950s to the 1970s excavates the 
layers of colonial residue upon which rests France’s 
present-day national identity crisis. 

In the third part of the book, Mann drives home the 
competition he posits between international humanitari- 
anism and human rights activism, on the one hand, and 
African sovereignty, on the other, by looking at brief 
case studies of NGOs operating in the Sahel in the 
1970s—three American, one French, and the transna- 
tional Amnesty International. This recurring, starkly 
drawn dichotomy might have been tempered by bringing 
activists to life and tracking their circuits of mobilization 
throughout the book. For Mann, Amnesty Internation- 
al’s presence in the Sahel signaled the burgeoning hu- 
man rights movement’s turn toward the apolitical, and 
set in motion state and non-state Sahelian actors’ en- 
gagement with new forms of apparently politically neu- 
tral “nongovernmentality.” But we learn little about 
those behind the scenes, for example, Gerson Konu, an 
exiled Togolese parliamentarian who, after the assassi- 
nation of President Sylvanus Epiphanio Olympio in 
1963, was interned in a military camp and then made 
his way into exile in Europe. In 1971, Konu was named 
Amnesty International’s research specialist for franco- 
phone Africa. He took up the issues of political pris- 
oners, military “justice,” show trials, and capital 
punishment as his first items of inquiry. What networks 
connecting Franco-African political worlds to the 
world’s leading human rights organization in the 1970s 
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might the elision of a figure such as Konu obscure? 
Might there be similar activists linking other NGOs to 
preexisting transregional networks and agendas? 

Mann’s purpose is to recount the history of postcolo- 
nial Malian governmentality in Sahelian terms, thereby 
fitting the region’s “deep historicity” with its “vision of 
the Sahel as a novel dystopic site” (3). His work is stron- 
gest when filling in the empirical details specific to the 
region and its relationship to metropolitan France. A 
close-up view of the evolution of the activist networks 
he examines, and the faces they included, might have 
filled out the regional picture still more, allowing us to 
see other connections elucidating the tense relationship 
between human rights activism and the politics of Afri- 
can sovereignty in the early independence era. 

MEREDITH TERRETTA 
Institute for Advanced Study 


ABOSEDE A. GEORGE. Making Modern Girls: A History of 
Girlhood, Labor, and Social Development in Colonial 
Lagos. (New African Histories.) Athens: Ohio Univer- 
sity Press, 2014. Pp. x, 301. Cloth $80.00, paper $32.95. 


During the first half of the twentieth century, a group of 
educated elite women in Lagos, colonial Nigeria’s capi- 
tal, embarked on a project to modernize working-class 
girlhood by advocating for education as the best path- 
way for socialization and upward socioeconomic mobil- 
ity. They also considered certain employment and work- 
place habits undesirable for girls in the city, where the 
contradictions of colonialism manifested in the co-habi- 
tation of “desirable” and “undesirable” activities and be- 
haviors. In this new book, Making Modern Girls: A 
History of Girlhood, Labor, and Social Development in 
Colonial Lagos, Abosede A. George presents the history 
of girlhood within the context of a protracted struggle to 
“save” endangered girls from social problems that in- 
hibited their transformation into “modern” and respect- 
able girls. One of the main planks on which this 
elegantly written book stands is the ideology of salvation 
as a political discourse and its deployment in the contes- 
tation over the notions of modern girlhood. The signifi- 
cance of Making Modern Girls in African studies is 
incontestable—it is by all standards one of the most so- 
phisticated studies of girlhood in colonial Africa. George 
presents her carefully mined primary data in an engag- 
ing manner, rendering a first-rate analysis of the struggle 
about the ideas of modern girlhood by a spectrum of 
people (Nigerians and British). Straddling the overlap- 
ping fields of development, gender and women, child- 
hood, labor, and urban history, among other studies, 
Making Modern Girls gives readers a clear and unusual 
glimpse into what it takes to be a girl in colonial Lagos. 
The seven chapter book starts from the right dimen- 
sion—the biography of the educated elite women who 
molded the politics of modern childhood. Born predom- 
inantly into Christian upper-class families, the educated 
elite women’s ideology toward modern girlhood was 
shaped by their exposure to Western education and Eu- 
ropean culture (both at home and abroad) and the 
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gendered politics of nationalism and decolonization. 
Chapter 1 also presents useful information about the 
women’s associations such as the Lagos Ladies League, 
the campaign against high infant mortality, and the 
background to the debate over girl-work from the early 
1920s. The emergence of the idea of the universal Afri- 
can child is chapter 2’s main focus. During the interwar 
years, George argues, the colonial government not only 
began to perceive children as a threat to colonial rule, it 
also attempted to disaggregate them from the family, in- 
serting them into a global class of children. 

Chapter 3 engages with the rise of the social welfare 
institution: Here, George turns her searchlight to the ac- 
tivities of the new Colony Welfare Office, established in 
1941 by Donald Faulkner, and the struggle by the elite 
women to get the government to take girl’s welfare seri- 
ous. It highlights the tension over “girl saving” from 
multiple perspectives—from social class and race, to 
gender and location. In chapter 4, the author takes 
readers into the world of a girl street vendor to witness 
the economic and social environment under which she 
worked, her daily experience, and the circumstances 
that placed her activities at the center of the moralists’ 
rhetoric of underdevelopment and sexual objectification. 
George posits that girl hawkers were economic, cultural, 
and historical figures within the welfare-activist group. 
As in the other chapters, the author pays critical atten- 
tion to core historical developments and actors operat- 
ing at diverse levels to shed light on the changing 
meanings of girlhood in Lagos and the conditions re- 
sponsible for ideological transitions. 

Underage prostitution is the main focus of chapter 5. 
Here the author unveils underground sex work and the 
experience of underage girls in it. Chapter 6 tackles the 
courtroom experience of girls accused of violating street 
trading regulation. The punishment for girl-child delin- 
quency mirrored the ideological undercurrents of girl- 
saving. The author gives us an unusual view of the daily 
routine in the girl’s hostel and how European-styled so- 
cialization enhanced girlhood domesticity. The photos 
of the girls’ hostel in-house activities and the juvenile 
court proceeding bring the audience closer to the reali- 
ties and practices of modern girlhood. The final chapter 
unveils the ideological difference between the elite 
women and the colonial government over the implemen- 
tation of the Children and Young Person’s Ordinance, 
the most comprehensive legislation enacted to protect 
Nigerian minors. Yet, this contestation went beyond the 
narrow confine of the content and the implementation 
of the law. Rather, it found expression in bigger issues 
about the well-being of African girls and their roles as 
future mothers, wives, and active players in the politics 
of the independent Nigerian state. Indeed, the fight 
over the relevance of street trading laws tested the ten- 
sion between modern ideas of development and estab- 
lished cultural and economic activities in a rapidly 
modernizing society. The conclusion links the colonial 
history of street hawking with the postcolonial, 
highlighting the connections between the public and 
government’s construction of girlhood welfare. If 
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contemporary Lagosians conceive the “problem” of 
street hawking as a “new” challenge of underdevelop- 
ment, George has successfully proved that in colonial 
Nigeria, the identity and experience of girl-hawkers was 
a significant factor in the debate over the place of 
women and girls in the society. 

Making Modern Girls is a successful book. The argu- 
ments are clearly articulated with relevant primary and 
secondary sources. It would spark significant debates and 
encourage future research into African girlhood history. 

SAHEED ADERINTO 
Western Carolina University 


RACHEL JEAN-BapTisTE. Conjugal Rights: Marriage, Sex- 
uality, and Urban Life in Colonial Libreville, Gabon. 
(New African Histories.) Athens: Ohio University 
Press, 2014. Pp. xiii, 300. Cloth $80.00, paper $32.95. 


Upon completing Rachel Jean-Baptiste’s important new 
study Conjugal Rights: Marriage, Sexuality, and Urban 
Life in Colonial Libreville, Gabon, one will find that sev- 
eral vibrant, unexpected events linger in one’s memory: 
the Free French in 1940 establishing a marriage fund in 
the Equatorial African colonies in order to loan cash to 
African men facing difficulties raising bridewealth; in 
1951, a woman presenting her suitor to her father, and 
(uncharacteristically for a daughter) stating the bride- 
wealth amount, later explaining “I loved my husband, 
and he me” (108); and a woman recalling her three 
partners, none of whom she married, and stating “What 
is important is that I must raise and provide for my chil- 
dren. I have a man’s character” (176). 

Jean-Baptiste has an eye for the telling anecdote, and 
the ones I note bring to the fore themes that are critical 
to her book and to advancing our understanding of the 
history of African marriage, gender, and sexuality. The 
historiography by now richly documents how colonial 
governments believed Africans’ most intimate relations 
to be volatile political matters, and how Europeans and 
Africans, men and women, tried to define gender, mar- 
riage, sexuality, and reproduction in light of new eco- 
nomic realities, urbanization, migrant labor, and 
metropolitan concerns. Through a judicious use of ar- 
chival material from all levels of the empire—from Li- 
breville’s “customary courts” on up through French 
Equatorial Africa-wide inquests—and oral interviews 
with approximately one hundred Gabonese, the author 
demonstrates that the growth of the city and the French 
empire cannot be convincingly written without a full ac- 
count of the women and men who lived there, their 
struggles to form intimate relationships, and the strains 
that resulted from those relationships. She accomplishes 
this feat by discussing how French officials and mission- 
aries worried over the state of African family life, elite 
Africans attempted to codify proper family life, African 
women claimed status through their white lovers, and 
thousands of Africans made homes, families, and love 
during Libreville’s first century. 

Two themes struck me as particularly valuable. First, 
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Jean-Baptiste paints a more accurate portrait of life in 
Africa’s new colonial cities. Libreville’s women were not 
all prostitutes or beer-brewers (although some did en- 
gage in those activities), neither were they all escaping 
ill-treatment in their rural homes (although some were), 
nor were they all seeking lives unencumbered by hus- 
bands and families (although a small handful did). 
Many women enjoyed relative independence in urban 
areas and collected income through trade or unions 
with Europeans; yet, they retained relations with their 
families in the villages. Most of these women wanted 
husbands or mates of some kind, they desired children, 
and they sought adulthood and respectability. This 
might mean serial informal marriage, or helping negoti- 
ate bridewealth with their families, or using the wealth 
of European lovers to supplement their families’ in- 
come. Thus while one interviewee stated that her inde- 
pendence was born of having a “man’s character,” this 
did not at all mean that she spurned long-term unions 
with men. This is not just a book about women, how- 
ever. As Jean-Baptiste makes clear, African men too 
sought marriage (or marriage-like) unions with women. 
Fluctuating economic conditions often made this a diffi- 
cult goal to reach—hence the government bridewealth 
loan project—but the quest fundamentally shaped how 
men experienced urban life. 

Second, Jean-Baptiste offers a refreshing reassess- 
ment of heterosexual intimacy in African colonial his- 
tory. According to several scholars, attention to 
bridewealth and kinship networks should not obscure 
the fact that some marriages were born of emotional at- 
tachments. Jean-Baptiste extends this to considerations 
of sex. Certainly sex could be commodified in Libreville, 
although women often outnumbered men there, creat- 
ing a very different situation compared to Nairobi or 
Harare. Yet men and women also sought companion- 
ship, someone with whom to spend time, someone with 
whom to share emotional and physical intimacy. While 
the history of sex (and marriage) is in part about negoti- 
ations over resources, it “is also about emotions—such 
as desire, pleasure, yearning, and pain” (13). For exam- 
ple, the 1950s studio portrait of the woman with a 
“man’s character” adorns the cover of Conjugal Rights. 
She stands tall, beaming, her husband, half turned from 
the camera, coaxing a smile from their child she is hold- 
ing. It is an image of a loving family, preparing for a 
portrait but caught in a joyful, tender moment. Jean- 
Baptiste reminds us that while colonialism and courts, 
economics and urbanization, must be part of our stories, 
history is impoverished if we fail to hear our subjects 
say, “I loved him, and he me,” or overlook the bliss evi- 
dent in a simple family photo. 

Conjugal Rights has much to offer readers, more than 
can be discussed here. Those interested in sexuality, 
gender, marriage, law, colonialism, and urban history— 
and not just in an African context—will be richly re- 
warded by the book. 

BRETT SHADLE 
Virginia Tech 
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EMMANUEL GERARD and Bruce Kuktick. Death in the 
Congo: Murdering Patrice Lumumba. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 2015. Pp. xiii, 276. $29.95. 


In January 1961, after less than six months in office, 
Congolese prime minister Patrice Lumumba succumbed 
to a maelstrom of forces that vied to keep Congo in the 
clutches of a postcolonial order dictated by capitalism 
and the Cold War. Neither his hamstrung and ephem- 
eral government nor his dwindling cadre of supporters, 
both in Congo and abroad, could overcome a web of 
formidable opponents that his nationalistic rhetoric had 
riled up. Since then, Lumumba’s meteoric rise and fall 
has held a strong fascination for scholars, journalists, 
and activists. In commemoration of the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of Lumumba’s brutal murder, Congolese historian 
Georges Nzongola-Ntalaja wrote a piece in The Guard- 
ian (January 17, 2011) crediting it as “the most impor- 
tant assassination of the 20th century.” The death of 
Lumumba has elicited a cottage industry of books, plays, 
songs, films, and paintings, which aside from sharing 
some of their hagiographic agenda, have all attempted 
to disentangle the web of events, interests, and agencies 
that arrested Lumumba in his quest to emancipate 
Congo from Belgian colonialism. None has accom- 
plished this task more doggedly than Death in the 
Congo: Murdering Patrice Lumumba by Emmanuel Ge- 
rard and Bruce Kuklick. 

Yet, why publish another book on the assassination of 
Lumumba when Ludo De Witte’s exhaustive study, De 
moord op Lumumba (The Assassination of Lumumba 
[2001]), has shed so much light on the nebulous constel- 
lation of forces and interests that cast a pall over Con- 
go’s future by killing its father of independence? After 
all, De Witte’s controversial study, by laying the blame 
squarely on Belgium’s doorstep, has had the merit of 
triggering a commission of inquiry by the Belgian parlia- 
ment that, in spite of its attempt to exonerate the Bel- 
gian government, has ruminated over the morality of 
the state for trespassing its boundaries to commit the 
unthinkable. Gerard and Kulkick seem to have found in 
De Witte’s claims of “moral guilt” the sinew of Death in 
the Congo. Eschewing the “conspiracy” interpretive lens, 
the authors favor “contingency, confusion, duplication 
of labor, and bungling” (216) in explaining how a web 
of agencies, including Belgian king Baudoin, the Belgian 
government, the CIA, the UN, Congolese secessionist 
entities (namely Moise Tshombe’s Katanga and Albert 
Kalonji), and local politicians (most notably colonel Jo- 
seph Mobutu and President Joseph Kasa-Vubu) con- 
nived to “foil the appearance on the world stage of an 
autonomous African land” (216-217). 

The book is organized around several vignettes, start- 
ing with a brief evocation of the “empire of silence” that 
Leopold II created in the Congo and bequeathed to 
Belgium. Congo became a Belgian colony, and no lon- 
ger the private property of its monarch, following the 
first international humanitarian campaign led by the 
Congo Reform Movement. The campaign, the subject 
of Adam Hochschild’s best-selling book, King Leopold’s 
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Ghost (1998), uncovered the atrocities inflicted in the 
Congo that were unheard of in other parts of colonial 
Africa with, perhaps, the exception of British Kenya and 
German Southwest Africa (Namibia). However, in keep- 
ing with the thread of events that doomed Congo’s 
leader, the narrative starts in earnest with Lumumba’s 
pivotal independence speech reacting to King Baudoin’s 
colonial panegyric. “Unstoppable, like an arrow shot 
from a bow” (27), the authors note, Lumumba’s fiery 
speech set in motion an alliance of neocolonial forces 
hell-bent on torpedoing his government and derailing 
Congo’s march toward freedom. The book turns the ta- 
ble on the dominant narrative that has attributed Con- 
go’s debacle to the unpreparedness of its young prime 
minister and his government. Belgium, the authors ar- 
gue, went about to decolonize its jewel colony haphaz- 
ardly at the height of the Cold War, unleashing 
economic and political forces that would stop at nothing 
short of Lumumba’s physical removal. Once Congo 
started its free fall into the abyss, the narrative in several 
Western capitals, especially Washington, D.C., changed 
from considering Lumumba as an impulsive and 
unswayable African leader to what the director of the 
CIA Allen Dulles characterized as “a Castro or worse” 
(62). Indeed, one of the strengths of Death in the Congo 
resides in the authors’ persuasive argument that the lens 
through which Washington, Brussels, and, to a lesser de- 
gree, the UN framed Lumumba was tinged by Cold 
War politics and the perceived fear that Lumumba 
would unravel at the seams postwar arrangements that 
maintained a precarious equilibrium between the two 
superpowers. 

Oddly enough, Death in the Congo seems to evoke 
studies, with their echo of colonial tropes, done immedi- 
ately after independence. This is due not just to its old- 
fashioned diplomatic style but also to some phrases here 
and there that essentialize “Blacks” and “Africans,” and 
even “Whites” for that matter. For instance, “Africans 
in politics,” the authors claim, “would say whatever 
seemed right at the moment, but ignore what they had 
said at the next” (111), a pattern they label “palavering” 
following a popular colonial cipher they recycle ad nau- 
seam to understand how local realpolitik tipped the bal- 
ance against Lumumba’s survival. Despite these 
shortcomings, Death in the Congo remains a valuable ad- 
dition to the literature on Lumumba, an indispensable 
resource for scholars and students of the Cold War and 
Africa’s decolonization. 

Cu. DipieER GONDOLA 
Indiana University-Purdue University Indianapolis 


Joun Hiceinson. Collective Violence and the Agrarian 
Origins of South African Apartheid, 1900-1948. New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 2015. Pp. xiii, 395. 
$99.00. 


The argument of this deeply researched and attractively 
written book is that rural power and violence is central 
to the understanding of modern South African history 
and, further, that these dynamics underlie the evolution 
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of the system of racial segregation into full-scale apart- 
heid. 

That South African history, from the beginnings of 
settlement in the seventeenth century to the present, is 
saturated in violence—personal, collective, and politi- 
cal—is difficult to dispute. A strong claim can also be 
made that the region discussed here, Marico and Rus- 
tenburg in the old Western Transvaal (now North-West 
Province), has been the site of more than its fair share 
of violence and turmoil. From the Afrikaner rebellion of 
1914 to Eugéne Terre’Blanche’s last-ditch attempt to 
defend white supremacy at Ventersdorp in 1991, re- 
demptive right-wing Boer republicanism has flourished 
on this hardscrabble and drought-prone bushveld. Post- 
apartheid South Africa has not seen much in the way of 
an easing of tensions, much less a peace dividend: in 
2012, thirty-four platinum mine workers were shot and 
killed by police at Marikana. 

Through the first half of the twentieth century, the 
tough, often marginal agricultural lands leading west- 
ward from the industrial heartland of Johannesburg to 
the semi-desert regions of Botswana and the Northern 
Cape comprised a relatively sparsely populated region. 
Tswana-speaking African communities were inter- 
spersed among white farmers, either holding out as 
peasant smallholders or living as farm servants and 
sharecroppers. Deprivation was not always coterminous 
with race. There were substantial concentrations of byw- 
oners (tenant farmers) and rural “poor whites” in the re- 
gion too, some of whom gravitated toward government- 
sponsored work relief schemes around Hartebeespoort. 
Under such conditions, racial and class tensions were of- 
ten expressed in brutal forms. 

John Higginson’s broad chronology brings together 
multiple accounts of popular violence, large and small. 
These include Boer guerrilla warfare during the South 
African War and efforts to reassert racial and ethnic 
power in the peace that followed, the 1914 Afrikaner re- 
bellion and 1922 Rand Revolt against the Union gov- 
ernment, as well as multiple instances of antisemitic, 
anti-Indian, and anti-imperial populist agitation in the 
1930s and 1940s. Fascinating, if more obscure, stories 
are also recovered in Collective Violence and the Agrarian 
Origins of South African Apartheid, 1900-1948. In this 
book, Higginson introduces the pursuit of absconding 
Chinese mine workers in the post-South African War 
years; arguing that fears surrounding them assisted mo- 
bilization of the Het Volk political party in pre-Union 
days; rumors of armed black risings; a minor racial con- 
flagration in 1911, known as the Le Monte Affair; and 
the odd barroom brawl. 

Taken together, these micro-studies are more than 
sufficient to prove Higginson’s claims about the ubiquity 
of racial and ethnic tensions. But differences in scale, 
political intent, and forms of violence make it difficult to 
mount a convincing thesis about the changing nature of 
white supremacy or the state. Was apartheid a response 
to endemic agrarian violence, as Higginson insists, and 
how does this fit with the more common view that urban 
pressure points, slum conditions, and industrial-based 
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conflict held greater significance in demands for a more 
consistent and systematic imposition of racial segrega- 
tion? The section titled “The Backland Route to 
Apartheid” argues this point; however, it comprises 
fewer than ten pages, with the result that Higginson’s 
major thesis is insufficiently fleshed out. 

This gap in argumentation does not negate what Hig- 
ginson does achieve. He offers us a finely worked and il- 
luminating social history of a relatively unknown region 
of South Africa, founded on rich archival work and 
deep immersion in the secondary literature. The schol- 
arship is impressive, though it is a pity that so many 
typos have been allowed to intrude into his fluent prose. 
Higginson builds significantly on the major contributions 
by scholars like Ivan Evans and Jeremy Krikler to en- 
hance the understanding of South Africa’s racial pathol- 
ogies. More, perhaps, could have been said about 
deeply engrained relations of paternalism and deference 
on farms that contained or constrained direct racial con- 
frontation. These relations contributed no less than vio- 
lence and restiveness to the apartheid racial mindset, as 
the work of Charles van Onselen has demonstrated. 
Higginson ends by speculating that South Africa’s long 
history of collective violence, past and present, leaves 
deep scars and he ventures that it is entirely possible 
that the future will continue to be turbulent. It is a sober 
conclusion, and not one that is easy to discount. 

SAUL DuBow 
Queen Mary, University of London 


MEGHAN HEALy-CLANCcy and JASON HICKEL, editors. 
Ekhaya: The Politics of Home in KwaZulu-Natal. Scotts- 
ville, South Africa: University of KwaZulu-Natal Press, 
2014. Pp. ix, 278. $34.95. 


In the same week that I received Ekhaya: The Politics of 
Home in KwaZulu-Natal to review, I noticed for the first 
time an ad in the Economist. An international bank, 
presumably seeking to lure additional clients, describes 
its role financing affordable housing for “rising middle 
class families” in South Africa. One of the colorful pho- 
tos shows what looks like a government-sponsored hous- 
ing development, something many South Africans have 
been clamoring for more of. Local and international ob- 
servers alike have criticized the African National Con- 
gress for its slow, uneven delivery of housing and other 
infrastructure to previously disenfranchised communi- 
ties. In the two decades since South Africa’s historic re- 
gime change, there have been strikes and violent 
protests reminiscent of the apartheid era as residents 
demand basic municipal services like electricity and 
clean water. The bank’s ad, however, puts a more gen- 
teel veneer on the issue, claiming that access to housing 
is about “the path to wealth through property owner- 
ship” (Economist). Clearly, both the basic provision and 
the deep symbolism of solid walls and a roof remain 
contentious issues in South Africa today. Home—and 
how to get one—is at the center of local politics and 
high-stakes international capital flows, thus a book on 
the “politics of home”—in an especially violent and 
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politicized region of the country—is both timely and 
welcome. 

“Ekhaya” means “at home” in Zulu; the noun 
“khaya,” referring to the physical structure of a house, 
is familiar to most South Africans even if they are not 
Zulu speakers. Therefore the title resonates locally, 
though the topic and its treatment in this edited collec- 
tion should garner a much wider readership among 
scholars interested in the exercise of colonial administra- 
tion, its long-term consequences, and the variety of ways 
local residents thwarted or redirected the intentions of 
colonial rule. These essays also add empirical heft to the 
wider claim that domestic, quotidian, and intimate rela- 
tionships were (and continue to be) matters of regula- 
tion by the state with large-scale, structural implications. 

The book’s central contribution is the unambiguous 
exposition of homes and households as a key site of po- 
litical struggle in rural and urban settings throughout 
the colonial era and up to the present day. The book 
also provides a clear articulation of home as a site of in- 
quiry that is simultaneously a physical, material, and 
geographic place and an emotional, ideological, and po- 
litical construct. Ekhaya’s emphasis on KwaZulu-Natal 
should not dissuade readers whose principal geographic 
focus lies elsewhere; the essays offer clearly written, 
well-researched, and thoroughly documented case stud- 
ies that merit consideration and should provoke produc- 
tive comparisons. Within South African studies, Zulu- 
focused scholarship has long been an important center 
of gravity. This collection offers a representative sam- 
pling of current work in the field alongside a cogent his- 
torical overview. It cannot function as a comprehensive 
state of the field for Zulu studies, though, since its disci- 
plinary inclinations follow the expertise of the editors, a 
historian and an anthropologist. Readers looking for lit- 
erary, economic, or strongly sociological interventions 
must turn elsewhere. But for those who want a look at 
engaging new ethnographic and historical work by a co- 
hort of mid-career and emerging scholars, this is a ter- 
rific book. 

The volume consists of an introductory essay by edi- 
tors Meghan Healy-Clancy and Jason Hickel; a histori- 
cal overview by Jeff Guy, one of the most influential 
historians of Zulu society, seven topical essays arranged 
in rough chronological order from the late nineteenth 
century through quite recent events; and an epilogue 
that might best be described as a first-rate biography of 
an umuzi (homestead). If you are inclined to quibble 
about whether a place or a household could properly be 
the subject of a biography, I invite you to engage with 
the text and images on the last ten pages of this book 
and decide for yourself. 

The introduction points out the changing meanings 
and uses of housing and households as political, eco- 
nomic, and domestic units to show the extent to which 
these units were reconstituted through colonial pro- 
cesses, the deliberate policies of the apartheid state, and, 
again in, the recent “post-liberation” period. Healy- 
Clancy and Hickel’s articulation of home as both indica- 
tor and incubator of change is a particularly useful 
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insight. African homes—how they functioned and where 
they were located—were crucial components of the colo- 
nial administration, and as such point to a central contra- 
diction of both colonial and apartheid governance: how 
could the state simultaneously maintain separation be- 
tween settlers and Africans and maintain a labor supply? 
As the introduction and the essays by Judith L. Single- 
ton, Emily Margaretten, and Mark Hunter point out, the 
state did not stop wrestling with incommensurable policy 
objectives related to households and housing after 1994. 

In the vein of unresolvable contradictions, this collec- 
tion gestures toward, but does not directly address a 
fundamental question about the potential contributions 
and limits of scholarship. Does historical analysis of co- 
lonial interventions in African homes—documenting the 
state’s privileging of monogamy, nuclear households, 
free-standing single-family dwellings, and orthogonal ur- 
ban planning (all markers of modernity well-explicated 
in this collection)—in any way help us grapple with the 
juxtaposition of RDP houses (reminiscent of the state’s 
efforts to make domestic space rational through apart- 
heid-era townships) alongside President Jacob Zuma’s 
polygamy, accusations of rape, and very public claims to 
symbols of traditional Zulu political authority? The in- 
troduction and essays bring the elements of this ques- 
tion clearly into view, but do not directly address—let 
alone suggest a resolution—to this conundrum. That the 
book lets us ask this question is indeed to its credit. 

Guy’s contribution to the volume demonstrates the 
synthesis of a mature scholar. The essay offers a succinct 
and well-argued overview of the changing uses of Zulu 
homesteads from the early years of the kingdom 
through the colonial era. Guy shows that household 
changes were a direct result of colonial efforts to control 
African land and labor. The essay also highlights the 
irony of the state’s attempt to attach fixity to households 
through legal codes at the same time that these house- 
holds were in the process of utter transformation as a 
result of other colonial pressures. Specialists will already 
know his work and find the overview covers familiar ter- 
ritory, but for readers new to Zulu history the essay pro- 
vides a solid grounding. Most of the subsequent essays 
refer specifically to Guy’s contribution, reinforcing the 
significance of his synthesis for this collection. 

The idea of wmuzi, or homestead, is the touchstone 
that provides each essay with a shared focal point and 
which serves to bring the essays into conversation with 
each other. Taken together, the essays convincingly 
show that Africans adapted households to suit their cir- 
cumstances. Umuzi is not a timeless or static experience. 
More important analytically, the essays demonstrate that 
despite changes in households themselves, the concept 
of household provides a stable analytical unit through 
which to capture significant differences between rural 
and urban settings and across time. 

Each of the seven topical essays also makes an indi- 
vidual contribution to a related subject, inviting readers 
to consider the gendered and geographical basis of po- 
litical power; the opportunities and constraints of Chris- 
tianity; the political consequences of urbanization; 
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gender, generation, and sexual violence; the unraveling 
and restructuring of kinship; and the utilitarian projec- 
tions of “family” in the public sphere. Many of the chap- 
ters provide nuanced discussions of gender. It is a 
welcome relief that such a collection does not have the 
obligatory gender essay while the rest ignore the analyti- 
cal possibilities. 

The collection also brings into relief some of the 
unintended consequences of colonial rule, and continues 
long-standing efforts to demonstrate the analytical limits 
that come with accepting colonial-era reifications such 
as “tribe,” family, or homestead. If the foundational cat- 
egories bequeathed by colonial rulers were fictional, to 
varying degrees, and if we have known about this and 
explored its local consequences at least since Eric Hobs- 
bawm and Terence Ranger’s intervention in 1983, why 
bother with another study that brings this to our atten- 
tion? Apparently, colonial ideology is hard to shake off. 
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Consequently, our collective hammering away at its leg- 
acy helps us all to see its lingering and pernicious conse- 
quences more clearly. This collection focuses our 
attention on this problem quite productively. 

Although this book is tightly focused on Zulu homes 
and families, the book does not satisfactorily answer the 
question of whether there is something special about 
“home” in KwaZulu-Natal. My inclination is to think 
not. Although the details are locally specific—from the 
Cattle Central Pattern of nineteenth-century imizi to Ja- 
cob Zuma’s popular appeal—the productive framing of 
research questions about the role of domestic space, the 
state’s attempts to control its subjects through families, 
and the ways in which gender, generation, and violence 
operate between public and private spheres resonate 
well beyond KwaZulu and South Africa. 

Laura J. MITCHELL 
University of California, Irvine 
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These volumes, recently received in the AHR office, do 
not lend themselves readily to unified reviews; the con- 
tents are therefore listed. 


COMPARATIVE/WORLD/TRANSNATIONAL 


MOoHAMED ADHIKARI, editor. Genocide on Settler Fron- 
tiers: When Hunter-Gatherers and Commercial Stock 
Farmers Clash. (War and Genocide, no. 22.) New York: 
Berghahn Books, published by arrangement with UCT 
Press, 2015. Pp. xiv, 356. $120.00. 


MOHAMED ADHIKARI, “We Are Determined to Exterminate 
Them”: The Genocidal Impetus behind Commercial Stock 
Farmer Invasions of Hunter-Gatherer Territories. MOHAMED 
ADHIKARI, “The Bushman Is a Wild Animal to Be Shot at Sight”: 
Annihilation of the Cape Colony’s Foraging Societies by Stock- 
Farming Settlers in the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries. 
JARED McDona._p, “Like a Wild Beast, He Can Be Got for the 
Catching”: Child Forced Labour and the “Taming” of the San 
along the Cape’s North-Eastern Frontier, c. 1806-1830. E>wARD 
CavanaGu, “We Exterminated Them, and Dr. Philip Gave the 
Country”: The Griqua People and the Elimination of San from 
South Africa’s Transorangia Region. RoBERT GorpDon, Vogelfrei 
and Besitzlos, with No Concept of Property: Divergent Settler 
Responses to Bushmen and Damara in German South West 
Africa. MATHIAS GUENTHER, Why Racial Paternalism and Not 
Genocide? The Case of the Ghanzi Bushmen of Bechuanaland. 
NIGEL Penn, The Destruction of Hunter-Gatherer Societies on the 
Pastoralist Frontier: The Cape and Australia Compared. LyNDALL 
Ryan, “No Right to the Land”: The Role of the Wool Industry in 
the Destruction of Aboriginal Societies in Tasmania (1817-1832) 
and Victoria (1835-1851) Compared. ANN CurtHoys, Indigenous 
Dispossession and Pastoral Employment in Western Australia 
during the Nineteenth Century: Implications for Understanding 
Colonial Forms of Genocide. Tony Barta, “A Fierce and Irresisti- 
ble Cavalry”: Pastoralists, Homesteaders and Hunters on the 
American Plains Frontier. SipNey L. HARRING, Dispossession, Eco- 
cide, Genocide: Cattle Ranching and Agriculture in the Destruc- 
tion of Hunting Cultures on the Canadian Prairies. LoRENzo 
VERACINI, Seeing Receding Hunter-Gatherers and Advancing 
Commercial Pastoralists: “Nomadisation,” Transfer, Genocide. 


Gwyn CAMPBELL and ELIZABETH ELBOURNE, editors. Sex, 
Power, and Slavery. Athens: Ohio University Press, 2014. 
Pp. ix, 646. $39.95. 


Davin Brion Davis, Slavery, Sex, and Dehumanization. Mar- 
TIN A. KLEIN, Sexuality and Slavery in the Western Sudan. 


RICHARD HELLIE, Sex and Power in the Russian Institutions of 
Slavery and Serfdom. Asput SHERIFF, Suria: Concubine or Sec- 
ondary Slave Wife? The Case of Zanzibar in the Nineteenth 
Century. Grier VANKEERBERGHEN, A Sexual Order in the Mak- 
ing: Wives and Slaves in Early Imperial China. E. ANN McDov- 
GALL, “To Marry One’s Slave Is as Easy as Eating a Meal”: The 
Dynamics of Carnal Relations within Saharan Slavery. Mart- 
THEW S. Hopper, Slavery, Family Life, and the African Di- 
aspora in the Arabian Gulf, 1880-1940. Marie Roper, “I Ask 
for Divorce Because My Husband Does Not Let Me Go Back 
to My Country of Origin with My Brother”: Gender, Family, 
and the End of Slavery in the Region of Kayes, French Sudan, 
1890-1920. GEorGE MICHAEL LA Rug, The Fatal Sorbet: An 
Account of Slavery, Jealousy, Pregnancy, and Murder in a 
Harem in Alexandria, Egypt, ca. 1850. ULRIKE SCHMIEDER, Sex- 
ual Relations between the Enslaved and between Slaves and 
Nonslaves in Nineteenth-Century Cuba. Tara A. Inniss, “This 
Complicated Incest”: Children, Sexuality, and Sexual Abuse 
during Slavery and the Apprenticeship Period in the British 
Caribbean, 1790-1838. Mariana P. Canpipo, Strategies for 
Social Mobility: Liaisons between Foreign Men and Enslaved 
Women in Benguela, ca. 1770-1850. James FRANCIS WARREN, 
Japanese Brothel Prostitution, Daily Life, and the Client: Colo- 
nial Singapore, 1870-1940. JoHANNA RANSMEIER, Body-Price: 
Ambiguities in the Sale of Women at the End of the Qing 
Dynasty. RosELINE UYANGA with Martge-LuIsE Ermiscu, Sex 
Slavery and Human Trafficking in Nigeria—An Overview. 
FRANCESCA ANN LOUISE MITCHELL, The Realities and Rise of 
Female Sex Trafficking in Thailand and Cambodia, 1960- 
Present. SHiceRu Sato, The Japanese Army and Comfort 
Women in World War II. GaBepa BADEROON, Hidden Geogra- 
phies of the Cape: Shifting Representations of Slavery and Sex- 
uality in South African Art and Fiction. CHARMAINE NELSON, 
Innocence Curtailed: Reading Maternity and Sexuality as 
Labor in Canadian Representations of Black Girls. ANA LuctA 
Araujo, Gender, Sex, and Power: Images of Enslaved Wom- 
en’s Bodies. Brian Lewis, “To Lever’s on Soap!”: Roger Case- 
ment, Slavery, and Sexual Imperialism. RoNALDO VAINFAS, 
Sodomy, Love, and Slavery in Colonial Brazil: A Case Study of 
Minas Gerais during the Eighteenth Century. SALAH TRABELSI, 
Eunuchs, Power, and Slavery in the Early Islamic World. Joost 
Cote, Slaves, Coolies, and Garrison Whores: A Colonial Dis- 
course of “Unfreedom” in the Dutch East Indies. Sanpra J. T. 
M. Evers, Lure of the Impure: Sexuality, Gender, and Agency 
of “Slave” Girls in Contemporary Madagascar. SuBHo Basu, 
Wages of Womanhood: Managers and Women Workers in the 
Jute Mill Industry of Bengal, 1890-1940. 


A. B. LEonArD and Davin PRETEL, editors. The Carib- 
bean and the Atlantic World Economy: Circuits of Trade, 
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Money and Knowledge, 1650-1914. (Cambridge Imperial 
and Post-Colonial Studies.) New York: Palgrave Mac- 
millan, 2015. Pp. xiv, 319. $90.00. 


A. B. Leonarp and Davip PReTEL, Experiments in Modernity: 
The Making of the Atlantic World Economy. Davin Ormrop, 
From Seas to Ocean: Interpreting the Shift from the North 
Sea—Baltic World to the Atlantic, 1650-1800. CHuck Merpe, 
On the Rocks: A New Approach to Atlantic World Trade, 
1520-1890. NuUALA ZAHEDIEH, Commerce and Conflict: Jamaica 
and the War of the Spanish Succession. MANUEL Covo, Balti- 
more and the French Atlantic: Empires, Commerce, and Iden- 
tity in a Revolutionary Age, 1783-1798. Gert OostTINDIE, 
Modernity and the Demise of the Dutch Atlantic, 1650-1914. 
A. B. LEonarp, From Local to Transatlantic: Insuring Trade in 
the Caribbean. Knick HARLEY, Slavery, the British Atlantic 
Economy, and the Industrial Revolution. DALE Tomicu, Com- 
modity Frontiers, Spatial Economy, and Technological Innova- 
tion in the Caribbean Sugar Industry, 1783-1878. Martin 
RopriGo y ALHARILLA, From Periphery to Centre: Transatlan- 
tic Capital Flows, 1830-1890. Ings ROLDAN DE Monrtaup, Bar- 
ing Brothers and the Cuban Plantation Economy, 1814-1870. 
Davib PRETEL and NADIA FERNANDEZ-DE-PINEDO, Circuits of 
Knowledge: Foreign Technology and Transnational Expertise 
in Nineteenth-Century Cuba. Martin Daunton, Afterword: 
Mercantilism and the Caribbean Atlantic World Economy. 


Lorenz M. Lurut, editor. The Regional Cold Wars in 
Europe, East Asia, and the Middle East: Crucial Periods 
and Turning Points. (Cold War International History 
Project.) Washington, D.C.: Woodrow Wilson Center, 
2015. Pp. ix, 387. $65.00. 


Rosert J. McManon, Agency, Structure, and Interdepend- 
ence: Reflections on the Regional and Global Cold Wars. 
CHRISTOPHER E. Goscua, Changing Historical Trajectories at 
the Nexus of 1953-1956. Lorenz M. Lurui, A Window of 
Opportunities in Europe. Qranc Zual, China’s Emerging Role 
on the World Stage. Jovan Cavosxk1, Constructing Nasser’s 
Neutralism: Egypt and the Rise of Nonalignment in the Middle 
East. ANDREW Preston, The Great Transition: From Geopol- 
itics to Geoeconomics. VosrecH Mastny, Europe and the Mak- 
ing of Détente. Lorenz M. Lou and Cuen Jian, China’s Turn 
to the World. Guy Laron, The Cold War in the Arab World. 
Davin A. WetcH, Shadow Boxing: Or, Pretending to Wage 
Cold War in a (Nearly) Postideological Era. WILLIAM R. KeEy- 
Lor, The Second Cold War in Europe: The Paradoxes of a 
Turbulent Time. Lorenz M. Lori, Strategic Shifts in East 
Asia. Craic Daicte, A Crescent of Crisis: The Middle East 
and Persian Gulf. J. Simon ROFE, End and Ends: The Cold 
War in International History at the Systemic and Subsystemic 
Levels. SERGEY RADCHENKO, Gorbachev in Europe and Asia. 
CONSTANTINE PLESHAKOV, In a Blind Spot: Eastern Europe and 
the Superpowers in 1989. PETER VAmos, From Reconciliation 
to Estrangement: Relations between China and Eastern 
Europe. YAIR Evron, The International System and the Mid- 
dle East Regional System: Interactions during the Transition 
from Bipolarity to Unipolarity. 


CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES 
Jutta Brock and DANIEL ViviAN, editors. Leisure, Plan- 


tations, and the Making of a New South: The Sporting 
Plantations of the South Carolina Lowcountry and Red 
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Hills Region, 1900-1940. (New Studies in Southern His- 
tory.) Lanham, Md.: Lexington Books, 2015. Pp. vii, 
214. Cloth $85.00, e-book $84.99. 


DaniEL Vivian, “Plantation Life”: Varieties of Experience on 
the Remade Plantations of the South Carolina Lowcountry. 
JENNIFER BETSWoRTH, Reviving and Restoring Southern Ruins: 
Reshaping Plantation Architecture and Landscapes in George- 
town County, South Carolina. DREw Swanson, Tending the 
New Old South: Cultivating a Plantation Image in the Georgia 
Lowcountry. MatrHew A. Locxuart, “Rice Planters in Their 
Own Right”: Northern Sportsmen and Waterfowl Management 
on the Santee River Plantations during the Baiting Era, 1905— 
1935. HAYDEN R. SmitTH, Knowledge of the Hunt: African 
American Guides in the South Carolina Lowcountry at the 
Turn of the Twentieth Century. Jutia Brock, A “Sporting 
Fraternity”: Northern Hunters and the Transformation of 
Southern Game Law in the Red Hills Region, 1880-1920. 
Rosin Bauer Kiico, Life and Labor on the Southern Sporting 
Plantation: African American Tenants at Tall Timbers Planta- 
tion, 1920-1944. 


BENJAMIN Bryce and ALEXANDER FREUND, editors. 
Entangling Migration History: Borderlands and Transna- 
tionalism in the United States and Canada. (Contested 
Boundaries.) Gainesville: University Press of Florida, 
2015. Pp. xii, 230. $79.95. 


José C. Moya, Canada and the Atlantic World: Migration 
from a Hemispheric Perspective, 1500-1800. RANDY WILLIAM 
Wivpis, A Spatial Grammar of Migration in the Canadian- 
American Borderlands at the Turn of the Twentieth Century. 
BRUNO RAMIREZ, Mexicans, Canadians, and the Reconfigura- 
tion of Continental Migrations, 1915-1965. GrAcE PENA DEL- 
GADO, Sexual Self: Morals Policing and the Expansion of the 
U.S. Immigration Bureau at America’s Early Twentieth-Cen- 
tury Borders. Davip C. Atkinson, Out of One Borderland, 
Many: The 1907 Anti-Asian Riots and the Spatial Dimensions 
of Race and Migration in the Canadian-U.S. Pacific Border- 
lands. YUKARI TaAKAlI, Bridging the Pacific: Diplomacy and the 
Control of Japanese Transmigration via Hawai‘i, 1890-1910. 
BENJAMIN Bryce, Entangled Communities: German Lutherans 
in Ontario and North America, 1880-1930. JANis THIESSEN, 
Religious Borderlands and Transnational Networks: The North 
American Mennonite Underground Press in the 1960s. Erika 
Lee, Epilogue: Entanglements and the Practice of Migration 
History. 


DANIEL PEART and ApsM I. P. Smitu, editors. Practicing 
Democracy: Popular Politics in the United States from the 
Constitution to the Civil War. Charlottesville: University 
of Virginia Press, 2015. Pp. 296. $49.50. 


DoucLas BRADBURN, “Parties Are Unavoidable”: Path 
Dependence and the Origins of Party Politics in the United 
States. REEve Huston, Rethinking the Origins of Partisan 
Democracy in the United States, 1795-1840. Joun L. BROOKE, 
Party, Nation, and Cultural Rupture: The Crisis of the Ameri- 
can Civil War. ANDREW W. Rosertson, Jeffersonian Parties, 
Politics, and Participation: The Tortuous Trajectory of Ameri- 
can Democracy. DanieL Peart, An “Era of No Feelings”? 
Rethinking the Relationship between Political Parties and Pop- 
ular Participation in the Early United States. GRAHAM A. PECK, 
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Was There a Second Party System? Illinois as a Case Study in 
Antebellum Politics. KENNETH Owen, Legitimacy, Localism, 
and the First Party System. TYLER ANBINDER, “Peaceably If We 
Can, Forcibly If We Must”: Immigrants and Popular Politics in 
Pre—Civil War New York. ANDREW HEATH, Small Men, Best 
Men, and the Big City: Reconstructing Political Culture in 
Antebellum Philadelphia. Jouann N. NEEM, Two Approaches 
to Democratization: Engagement versus Capability. 


EUROPE: ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL 


Grecory I. HaLronp, editor. The Medieval Way of War: 
Studies in Medieval Military History in Honor of Bernard 
S. Bachrach. Burlington, Vt.: Ashgate Publishing Co., 
2015. Pp. xvi, 332. $129.95. 


ANDREAS SCHWARCZ, The Roman Frontier along the Upper 
Danube in Late Antiquity. GREGory I. HALFoNpD, War and 
Peace in the Acta of the Merovingian Church Councils. 
RICHARD ABELS, Reflections on Alfred the Great as a Military 
Leader. HERwIiG WoLFRAM, Conrad II (990-1039), the First 
Medieval Emperor of Three Kingdoms. WALTER GOFFART, 
Maps of French History before the Atlas of Auguste Longnon. 
Joun H. Pryor, A Medieval Siege of Troy: The Fight to the 
Death at Acre, 1189-1191 or the Tears of Salah al-Din. BENsA- 
MIN Z. KepAR, King Richard’s Plan for the Battle of Arsuf/ 
Arsur, 1191. JoHN GILLINGHAM, Crusading Warfare, Chivalry, 
and the Enslavement of Women and Children. DAvip JAcoBy, 
The Catalan Company in the East: The Evolution of an Itiner- 
ant Army (1303-1311). MANUEL Rosas GABRIEL, A Decisive 
Century in the Struggle against Islam in Iberia, ca. 1031-1157: 
Grand Strategic Perspectives. STrEPHEN MoriLLo, Contrary 
Winds: Theories of History and the Limits of Sachkritik. JamEs 
F. Powers and Lorraine C. ATTREED, Women in the Context 
of Romanesque Combat Scenes in Spain and France: Virtue, 
Judgment and Rape. JoHN FRANcE, The Battle of Bouvines 27 
July 1214. Davin Bacuracn, Kind Edward I’s Military 
Bureaucracy: The Case of Peter of Dunwich. MICHAEL PRE- 
stwicH, The Trebuchets of the Tower. NreELs Lunn, The Mili- 
tary Obligations of the Danish Church in the High Middle 
Ages. Ketty DeVRizs, The Implications of the Anonimo 
Romano Account of the Battle of Crécy. 


RYAN SzpiEcu, editor. Medieval Exegesis and Religious 
Difference: Commentary, Conflict, and Community in the 
Premodern Mediterranean. (Bordering Religions.) New 
York: Fordham University Press, 2015. Pp. xii, 329. 
$55.00. 


SARAH STROUMSA, The Father of Many Nations: Abraham in 
al-Andalus. SipNeY GriFFiTH, Ib al-Mahrimah’s Notes on Ibn 
Kammunah’s Examination of the Three Religions: The Issue of 
the Abrogation of Mosaic Law. WALID Sateu, Al-Biga‘i Seen 
through Reuchlin: Reflections on the Islamic Relationship with 
the Bible. THomas E. Burman, Two Dominicans, a Lost Manu- 
script, and Medieval Christian Thought on Islam. ANTONI 
Biosca I Bas, The Anti-Muslim Discourse of Alfonso Buen- 
hombre, Ursuta Racacs, Reconstructing Medieval Jewish— 
Christian Disputations. Harvey J. Hames, Reconstructing 
Thirteenth-Century Jewish—Christian Polemic: From Paris 
1240 to Barcelona 1263 and Back Again. Yost YIsRAELI, A 
Christianized Sephardic Critique of Rashi’s Peshat in Pablo de 
Santa Maria’s Additiones ad Postillam Nicolai de Lyra. ANGEL 
SAENZ-BaDILLos, Jewish and Christian Interpretations in 
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Arragel’s Biblical Glosses. ALEXANDRA CUFFEL, Between Epic 
Entertainment and Polemical Exegesis: Jesus as Antihero in 
Toledot Yeshu. Nina Caputo, Sons of God, Daughters of Man, 
and the Formation of Human Society in Nahmanides’s Exege- 
sis. ESPERANZA ALFONSO, Late Medieval Readings of the 
Strange Woman in Proverbs. STEVEN F. KRuGER, Exegesis as 
Autobiography: The Case of Guillaume de Bourges. 


Jesus ANGEL SOLORZANO TELECHEA, BEATRIZ ARIZAGA 
BoLtumBuRu, and Je_tteE HAEMERS, editors. Los 
Grupos Populares en la Ciudad Medieval Europea. Log- 
rono: Instituto de Estudios Riojanos, 2014. Pp. 571. 
€12.00. 


Jesus A. SOLORZANO TELECHEA and JELLE HAEMERS, Los grupos 
populares en las ciudades de la Europa medieval: Reflexiones 
en torno a un concepto de historia social. RICARDO CORDOBA 
DE LA LLAVE, El trabajo de los grupos populares en las ciu- 
dades de la Corona de Castilla a fines de la Edad Media: Los 
oficios del sector productivo. MARIA PAOLA ZANozONI, II lavoro 
salariato nell’italia medievale (secoli XIII-XV). ARNALDO 
Sousa MELo and Maria DO CaRMO RIBEIRO, Os grupos popu- 
lares nas cidades medievais portuguesas: Problematizagao e 
insergao no espago urbano. JAMEs Davis, The Common Good 
and Common Profit in the Trade Regulations of Medieval 
English Towns. ANTONI LLIBRER Escric, Del taller al consell. El 
rol politico de los artesanos. Las pequefias ciudades paferas 
del sur valenciano (Segunda mitad del siglo XV). Luis VICENTE 
CLEMENTE QuisApA, Grupos de poder, construccién de la reali- 
dad y formacién de la opinion publica: el villazgo de Brozas 
(1537). OrioL Murat Dezasa, La movilidad social por moti- 
vos culturales en Barcelona en el siglo XIV. ELopie Capet, 
Movilidad geografica de los grupos populares (Perpifan, siglos 
XIV-XV). Hipotiro RAFAEL OLIVA HERRER, {Qué tiene de 
comin el “comtin”? La construccién de una identidad politica 
en Castilla a fines de la Edad Media. MAxtmo Diaco HeEr- 
NANDO, El comtn de pecheros en la vida politica de las ciu- 
dades castellanas en las visperas de la revuelta comunera 
(1504-1520). Jesbs ANGEL SOLORZANO TELECHEA, Las voces del 
comtn en el mundo urbano de la Espafia atlantica en la Baja 
Edad Media. FERNANDO Martin PEREz, Comin y protesta 
social en San Vicente de la Barquera a finales de la Edad 
Media. JELLE HAEMERS, Ad petitionem burgensium: Petitions 
and Peaceful Resistance of Craftsmen in Flanders and Meche- 
len (13th-16th Centuries). VINCENT CHALLET, Des populaires 
de Montpellier et d’ailleurs: Réflexions sur une dénomination 
politique. GisELA NAEGLE, Commun et communes, révoltes ou 
révolutions: Participation politique et luttes de pouvoir dans 
les villes allemandes a la fin du Moyen Age. Jesus A. DE INEs 
SERRANO, Hildesheim y Palencia en la Baja Edad Media, luchas 
de poder y movimientos sociales. BEATRIZ Maso Tomé, Mujeres 
y concejos en Castilla en la Baja Edad Media. JANirE Cast- 
RILLO Casapo, Las mujeres del comin y la sociedad politica en 
el Pais Vasco bajomedieval. RAGL GoNZALEZ GONZALEz, Con- 
struir la identidad pechera: La lucha contra la exencidn fiscal 
en Astorga, Leén y Oviedo durante el siglo XV. JELLE 
Haemers and Jesus A. SOLORZANO TELECHEA, Are “Popular 
Groups” Powerless? Towards a Research Agenda. 


EUROPE: EARLY MODERN AND MODERN 
KATHERINE B. AASLESTAD and JoHAN Joor, editors. — 


Revisiting Napoleon’s Continental System: Local, 
Regional, and European Experiences. (War, Culture, and 
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Society, 1750-1850.) New York: Palgrave Macmillan, 
2015. Pp. xix, 290. $105.00. 


KATHERINE B. AASLESTAD, Revisiting Napoleon’s Continental 
System: Consequences of Economic Warfare. GEOrrREY ELLIs, 
The Continental System Revisited. ANNIE JouRDAN, French 
Representations of the Continental Blockade: Three Kinds of 
Narratives for and against. ALEXANDRE TCHOUDINOV, Russian 
and the Continental System: Trends in Russian Historiography. 
PIERRICK POURCHASSE, Speculations and Embargoes on the 
Grain Trade at the Time of the Revolutionary Wars (1792- 
1795). Sitvia MARZAGALLI, The Continental System: A View 
from the Sea. ALEXANDER Gras, The Kingdom of Italy and the 
Continental Blockade. RoperT Mark SPAULDING, Rhine River 
Commerce and the Continental System. MARGRIT SCHULTE 
BEERBUHL, Trading Networks across the Blockades: Nathan 
Mayer Rothschild and His Commodity Trade during the Early 
Years of the Blockades (1803-1808). JANN M. Wirt, Smuggling 
and Blockade-Running during the Anglo-Danish War from 
1807 to 1814. BARD FRYDENLUND, Defying the Continental Sys- 
tem in the Periphery: Political Strategies and Protests by Nor- 
wegian Magnates. MicHAEL Rowe, Economic Warfare, 
Organized and the Collapse of Napoleon’s Empire. ALAN 
Forrest, Experiencing the Continental System in the Cities of 
the French Atlantic. H1tpz Greers, Choices and Opportunities 
amid Economic Warfare: Strategic Decisions of the Business 
Elite in the Young Harbour Town of Antwerp during the 
Napoleonic Era. Anira CerpinskA, Riga Export Trade at the 
Time of the Continental Blockade (1807-1812). JoHAN Joor, 
Significance and Consequences of the Continental System for 
Napoleonic Holland, Especially for Amsterdam. 


VALERIA P. BABINI, CHIARA BECCALOsSI, and Lucy RIALL, 
editors. Italian Sexualities Uncovered, 1789-1914. (Gen- 
ders and Sexualities in History Series.) New York: Pal- 
grave Macmillan, 2015. Pp. xv, 326. $105.00. 


RosertTo Bizzoccui, Sexuality and Politics: Lady Morgan and 
the Morality of the Italians. Lucy RIAtL, The Sex Lives of Ital- 
ian Patriots. PreTRo GIBELLINI and EDoARDO RiparI, Sex in Bel- 
li’s Rome: Eros, Social Groups and Religion. MARK SEYMOUR, 
After Respectability: Women, Sexuality and the Circus in Pre- 
Sexology Italy. PaotA Cartucci, Sidney Sonnino and Natalia 
Morozzo della Rocca: Adulterous Love, Aristocracy and Poli- 
tics between Two Centuries. KATHARINE MITCHELL, Literary 
and Epistolary Figurations of Female Desire in Early Post-Uni- 
fication Italy, 1861-1914. Si-via CumetTI, Infanticide and the 
Prostitute: Honour, Sentiment and Deviancy between Human 
Sciences and Law. VALERIA P. BABINI, Between Public and Pri- 
vate. Sexuality and Maternity in Three “New Women”: Sibilla 
Aleramo, Maria Montessori and Linda Murri. CutarA BECCA- 
Lossi, The “Italian Vice”: Male Homosexuality and British 
Tourism in Southern Italy. SEAN BRApy, John Addington 
Symonds, Horation Brown and Venice: Friendship, Gondoliers 
and Homosexuality. CHARLOTTE Ross, Italian Medical and Lit- 
erary Discourses around Female Same-Sex Desire, 1877-1906. 
Ross BaLzarETTI, British Women Travellers and Italian Mar- 
riages, c. 1789-1844. LinpA REEDER, The Making of the Italian 
Husband in Nineteenth-Century Italy. 


Susan BENEDICT and Linpa SHIELDS. Nurses and Mid- 
wives in Nazi Germany: The “Euthanasia Programs.” 
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(Routledge Studies in Modern European History, no. 
20.) New York: Routledge, 2014. Pp. xvi, 266. $145.00. 


LinDA SHIELDs and THomas Fotu, Setting the Scene. SUSAN 
BENEDICT, Fertile Ground for Murder. THomas Fotu, JOCHEN 
Kuna, and Susan Benepict, Nursing during National Social- 
ism. SUSAN BENEDICT, MARY LAGERWEY, and LINDA SHIELDS, 
Psychiatric Nursing during the Era of National Socialism. 
SusAN BENEDICT, The Medicalization of Murder: The 
“Euthanasia” Programs. SUSAN BENEDICT, Meseritz-Obrawalde: 
A Site for “Wild Euthanasia.” Susan BENEbictT, Klagenfurt: 
“She Killed as Part of Her Daily Duties.” Wreske LisNER and 
AnJA K. Peters, German Midwifery in the “Third Reich.” 
ELLEN BEN-SEFER and Dcanit SHARON, From History to Mem- 
ory: Using the “Euthanasia” Programs to Teach Nursing 
Ethics. THomas Fotu, Changing Perspectives: From 
“Euthanasia Killings” to the “Killing of Sick Persons.” 


THomaAs M. Boun, RAyk EINAx, and MICHEL ABEBER, 
editors. De-Stalinisation Reconsidered: Persistence and 
Change in the Soviet Union. Frankfurt a.M.: Campus 
Verlag, distributed by University of Chicago Press, 
2014. Pp. 276. $52.00. 


Tuomas M. Boun, RaAyk Ernax, and MICHEL ABEBER, From 
Stalinist Terror to Collective Constraints: “Homo Sovieticus” 
and the “Soviet People” after Stalin. SrepHEN V. BITTNER, 
What’s in a Name? De-Stalinisation and the End of the Soviet 
Union. STEFAN PLAGGENBORG, Soviet History after 1953: Stalin- 
ism under Repair. STEPHAN MERL, Political Communication 
under Khrushchev: Did the Basic Modes Really Change after 
Stalin’s Death? Ropert Hornssy, A “Merciless Struggle”: De- 
Stalinisation and the 1957 Clampdown on Dissent. THomas M. 
Boun, “Closed Cities” versus “Open Society”? The Interaction 
of De-Stalinisation and Urbanisation. GALINA IvANovA, “A 
Question of Honour”: Socialist Welfare State versus the Stalin- 
ist Apparatus of Repression. Rayk E1nax, Much Ado about 
De-Stalinisation? The Belorussian Soviet Republic, 1953-1965. 
NatALtyA Kipira, De-Stalinising Economic Administration: 
The Alternative Version in Ukraine (1953-1965). MELANIE 
Iu1c, Contesting Inequality: Khrushchev and the Revival of the 
“Woman Question.” MARIA ZEZINA, De-Stalinisation and 
Socialist Realism: The Union of Soviet Writers in the Period of 
the Thaw. Simon HuxtaB.e, Shortcomings: Soviet Journalists 
and the Changing Role of Press Criticism after the 20th Party 
Congress. MicHet ABE®ER, Staging a Cultured Community: 
Soviet Jazz after 1953. Yurr AKsyuTIN, Public Sentiments in 
the USSR, 1953-1968: Eyewitness Reminiscences and Retro- 
spective Interviews. DieTMAR NeuTATZ, Taking Stock of the 
Khrushchev Era. 


GUDRUN BROCKHAUS, editor. Attraktion der NS-Bewe- 
gung. Essen: Klartext, 2014. Pp. 341. €22.95. 


Guprun Brockuaus, Attraktion der NS-Bewegung: Eine inter- 
disziplinare Perspektive. ALEXANDER MESCHNIG, Die Sendung 
der Nation: Vom Grabenkrieg zur NS-Bewegung. SaBINE BEH- 
RENBECK, Wie man Helden macht: Heroische Mythenbildung 
nach dem Ersten Weltkrieg bis zur Machtergreifung. GERHARD 
HirscuHFELD, Die Attraktion des Ersten Weltkriegs fiir die 
Nazi-Bewegung. THoMAS ROHKRAMER, Die fatale Attraktion 
des Nationalsozialismus in der Weimarer Republik. GuDRUN 
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BrockuHaus, “Die Phrase hat Blut getrunken und lebt”: Zur 
Aktualitat friiher NS-Analysen. PETER Loncericu, Zur Attrak- 
tivitat der NSDAP als Kern eines rechtsextremen Milieus 
in der Weimarer Republik. HABso Knocu, Die “Volks- 
gemeinschaft” der Bilder: Propaganda und Gesellschaft im frii- 
hen Nationalsozialismus. PETER Frirzscue, Die Idee des 
Volkes und der Aufstieg der Nazis. MICHAEL WILDT, Volksge- 
meinschaft und Fiihrererwartung in der Weimarer Republik. 
FALK STAKELBECK, Hitler: Die Attraktivitat der Spaltung. 
RoGeER GriFFIn, Der gr68te Verfiihrer aller Zeiten? Uber die 
Anziehungskraft des Nazismus. JoAcHIM SCHRODER, Entste- 
hung, Verbreitung und Transformation des Mythos vom 
“jtidischen Bolschewismus.” FRANKA MAusacu, “Volksgemein- 
schaft” als Geschlechtergemeinschaft: Zur Genese einer natio- 
nalsozialistischen Beziehungsform. THomas MUCKE, 
Rechtsextreme Radikalisierung: Biografischer Kontext und 
padagogische Interventionen. Jan BuscHpom, Ordnung und 
Rebellion: Rechtsextreme Gefiihls- und Lebenswelten. HEINER 
Keupp, Mit Gewalt aus der Ohnmacht: Sozialpsychologische 
Anmerkungen zum Rechtsradikalismus. 


Krista CowMANn, NINA JAVETTE KOEFOED, and AsA 
KARLSSON SJOGREN, editors. Gender in Urban Europe: 
Sites of Political Activity and Citizenship, 1750-1900. 
(Routledge Research in Gender and History, no. 19.) 
New York: Routledge, 2014. Pp. xii, 235. $145.00. 


DesorAH LEIGH SIMONTON, “To Merit the Countenance of the 
Magistrates”: Gender and Civic Identity in Eighteenth-Century 
Aberdeen. CAMILLA SCHJERNING, Feeling Civic: Emotions, Gen- 
der and Civic Identity in Late Eighteenth-Century Copen- 
hagen. ULrik LANGEN, Defending Citizenship, Defining 
Citizenship: Rumours, Pamphleteering and the General Public 
in the Late Eighteenth-Century Copenhagen. Katie BARCLAY, 
Manly Magistrates and Citizenship in an Irish Town: Carlow, 
1820-1840. ELainE CuHA.us, The Burcot Bear: Gender, Power 
and Belonging in the Wells Election of 1765. Mats BERGLUND, 
Food Riots in Nineteenth-Century Sweden. STEFAN DuDINK, 
“For the Defense of Our Liberty”: Gender in Dutch Civic Mili- 
tancy (1780-1800). KATHERINE AASLESTAD, Citizenship in 
Action: Hanseatic Women’s Wartime Associations. Asa Karts- 
SON SJOGREN, Citizenship, Poor Relief and the Politics of Gen- 
der in Swedish Cities and Towns at the Turn of the Nineteenth 
Century. NinA JAVETTE KoeFoep, Performing Male Political 
Citizenship: Local Philanthropy as an Arena for Practicing and 
Negotiating Citizenship in Late Nineteenth-Century Denmark. 
AnprEW G. Newsy, “On Their Behalf No Agitator Raises His 
Voice”: The Irish Distressed Ladies Fund—Gender, Politics 
and Urban Philanthropy in Victorian Ireland. Ure CHAMBER- 
LIN, Honour or Control? Female Recipients of Prussian State 
Decorations in a Civic Context. Krista CowMAN, Woman, 
Locality and Politics in Nineteenth-Century Britain. 


Hitary Ear and Kart A. SCHLEUNES, editors. Lessons 
and Legacies XI: Expanding Perspectives on the Holocaust 
in a Changing World. Evanston, Ill.: Northwestern Univer- 
sity Press, 2014. Pp. xxii, 372. Cloth $89.95, paper $29.95. 


Omer Bartov, Genocide and the Holocaust: Arguments over 
History and Politics. REGINA MUHLHAUSER, The Historicity of 
Denial: Sexual Violence against Jewish Women during the 
War of Annihilation, 1941-1945. PascaLe Bos, “Her Flesh Is 
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Branded: ‘For Officers Only”: Imagining and Imagined Sexual 
Violence against Jewish Women during the Holocaust. ROBERT 
Sommer, Pipels: Situational Homosexual Slavery of Young 
Adolescent Boys in Nazi Concentration Camps. Tont-LYNN 
FREDERICK, Problems of Representation: Simon Srebnik and 
the Strategies of Reenactment in Claude Lanzmann’s Shoah. 
REBECCA MARGOLIS, The Canadian Army Newsreels as a Repre- 
sentation of the Holocaust. JOANNA BEATA MICHLICc, “The 
Many Faces of Memories”: How Do Jews and the Holocaust 
Matter in Postcommunist Poland? WoLF Gruner, “Armenian 
Atrocities”: German Jews and Their Knowledge of the Geno- 
cide during the Third Reich. SHuLAMIT VOLKov, German Jews: 
The Temptation of Racism. James E. McNutt, The Bitter Leg- 
acy and Unlearned Lesson of Adolf Schlatter. RoBert D. 
RACHLIN, What Was “Jewish” about the “Jewish Influence” on 
German Law as Portrayed by Nazi Legal Theorists? Tim Cote 
and ALBERTO GIORDANO, Rethinking Segregation in the 
Ghetto: Invisible Walls and Social Networks in the Dispersed 
Ghetto in Budapest, 1944. WarrMaN WaDE Beorn, Walking in 
the Footsteps of the Vanished: Using Physical Landscapes to 
Understand Wehrmacht Participation in Einsatzgruppen Kill- 
ings in Belarus. MARK RosEMAN, “Der Dank des Vaterlandes”: 
Memories and Chronicles of German Jewry in the 1930s. 
MANEeRED GaiLus, Karl Barth, Elisabeth Schmitz, and Her 
Denkschrift against the Persecution of Jews. ESTHER WEBMAN, 
Mixed and Confused—Egyptian Initial Responses to the Holo- 
caust. TIMoTHYy SNYDER, Holocaust History: An Agenda for 
Renewal. 


Dominik GEPPERT, WILLIAM MULLIGAN, and ANDREAS 
Ross, editors. The Wars before the Great War: Conflict 
and International Politics before the Outbreak of the First 
World War. New York: Cambridge University Press, 
2015. Pp. xi, 378. $99.99. 


FRANCESCO CAccAMO, Italy, Libya and the Balkans. VANDA WIL- 
cox, The Italian Soldiers’ Experience in Libya, 1911-1912. GuL 
Tokay, Ottoman Diplomacy, the Balkan Wars and the Great 
Powers. UGuR Umit Uncor, Mass Violence against Civilians 
during the Balkan Wars. Eyat Ginio, War, Civic Mobilization 
and the Ottoman Home-Front during the Balkan Wars: The 
Case of Children. Joun Paut Newman, Civil and Military Rela- 
tions in Serbia during 1903-1914. NrkoLar Vukov, The Great 
Expectations: Political Visions, Military Preparation and 
National Upsurge in Bulgaria at the Onset of the Balkan Wars. 
Bruce W. MENNING, The Russian Threat Calculation, 1910— 
1914. AprIAN WETTSTEIN, The French Military Mind and the 
Wars before the War. GUNTHER KRONENBITTER, The Perception 
of the “Wars before the War” in Austria-Hungary. MARKUS 
POHLMANN, Between Manchuria and the Marne: The German 
Army and Its Perception of the Military Conflicts of 1911-1914. 
ALMA Hannic, Austro-Hungarian Foreign Policy and the Balkan 
Wars. PATRICK BORMANN, German Foreign Policy and the Balkan 
Wars, 1912-1914. T. G. Orre, Entente Diplomacy v. Détente, 
1911-1914. FrrepricH Kre8iinc, Anglo-French Relations and 
the Wars before the War. TAMARA SCHEER, The Habsburg 
Empire’s German-Speaking Public Sphere and the First Balkan 
War. ANDREAS Rose, From “Illusion” and “Angellism” to 
Détente—British Radicals and the Balkan Wars. FLORIAN Ker 
SINGER, Uncivilised Wars in Civilised Europe? The Perception of 
the Balkan Wars 1912-1913 in English, German and Irish News- 
papers and Journals. WoLFGANG Kruse, Socialism and the Chal- 
lenge of the Balkan Wars, 1912-1913. 
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ANDREAS GESTRICH and MICHAEL SCHAICH, editors. The 
Hanoverian Succession: Dynastic Politics and Monarchi- 
cal Culture. Burlington, Vt.: Ashgate Publishing Co., 
2015. Pp. xiii, 288. $134.95, 


Ronatp G. Asc, The Hanoverian Monarchy and the Legacy 
of Late Stuart Kingship. MARTIN WreEpE, The House of Bruns- 
wick-Liineburg and the Holy Roman Empire: The Making of a 
Patriotic Dynasty, 1648-1714? Davin Wyxes, George I, the 
Hanoverian Succession, and Religious Dissent. ANDREw C. 
Tuompson, Hanover-Britain and the Protestant Cause, 1714— 
1760. JEREMy GreGcory, The Hanoverians and the Colonial 
Churches. Tim BLANNING, The Hanoverian Monarchy and the 
Culture of Representation. Ropert Bucuotz, “Every Inch Not 
a King”: The Bodies of the (First Two) Hanoverians. BRENDAN 
McConvitie, Monarchy, Affection and Empire: The Hanover- 
ian Dynasty in Eighteenth-Century America. G. M. Ditcu- 
FIELD, Visions of Kinship in Britain under George III and 
George IV. HANNAH SmiTH, The Hanoverian Succession and 
the Politicisation of the British Army. GaBriEL GLICKMAN, 
Jacobitism and the Hanoverian Monarchy. Epwarp Corp, The 
Alternative to the House of Hanover: The Stuarts in Exile, 
1714-1745. AManpa Goopricu, Radical Popular Attitudes to 
the Monarchy in Britain during the French Revolution. 


INGRID GILCHER-HOLTEY, editor. A Revolution of Percep- 
tion? Consequences and Echoes of 1968. (New German 
Historical Perspectives, no. 5.) New York: Berghahn 
Books, 2014. Pp. vi, 206. $95.00. 


HENNING MARMULLA, Rethinking the Writer’s Role: Enzens- 
berger and Cuba—or a Story of Self-Censorship. STEFFEN 
BRUENDEL, Global Dimensions of Conflict and Cooperation: 
Public Protest and the Quest for Transnational Solidarity in 
Britain, 1968-1973. ARIBERT REIMANN, Letters from Amman: 
Dieter Kunzelmann and the Origins of German Anti-Zionism 
during the Late 1960s. MEIKE VoGEL, Politically Relevant 
“Carnival”? Echoes of “1968” in German Public Broadcasting. 
PETRA TERHOEVEN, The Transnational Dimension of German 
Left-Wing Terrorism in the 1970s: The View from Italy. Kris- 
TINA SCHULZ, Feminist Echoes of 1968: Women’s Movements 
in Europe and the United States. RAINER WINTER, The Politics 
of Cultural Studies: The New Left and the Cultural Turn in the 
Social Sciences and Humanities. JoacHim SCHARLOTH, Revolu- 
tion in a Word: A Communicative History of Discussion in the 
German 1968 Protest Movement. 


' 


ADELA GyuRICOVA et al., editors. Lebenswelten von 
Abgeéordneten in Europa, 1860-1990. (Parlamente in 
Europa, no. 3.) Dusseldorf: Droste Verlag, 2014. Pp. 
340. €49.80. 


Apéta GsuricovA and AnprEas Scuutz, Uber die Képfe der 
Menschen hinweg? Lebenswelten von Abgeordneten in der 
Moderne/Over the Heads of the People? The Life-Worlds of 
Modern-Day Members of Parliament. HEmnricH Best, Das Par- 
lament als “Lebenswelt”? Betrachtungen und Beobachtungen 
zur sozialen Morphologie der Reprasentationseliten Frank- 
reichs, Deutschlands und Gro&britanniens. FRANZ ADLGASSER, 
Anfang oder Ende? AuBerparlamentarische Karrieren von 
Mitgliedern des Abgeordnetenhauses des Osterreichischen 
Reichsrats. ToMAs W. PAvLicex, Die Idealkarriere fiir eine 
Berufung in das cisleithanische Herrenhaus: Der Habsburger 
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Parlamentarismus und die tschechisch-b6hmische Politik. AND- 
RAS CIEGER, Politics as a Profession in Nineteenth-Century 
Hungary? PAut SEAWARD, Financing Political Careers in Great 
Britain, 1868-1997. Lusos VeLeK, Der Alltag der tschechischen 
biirgerlichen Abgeordneten 1848-1918. ANDREA Hopp, Mit 
einem Politiker leben: Frauen um Otto von Bismarck. VOLKER 
STALMANN, Parlamentarischer Alltag und private Lebensformen 
von Reichstagsabgeordneten 1871-1933. JANA MALiNsKA and 
Joser Tomes, Der Abgeordnete lebt nicht von Politik allein: 
Aus den Anfangsjahren des tschechoslowakischen Parlaments- 
restaurants. ADELA GyuRICOvVA, The MPs’ Residence in Prague- 
Opatov and the Czechoslovak Parliament after 1989. INEs Sor- 
DwiscH, Vom “Tanz auf dem Vulkan” bis zum “Kontinent der 
Hoffnungen”: Leben und Arbeiten von Abgeordneten des 
Europaischen Parlaments 1979-2004 in eigener Wahrneh- 
mung. JEAN GARRIGUES, Parliament Facing Scandals: The 
Example of the Panama Affair 1892-1893. LEvENTE PUskI, 
Pesti Napl6 und der Skandal im ungarischen Parlament 1924. 
ANNE Bos and CHARLOTTE BRAND, Private Lives on Public Dis- 
play: The Resignation of Dutch Politicians in the 20th Century 
Due to Scandals. BENEDIKT WINTGENS, Turn Your Radio on: 
Abgeordnete und Medien in der Bundesrepublik Deutschland 
nach 1949, BETTINA TUFFERS, Die Volkskammer im Fernsehen: 
Strategien der Selbstinszenierung in der 10. Volkskammer der 
DDR. TomASs ZAHRADNICEK, The Most Popular Actor Who 
Refused to Act: Rudolf HruSinsky as a Deputy of the Federal 
Assembly of Czechoslovakia, 1990-1992. 


Roisin HEALY and Enrico Dat Lao, editors. The 
Shadow of Colonialism on Europe’s Modern Past. (Cam- 
bridge Imperial and Post-Colonial Studies Series.) New 
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A letter to the editor will be considered for publication only 
if it relates to an article or review published in the AHR. 
Letters should not exceed 1,000 words. They can be submit- 
ted by e-mail to ahr@indiana.edu, either as a Microsoft 
Word attachment or within the body of the message. Publi- 
cation is solely at the editors’ discretion. The AHA disclaims 
responsibility for statements, of either fact or opinion, made 
by the writers. For detailed information on the policies for 
this section, see http://www.historians.org/publications-and- 
directories/american-historical-review/letters-to-the-editor. 


To THE EpiTors: 


“Most repeated, concerted, or structured interactions 
occur, of course, between the extremes of communicative 
intention and motiveless, physical arbitrariness, as do sin- 
gular actions.” “At work here is the poststructuralist take 
on (historical) difference as always being in motion, thus 
constituting difference, on the other hand, as diachronic.” 
I could go on and on. The AHR Conversation “Ex- 
plaining Historical Change; or, The Lost History of 
Causes” (AHR, October 2015, 1369-1423, here 1398, 
1408) is convoluted, disorganized, and jargon-ridden. 
With fifty-three pages of pretentious prose, are the 
authors trying to prove their professionalism, to imitate 
scientists? For a moment I thought the conversation a 
satire. The exchange is a good illustration of why ordinary 
history readers are repelled by much professional writing. 
I like your book reviews and Elizabeth Kolsky’s clearly 
written “The Colonial Rule of Law and the Legal 
Regime of Exception.” 
PETER GIBBON 
Boston University School of Education 


THe AHR EpITorR RESPONDS: 


First, I would like to thank Professor Gibbon for his 
praise. We always like to know when we are doing 
things well. That said, we also welcome letters like Pro- 
fessor Gibbon’s telling us what readers do not like. I 
would like to take this opportunity, however, to clarify 
for readers what Professor Gibbon is objecting to. The 


“conversation” to which he refers is a particular genre, 
one that appears in our pages only once a year. The 
goal is to set a few questions on a topic or theme of 
potentially wide interest to historians—in this case, the 
matter of causation—to a group of scholars for a wide- 
ranging online discussion, conducted over several 
months. 

The result offers readers the chance to “listen in” on 
a virtual seminar of their peers. This may not to be to 
everyone’s taste, but I think the results can be fascinat- 
ing and illuminating in a way that heavily edited and 
revised journal articles, products of many, many conver- 
sations and intellectual interchanges that are obscured 
by a single authorial voice, sometimes are not. 

As an ongoing discussion that is only lightly edited, 
the “convoluted” and “disorganized” nature of the con- 
versation is not entirely surprising. As they would in a 
seminar room, the audience may have to work a bit 
harder to extract what they find meaningful from the 
multiple exchanges embedded in the text. Jargon can be 
irritating, but sometimes complex ideas—about causality 
or the nature of historical change—require complex lan- 
guage. I think it a bit unfair to characterize the result as 
“pretentious prose” and “professional writing.” This is 
historians thinking out loud, in an unvarnished fashion, 
and needs to be read as such. The post-discussion addi- 
tion of footnotes may give the final result the sheen of 
polished scholarship, but in fact the AHR Conversation 
exhibits the genesis of historical thinking about a prob- 
lem, not the endpoint. I think this constitutes a unique 
willingness to pull back the curtain on how historians, 
collectively, seek to give meaning to the past. It should 
be of interest to both professional historians and 
“ordinary history readers,” a distinction I do not accept 
in any case. If the price of this transparency is the dan- 
ger of unedited prose, I think it is worth it. 

I would urge Professor Gibbon and other readers to 
revisit the next AHR Conversation in the December 
2016 issue. The discussion will ask participants to con- 
template the meaning of the twentieth century from 
multiple perspectives. As you read this, e-mails are being 
exchanged on this topic. I will urge participants to keep 
“jargon” to a minimum, but can’t promise any results. 

ALEX LICHTENSTEIN, INTERIM EDITOR 
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amount of material across a broad sweep of time. It wears its learning 
lightly, and Oldstone-Moore’s fluid and witty prose makes the book 
eminently readable.’—Christopher E. Forth, author of Masculinity in the Senne” 
Modern West CHRISTOPHER OLDSTONE-MOORE 


Cloth $30.00 
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~ NEW FROM KNOPF DOUBLEDAY 


ECIPARE PRIZE PON ALEST 


; EMPIRE OF 
Geng | COTTON 
EMPIRE OF A Global History 
COTTON SVEN BECKERT 


fematy SO WINNER OF THE 
A Global History BANCROFT PRIZE 
FINALIST FOR THE 


eee PULITZER PRIZE 
SVEN BECKERT 


“Important.... A major 
work of scholarship 
that will not be soon surpassed as the defini- 
tive account of the product that was, as 
Beckert puts it, the Industrial Revolution’s 
‘launching pad.” 

—New York Times Book Review 


VINTAGE | PAPER | 640 PAGES | $17.95 


THE SILK 
ROADS 


A New History 
of the World 
PETER 
FRANKOPAN 


ST aes 


“By spinning all 

these stories into a 

single thread, Peter 

Frankopan attempts 

something bold: A history of the world that 

shunts the centre of gravity eastward... . Mr. 

Frankopan writes with clarity and memo- 

rable detail. . . . Where other histories put 

the Mediterranean at the centre of the story, 

under Mr. Frankopan it is important as the 

western end of a transcontinental trade with 
Asia in silks, spices, slaves—and ideas.” 

—The Economist 


KNOPF | CLOTH | 656 PAGES | $30.00 
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7 | THE ENGLISH 
ENGLISH} AND THEIR 
romanwero’ HISTORY 


ROBERT TOMBS 


“Tombs has _ suc- 
ceeded magnificently. 
Learned, pithy and 
punchy, with a laud- 
able sense of narra- 
tive sweep and a bracing willingness to offer 
bold judgments, his survey is a tremendous 
achievement, and deserves to become the 
standard history for years to come... . All in 
all, Tombs’s book is a superb feat of compres- 
sion and analysis.” 

—The Sunday Times (London) 


ROBERT TOMBS 


KNOPF | CLOTH | 1040 PAGES | $45.00 


THE PAPER 
TRAIL 


An Unexpected 
History of a 
Revolutionary 
Invention 


ALEXANDER 
: MONRO 
ALEXANDER MONRO 
Comprehensively 
researched, vividly 
written, The Paper Trail traces the cultural, 
political, and religious revolutions that this 
now globally ubiquitous material set in mo- 
tion when it was new to the world. It is a dra- 
matic, surprising story populated by holy men 
and scholars, warriors and poets, war-makers 
and peacekeepers—a story we have never 
heard in its entirety before, brilliantly told in 
this luminous work of history. 


KNOPF | CLOTH | 384 PAGES | $30.00 


Knopf Doubleday Academic Services, 1745 Broadway, 12th Floor, N w York, NY 10 
www.randomhouseacademic.com * acmart@penguinrandomhouse.com 
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A stimulating collection of new 
C scholarship that brings together 
three approaches to the history of 
migration—comparative, transnational, 
and borderlands—to tell histories of con- 
nection across geopolitical boundaries.” 
—JORDAN STANGER-ROSS, author of Staying Italian: 


Urban Change and Ethnic Life in Postwar Toronto and 
Philadelphia 


“Highlights how migrants shaped local, 
regional, and transnational connections 


. s 
across time, place, and ethnicities” fees erence lei eat een 


in the United Stat d Canad 
—STEPHANIE BANGARTH, author of Voices Raised BO a 


in Protest: Defending North American Citizens of 
Japanese Ancestry, 1942-49 


This volume contends that crucial issues in 
the United States and Canada, such as labor, 
economic growth, and ideas about the racial 
or religious makeup of the nations, are shaped es sateen ee esas 
by the two countries’ connections to each other 

and the surrounding world. 








Hardcover $79.95 
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In Defiance of Boundaries 2S a : 3 es Challenge and Change 





Anarchism in Latin American " pn Right-wing Women, n , . 
History Priest Under Fire Grassroots Activism, and the Dirty Harry’s America 
GEOFFROY DE LAFORCADE Padre David Rodriguez, Baby Boom Generation Clint Eastwood, Harry Callahan, 
AND KIRWIN SHAFFER, EDS, the Catholic Church, and JUNE MELBY BENOWITZ and the Conservative Backlash 
Hardcover $79.95 El Salvador’s Revolutionary Hardcover $74.95 JOE STREET 

Movement Hardcover $74.95 

PETER M. SANCHEZ 

Hardcover $44.95 


ay 
UNIVERSITY PRESS OF FLORIDA 


800-226-3822 | www.upf.com | Available wherever books are sold 


Miseducating 
Pe \plsa elas 


E recite 2 peri 


ISBN: 978-1-4128-5501-3 (hardcover) 
ISBN: 978-1-4128-5542-6 (eBook) 
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ot EUROPEAN 
OIE! | 
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ISBN: 978-1-4128-5711-6 (hardcover) 
ISBN; 978-1-4128-6189-2 (eBook) 


ISBN: 978-1-4128-5688-1 (hardcover) 
ISBN: 978-1-4128-5655-3 (eBook) 


transaction 


Publisher of Record in International Social Science 


ISBN: 978-1-4128-5605-8 (hardvover) 
ISBN: 978-1-4128-5624-9 (eBook) 
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ISBN: 978-1-4128-5570-9 (hardcover) 
ISBN: 978-1-4128-5552-5 (eBook) 


ISBN: 978-1-4128-5670-6 (hardcover) 


ISBN: 978-1-4128-5636-2 (eBook) 


RACISM 
and the 
OLYMPICS 


Robert G. 
5 Weisbord 


ISBN: 978-1-4128-5668-3 (hardcover) 


ISBN: 978-1-4128-5634-8 (eBook) 


eA th) 


Sas ets 


ISBN: 978-1-4128-5466-5 (hardcover) 


ISBN: 978-1-4128-5515-0 (eBook) 


@tiyien 


Machiavelli 


we el 


BRUM ioMi ca Ug n Og 


ISBN: 978-1-4128-5405-4 (paperback) 
ISBN: 978-1-4128-5452-8 (eBook) 


SMITHSONIAN 
STORIES 2 


WILTON S. DILLON 


CC 


ISBN: 978-1-4128-5459-7 (hardcover) 
ISBN: 978-1-4128-5454-2 (eBook) 


ISBN: 978-1-4128-5707-9 (paperback) 
ISBN: 978-1-4128-5113-8 (eBook) 


Soc io-Historica Perspective 
of Science 


Dearest eeriat ne 


ISBN: 978-1-4128-5571-6 (hardcover) 
ISBN: 978-1-4128-5553-2 (eBook) 


(888) 999-6778 (toll-free in the US) * (703) 661-1589 
www.transactionpub.com ¢ orders@transactionpub.com 
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“Call for Eicon for the 1 131st inal 11 Meeting 
of the american Eee ocean 





We invite proposals for sessions in a variety of formats and encourage lively interaction among 
presenters and with the audience. 


Session Proposals Poster Proposals 

e Change in 2017: The AHA annual meeting will e The 131st annual meeting will feature a poster 
move to 90-minute sessions. To accommodate session to allow historians to share their research 
this change, most sessions will be limited to four through visual materials. 
speakers plus a chair. ¢ Proposals for single, individual presentations may 

« The Program Committee will only accept proposals be submitted as posters. 


for complete sessions. 


The Program Committee welcomes proposals from all historians, whatever their institutional affiliation or 
status, as well as from affiliated societies, historians working outside the United States, and scholars in related 
disciplines. With the exception of foreign scholars and those from other disciplines, all persons appearing on the 
program must be members of the AHA. The Association encourages the representation of the full diversity of its 
membership at the annual meeting. 


Although the annual meeting has a theme, the Program Committee does not consider proposals’ relation to the 
theme in evaluphing them, 






lecronic submission ony ” midnight PST on February a 2016 









- procesto ee org. s oO 
Guest ions about the content of of prpos should be directed to o Program Committee chair - 
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Explore the 
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YOUR COMMUNITY AND PARTICIPATE 





Love the articles you've read today? Keep them coming by joining 
the American Historical Association. 


Publication of The American Historical Review is made possible by dues from 
members of the American Historical Association. The AHA is the largest 
professional organization devoted to the discipline of history. Like the content in the 
AHR, the Association represents and supports all fields of history. 


If you value the articles and reviews in AHR, we hope you'll show your support by 
becoming a member of the AHA or renewing your existing membership. 


The AHA also promotes history through advocacy, curriculum resources, career 
development initiatives, networking opportunities, and much more. 





Learn more online at www.historians.org/members. 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL 
—= ASSOCIATION = 
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Dressing for the Culture Wars 

Style and the Politics of Self-Presentation in the 1960s and 1970s 
Betty Luther Hillman 

$40.00 * hardcover 


Capitalist Family Values 

~ Gender, Work, and Corporate Culture at Boeing 
Polly Reed Myers 
$50.00 + hardcover 


Radio in Revolution 

Wireless Technology and State Power in Mexico, 1897-1938 
J. Justin Castro 

$70.00* hardcover 

$30.00 + paperback 

Forthcoming July 2016 


Exceptional Mountains 

A Cultural History of the Pacific Northwest Volcanoes 
O. Alan Weltzien 

$40.00 * hardcover 

Forthcoming August 2016 


The Missouri River Journals of John James Audubon 
-John James Audubon 
Edited and with original commentary by Daniel Patterson 
$75.00 + hardcover 
_ Forthcoming May 2016 


Redskins 

Insult and Brand 

C. Richard King 
$24.95 + hardcover 
Forthcoming March 2016 


cHy® 


Wolves, Work, and Conquest in the Northern Rockies 





Eee te eee French Mediterraneans 
PRODUCING Transnational and Imperial Histories 
PREDATORS Edited and with an introduction by 


Patricia M. E. Lorcin and 
Todd Shepard 

$65.00 « hardcover 
Forthcoming May 2016 


Producing Predators 

Wolves, Work, and Conquest in the 
Northern Rockies 

Michael D. Wise 

$45.00 * hardcover 
Forthcoming August 2016 


Horace Poolaw, Photographer of American Indian 
Modernity 

Laura E. Smith 

Foreword by Linda Poolaw 

$45.00 + hardcover 

Forthcoming June 2016 


Irwin Klein and the New Settlers 

Photographs of Counterculture in New Mexico 

Edited by Benjamin Klein 

With essays by David Farber, Tom Fels, Tim Hodgdon, 
Benjamin Klein, and Lois Rudnick 

Foreword by Daniel Kosharek 

Introduction by Michael William Doyle 


- $29.95 * hardcover 
Forthcoming June 2016 


To Come to a Better Understanding 

Medicine Men and Clergy Meetings on the Rosebud Reservation, 
1973-1978 

Sandra L. Garner 

$45.00 * hardcover 

Forthcoming June 2016 


The Life of Ten Bears 

Comanche Historical Narratives 

Collected by Francis Joseph Attocknie 

Edited and with an introduction by Thomas W. Kavanagh 
$65.00 » hardcover 

Forthcoming May 2016 


An Asian Frontier 

American Anthropology and Korea, 1882-1945 
Robert Oppenheim 

$75.00 * hardcover 

Forthcoming June 2016 


NEBRASKAPRESS.UNL.EDU * unpblog.com 
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The Gunpowder Age 


China, Military Innovation, and the Rise of the West 
in World History 


Tonio Andrade 


“China invented gunpowder, guns, and bombs, so how did the West 
overtake, defeat, and humiliate the Chinese by the nineteenth century? 
Tackling one of history's biggest unsolved mysteries, The Gunpowder 
Age is indispensable to debates in world history—and as exciting, 
dramatic, and engaging as a novel.” 

—Jared Diamond, author of Guns, Germs, and Steel 


Cloth $39.95 


" ) The New Deal 
NEW DEAL | A Global History 


AcanaLmstery : Kiran Klaus Patel 


KIRAN KLAUS PATEL “Kiran Klaus Patel provides a strikingly broad and comprehensive 
: treatment of the New Deal and brings a remarkable range of 
global knowledge to bear on the subject. An extraordinary mine of 
information, this unique and valuable book will be an indispensable 
reference point in future debates over the global 1930s.” 
—Daniel T. Rodgers, professor emeritus, Princeton University 


Cloth $35.00 


The Rise of a Prairie Statesman 
The Life and Times of George McGovern 
Thomas J. Knock 


“George McGovern is remembered largely for losing badly to Richard 
THE RISE OF § : : wos . 
Sey iT Nixon. He should be remembered as a war hero and prairie progressive 
at who, in troubled times, stood up for what he believed was right. 
Geor rs Through deep research and writerly grace, Knock brings him to life.” 
Wl re : —Evan Thomas, author of Being Nixon: A Man Divided 
CGOvern 


: Cloth $35.00 
ER A Knock 


German Jewry and the Allure of the Sephardic 
John M. Efron 


“German Jewry and the Allure of the Sephardic is the definitive 
account of the subject. This richly documented and beautifully written 
book makes quite clear what the stakes were for German Jews 
in summoning forth the memory of Sephardic forbears. Efron is a 
historian at the top of his game.” 

—David N. Myers, author of Resisting History 


Cloth $45.00 
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press.princeton.edu 
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